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THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


Said of the First Edition 

“*As an encyclopedia of 

American interests for 

American readers, it is 

undoubtedlythe best and 

fullest in existence.” 

New York Evening 

Post and Nation 


== 


Said of the Second Edition 
“The‘NewInternational’ 
promises in its improved 
edition to continue asthe 
most convenient ency- 
clopedia in the Ameri- 
can market.” 

New York Sun 


The American firm, Dodd, Mead & Company, publishers for 75 years, 
makers of encyclopedias for 80 years, announce the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SECOND 


EDITION 


Although an American cna from cover to cover, it responds to demands made upon it 


in all parts of the world. 


EDITED by Frank Moore Colby and Talcott Wil- 
liams, American scholars of international standing 
and wide encyclopeedic experience. 


80,000 articles—about 80,000 more than any other 


standard en ctopedis due largely to the mass of 
new matter incl ed.” of 


A POPULAR WORK, responsive to the needs of 
the American home, school, college, libri and 
office, and notable for its comprehensive Don- 
technical treatment of the subjects with which it deals. 


ANEW WORK, entirely revised and reset in new 
type. The editors were authorized by the publishers 
to rebuild the work. The plates of the first edition 
were discarded. Consequently vcry little matter 
contained in the first edition, published in 1902-04, 
is appearing in the Second Edition in its original 
form; only: those articles stand unchanged which 
are as authoritative and sound today as they were 
10 years ago. All else has been turned over by the 
editors to able specialists with the understanding 
that the articles are to be thoroughly modernized. 


A DISTINCTIVE FEATURE of this new edi- 
tion, as of the first edition, will be the lucidity and 
attractiveness of its articles. The so-called “ency- 
clopeedia style” has been avoided by selection of 
contributors who, in addition to their qualifications 
as specialists, are skilled in presenting reliable in- 
formatiagr clearly and pleasingly. 

NOT. -¥ STRONG in biographical information, the 


new ion presents sketches of the careers of the really 
im men and women, both living and dead. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT will be full 
and valuable. A series of new maps, of unusually fine work- 
manship will be included. The probable changes of European, 
Asiatic and African boundary lines will be noted. 


Volumes Instead of 21 as in the First Edition. 


THE CURRENT WAR will be adequately and impar- 
tially treated. 

THE LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS and office editors is 
impressive. It contains the names of many scientific men 
of rank, insuring to scientific topics the authoritative hand- 
ling their importance requires. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: At the end of each important article 
a bibliography is attached, naming the best books for 
further reading, giving name of authcr, date and place of 
publication. 

THE EXTRA VOLUME, “Courses of Reading and Study"* 
outlines important branches of study and directs the student 
to articles upon these topics contained in the encyclopeedia. 
THIN PAPER: The work will be printed on a light, strong, 
durable, opaque paper made especially for the Second Edition 
and believed to be the best for the purpose. 

A_ SPECIAL LIBRARY EDITION will be 


ited lar book r and bound in 
Seroniunee "wih specifications of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. <= 
A SPECIAL PRICE Oo wiw. 
To Immediate Subscribers ss o6 

This price must and will be increased 
as publication progresses, Therefore ( 
MAIL THE COUPCN for details Dodd, Mead 
of this temporary, liberal offer 4% & Company 
and an interesting book con- Py Publishers 

ining information regard- 449 Fourth Ave. 
ing the scope of the work, 
sataple es of the text, LY New York City 
iustrations, maps, etc.” 4°, 


There is no charge. Send me full information 


Tegardi: your 
Edition of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia, with 
details of special price, etc. 
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THE 
GOLD-SEEKERS. 


Told by EDWARD J. HOYT, and set diwn by Dr. VANCE HOYT, 


} ILLUSTRATED BY TOM SOMERFIELD. 


Struggling through nightmare jungles, fighting fevers and hitherto unknown wild beasts, a hardy 
little band of pioneers, headed by Mr. Hoyt, forced their way into the unexplored wilds of Central 
America in search of gold. They found it in plenty, but just when fortune seemed about to smile 
disaster befell them and they had to retreat, leaving the bones of several of their party behind in that 


wT HILE the great Klondike excitement 
at Wee 2s at its height my friend W. W. 
ss sf 7 5 Palmer (known as “ Rocky Mountain 
Va pree Bill’) and myself were engaged by 

z mining men in the Eastern States to 
prospect for them. We had the option of going 
to Klondike or Central America, and—choosing 
what seemed to be the least of the two evils— 
we prepared to ransack the unknown interior of 
Central America. 

Our party assembled at New Orleans. It 
consisted of Charles Row, Dr. John F. Howard, 
Bert Dare, Palmer, and myself. The first three 
came from near Watertown, New York ; Palmer 
and myself were from the Rocky Mountains, 
where we had sunk over twenty-two shafts 
during the early days of Leadville, Colorado. 

On February 26th, 1898, after securing a com- 
plete camping outfit and other necessaries, we 
took passage on the steamer (teri, bound for 


Trujillo, Central America. This steamer was a 
fol. xxxv.—1, 


land of gold and death. The narrative gives a vivid picture of the manifold vicissitudes of the 
prospector's life, and shows what hardships and perils men will endure in quest of wealth. 


combination freight and passenger boat in the 
service of the United Fruit Company, making 
trips between New Orleans and the chief ports 
of British and Spanish Honduras. 

On the moming of the fifth day out from New 
Orleans the O‘eri anchored in the harbour of 
Belize, British Honduras. 

Leaving Belize harbour, she circled the coast 
southward bound, only stopping once ere she 
anchored at Trujillo. 

Directly we landed our troubles began. The 
Commandante, an officer of the Custom-house. 
promptly relieved me of my rifle, with which I 
had been shooting sharks on the way over. He 
also seized all our kit, claiming heavy duties. 
By the aid of the American Consul we got our 
freight through free of duty under the Mining 
Act, but the Commandante became fascinated 
with my 40-82 Winchester, and begged me to 
sell it to him. I finally let him have it for fifty 
pesos, which was better than leaving it in the 
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Custom-house, for in this country anything that 
looks like a Winchester is politely taken away 
from you on some pretext or other. 

We had other rifles, together with five re- 
volvers, and plenty of ammunition, smuggled 
away in false bottoms and _ partitions of our 
trunks, so our loss was not so very heavy. I did 
not like to part with my rifle, though, for it was 
a beautiful weapon, and felt sad over it the rest 
of the day ; but late that afternoon I was some- 
what cheered up by witnessing a very amusing 
episode. 

We were busy strapping up our luggage after 
it had been overhauled and = ransacked from 
end to end, when suddenly I heard a loud 
report, followed by the noise of splitting wood 
and a series of yells that sounded like hyenas 
fighting. Rushing into the office of the Custom- 
house, I was just in time to see several of the 
natives flying head-first out of two of the window: 
The old Commandante stood in the centre of the 
floor, his eves almost starting from their sockets, 
his face blanched. It was laughable, for 1 knew 
just what had taken place. IT had left a cart- 
ridge in the rifle, and the Commandante, while 
admiring his new-found treasure, had in some 
way managed to explode the charge, whereupon 
the bullet tore a huge hole in the side of the 
office, causing the stuff to make the hasty retreat 
T had witnessed. 

The next day we were met by the last member 
of our party, Alamondo, our mozo, or guide. 
His arrival brought our number up to six, and we 
immediately began to pack for the trail. 

We purchased eight pack-mules and two 
horses—one small pony named Tom Thumb, 
and one old horse called Bolivar. These ten 
animals were to aid us in our fight with the 
mountain trails, wild beasts, reptiles, and tribes 
of uncivilized Indians. We did not buy mules 
for ourselves. We walked, as everyone else does 
in this country. We could not ask our animals 
to do what we could not do ourselves, so we 
trudged by their sides as friends, for we knew 
our lives would depend upon these faithful 
beasts. Food is the most important thing of all 
in this part of the world, where the odds are ten 
to one against life. 

And now, just a few words as to our destina- 
tion. We had mapped out our course directly 
south from Trujillo, through Jutigalpa, to Vijao, 
a small native village in the Olancho Depart- 
ment, which is situated on the borders of what, 
is, perhaps, the wildest and most uncivilized 
country on the face of the earth. From here we 
were to leave the known for the unknown and 
plunge deeper into the mountains and jungles 
until we had penctrated as far south as Nicaragua, 
which was the region we were to prospect. This 


particular region of Central America was, ‘at the 
time of our expedition, practically uneaplored. 
When we had finished our work here we intended 
to retreat to Jutigalpa, and from there travel 
north-west to Pimiento, at which place we could 
take the train to Puerto Cortes, some sixty miles 
distant, travelling thence back to the States. 

On March 18th, 1898, we left Trujillo with one 
thousand two hundred pounds of freight, taking 
a direct southward course for Vijao, Olancho. 

‘The trail that lay before us wound its way 
over a veritable sea of precipitous mountains, the 
tortuous valleys between being covered with 
dense jungles and forest. Our intention was to 
take our time and not over-tax our animals or 
ourselves during the earlier part of our journey, 
saving our strength for what lay beyond. 

The heat of the sun was something terrible, 
and the higher our trail took us the more 
oppressive and sultry became the air. We soon 
began to realize we had a good deal to learn 
about this country, but, being old-timers in this 
line of work, we had fortunately thought of 
many things and made greater preparations than 
“ tenderfeet ” would have done. We knew the 
bad effect the glaring sunlight has on the eyes, 
so we had packed a dozen pairs of blue 
glasses, and we lost no time in putting them to 
use. The glare was blinding; as one looked 
up the trail it was like looking at the reflection 
of a mirror. 

Our blue glasses came in very handy, but we 
had yet to learn what time of day was best for 
travelling. It was certain we could not travel 
in the middle of the day, for by about two o'clock 
in the afternoon of the first day the rays of the 
sun found their way through our shirts and 
blistered our backs in a most unpleasant fashion. 
‘The animals were barely able to drag themselves 
along under their heavy loads, almost prostrated 
with the heat, and we were forced to go into 
camp after we had crossed the first range of 
mountains. These mountains, as we discovered 
later, were really the foothills of greater heights 
beyond, waiting patiently for us to try and con- 
quer their many obstacles. 

After tending to our pack-train, Dr. Howard 
set to work applying soothing lotions to our sun- 
burnt backs. Luckily for us, we carried a small 
stock of drugs, as well as surgical instruments. 
which the doctor had selected for the trip. ‘There 
are no physicians in this benighted country, and 
whenever we camped near a village the moso 
would tell the natives about our wonderful 
doctor, and for miles around they would come 
to see him, bringing their sick, and Howard never 
refused to do everything in his power for them. 
We all admired him for the man he was, and 
during our trip he saved the lives of each of us 
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many times. I found him to be the best friend 
I ever trekked with. 

We were tired and weary after our day of 
troubles, so we swung our hammocks early that 
night. Sleeping on the ground is not healthy 
in this country. Even the night air is bad, for 
the mosquito of malaria and the mosquito of 
yellow fever are ever present. The natives have 
learned that the insects have something to do 
with these diseases, so they do not sleep in the 
open, but in their huts, with tight-closed windows 
and doors. The heat in these mud-huts is 
roasting, but they do not seem to mind the 
temperature. We preferred our hammocks and 
protective netting. 

The next morning we took to the trail at day- 
light. The former day’s experience taught us 
we could travel only from daylight until about 
ten a.m., and then spend the remainder of the 
day in camp. 

For ten days we continued to force our way 
deeper and deeper into the wilds, following old 
trails, making them where there were none, 
sometimes cutting a path through the matted 
jungle. In many places our track was of such a 
nature that a mis- - 
step or slip would 
have sent man and 
beast to eternity, 
thousands of feet 
below. 


Hone Shortly 
the before we 
oO! . 

Jungle. went into 

camp one 
morning we passed 
through one of the 
most difficult jungles 
we had so far tra- 
versed. We were in 

‘a large valley, be- 

tween two ranges of 

mountains, which 
were covered with all 
sorts of tropical trees 
and large plants 
matted together with 
vines. It was horrible 
stuff to cut one’s way 
through, and often 
we had to crawl 
between as best we 
could. The ground 
was damp and 
swampy, covered in 
some places with 
liquid mud — black, 
fetid, and oily. At 


The narrator (on right) and his companion, William Palmer. 


every step we took dozens of insects darted 
into our faces and viciously avenged them- 
selves for our intrusion. They stung like 
bees, and it was absolutely impossible to rid 
oneself of them. Snakes were everywhere— 
under our feet and hanging from the dense 
growth above. Many of them were of the exact 
colour of the vines, which made us advance 
cautiously. Great fungi, and monstrous, ovzy, 
slimy plants hung in festoons above us, covered 
with horrid-looking tree-toads and all sorts of 
loathsome creatures. As we ‘crept under the 
vegetation, forcing our painful way onward, the 
damp, offensive exhalations from the ground 
beneath struck upon our lungs like fumes from 
nitric acid, and each breath we inhaled seemed 
to bear the menace of malaria or yellow fever. 
All the time the sun poured down upon the 
tangled growth above us, making that nightmare 
jungle like a hothouse. 

Our animals were becoming faint from the 
effluvia, and now and then one of them would 
stop and lick the slimy black ground, in the hope 
of finding something to quench its dreadful thirst. 
The poor thing would look up pitifully, and then 
move on with its 
tongue hanging out, 
panting like a dog. 

A few moments 
later one of our party 
fell prostrate, over- 
come by the heat. It 
was Bert Dare. I 
looked round just in 
time to see him fall, 
and heard him moan 
—‘Oh, heavens! I 
can't stand it any 
longer.” Dr. Howard 
and I remained with 
him while Palmer, 
Row, and the mozo 
went on, cutting a 
way out. 

We worked on poor 
Dare until we were 
dizzy with fatigue, 
and finally revived 
him so completely 
that he began to 
mutter something 
about water. He was 
past the danger mark, 
so we gathered him 
up and started after 
our friends. We were 
too weak to carry 
him, so we forced 
him to walk by 
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holding him up and pushing him on. The heat 
was appalling. 

We soon caught up with Palmer, Row, and 
the mozo, and about half an hour later emerged 


William Buell's house at Vijao, where the explorers 
remained tor several days. 


from the jungle at the foot of the mountains 
to our left. he guide took us up a small 
gulch, where we made camp beside a stream- 
let that ran down into the inferno we had 
just come through. 


The doctor extracting a native woman's aching tooth. 


Making steady progress, we camped a few 
days later in a low, thickly-wooded valley sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountains. Just before 
sundown I discovered an old deserted cabin ° 
close to the range to the south of us. I proposed 


that we should sleep in it that night, but the 
mozo warned me to keep away from the place. 
There was a “ devil” in the hut, he said. 

I tried to urge some of our party to go with 
me, but they all agreed that where the guide 
slept was good enough for them. They said it 
was not good judgment to take risks that even a 
native declined. Having a determined disposi- 
tion, this made me stubborn ; I determined to 
sleep in that hut or know the reason why. 


The Haunted 
Hut. 


Again I questioned the mozo 
about the old adobe. All he 
knew was that the place, ac- 
cording to all accounts, had not been inhabited 
for close on sixty years, Stray natives had slept 
upon its floor, but before daybreak they had been 


The camp, showing the fence erected to keep out the wild 
hogs. 


roughly handled by some powerful “ thing,” 
and in most cases terribly mutilated. No one 
had tried to discover what this dread “ thing” 
was, and now everyone passed the cabin at a 
distance, muttering to themselves, ‘“ Mucho 
diablo.” 

“ Well, if there is a devil in there I am going 
to make his acquaintance,” I said; and I got 
up from the camp fire and began to examine my 
revolver to satisfy myself that every chamber 
was loaded. 

Alamondo fell on his knees before me and 
began to mutter a short prayer. As I was 
buckling my cartridge-belt he begged me to tie 
a little red sack he held in his hand around my 
neck, which, he said, would keep the “ devil” 
away. Not taking the trouble to examine what 
it contained, I did as he said. These natives are 
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like children, and in order to keep them faith- 
ful to you it is best to try to please them as 
much as possible. Then, bidding the others 
good night, 1 took up my blanket and made 
for the cabin. 

After having some trouble in opening the 
old door, I found myself in a low, musty- 
smelling room, which looked as if it had not 
been occupied since the days of Noah. I took 
a candle from my belt, lit it, and began to 
investigate a little. 

The floor consisted of split logs, full of 
holes, laid across old sleepers. The whole 
cabin, in fact, was built of split logs, plastered 
over with mud. In the north wall there was 
a large niche between the logs, evidently 
meant for a window. Just under this was an 
old bunk, and this I decided should be my 
resting-place for the night. 

I was satisfied with my lodging, so I blew 
out the candle. As I did so I looked through 
the niche in the wall, and saw the mozo building 
a huge camp fire, which is the custom of these 
natives to keep wild animals from bothering 
them. 

Stretching my weary limbs, I wrapped my 
blanket around me and was soon lost to the 
world. 

I do not know how long I slept, but it must 
have been after midnight when I was suddenly 
awakened by the sound of something or someone 
walking on the loose planks of the floor. I 
slowly reached down my side and gripped the 
butt of my Colt, my finger encircling the trigger, 
ready for action. I was not to be taken by sur- 
prise, and breathlessly awaited the intruder’s 
first move. 

The noise continued at the farther side of the 
room, but it now seemed to be more along the 
side of the wall than on the floor. I was puzzled 
to know what it could be. It did not sound like 
an animal ; the thing walked like a man, for | 
could only hear the tread of two feet. 

Slowly and carefully I drew myself up until I 
rested on the elbow of my left arm. I peered 


into the darkness towards the opposite side of | 


the room. I stared and stared until my eyes 
ached, and then, all of a sudden, I heard the 
heavy breathing of something almost directly 
above me. Looking up quickly, I saw two red 
eyes, like balls of fire, staring down at me. 

I was levelling my revolver, when, without 
warning, my blanket began to slowly slide from 
my grasp. Something was climbing up over 
the foot of my bunk ! I turned my head 
quickly. Two red eyes stared at me—directly 
in front. 

Then I pulled the trigger, and my faithful 
revolver sputtered lead. 


The old adobe hut where the ficht with the “halingo" . 
occurred. 


It would be impossible for me to try to de- 
scribe what happened after that, for I do not 
know myself. I only know that the most 
hideous shrieks and screams a human being ever 
heard grated on my ears ; there was a rush, a 
scramble, and then something sprang over my 
head and out through the large niche in the wall. 
I could hear the cracking of bushes outside as it 
swept up the side of the mountain. 

I sprang up and looked out of the window to 
see if I could discover what I had hit, and saw 
the rest of the party, guns in hand, running 
towards me. The mozo, after stirring the camp 
fire, had lit a pitch-pine knot and was following 
in the rear. 

I opened the door, and by the aid of the flaring 


Members of the party In front of thelr cabin. 
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torch we saw something furry lying at the foot 
of my bunk. I was stooping down to examine 
it, when Alamondo caught my arm and jumped 
back in fright. 

“No, no, Don José!” he shrieked. “ Come 
away! Come away! Halingo! Halingo!” 

With my foot I turned the animal over, and 
convinced the frightened guide that it was dead. 


The Thad never seen such a crea- 
“ Halingo.” ture before. It stoodabout five 
feet high, evidently belonged 
to the ape family, and resembled a man more 
than anything else. These animals are of a 
brownish colour except their faces, which are 
white. They walk erect on their hind feet, and 
the males possess a long white beard, which gives 
them a very peculiar appearance. The female 
carries her young in her arms, the same as a 
woman. ‘The interior of Central America is their 
habitat ; I do not know of any other jungles in 
which they are found. They are seldom seen in the 
day-time, are very ferocious when cornered, and 
have enough muscular strength to outmatch a 
dozen men. The natives call this remarkable 
man-monkcy the “ Halingo,” and regard it as 
an evil spirit. 

On the fourteenth day of our journey we crossed 
the Sagualpa River and camped near the out- 
skirts of a small native village called Manto. 
The Sagualpa was the largest river we had 
crossed so far, and we had considerable trouble 
with our animals before we arrived in safety on 
the opposite side. 

Two days later we were forced to pass over 
the most formidable range of mountains we had 
hitherto encountered. While we were on the 
summit of this range an accident occurred 
which caused us to lose a good deal of time and 
one of our pack animals. 

Just as we had started down a very steep and 
rocky slope Bolivar, packed with tools and 
cooking utensils, made a misstep, and in a 
flash was rolling and tumbling down the mountain 
to the bottom of the trail, where he landed in 
the jungle. Being ahead, and considerably 
lower than the rest, I had a good view of the 
accident. Pots, pans, shovels, and sluice-forks 
flew in all directions. 

We scrambled down the mountain, and it was 
some time before we reached poor Bolivar, for 
he had fallen to the very bottom of the canyon. 
Dr. Howard was the first to arrive. 


Bolivar lay on his back in a 
small stream of water, squirm- 
ing and kicking like a trapped 
pig. Palmer and I caught him by the neck, all 
hands closed in on him, and we were finally able 


The Death of 
Bolivar. 


to remove the pack from his back. When we let 
him get up he jumped half round, looked up the 
mountain, and gave a mighty snort, as much as 
to say: “Great Scot! Is it possible I am still 
alive?” He seemed quite all right, but the 
poor old horse had injured himself in some way, 
and late that night he died. 

This was the only time we had any trouble 
with our animals during the entire trip, except 
once when Tom Thumb got into a little trouble. 
He was very lively, and whenever we came 
to a ditch would invariably try to jump it. 
In one case, when we were in a sunken trail, 
deep with mud, he tried to jump up a steep 
place, but his pack overbalanced him and 
he fell backwards, landing square on his back 
in the mud. It was laughable to see the 
plump little fellow lying there kicking his 
heels in the air. Finally, however, he gave 
up and lay quiet, waiting for us to come and 
relieve him. 

On the morning of April 15th, 1898, as we 
descended towards the large plateau, Jutigalpa 
came into view—a native village of about three 
thousand inhabitants, and the largest in these 
regions. Between us and Jutigalpa was a dense 
forest, and just the other side of this ran the 
Jutigalpa River. - 

We entered the forest, and as we approached 
the river were suddenly halted by the sound of 
rocks being struck together. It sounded like 
beavers building a dam, but when we came up 
to the river we discovered about forty or fifty 
native women bending over the edge of the water, 
pounding what little clothing they had, which 
was lying in the water, with rocks. This is the 
way they wash their clothes. When they saw 
us they promptly caught up their garments and 
made for the under-brush. 

We went into camp here and remained for 
two days, recruiting our strength and resting our 
animals. Then we broke camp and crossed the 
river into Jutigalpa. The town was captured 
by the Spaniards over two hundred years ago, 
and most of the inhabitants were put to the 
sword. The graves are’ there yet, enclosed by a 
stone wall, and speak for themselves. There 
was nothing to detain us here, so two hours later 
we crossed the great Guayape and took to the 
trail, heading for Vijao. 

At the third camp we made after leaving Juti- 
galpa we had a very desperate mélée with an 
animal that none of us had ever seen before, 
except the mozo. 


A Nightmare At one o'clock in the morning 
Battle. I was suddenly awakened by 

the whimpering of our beasts 

and the heavy tread of some big animal around 


» 
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our tent, which we had put up that night. Snatch- 
ing up my revolver, I started to investigate, just 
as Alamondo leaped headlong into the tent and 
fell to the ground, fairly paralyzed with terror. 
This awakened the rest of our party, and as they 
hurriedly got up some monster thundered past 
the entrance to our tent. Then ensued such a 
snorting as I never heard in all my life before. 
Palmer and I rushed out into the open, and there, 
just in front of us, I saw two bulky animals 
stamping on our camp fire and flinging the 
brands about in a frantic manner. They were 
also making rushes at our pack mules, which 
were tugging and whimpering at the ends of 
their ropes. 

Both of us fired at the same instant, and we 
must have aimed at the same beast, for one of 
the marauders fell heavily to the ground, while 
the other, unwounded, whirled round and charged 
upon us. We were standing just in front of the 
entrance of the tent, and it was evident if we 
did not drop the beast immediately he would 
demolish us, tent and all. 
this that one acts without thought, for hesita- 
tion means death. We only had time to deliver 
two shots apiece before the brute was upon us ; 
and these, somehow or other, did not take effect. 
On he came, a great mass of flesh, and we both 
jumped to one side, at the same time firing into 
the beast’s ribs. There was a hideous shriek, 
ending in a reverberating roar; then the brute 
dashed by and plunged into the centre of our 
tent, taking tent and all with him in a mad 
charge through the jungle. At that moment I 
heard a human scream, and realized that one of 
our party was still in the tent. I hurried up to 
where the canvas had fallen from the brute’s 
back, and saw that there was something bulky 
tangled up in it. I cut a slit in the canvas, and 
out through the rent crawled Charlie Row. He 
did not seem to be injured, but was so badly 
scared that his teeth chattered. 

“ Are you hurt, Charlie?” I asked him, after 
helping him to his feet. 

““T_I——” he stuttered. ‘“ N-no, I’m not 
hurt. But—but what the dickens was it? A 
cyclone, or a tornado?” 

I could not answer him; I was asking myself 
the same question. 

“Why did you remain in the tent so long ? ” 
I demanded, being somewhat vexed at the slow- 
ness he had shown at a critical moment. 

“7 didn’t wake up at first,” came the reply. 
“ Then my revolver got mixed up in my blanket, 
and I was looking for it when the earthquake 
came.” 

At this moment the rest of our party came up. 
I walked around the heap of torn canvas, pre- 
paring to drag it back to camp, when I suddenly 


It is at times like © 


stumbled. Looking down, I saw something 
lying at my feet that looked like the form of a 
man. I stooped down, and to my horror dis- 
covered that it was our mozo. I felt for his 
pulse, but could not find it. 

We quickly carried him back to camp, where 
we discovered that blood was oozing from his 
mouth, and that his chest was crushed. The 
brute had evidently trampled him badly, and 
poor Alamondo was dead. 

Thus tragically had death* claimed the first 
of our small party. 

My curiosity was roused as to what kind of 
beast it was that had attacked us, and we built 
a huge fire in order to examine the brute. It 
lay dead a short distance from where our ill-fated 
tent had stood. It was about the size of a 
donkey —a_pig-like mammal, having a short 
proboscis, and a most peculiar and ferocious- 
looking head. Its hide was thick and tough, its 
feet three-toed, its ears like those of a burro, and 
its tail like that of a mule. 

This animal, we discovered later, is dreaded 
by all those who travel into the interior of this 
country on account of its frequent attacks on 
wayfarers. In this respect the brutes are like 
the African rhinoceros. They particularly hate 
fire ; it is to them like a red rag to a bull, and 
they will always charge it, stamping it out with 
their feet. They are very destructive, and, 
being large and clumsy, are often known to de- 
molish whole fields of Indian corn, which the 
Natives sometimes plant in the clearings of the 
jungles. They always travel at night-time, and 
along recognized trails, which peculiarity enables 
the natives to attack them easily. 

At the foot of a mountain the native hunters 
plant dozens of sharp-pointed sticks, pointing up 
the trail. During the night, as the brutes come 
thundering down the track by the score, they 
impale themselves on the stakes and perish. I 
do not know the scientific name for this creature, 
if there is one, but the natives call it the ‘‘ Danto.” 

Next morning we dug a grave for poor Ala- 
mondo and covered it with rocks, in order to 
keep off the wild beasts. 

Then, very sorrowfully, we slowly moved on 
without a guide. Fortunately, we were not 
far from Vijao, and some hours later we came 
upon this little village of about five hundred 
inhabitants, which was the end of our trail. 
From this point onwards we should be going 
into the unknown; there were no trails beside 
which we could dig graves. 

We remained in Vijao for several days. Here 
we met the only white man who was living in 
this country at the time, William Buell by name. 
Buell gave us a hearty welcome and much 
valuable information concerning the mining 
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“The bull, with a toss of the head, flung him sprawling through space some twenty feet away.” 


possibilities of the country. He had a wonderful 
mine near Vijao, through which he accumulated 
a large fortune. He had lived in the place for 
several years, and liked the country so well that he 
had married one of the native women and decided 
to make it his permanent home. We found him 
to be one of the finest men we had ever met, and 


his advice was of great value to us. It was he 
who located for us our permanent mining camp 
in the Dipilto Mountains, about fifty miles from 
Vijao, near the Guayamapa River. This is the 
richest mining region in Central America—I 
might say, in the world. 

From Buell we purchased a diving suit, for 
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we were to prospect the rivers as well 
as the mountains. We also disposed 
of our pack-mules, for they were of 


no more use to us, there being no 
trails ahead of us for animals to 
tread. All our kit had to be packed 
on the backs of carriers, who could 
be secured by the hundred for 
twenty-five cents per day. The 
dynamite we had brought we carried 
ourselves, for the natives are great 
thieves, and dynamite in this country is very 
scarce and valuable. 


A Brush with a On the last day we spent in 

Thief. Vijao some of our mining 

tools were stolen. This was 

very provoking, for we had only brought into 

the interior just what we needed, and there 

were no stores from which to buy fresh picks and 

shovels. The new mozo we had engaged informed 

us he thought he knew who had stolen the tools, 

and so we armed ourselves and commanded him 
to direct us to the thief’s hut. 

The fellow was not at home, so we sat down and 
awaited his arrival. Presently we discovered 
him coming down a trail. When he came up, 
Palmer—who possessed a hasty temper as well 
as a gigantic bodv—curtly informed him of the 
purpose of our call. Of course, he denied all the 
charges. This did not please us, for we were 
pretty sure he was guilty, and Palmer's temper 
got the best of him. 

The native had not repeated his denial many 
times before my companion was poking him in 
the ribs with the muzzle of his revolver. Paimer 
told him to produce the missing tools in a hurry, 
or he would shoot him. The native stood staring 
at him, hardly understanding what he meant. 


. lay before us. 


Suddenly Palmer fired off his pistol several times 
just beside the man’s ear. The native gave a 
frightful yell and sprang through the door of his 
hut. A few moments later our tools were thrown 
out of the door one by one ; the terrified thief 
did not show himself again. 

Next day we broke camp and left Vijao for our 
fifty-mile march through the deep jungles that 
We had twenty carriers, packing 
between them fifteen hundred pounds of freight. 

The second day in the jungles I witnessed one 
of the most terrible animal fights I ever saw. 

We had just cut our way through a ravine full 
of matted vines into a small clearing, when we 
were suddenly halted by the frenzied bellowing 
of a wild bull. The carriers dropped their packs 
and massed into a group near the edge of the 
clearing, peering into the dense undergrowth of 
vines in all directions. I asked the mozo the 
meaning of all this, and he told me there was a 
tiger somewhere near. Meanwhile the bellow- 
ing continued, coming now not only from imme- 
diately in front of us, but from all directions, and 
I realized we were in the centre of a herd of bulls. 
Instinctively we crouched down and waited for 
what might happen. 


Bull versus 
Tiger. 


Suddenly I saw a huge bull, 
with horns like a steer, leap 
into the clearing directly in 
front of us and charge towards us at a terrific 
specd. His head was reared back, his eyes stared 
into the air, his nostrils were dilated, and his 
upper lip was raised so that his teeth were visible. 
He had reached the centre of the clearing, still 
coming on, and we had levelled our rifles, when 
we saw a great spotted tiger of the jungle type 
bound into the open like a large cat. Crouching 
and hugging the earth, he crept along swiftly. 
like a snake, until within ten feet of the bull; 
then he sprang high into the air and alighted 
astride the bull's shoulders. There was a 
frightful roar from the bull, and he leaped into 
the air, coming down with stiffened legs. The 
sudden jerk shot the tiger out upon the bull's 
neck. and before the great cat could recover 
itself the bull, with a toss of the head, flung him 
sprawling through space some twenty feet away. 
But the cat was not vanquished. Again it 
hugged the earth, as its opponent whirled and 
charged. I was so close I could see the yellow 
eyes of the tiger as they gauged the distance of 
the oncoming beast. The next episode took 
lace so quickly that I am unable to describe 
Just how it happened, but I distinctly remember 
that, when the charging animal was within a 
few feet of the beast it sought to kill, the tiger 
started to spring over its head. The bull must 
have realized what his adversary was about, 
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for he quickly raised his head, and his right horn 
sank deep into the side of the spotted brute, 
whereupon the tiger screamed — sickeningly. 
Another heave of the powerful neck, and the 
small animal was tossed high again; but when 
it came down it ratching the shoulders of 
the bull like a cat sharpening its claws. The 
bull bellowed and thrashed about until we could 
scarcely see the horrible drama for the dust, 
but his struggles were of no avail ; the tiger was 
digging deeper and deeper with its terrible claws, 
securing a firm foothold. Finally, as a last resort, 
the bull raced across the clearing and tumbled into 
the vines of the jungle. We could hear the 
cracking and breaking of wood as he rushed 
madly through the undergrowth. 

They were not long out of sight, for they soon 
lunged into the clearing once more. Again the 
bull kicked, tossed, and rolled on the ground, 
but the tiger clung to its back like a court- 
plaster. As the bull regained his feet I saw the 
snake-like head of the tiger creep around under 
his adversary’s neck, and presently its fangs 
tapped the jugular vein. It was a ghastly sight, 
and I had levelled my gun when the bull gave a 
great bellow and thundered diagonally across 
the clearing towards us. 

When they were within twenty yards of us 
the unfortunate animal's knees gave way, and 
the two rolled over and over, still fighting, until 
our rifles put an end to the battle-scene. 

The forests we were now in were almost im- 
penctrable on account of the steaming heat and 
rank vegetation, and we were five days covering 
the fifty miles from Vijao to our permanent camp 
on the banks of the Julan River. 1 believe that 
no white man, except William Buell, had ever 
been in this region before. 

We sent the carriers back to Vijao, but kept 
our mozo. With his aid we immediately built a 
log cabin on a small knoll in the centre of a clear- 
ing, for the rainy season begins in this country 
about the middle of May, and lasts for six months. 
This gave us only a month in which to get settled. 
Around this cabin we put up a high log fence, 
chiefly to keep away the wild hogs, which were 
bent upon sleeping under our windows, grunting 
all night. As far as the hogs were concerned, 
however, our purpose failed; they were con- 
stantly rooting holes under the fence. We were 
finally forced to scald a few of them with hot 
water before we were able to rid ourselves of 
their unwelcome presence. 

The next thing we did was to capture a couple 
of young bulls, which we attempted to tame for 
draught purposes. We made a cart, and hoped to 
use them to carry ore from the old shaft we had 
discovered. This shaft had been dug and worked 
by the Spaniards in the early days, and looked 


promising. Taming the bulls, however, was a 
harder task than we bargained for. 

It might be of interest to Wipk Wor cp readers 
if I say something about the prehistoric ruins I 
ted while in this country. I am not an 
archxologist, therefore my exploration of these 
ruins was not scientific in procedure, so it would 
be useless for me to try and do other than recite 
just what I saw. Moreover, the purpose of our 
expedition was to prospect for gold, not to explore 
the ruined Mayan cities. 


The Mysterious One day at the close of the 
City. rainy season Palmer, the 
mozo,and myself, with enough 

rations for a two weeks’ journey, started on a 
prospecting trip up the Julan River. We ex- 
amined the banks of the stream carefully as we 
went, searching for the “ or the source of 
the nuggets we had been panning from the bottom 
of the rive 

On the second day of our trip we turned up a 
small side-stream, which emptied into the Julan, 
and which proved to offer the richest possibilities 
we discovered in these regions. It was a narrow, 
shallow thread of water, flowing swiftly in the 
bottom of a deep canyon. This vein of water 
had no name, for we were the first white men who 
had ever walked between its hanks—or, rather, 
its walls. 

We spent two days climbing over boulders and 
wading through water, when we were suddenly 
halted by a huge wall of rock directly in front 
of us. We stood at the bottom of a great 
three-sided shaft. I looked up into the sky at 
the top of the wall, where the water poured 
swiftly over, like oil from a pipe, and then felt 
at our feet with a roar. Measurements made 
later proved these walls to be over two hundred 
feet high. ° 

After hours of dangerous as well as strenuous 
work, we finally scaled the wall that confronted 
us, and arrived at the crest of the falls. What 
we beheld here was wonderful. 

Directly in front of us lay a beautiful lake, 
about two miles in diameter. Completely circling 
its waters, we found indications that there had 
once been a wide boulevard of some sort, paved 
with huge slabs of rock. Directly behind this 
ran seven terraces, which had once upon a time 
been beautified with statues, marble steps, and 
winding walks. On the top of the seventh terrace, 
among the dense undergrowth, we found scattered 
ruins, which indicated that highly-civilized people 
had lived and thrived in these regions many 
centuries ago. I say many centuries advisedly, 
because the architecture of these ruins is of the 
Mongolian type, and the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions indicate a culture as ancient as that of 
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the Egyptians. Scattered through the primeval 
forest that obscured this placid lake were 
pyramids rivalling those of Egypt in exactness 
of construction. Many of the crumbling ruins 


and leaning walls that had once belonged to 
beautiful temples were similar in appearance to 
the open-front temples which the Greeks raised 
to Minerva. Some of these walls were covered 
with carvings which, in spite of the corrosion of 


Inside the cabin—The Author is secn in his bunk after having been 


bitten by the snake. 


centuries, were still inches deep. These ruins 
were the same in architecture as others we passed 
a few miles from Jutigalpa and Olancho. Every- 
thing indicated that the people who lived here 
were highly educated, and must have been 
skilled in architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

On the top of one of these pyramids are the 
Tuins of a massive temple, and up the centre 
of each of the four sides of the pyramid there is 
a wide stairway. These stairways have extensive 
stone balustrades, carved to represent serpents, 
the heads flanking the base of the stairways. 

The pyramids are made of huge blocks of 
rock, the same as those in Egypt; how they 
were ever moved into the position they occupy 
is a mystery. Undoubtedly this mysterious 
race of people were of the same blood as the 
Egyptians.* 

We located the “lead” for which we were 
searching at the foot of the falls, and then turned 
back towards camp. 

Along the banks of the Julan River I was bitten 
by a small poisonous snake. It was no larger 
than a lead pencil, and striped like a barber’s 
pole. Its fangs sank deep into the calf of my 

* Our issues for July and August, 1910, contain an interesting 


account of very similar buried cities of the ancient Mayans in 
Yoc™.o, ico.— Ep. 


leg, and a sudden pain shot through the limb 
as though someone had stabbed me with a 
sharp-pointed knife. My leg gave way instantly, 
and I collapsed on the ground in excruciating 
pain. Before my shoe and sock could be removed, 
my leg had swollen enormously and was as 
black as tar. The poisonous effects of the bite 
of this snake are equal to that of the cobra. It 
means death in nearly all cases. Everything 
that exists in this country lives in terror 
of its bite—man, beast, or bird. It lives 
among the vines of the undergrowth, 
where no eye can detect its presence, and 
kills its victim by springing upon it like 
an arrow from a bow. ; 
With the aid of the hypodermic syringe, 
Palmer infiltrated the tissues around the 
bite with potassium permanganate ; then 
I took quantities of drugs internally. 
Next I tied my handkerchief around my 
leg just under the knee, and after we 
had made a crude crutch, with the aid 
of Palmer and the mozo, I managed to 
hobble along into camp, undergoing 
suffering that it would be impossible to 
describe. I was in my bunk for a week, 
and a month passed before I had the full 
use of my leg again. But I did not 
grumble, for I considered myself fortunate 


The shaft of the mine discovered by, the gold-seekers. 


to be alive. This was only one of the many 
hardships one is forced to suffer when travelling 
in this wilderness. 

Well, to cut a long story short, we spent four 
years in the interior, working the rivers and our 
old Spanish shaft. This proved to be one of the 
richest mines in Central America. We filed 
on the discovery at Jutigalpa, the capital of 
the State in which we were located, Olancho. 
This gave us the mineral rights to the land we 
were on. 
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On the Road to During the second year of of Z He had been forced to leave the 


Fortune. our stay I made a trip-to the States, owing to some misdemeanour, and had 
States, and in Chicago pur- taken up his residence at Tegucigalpa, the 
chased a portable steam stamp-mill, which we capital of Honduras, where he married a native 


woman. Ten years 
prior to our arrival in 
this country he had 
secured from the Pre- 
sident at Tegucigalpa 
several large con- 
cessions. One of them 


sey 


packed into the interior. 
Our mine was a 
bonanza ; the quartz was 3 
free milling and ran six oa . 
ounces to the ton, while 7 _ 
the vein was over four 
feet in width. Our dreams 
were coming true; we 
were swiftly becoming rich. But life has many included a mineral lease on all the mining lands 
ups and downs, and one day the thunderbolt fell. between the rivers Julan and Guayamapa. It 
There was a man in the country by the name ___was also stipulated that he was to have all 


“ With a few bounds Palmer was by his side; his fist shot out, and Z—— went sprawling on 
the ground.” 
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the old Spanish concessions between these two 
rivers that had reverted to the Government. 
The ancient shaft we were working was on one 
of these reverted concessions, and after our 
machinery had been installed and we were 
turning out gold bricks, this man appeared 
on the scene, and informed us that we were 
trespassing on his property. I produced the 
papers that had been issued from the capital of 
the State in which we were located, and also 
informed him that our taxes were paid up to 
date. IIis reply, however, set our brains in 
a whirl, He made us understand that our papers 
were only from the capital of the State in which 
we were mining, while Ais papers had been signed 
at Tegucigalpa, the capital of the Republic of 
Honduras, by the President himself, some ten 
years previously. 
Palmer and I im- 
mediately made a 


trip to Jutigalpa 
Evidently the 
officials understood 
the situation, and 
were expecting us, 
for they told us 


much the same thing as our unwelcome visitor. 
I asked them if they were in the habit of 
issuing two leases to the same tract of land, 


and receiving taxes from both parties. They 
said it was a mistake, but it could not be helped 
now. It would be best for us to give up our 
mine immediately, or we should be visited and 
turned out by the militia. Moreover, one of the 
periodical revolutions was under way, and we 
ought to consider ourselves very fortunate if 
we got out of the country alive. 

This was too much for Palmer. He shook 
his fist in the officials’ faces, and told them if 
they thought they could force us of our claim 
they had better try it, for we had plenty of 
ammunition, and knew how to shoot to kill. 
We were both veterans of the Civil War, he 
added, and had served as Government scouts 
during the Indian outbreaks in the west. It 
would be easy for us to fight them if they 
attempted to attack cur camp. 

After several hours of searching, we finally 
located the American Consul. We told him the 
circumstances, and he said we had a good case 
against the Government for issuing two leases 
and receiving taxes from both parties ; but it 
doubtful whether we could ever do 
anything with them, for there was no honour, 
justice, or anything else in the country. Any- 
way, it would be impossible to take 
action until after the revolution. 

Sad at heart. we returned to camp. 
On our arrival we were greeted with 
another sorrow. During our absence 
one of our small party—Charlie Row 
—had died of fever. He was buried 
at the foot of the pole that stood in 
front of our cabin, on which waved 
the American flag. 

About six months later a squad of soldiers 
visited us. We saw them before they reached 
our cabin, and I told our party to strap on 
their revolvers and several belts of ammuni- 
tion. We met them at the gate. 


was very 


Notice to The captain said he had 
Quit. brought orders for us to 
vacate the premises we 
were on at once. I told him we held papers 
that showed we had a right to the land, and 
that we were under the protection of the flag 
that waved above our heads. If he wanted 
to fire on us under those conditions, I said. 
we were perfectly willing; but it would be 
best for him to think twice, for our guns were 
loaded, and his party was not large. They 
did not fire, and after holding a council 
among themselves they finally departed and 
jeft us in peace. 
We felt assured they would not bother us 
again, and things went along nicely until, several 
months later, our tormentor Z—— decided to 
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take things into his own hands and paid us a 
visit with a dozen or more natives. We met 
him with loaded guns, ready for the worst. 

Zz said he had come to give us twenty- 
four hours to get off his land. If we had not 
cleared out by that time he and the natives would 
attack us. Before I could answer, the hot- 
blooded Palmer spoke. He told Z. that it 
would be a waste of time to wait twenty-four 
hours. We were not going to leave our mine ; 
so, if they wanted to fight, now would be the 
time to begin. Thereupon Z—— made a move 
to draw his revolver. Before he had got it out 
of the holster our party fired, and two of Z--—’s 
men fell. ‘They fired back, and one of our party 
was killed—the lion-hearted Dr. Howard. Then 
we began to fight in earnest. Our first volley 
claimed another four of them, and they turned 
and ran for the jungle like so many scared cats. 
Z stood alone, like a statue, his face as white 
as a bleached bone. With a few bounds Palmer 
was by his side, and, without saying a word, his 
huge fist shot out and Z--—— went sprawling on 
the ground in a heap. Finally he scrambled to 
his feet, cursing viciously, and swore an oath of 
vengeance ; but he lost no time in bolting into 
the jungle. Talmer merely iaughed. 

Then I turned towards the man we all loved-— 
the man who lay dead at our feet. As I did so 
a sickening pain darted up my leg and I fell to 
the earth in agony. I had been shot through the 
leg, just above the ankle, by someone lurking in 
the jungle. Somehow, as I lay there crippled, 
I suddenly realized that the end had come. 
There were only three of us left—four including 
the mozo, who was our friend to the last. What 
sort of a fight could we put up against the 
authorities of the Republic of Honduras—to say 
nothing of Z——,, the fever, and the wild beasts 
of this wilderness in which we were trying to 
make our fortunes? What ought we to do? 
There was only one answer. We must clear out. 
We had killed six natives, the revolution was on, 
and Z—— had sworn vengeance. He possessed 
a good deal of influence, and we knew he would 
never rest now till he had killed us or driven us 
out. Yes, we must go—and go at once. 

Sorrowfully we dug another grave under the 
flag of the country I was now longing for, and 
here we laid the Doctor to rest by the side of 
Charlie Row, the comrade whose life he had 
struggled in vain to save. 


Farewell to the she next day, with saddened 
Land of Gold. hearts, we bade farewell to 
the old camp that had been 

our home for four years. We knew instinctively we 
should never return, Our beautiful stamp-mill, 
erected with so much trouble, would rust to ruin 


with the coming of the rainy season. The fortune 
that had almost been within our grasp was now 
only a dream that could never come true tor us. 
We took with us the few gold bricks we had made 
previous to the fight, and some nuggets washed 
from the rivers—about three thousand dollars’ 
worth in all. Our expedition and machinery 
had cost us ten thousand 4ollars, so that our 
loss was heavy. 

Slowly we moved down the trail into the 
jungle. I rode one of the steers, while Palmer, 
Dare, and the moso walked by my side. I was 
suffering the tortures of death from my wound. 
Each step the steer took gave me intense pain, 
and I cared but little whether I lived or died. 
‘The big trek of my life had been a failure. 

At Vijao we left Mr. Dare. He said he did not 
wish to return to the States, for he had no close 
relatives living, so he might as well live in this 
country as any other. William Buell took him 
into his home and made a brother of him. We 
also bade farewell to our mozo, for we had no 
need of his services any longer. We were going 
out of the interior by way of Puerto Cortes, and 
there was a trail all the way. 

The next day we bought two mules and imme- 
diately started for Jutigalpa, for my foot was 
giving me a great deal of trouble, and Jutigalpa 
was the nearest place at which I could receive 
medical attention. : 

For over five hundred miles I rode a mule, and 
forded some twenty rivers (with my foot held 
above my head to keep the filthy water from 
poisoning the wound), and all the time gangrene 
was threatening to eat my leg away. The suffer- 
ing I endured was awful ; I often wonder how I 
lived through it all. 

At Puerto Cortes I said good-bye to my dear 
old friend Palmer. He was a born wanderer and 
had no relatives in the States,so we parted here, 
as he wanted to do some prospecting in Mexico. 

On May 27th, 1902, I landed in New Orleans, 
with only a crutch under my right arm to tell 
the tale of four years of purgatory in the most 
uncivilized wilderness in which a white man ever 
tried to survive. I was happy, for I knew I was 
home again. 

Mr. Dare died of fever in Vijao less than a 
year after I left him. My life-partner, William W. 
Palmer, died in Mexico City about eighteen 
months ago of typhoid, so that I am the last of 
the party—the only one who lives to tell the story. 

Some day I may go down the western coast 
and penetrate into the interior of that country”. 
once more. Seventy-four years I carry upon my 
shoulders, but I am still tough and active, and 
it is a wonderfully rich mining country. Who 
knows? The lure of gold is all-powerful, and I 
often feel myself longing for the wilderness again. 


The quaint little town of Anso, in the Hyrenees -This photuxraph shows very clearly its remarkable 
situation on the mountan-nide. 


ANSO THE 
INACCESSIBLE. 


By COMMANDER CHARLES E. ELDRED, RN. 


Anso is a strange little town, hidden away in the remote fastnesses of the Pyrenees in Spain, where 


life is carried on to-day just as it was in the Middle Ages. 
all; it has its own peculiar manners, customs, and costumes. 


Modern progress has affected Anso not at 
Commander Eldred describes the 


journey of exploration that brought him to this quaint mountain eyrie and his experiences during 
the fortnight he spent there. 


OME years ago a romantic opera was 
produced in Paris, the setting being 
a Spanish mountain town, and the 
characters wore costumes of the 
Middle Ages, while a medizval atmo- 

sphere pervaded the whole drama. 

A Parisian dramatist with whom I found 
myself discussing medizval architecture and the 
decadence of Spain, in the Sud Express, revealed 
himself as the author of this opera. He rejected 
my compliments to his imagination with the 
assurance that, allowing for artistic licence, the 
play was a fair rendering of Anso, a strange old 
town, hidden away in one of the remotest and 
most inaccessible corners of the Pyrenees, and 
retaining intact its primitive ‘architecture, 

Vol xxxv.—2. 


customs, and costumes, all of which had inspired 
him with motives. 

For the space of a year after this conversation 
I questioned many travellers, but no information 
respecting Anso was forthcoming till I made the 
acquaintance of a Spanish knife-grinder in the 
market-place of St. Jean-de-Luz. He spoke of 
the place as ‘curious and fantastic,” and the 
costumes of the people were, even to him who 
had pushed his knife-grinding machine from end 
to end of Spain, something to talk akout. 

He had little information about travel facili- 
ties further than that the roads were navigable 
to a knife-grinding machine. 

This much one can gather from the ordinary 
tourist map—that Anso is a cul-de-sac in a 
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“At LleZena we found a motor-bus waiting to take us part of the 
way on our journey." 


valley of the Pyrenees in the Spanish province 
of Aragon, that it is the terminus of a branch 
road some twenty-five kilometres in length, and 
that by rail one can get no nearer than Jaca, 
some thirty kilometres distant. 

By all accounts, Jaca could be most easily 
attained from the French side of the Pyrenees 
through the tourist-frequented district between 
Bayonne and Oleron, and then taking the 
diligence from Oleron to Jaca. But there was 
too much information about this route, and 
none concerning Spanish routes. Therefore I 
decided to make or discover a Spanish route, 
using Fuenterrabia as my point of departure. 
The Holy Week here, which attracts visitors 
from Biarritz, Pau, and San Sebastian, helped 
to protract the study of routes. Moreover, spring 
was in the air, and I knew it was still winter in 
the mountains. I had acquired the Spanish 
habit of saying magiana, and I lingered on until 
I became generally known as ‘“‘ the man who was 
going to set out for Anso to-morrow.” 

My equipment had been arranged to provid: 
for covering some of the road on foot, carrying 
a small knapsack, and leaving a valise to what- 
evcr means of transport might be procurable. 
It was not my first expedition into unexplored 
Spain, and I had learnt with how very little 
impedimenta one might travel. The accommo- 
dation I was leaving at Fuenterrabia had been 
pronounced too primitive even for artists, but I 
knew its entertainment to be comfort and luxury 
compared to what lay ahead. 

It was wind and rain that awoke me upon the 
morning I had finally decided to depart, and 


almost induced me to await 
another maiana. 

But courage came with a 
cup of chocolate and the first 
streaks of dawn, and I set 
out on foot burdened with 
nothing but my knapsack 


The men of Anso wear « picturesque brigand-like costume. 


to walk to Irun, whence I went by rail to 
Pamplona. 

A subsidiary motive for the expedition to 
Irun was to finish off a collection of odd garments 
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The town of Tiermes, on the main road to Jaca, perched on 
the summit of a hill. 

that went to the composing of a fantastic 
suit and resulted in a scarecrow who did 
not look worth robbing—an important 
precaution in the wilds. The contents of 
my knapsack comprised some sketching 
tackle and a caméra. 

On my way to Pamplona I fell in with 
no fellow- travellers who could tell me 
anything about Anso or the means of 
reaching it. I therefore decided to “ make 
night,” as the Spaniards say, at Pamplona, 
and get further information. 

As usual, in Spain, the station was at 
some distance from the town, of which the 
character was suggested by the number and 
types of hotel omnibuses in waiting. I 
chose to make the ascent by an electric 
tram in order to select my lodging with 
deliberation. Finding that pension at six 
pesetas appeared infinitely superior to that 
at five pesetas, I lodged and fed in surround- 
ings that at least bore signs of civilization. 
The old man I had mistaken for a mendicant at 
the entrance had become a waiter by the simple 
process of donning a tail-coat, and at lunch he 
told me how I might make my next stage 
towards Anso by taking an electric tram at six 
o’clock in the morning. 

It was by an excellently-appointed and 
recently-installed electric tram that I left 
Pamplona early the following morning. At the 
ticket-office I was informed that if I got out at 
Llefiena I should there find a motor-omnibus that 
would carry me still farther in the direction of 
Anso. This well-organized tram-service, with 


its uniformed conductors, 
running over a well-laid line, 
the wires carried by ferro 
concrete posts, seemed to bear 
no reference to its surround 
ings. It traversed wide 
stretches of treeless, sterile 
country, and no habitations 
lay between the little towns 
huddled on the hill-tops and 
ridges. One of these stretches 
of plain appeared to be 
bounded by a precipice of 
rock reaching to the clouds. 
Our course lay directly 
towards this barrier, and by 
the side of a river also runni 


A wayside ima oa the road to Berdua. 


towards it. No sign of any opening appeared 
until, when close to the rocks, a narrow fissure 
revealed itself, into which the river plunged. 
The line hung as close to the river as might be. 
sometimes piercing short tunnels, and sometimes 
running under over-hanging shelves of rock. 
How many strangely-situated hill-top towns this 
line passes I should not like to say, but Aoz. 
Urroz, Empalme, and Artieda are amongst the 
most striking of them. 

At Llefena a motor-omnibus and a primitive 
three-mule diligence stood in front of a ways'de 
posada, I secured a seat beside the driver of 
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The town of Binies, up on the mountain-side at the entrance 
to the Anso Valley. 


the omnibus, and learnt that, although the 
motor secures the passengers, the mails are still 
conveyed by the old-fasttioned diligence. 

The road ascended steeply, with some very 
stiff ‘‘ hair-pin” bends, and after passing the 
extraordinary town of Tiermes the driver gave 
me two or three alternative routes by which | 
might proceed towards my destination, We 
were on the main road to Jaca, and I was dropped 
at a wayside ‘nn, or fonda, at a point where the 
motor diverged to follow up the valley of Roncal. 
My instructions were to follow the road till I 
came to the town of Berdun, when I should find 
myself at the entrance to the Valley of Anso. 

All through the country I found these wayside 
inns resembled each other very closely. As a 
rule they bear no sign to distinguish them. The 
ground floor is the stable, and the stable is the 
entrance-hall, and serves also as a general store- 
room for wood, ploughs, and skins of wine. 
They are beneath the notice of the motorist, 
who passes from one modern hotel to the next 
between meals, and says that Spain has become 
spoilt. 

There was little of modernity in the company I 
found gathered awaiting the preparation of the 
midday meal. There were powerful men whose 
garments were of sheep or goat skins, and others 
who were the first I met in the peculiar costume 


of Anso. Those in skins were men whose 
business it was to navigate rafts of timber down 
the rivers to Saragossa. 

When my destination became known, one of 
the company said he was on the way to Berdun, 
and that if I would join him we could tie my valise 
on to the horse’s saddle. He proved a good 
companion during the nineteen kilometres we 
traversed together. Sometimes we walked, 
sometimes one would mount the horse. His 
business was to survey twenty-four kilometres 
of telegraph-line once a week, and as we went 


In the Anso Valley. 


along he had to mount one or two posts with 
his climbing-irons to secure a displaced wire. 
He knew all about the country, the roads, and 
the conveyances; and from him I learnt the 
reason why these little pueblicitos appear never 
to have expanded since the Middle Ages. All 
the young people, he told me, emigrate to 
Buenos Ayres. 

We parted at the wayside fonda at the foot of 
the hill on which Berdun stands, and he advised 
me to stay the night here, for I should find it 
worth while to see the Anso Valley by daylight. 
Otherwise I must take the diligence which makes 
this stage after dark. 

Though I had imagined four months in Anda- 
lusia had case-hardened me to Spanish inns, my 
night’s lodging at Berdun revealed limits yet 
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unexperienced. The meagre water supply I 
replenished from a tub in the kitchen, throwing 
the water I had washed in out of the window. 
An attempt to bolt the bedroom door brought 
in the agitated hostess, to say that I must not 
do this, as there were two other sefores to sleep 
in the second bed. Pretending to be asleep, I 
saw them turning in, an old man and a young 
one. The young one, smoking a cigar, retained 
this and his cap until he was in bed, and I 
recalled stories of travellers assassinated in lonely 
inns, with a convenient torrent in the valley 
below. 

Both men had disappeared when I woke in the 
morning, and after paying my bill of two pesetas 
I consigned my valise, with some misgivings, to 
the padrona for conveyance by the evening coach, 
and set forth to complete the journey as I began 
it—on foot. 

So far I had traversed roads that were generally 
well maintained, and it surprised me to learn 
from the padrona of this inn that it was six 
months since she had seen an automobile pass. 

I had twenty-four kilometres of road before 
me, and a town, Binies, at which I could halt 
at midday for a meal, though it is much less 
than half-way to Anso. 

Binies occupies an eminence overlooking the 
deep gorge by which the Anso Valley is entered. 
Before climbing up to it by the rocky track from 


it was here that I found a most genial and loqua- 
cious individual, who literally stuffed me with 
advice and information respecting Anso, and, 
after our meal, set out to accompany me a part 
of the way, first visiting an ancient castello. 

Don Sebastian, as my acquaintance told me 
his name was, said he had been a traveller, and 
that it pleased him to meet travellers. ‘“ Men 
Meet together, but the mountain-peaks never,” 
he quoted. Few strangers came into the Valley 
of Anso, he said, and I should find that town 
strange in its aspect, and its people and their 
customs very peculiar. As for living, I had come 
toa country where food was abundant and cheap. 
I might judge by the table we had fared at 
together. Could I deny that I had found the 
food excellent? Mentally I rehearsed the menu 
—rice soup, boiled cabbage, and a stew of lamb. 
“And the wine,” he pursued, “ the wine of 
Aragon—Cogfio! There is none better.” With 
that he dug me in the ribs and made the super- 
lative gesture of kissing the united tips of his 
thumb and forefinger. I could be assured, he 
continued, that I should feed equally well at 
Anso. He knew both the fonda and the amo— 
the landlord. I should find living at the fonda 
the medico, the velerinario, the apothecary, and 
the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Caballeros (gentlemen), all 
of them.”” And if I said I came recommended by 
Don Sebastian, I should be asked the just price of 

four pesetas a day for my board 


Some of the leading inhabitants of Anso— Their costume is very like that which used to be 
worn in Brittany, 


the main road, I inquired of a skin-clad shepherd 
whether I should find a fonda, there being none 
by the roadside, and the aspect of the place very 
unpromising. Yet it exceeded its promise, for 


and lodging. More than this 1 
must refuse to pay. 

Our road lay by the river, 
whose banks rose in precipitous 
rocks on either side. At inter- 
vals huge projecting layers of 
strata almost pierced the valley 
like a wall. The roadway had 
been driven through these, and 
the river swirled round them. 
In places the stratified rock 
lay horizontally, like pages of 
the earth’s history, speaking of 
incomprehensible ages of time. 

At a spot where some of 
these overhanging layers formed 
a black, cavernous hollow a 
volley of “ Cugfos /”” from Don 
Sebastian impressed upon me 
the most indelible picture of 
medieval Spain that the jour- 
ney had yet afforded. Under 
the shelf of rock was a 
Spaniard in the costume of 
Anso, standing by his horse, with a straight, 


“thin ‘column of blue smoke ascending from a 


wood fire. “It is my cousin,” exclaimed Don 
Sebastian, as the two literally fell upon cach 
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other’s necks; “he is of the blood; with him 
you will reach Anso in security.” Then a 
leather bottle passed, and we all drank in the 
fashion that few have seen except in the pictures of 
Velazquez—by squeezing the inverted bottle, 
held higher than the head, and catching the thin 
stream of wine between the lips. With this 
ritual I was transferred to my last companion of 
the road, who had been two days journeying from 
Saragossa. When the rain came on heavily he 
mounted his horse and wrapped himself in a 
blanket. I begged him to push on, for his horse 
had a good pace. He would not, however, leave 
me on the road alone, but proposed that 1 should 
wait in one of the houses of a little poblacion 
until the coach came by, for Anso was still two 
hours distant. 

The cabin in which I sheltered was as primi- 
tive as an ancient Briton’s. A man and woman 
sat almost in darkness on a wooden bench before 
a wood fire. ‘There was no glass in the little holes 

‘in the wall that served for windows. _ A frightened 
child ran and hid behind its mother. While my 
coat dried before the fire they summed up the 
story of their lives—‘‘ Here we live and here we 
die. We are too far from the town to learn to 
read or write.” 

The rain ceasing, I proceeded on foot, while 
the darkness closed down rapidly. Those last 
two hours of the journey were far from ex- 
hilarating, and 1 had almost got to dislike the 
murmur of the invisible river below me, when the 
good state highway changed suddenly to a steep 
and rocky pathway. At the same moment, 
through the gloom, I caught sight of a church 
tower. The carabinero on guard at this entrance 
to the town conducted me by narrow streets, 
paved with slippery cobbles, to a place much 
more like a gencral store than an inn. H2re I 
found a company consisting of a proportion of 
carabineros gathered. I asked for the amo of the 
inn, whereupon a man was pushed forward who 
calmly denied that this was the inn or that he 
was the landlord. 

“ Where is the inn, then ? ” I asked. 

“ Across the road,” he answered. 

Across the road I met with no warmer welcome 
from a figure who would have done for a brigand 
in an opera. He also informed me that the inn 
was “across the road.” 

So, cannoning back, I inquired this time 
whether it was not here that the medico, the 
veterinario, the apothecary, and the school- 
masted lodged, as J had been informed by Don 
Sebastian at Binies; and in any case might I 
feed here. even if I could not lodge. After some 
deliberation it was admitted I might feed, and 
after further hesitation, that I might remain tne 
night. 


I was wet through. and should have no change 
of garments till the arrival of the coach with my 
valise. As my shoes were burst and unfit for 
further use, I purchased at once, in the general 
store attached to the fonda, a pair of apagatos— 
the string-soled canvas shoes universally used 
through the Basque provinces and for a wide 
radius beyond. These cost one peseta. 

From this store a bare wooden stairway led to 
the public apartments of the inn on the first 
floor. One bore the label “ Casino,” a smaller 
one ‘“‘Comedor’’ (dining-room). The space 
between needed no placard to indicate it as the 
kitchen. 

The company of individuals gathered closely 
round a central stove in the casino, I learnt 
afterwards, were the leading inhabitants of Anso. 
They all wore a costume something like that 
which has disappeared in Brittany—white linen 
pantaloons, partly protected by a black velvet 
arrangement scmewhat resembling loose knicker- 
bockers slit at the sides. Either dark, thick 
stockings, or grey woollen gaiters, cross-laced 
with leather thongs, reached to the knees. 
Rather below the waist there was usually wound 
a broad violet sash, whose folds held tobacco- 
pouch and cigarette-papers. A soft linen shirt 
without a collar showed under a loose open 
jacket. A round felt hat with a narrow brim 
was worn indoors and out, and in the case of the 
jaunty youths, cocked very much on one side 
to reveal a brightly-coloured handkerchief tied 
about the head or knotted over one ear. 

There were a few individuals in the ordinary 
garments and soft tweed cap that are, unfortu- 
nately, becoming universal. At a call from the 
landlord of ‘‘ Supper!” these detached them- 
selves, and proved to be, as Don Sebastian had 
predicted, the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, 
the apothecary, and the schoolmaster. The 
landlord also joined the group at table. There 
was also the doctor's wife, a young woman of 
typical Southern Spanish aspect. None of this 
company were natives of the district, and they 
all looked upon Anso and its people as some- 
thing curious and phenomenal. 

During the meal I was subjected to a vigorous 
cross-examination as to where I had come from 
and what my motives were in visiting Anso. 
The fact that I was not selling anything caused 
general astonishment. 

The question of how I could support the 
conditions of life in this primitive place occurred 
to me continually 1 the course of the first meal. 
The impression ot meals generally remains as a 
ccnfusec. mixture of knives, forks, dogs, plates, 
and chi:dren. Undeniably the food was abund- 
ant. tue wine excellent, and served without 
stint. The open hearth, where the soup and 


stew were prepared in pots 
hanging by chains over the 
wood fire, was in view from 
my place at the table. The 
landlord’s wife and mother- 
in-law, squatting on, wooden 
stools, attended to the cook- 
ing, while a troop of un- 
attractive -looking children 
crawled over them. 

As the guests finished suck- 
ing the bones of their meal 
they passed them to the dogs 
or cats beneath the table, and 
when the plates were done with 
they went on the floor as well. 
To describe in detail the table 
manners of the party would 
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A street scene. 


call for a separate and special article. The 
first drink at a meal was what remained of 
the oil or vinegar from one’s helping of 
salad. This was diluted with water and 
drunk direct out of the soup- plates in 
which it was served. The wine-vessels were 
of a special form—like a nearly - spherical 
lecanter, furnished not only with a neck, 
but with a pointed spout projecting from 
the side. One could either fill up one’s 
tumbler from the neck, or else, elevating 
the vessel, direct a thin stream from the 
spout into one’s mouth from a distance of 
three to six inches. 

After the evening meal we returned to 
the casino, where cards and gossip formed 
he only diversion till the arrival of the 
coach between ten and eleven o'clock. 

In a long experience of Spain, I. have 
found all the discomforts of life endurable 
if they are not accompanied by cold. Here 
at Anso, in the middle of April, it was 
bitterly cold. The stove in the middle of 
the room only gave comfort to the imme- 
diate circle huddled close about it. The 
marble tables were like slabs of ice. To 
state that an establishment is electrically 
lighted suggests at once the full scale of 
comforts. But in Spain, even the remotest 
and most primitive of communities are 
electric-lighted if there is only a torrent of 
water in the district. There is no occasion 
for enterprise on the part of the inhabi- 
tants; the companies who supply the 
machinery are prepared also to install it and 


re 
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fit up the motive turbine in the river, while the 
authorities of the town or village can be sure of 
recovering the. outlay by a very moderate 
tax on the inhabitants for lighting. And 
wherever I have met the electric light in Spain 
I have usually found it to be either painful or 
impossible to read or write by—and Anso was 
no exception. 

In the casino it afforded just light enough for 
card-playing until the coach arrived, when some 
papers and letters were distributed and my 
valise was delivered. Then the ring round the 
stove broke up sleepily, and I mounted by a 
ladder-like stair to a small, tile-paved room, as 
simple as a hermit’s cell. 

Upon waking on the morning after my arrival 
I looked out upon closely-packed, high-pitched 
roofs covered with snow—a horrible wet snow 
mixed with rain, and the mixture was still falling. 
I sought an early opportunity of an interview 
with the landlord to arrange for the terms of my 
pension for a period I determined I would not 
define. “It might be a few days—or it might 
be a few weeks,” I stated; “it depends upon 
whether I find the accommodation comfortable.” 

“ Did you wish to have coffee ?” he asked. 

“ Ves, I will take coffee.” 

At this, with a little deliberation, he named 
precisely the sum that Don Sebastian had 
mentioned as just—four pesetas a day. There 
was no necessity for bargaining, and I said I 
would continue on these terms. 

I was in immediate need of boots fit for the 
wet streets, for string-soled apagatos are of no 
use except on perfectly dry ground. There is 
no necessity for shop-signs in Anso, and the 
doctor conducted me to the shoemaker’s 
workshop, which was a small upper room in an 
inconspicuous house. Here I purchased a pair, 
similar to those the doctor himself wore, for the 
price of twenty pesetas, guaranteed to remain 
waterproof and flexible so long as they were 
dressed with unsalted pig’s fat. The boots were 
freely and favourably commented on by the rest 
of the company, with the assurance that the 
English girls would be compelled to admire the 
wearer of such boots, and would probably 
exclaim: ‘“ What fine fellows they must all be 
in the country where such boots are worn!” 

In these boots, therefore, and under conduct 
of the doctor, I made my first preliminary 
perambulation of the two narrow, cobble-paved 
streets that run irregularly in the direction of 
the ridge the town occupies. The transverse 
alleys out of these are used—in open contra- 
vention of municipal regulations—for the 
deposit of house refuse, which, when there is 
rain, is carried down the gullies into the river 
below. These same gullies serve as exits from 


the town for women taking their washing down 
to the river, or leading a donkey into the country 
to get firewood. 

The situation of the town would be the first 
point to strike a stranger. It occupies the ridge 
of a spur, sloping steeply to a river on one side 
and a stream on the other. On all sides the 
Mountains rise in precipitous slopes. The 
national road ends abruptly at a bridge crossing 
the stream, from which point the municipality 
is responsible for the tracks. They are of such 
a nature that all vehicles carrying merchandise 
have to stop and unload at the bridge and 
transfer their goods to mules, horses, or asses. 
Nothing on wheels can proceed farther up the 
valley than Anso, save only wine-carts. 

The two main streets run north and south, 
and the first day of sunshine produced a great 
change in their aspect. On the sunny side 
groups of women clustered on the stone ledge 
running along the walls and serving for a seat. 
Without exception they were all dressed in the 
peculiar costume of the town, and almost all 
were employed in spinning wool with distaff and 
spindle. This thread furnishes the fabric from 
which their heavily-pleated woollen gowns are 
made. These are dyed a peculiar shade of 
peacock-green, and fall straight from the 
shoulders, except when the wearers are at work ; 
the skirts are then gathered up and knotted in a 
bunch about the waist. The high white pleated 
collar recalls the Elizabethan era, but is generally 
hidden by a large coloured handkerchief over 
the head. 

The setting is in complete harmony with the 
costumes. The arched doorways are filled by 
heavy wooden doors, studded with iron nails. 
Door-knockers, balconies, and iron gratings all 
present fantastic examples of primitive wrought- 
iron work. Strange sculptured devices, too, have 
been chiselled in the keystones of the arched 
doorways. 

The circular chimneys are a curious feature 
of the architecture. ‘They are not open at the 
top, but terminate in conical covers, the smoke 
escaping from openings just below. 

At the first sign of my camera the women 
dispersed and scuttled through the arched stone 
doorways like rabbits ; my sketch-book produced 
the same effect. But they were ready enough 
to talk if I approached empty-handed. The one 
who afforded the most information was an old 
woman who had worked in France during the 
Franco-Prussian War, filling cartridges for the 
French army. 

Frc m her I learnt that the idea prevailed that 
the object of photographs and sketches was to 
hold the Ansonians up to ridicule in London and 
Paris and the New World. And when she told 


me about the 
last stranger 
who had 
made a stay 
amongst 
them, and had 
represented 
Anso in the 
theatres of 
Paris as an 
uncivilized 
place peopled 
by savages, I 
at once iden- 
tified the 
Parisian 
dramatist 
whose _pic- 
turesque ac- 
counts had led 
me to make 
my expedi- 
tion. From all 
I could gather he was the only 
foreigner before myself who had 
made any stay in Anso. 

Some of the carabineros who 
encountered me sketching in the 
streets raised a protest that did 
not appear to be either serious 
or emphatic. I appealed to the 
captain of carabineros, a regular 
frequenter of the casino in the 
evenings. Strictly speaking, I 
ought to be furnished with a 
permit from the Governor of the 
Province, he said; but, having 
examined my sketch- book, he 
himself was prepared to accept 
the responsibility of permitting 
me to continue. Still, sketching 
in the streets was attended with 
a good many difficulties. Some- 
times a crowd, each individual 
afflicted with a bronchial cough, 
gathered closely round. Some- 
times a violent wind made work 
almost impossible. 

A spot that became a favourite 
pitch was in the Plaza de la 
Torre, opposite a wine-shop. 
The only wheeled vehicles that 
ever attempted the rough gra- 
dient from the highway up to the 


town were the red carts that brought the wine- 
skins here. The arrival of a cart drawn by three 
mules always brought the shoemaker down from 


his attic, and he lent a hand at 
seemingly for pastime. 


The same plaza served 
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‘The women of Anso fetch water in conical, 

brass-bound buckets fom a fountain in an 

open space opposite the inn — the oaly 
‘water-supply in the town. 


the unloading, 
children. 
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the veterinary 
surgeon as an 
operating 
theatre when 
he attended 
to asick horse. 
An old woman 
served as his 
assistant, to 
hold the 
animal’s head, 
and the gyra- 
tions of the 
three gave 
much sport to 
the few spec- 
tators. 

After I had 
been about a 
week in the 
town, and my 
sketch - books 
had been 
scrupulously examined by all 
the habitués of the casino in the 
evenings, some of these allowed 
me to sketch their portraits. 

One of these models was a 
youth with piercing eyes and 
ferocious brows, who walked 
with a swinging stride, his hands 
thrust deep in his violet sash as 
though he grasped a concealed 
knife. He looked an individual 
it would be imprudent to offend, 
yet his features relaxed into a 
reassuring smile whenever he 
caught my eye. 

The landlord, being something 
of a humorist, used to announce 
that this youth was afhanced to 
the servant of the curate, and 
that the curate, being jealous, 
refused to marry them ; this was 
the reason of the young man’s 
melancholy. Suggestions were 
made that I should attempt 
surreptitious caricatures of some 
of the unwilling subjects. I ex- 
plained that, as I had been con- 
stantly endeavouring to prove 
to the people of Anso that I did 
not wish to offend them, this pro- 
posal could not be considered. 


“ He has reason,” said the doctor, gravely. 
Possibly this incident aroused the confidence 
of the women, for I was afterwards asked by 
some of them if I would take photographs of their 
As my films were running short, I made 
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it a condition that I should take the mothers 
with the children. Several appointments were 


agreed upon for the purpose, which appointments 
the women invariably failed in. Though I had 
refused to make sketches against the people’s 


of the windows. This custom is likely to occasion 
a rude surprise to the stranger who may wander 

the streets in the early morning. 
There is a most theatrical prison-cell in one 
of the innermost chambers, in which the mayor 
has authority to confine mis- 


Setting out in the morning to work in the fields—Wooden ploughs, one of which is seen tied on 
or tilling the vail 


the back of the mule, are still wed f 


wishes, I could not feel so scrupulous about the 
camera, and nearly all my photographs were 
obtained surreptitiously. 

The only water supply in the town was the 
fountain in the open space opposite the inn. 
Here the women came to fetch water in conical 
wooden buckets, bound with hoops of polished 
brass, and carried on their heads. 

The ayuntamiento, or town-hall, adjoins the 
inn, and the mayor and town councillors form 
the bulk of the party who play cards in the 
casino in the evenings. In the mornings some 
of them may be seen setting out to work in the 
fields, with a wooden plough tied on the back 
of a mule. There are one or two, however, who 
spend the whole day basking in the sun. 

One of these was a youth who called himself 
secretary to the mayor. It was he who revealed 
something of the town’s ancient history through 
the medium of a store-cupboard full of old parch- 
ment volumes and Papal bulls. A combined 
industry of cattle-breeding and smuggling appears 
to have prevailed from the earliest times. 

One old book, printed in 1598, set forth the 
privileges granted by King Fernando the 
Catholic to the Ansonians. Others of the same 
epoch establish or confirm certain ordinances 
which exist disregarded to this day, notably the 
prohibition against throwing house refuse out 


demeanants to the extent of 
fifteen days. It is dimly lighted 
by a small iron-barred window. 
and two great candlesticks of 
twisted iron are firmly planted 
in the hearthstone. This cell 
serves as kitchen to the man 
who fills the office of crier and 
general messenger tothe mayor, 
and is very seldom occupied 
by a prisoner. 

Until recently the crier used 
a drum in making his announce- 
ments. This is now superseded 
by a small copper horn, and 
the disused drum is preserved 
with the ancient documents. 
Part of the furniture of the 
council- room consists of the 
wooden boxes used for drawing 
lots for military service. 

The archives supplied me 
with these figures—that there 


The crucifix on the upper roadway. 
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are fifteen nundred inhabitants in Anso, and that 
this number has been nearly the same as far back 
as records exist. ‘The number of occupied houses 
is three hundred and eighty-six. 

A hard cheese made from sheep and goats’ 
milk was part of the dietary at the inn, and this 
and sheep wool are the staple products of the 
district. 

The town has only three exits or entrances, 
at each of which stands a stone or iron cross. 
The higher exit from the town passes an ancient 
hermitage on one side and a stable on the other, 
wherein are housed two stallions maintained by 
the State. 

The steep hillside has been trimmed into small, 
flat terraces, which will be threshing floors in the 
autumn. At present they serve the boys for the 
setting of ingenious bird-traps, contrived of a 
slab of stone delicately supported on twigs and 
arranged to crush the bird in falling. 


Seings a costume into the streets not seen on 
‘women in mourning. 


Sunday morning Mass 
other days—that of the 


Another juvenile industry is collecting tin 
boxes and cases, from which they melt down the 
tin over wood fires. 

The crucifix on this upper roadway is the most 
remarkable of the three. The stone shaft 
stands on the precipitous edge of the rocky path- 
way high above the river. The wrought iron 
crucifix stands loosely in a socket, and can be 
lifted out by whoever wishes. 

A cold wind used to blow down this valley 
from the distant snow-peaks, but a wall of rock 
with the sun shining on it afforded a shelter 


where the carabinero sentry told me of the 
smuggling industry that prevailed here until 
thirty or forty years ago, when armed bands 
carrying bell-mouthed muskets used to conduct 
strings of horses, numbering sometimes a 
hundred, laden with contraband. 

Very picturesque figures passed us along this 
stony pathway—curiously-clad men and women 
conducting small donkeys with loads of firewood, 


‘Wandering musicians in the streets of Anso. 


horses carrying a wooden plough or perhaps half- 
a-dozen new lambs, their heads projecting from 
pouches or pockets hung saddle-wise across the 
horse’s back. 

A comer of the Plaza de la Torre gave access 
to one of the stoniest and steepest crevices in 
the hillside, serving as a track leading down to a 
bridge spanning the river. ‘The path is only 
practicable for animals. and by the time-worn 
stone cross on the farther side it diverges into 
Tough mountain tracks. 

Being the western side of the town, this 
became an irresistible haunt towards the hour 
of sunset, when the houses and their tiled roofs 
caught the last glow of the setting sun after the 
shadows had filled the valley. 

Above this bridge an ancient mill, restored and 
strengthened some years ayo, supplies light and 
water and grinds all the flour the town consumes. 
The original mill-wheel was a wooden turbine, 
with its axis placed vertically. The present iron 
turbine is placed horizontally. The mill-leat 
may be followed by a rocky scramble along the 
steep hillside to the point where it is drawn from 
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the river above a fuaming cascade. An iron cross 
planted in the rock commemorates a suicide in a 
deep pool which yields the best trout to one of 
the carabineros, the only fisherman of repute. 

Though I visited the church on two or three 
occasions, and with different guides, yet no one 
could give me any information about it, or knew 
how old were the parchment music-books bound 
in wood and iron and leather, or the revolving 
wooden desk supporting them, surmounted by a 
carved crucifix. The pictures I was asked to 
pronounce on as works of art were almost black 
and the subjects indistinguishable. They had 
been ruined with coarse varnish, and several 
rents were patched with pieces of canvas. 

Sunday morning Mass brings a costume into 
the streets not seen on other days, that of the 
women in mourning. A white hood almost 
conceals the face, and the black skirt has a 
white border round the edge. Very few of the 
men attend Mass. ‘Those who do occupy the 
gallery. 

The few excursions I made into the country 
were usually under the guidance of the apothe- 
cary, who was a botanist and a sportsman. We 
usually took the rough mule-track following the 
river towards the snow-crowned peaks that form 
the frontier. There are fastne: in these 
mountains where the Pyrenean bear still sur- 
vives, and I was told that not long before my 
arrival a colt had heen killed by one. 

One day the barber-dentist conducted me by 
rough mountain tracks to the little community 
of Fago, whose isolation is even more complete 
than that of Anso, for it is inaccessible to vehicles, 
and has neither telegraph nor electric light. 

A girl of about filteen carries the letters there 
daily, a journey of about three hours on foot. 

‘The people of Fago wear the same costume as 
in Anso, but their houses are more like Irish 
cabins. 

During the wet weather the spinning women of 
Anso continued their work in the bakehouses, 
where the great dome-shaped brick ovens radiated 
agrateful warmth, rom them I learnt how the 
folk of Anso live. In winter the town is almost 
abandoned. The men conduct their sheep, goats, 
or cows down to the lowlands, while the younger 
women cross over into France, where they find 
employment in factories and shops. Yet none 
of them knew more than a few words of French. 
Many of the young people, also, emigrate to 
South America. 

The warmth of the bakehouses attracted 
strange types of wandering musicians or mendi- 
cants. The musicians, to the tinkling of a 
guitar, sang songs of which they sold copies at 
a perra-chica (a halfpenny) each. These sheets 


are decorated with 
woodcuts. 

The mendicants sold equally primitive al- 
manacs, m‘nted in Saragossa, which commanded 
confidence for the reason that they predicted 
much rain, snow, and cold in the mountainous 
districts during the winter. 

Both the musicians and the mendicants met 
with kindly treatment, and doles of bread and 
scraps of food kept their wallets filled. 

One night some of us, including the secretary 
and apothecary, found our way to an obscure 
wine-shop, where a dust-raising dance was in 
progress. The musicians were a man and woman 
of gipsy type. both blind, and playing guitar and 
mandoline. There was something plaintive in 
the high-pitched voice of the woman. The couple 
knew Spain from end to end, and they told me 
these mountainous districts of rocky pathways 
and no roads were hard for them to travel in, 
though they earned more money there. 

Notwithstanding the primitive style of my 
lodging, the daily life of the town, and even the 
life of the inn, maintained a constant 
interest, revealing pictures that have been 
repeating themselves unchanged for ages, and 
suggesting an infinity of motives for the artist. 

They are motives likely to pass unobserved by 
the average traveller, who would have little 
appreciation for the detailed incidents of domestic 
life for which the elevated platform of the kitchen 
hearth forms the stage. 

It is in the kitchen that the landlord shaves, 
the granny combs her hair, the baby is washed 
and fed, the pigeons are plicked, and the fish 
cleaned. Here, too, the doctor and veterinary 
surgeon make pretence of cleaning instruments 
which, I believe, they use in common, 

It was with most affectionate farewells that 
I was sent on my way after a stay of two weeks 
in these primitive surroundings. The landlord 
of the inn, whose welcome had displayed so 
little cordiality, lent me his horse gratuitously 
to ride to Roncal by rough and _ precipitous 
pathways over the mountains, the youth who 
came with me to bring the horse back being 
also a volunteer. 

It was from Roncal that the motor-bus carried 
me back the next day to the electric railway 
and put me upon recognized travelling tracks 
again, 

But if ever I should fulfil the numerous 
promises I made to the apothecary and the rest 
of the caballeros to return to Anso, it will be in 
the summer-time, and carrying a tent on mule- 
back to pitch upon the threshing grounds high 
above the river—the only flat patches available 
in that strange little community. 
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Against Odds. 


By CAPTAIN GEO. D. HAIGH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK C. PAPB. 


In 1896 the natives of Matabeleland rose against their white masters and massacred nearly four 
hundred of the scattered settlers before the alarm could be given. This exciting story sets forth the 
adventures of two men who survived the slaughter and managed to reach Buluwayo in safety. 


ARMING as we knew it in Matabele- 
land in 1896 was not any too 
ge strenuous a life. A well-watered 


with game—what life could seem 
rosier to youngsters like ourselves? Most of 
us had served through the Matabele War of 
’93, and after that had done a year or two of 
service in the police, waiting until we knew more 
of the country before taking up our farms. ‘The 
only bother to us was that we were so scattered. 
My nearest neighbour, for instance, was fifteen 
miles 3 . and beyond him you had to go 
a further twenty before finding another occupied 
farm. Matabele kraals were everywhere ; one 
could not go a mile without meeting a party of 
Matabele, hunting or with their cattle. But as 
we were all good friends, the preponderance of 
blacks did not seem to matter in the least. 

April 6th, 1896, was much the same as any 
other day. As it happened, I had not ridden 
out as usual, but had promised myself a morning's 
shooting on the 7th. ‘Towards sundown my two 
small herd boys came in with my flock of goats, 
and after kraaling and milking them came to 
me and asked leave to spend the night at their 
kraal, about three miles away. ‘This was quite 
a common occurrence, and I gave them per- 
mission and watched them scamper off. After 
supper I lay and read for a while, and then 
turned in, intending to make an early start next 
morning, for, even if our winter zeas commencing, 
the April sun could be mighty unpleasant, and 
there was really nothing nicer than the cool of 
the early dawn. I was up before dawn, saddled 
my pony, and set off. I rode along the banks 
of the Mbila River, which ran near my place, but 
had no luck at all, I had hoped to find buck 
feeding. but beyond seeing an old wolf slinking 
home there was not a sign of anything. 

An hour after sunrise I determined to return. 
My pony was a good walker, and I must have 
covered at least twelve miles. Going home, I 
made better speed, and decided to call in at the 
kraal where my boys had slept. It was the usual 
collection of huts, grouped at the bottom and 
on the slopes of a small kopje. 1 was well known 


there, and I felt that a drink of fresh milk would 
taste good. ‘To my astonishment, as I came at 
a canter round the corner of the hill, the whole 
crowd of natives scattered, yelling and shrieking, 
and fled for all they were worth. I noticed no 
men, however—only the women of the place. 
Shouting to them to stop only made matters 
worse, so galloping along, I cut off a young girl 
who was one of the stragglers. Rounding up 
my capture, I jumped off to stop her trying to 
clear aw The Matabele in those days had 
curious ideas of a horse, and for the first minute 
all the girl could do was to cling to me and 
implore me not to let my pony eat her. I calmed 
her, and pointed out that “ Bill” was much too 
well behaved to think of doing so. Then I asked 
her what on earth was wrong with everyone. 
She replied, native fashion, by questioning me. 
Where had 1 come from? I explained my 
movements, and she then took my breath away 
by saying that if I had not gone out shooting 
I should have been dead by now. All the men 
of the kraal, about forty of them, had gone to my 
place to kill me, and the men from Pupulwari’s 
kraal had gone to kill ‘Shamus (Chambers, 
my neighbour). By the evening, she concluded, 
there would be no white men left alive in Mata- 
beleland ! 

As luck had it, I knew the girl. She had been 
amongst those who had built my huts for me. 
and [ had always treated them well. I let her go, 
mounted my pony, and took the path to my 
homestead. To say that I believed her tale 
would be ridiculous ; I utterly scouted the idea. 
At most I thought the men had gone to my place 
to give a war-dance, in the hopes of being 
rewarded with any spare meat I might have. 
On I went, and the three miles soon slipped by. 
As I neared my home I could hear quite a row 
going on, but it was only on reaching the edge 
of the clearing that I really grasped what had 
happened. My three huts were in flames ; some 
of the Matabele were busy skinning and cutting 
up my goats, and the remainder of the gang, in 
full war-paint, with shields, assegais, and a gun 
or two, were strutting around, now and then 
giving terrific leaps, brandishing their spears. 
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and yelling out how many white men they were this was just an isolated outrage, committed out 
going to kill. As I watched, my pony gave me of pure devilment. 


away ; he remembered he was close to his stable, There was not a soul in sight as I reached the 
and walked forward. This brought me into kraal, and this was so much the better for my 
full view, and wasn’t there a howl and a rush ! plan. I knew the Matabele were not far behind 
Before I could turn, the Matabele had sprinted me, for they can run like greyhounds, and I hadn’t 
over half of the two hundred yards between us, much time to spare. I slung my pony’s reins 


and before my pony could really get going, a Over a stump at the far end of the kraal, rushed 
dozen assegais were whizzing round me. [ just back, pulled out some thatch from one of the 
dug my spurs in and went off for all I was worth huts, and set fire to it. As they were built almost 
along the path I had come. It may seem touching, I knew that the whole lot would soon 
terribly cowardly to have cleared off, without go. Returning to my pony, I rode off a few yards 


striking a blow in defence of “ hearth and home,” So as to be clear of the smoke, As the fire took 
but there it is. I went off in more than a hurry. hold, horrid yells went up from the bush, where 
I did a lot of thinking during that ride, but my the women were hiding, but none of them made 


chief feeling was absolute Tage at these brutes an Appearance. Meanwhile I was watching the 
who had burnt my place. What on earth were path I had come up. Presently a Matabele 
they up to? Even then I could not believe Tan out and dashed for the huts, evidently 
what the girl had told me—that it was a pre- wanting to save some of his belongings. Then 
meditated rising all over the country. I reckoned 4 couple more came into view. I thought I had 


db Google 
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better not risk too much, so I covered my man 
and fired, and had the satisfaction of seeing him 
drop. Just then out came two more and charged 
at me. I managed to get one of these, and then 
cleared off, my intention being to ride to Cham- 
bers’s place and take council with him. As I rode 
along, I did not feel any too satisfied with 
myself. I began to think I had retaliated too 
strongly, and that what I had done could hardly 
come under the head of ‘‘ self-defence.” I soon 
found myself on the road, and reckoned my 
troubles were over. I had been “nursing” my 
pony, and was going gently round a corner, when 


“I just dog my spurs in and went off for all I was worth.” 


I ran into another gang of natives, all fully 
armed. I didn’t wait, but cut off into the bush, 
and as I didso felt old “ Bill” give a tremendous 
bound. After going some distance, seeing that 
I was not being followed, I dismounted and found 
my pony had quite a big gash in his flank. 


Luckily, however, there was no real harm done. 
I now began to fear things were rather serious, 
but I still had hopes of finding Chambers. After 
that last encounter I avoided the road, and going 
quietly along, it was about midday when I came 
out on a kopje whence I could command a view 
of where Chambers lived. He was in a much 
more central position than I was; his farm 
touched the Tuli coach road, and there was a 
coach stable there. He had also erected a small 
trading store, and had a young brother to run it 
for him. 

Instead of finding safety, as I had hoped, 
I saw that the worst had happened. Everything 
was in ruins, and the place simply swarming 
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with Matabele. I could only hope that Chambers 
and his brother had escaped, but I had grave 
doubts as to that. Where I was there was good 
cover, so I decided to rest my poor pony, and 
think over things. 

The outlook seemed pretty serious. I was 
nearly a hundred miles from Buluwayo, and to 
get there should have to go through a country 
simply teeming with natives on the rampage. 
To make matters worse, I had only a dozen 
cartridges. About thirty miles farther on I knew 
I should strike an isolated kopje, standing just 
beyond the junction of the Tuli and Filaburi 
roads ; there was also a farm fairly close to it. 
My idea was to travel by night, gain the hill. 
and rest there all the next day. | felt sure I should 
see someone coming from Filaburi. Soon after 
dark I commenced my journey. I felt quite safe 
in making for the road, as the Matabele have 
a great dread of moving at night ; the dawn is 
their time. At nine p.m. I was able to’ give 
“ Bill” a drink at a stream that ran across the 
road. I also had a combination breakfast- 
dinner-supper of fresh water, and felt better for 
it. Finally I bathed the pony’s wound and 
then went ahead. It was good going, and I was 
anxious to get to my kopje as soon as I could ; 
so although ‘ Bill” objected I kept him at it. 
About six miles from my goal I reached another 
coach stable, but it, too, was burnt down. 
I realized now that the Matabele had risen 
everywhere, and that my chances of reaching 
Buluwayo were not good, to say the least. 

At last I reached my hill, and jolly thankful 
I was. I had often noticed it, standing by itself, 
but had little dreamt that it would ever appeal 
to me as a haven of refuge. “ Bill” objected 
strongly to the extra climb after the doing he 
had had, but there was no help for it ; he and I 
had to seek out the thickest patch of bush we 
could if we wanted to save our skins. Matabele 
are very keen-sighted, and I felt that if we were 
spotted we should have a pretty strenuous time 
of it. When I had tied up my pony, and 
had watched him begin to nibble at the few 
bits of grass within reach, it was getting light. 
i made my way cautiously to the summit, 
intending to shelter there amongst the boulders 
and enjoy the scenery, but more especially to 
watch the two roads, in case anyone came along. 
And didn’t I have a shock when I looked about 
me! On the east side of the hill were a dozen 
Matabele huts, and just beyond them the patch 
of land where they grew their mealies! This 
was utterly unexpected, and I felt mighty foolish 
at having run into suchatrap. Still, there I was, 
and I had to make the best of it. I watched 
the kraal as a cat watches a mousehole, and it 
gradually dawned on me that the male population 


were absent, which made matters a great deal 
easier. But it was slow work lying there, watching 
those roads, along which not a soul came. From 
the kraal smoke was now rising, and that 
reminded me more than ever that it was break- 
fast time. 

About ten o'clock I could see a cloud of 
dust rising on the Filaburi road. At first 
I had hoped it might be the mail coach, but 
T soon saw that the dust was moving too slowly, 
and was too extended to be the mail. Finally 
I made out Matabele, and by the time they had 
passed my kopje I had counted over three hundred 
of them, all armed, and in full war kit. Some 
of the women at the kraal ran down to the road as 
the army passed on. After them came stragglers 
and a few women, carrying terrific burdens ; 
their special lords and masters were evidently 
important folk, who wanted looking after. To 
my joy, the women down at the road joined the 
other lot, and went on with them. The whole 
crowd went off along the road to Umzingwani, 
and I felt thai the storekeeper there was in for 
a bad time if that mob found him. But I had 
my own troubles to think of. The day dragged 
frightfully, and I was feeling horribly tired. 
I kept straining my eyes for the sight of a white 
man, but beyond a few small parties of natives 
no one showed up. The only thing I dreaded 
was that some of the passers-by would use that 
kraal as an hotel, and so make my job more 
difficult. I had long ago decided that the place 
was going to feed “ Bill” and me, even if I had 
to shoot someone, and native visitors would have 
spoilt my plan. But luck was on my side, and 
no one called in. As the sun got low some 
diminutive boys drove in their flock of goats 
and milked them. As soon as the evening meal 
had been prepared, the whole remaining popula- 
tion—three women, two girls, and a whole 
swarm of children—retired to the huts. 

When it was quite dark I descended the 
kopje, leading my pony as carefully as I could. 
He was so hungry, and in such a hurry to reach 
the bottom, that he kept on poking his nose into 
the middle of my back, and twice nearly had 
me over. When he got down, poor little beggar, 
I had not the heart to stop him, but let him crop 
the grass for a good half hour. I then secured 
him in a spot where I could make sure of reaching 
him if I were in a hurry, and went on alone. 

Natives, when once asleep, are like logs, and 
T had little fear of being heard. I made straight 
for the hut I had seen the women and girls enter ; 
I knew that was where the food would be. There 
wasn't a sound beyond their heavy breathing. 
It was an easy matter to shift the mat that closed 
the entrance ; then I crawled in, and put the 
mat in position again. I could talk Matabele 
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fluently, so 1 quietly woke the lady nearest to me 
and told her to blow up the ashes of the fire so 
that I could see. At first she thought I was a native, 
but on seeing me she tried to scream. I stopped 
that by threatening to shoot her ; then she woke 
the others, and I made them produce their por- 
ridge and milk. After a big dish of exceedingly 
stodgy porridge, washed down with milk, I felt 
better, but thought I deserved something more. 
I then questioned the women, and heard a pretty 
alarming tale. ‘According to them, I was the sole 
survivor, and would not last long. They could 
tell me nothing of the store at Umzingwani, 
except that their men had gone there yesterday, 
to join in the killing. People from “Shamus ” 
(Chambers) had told them that both the white 
tnen there had been killed. The ladies, it appeared, 
had heard of my exploit, and regarded me with 
interest. 

It was no time for fooling ; I felt that I should 
have my work cut out to reach Buluwayo. So, 
telling the women to stay where they were, or 
I would shoot the lot of them, I went to the 
goat kraal, killed one of the goats, brought it 
back, and started them on to skin it. I finished 
the two forequarters without an effort. I made 
them half roast one of the hind quarters, rubbed 
some salt in, and felt that I had solved the 
problem of the morrow’s dinner. Telling the 
women I should be back, { went and fetched my 

ny, for I was determined he should have a share 
of all the good things. I then told the two girls 
to come to the mealie land and pluck some 
mealies for “ Bill.” I was net going to run the 
risk of letting him loose <> ieed. The ladies flatly 
refused, and pleaded their fear of © ghosts.” I said 
1 would come with them, and would keep the 
ghosts off. At that they came along like lambs, 
and thoroughly entered into the spirit of the 
thing. They soon had a pile of mealies for my 
old pony, and I watched him crunch away with 
great satisfaction. All the time I was debating 
what to do. I seriously considered taking two 
of my “ hostesses » along with me as hostages, 
but I knew they would only delay me, so 1 
abandoned the idea. 

‘As soon as I saw “ Bill” had dined sufficiently 
I convoyed my fair charges back to their huts. 
I knew they could not give the alarm before 
daylight, and by that time I should be utterly 
beyond their reach. So I bade them a more oF 
less tender farewell and started. “ Bill” was 
feeling all the better for his rest and feed, and 
we reached Umzingwani about midnight. When 
I had last been there I had found quite a decent 
store, a few spare huts for travellers, and the 
usual relay coach-stable. Now all the buildings 
were roofless and in ruins, so J wasted little time 


there. Farther on, at 4 place called Kwa 
Vol xxxv.—3, 


Belozi, the road led through a gorge; on the 
one side was the Umzingwani River and hills 
and kraals, with more hills on the other side. 
‘To avoid the gorge and go round over the hills 
would take me miles out of my way, and delay 
me fearfully ; so I reckoned it was best to take 
my chance with the gorge. I rode along very 
gingerly, but beyond a few dogs, who kicked up 2 
terrific row, aothing happened. I breathed much 
freer when I was through that awkward place. 

Dawn saw me only a further ten miles beyond 
Umzingwani ; there had been times when I had 
literally to feel my way. By daylight I was ona 
ridge overlooking the whole valley, and here I 
remained all day. Below me I could see kraals, 
and—what seemed ominous—parties of Matabele, 
all making in the direction of Buluwayo. I had 
only one more bad spot to pass through, and I 
reckoned that the next midday would see me at 
my goal. With evening I was on my way again, 
and pushing my pony for all he was worth; I 
wanted to cover as much ground as I could during 
the night. Poor “ Bill” was not much of a 
racer, and I felt that if we were chased at the 
end of another hard thirty miles my few car- 
tridges would not help me much. About mid- 
night my pony and I had a much-needed drink, 
and I finished my leg of goat. I was as tired as 
poor “ Bill,” and wanted to pull off the road and 
go to sleep, but the risk was too great. 

Just before dawn I passed the last coach-stable 
before Buluwayo ; the Matabele had evidently 
burnt the mules as well as the building. It was 
now getting light again. I had still ten miles to 
go, and another dangerous spot to pass at the 
Six Mile Spruit. Here was quite a collection of 
kraals, all of good size, and nowhere to take cover. 
My luck had served me so well that I was getting 
rather tired of dodging Matabele, but they are 
so clever at cutting a man off,and my pony was 
so exhausted, that I was compelled to efface 
myself as much as possible. I therefore made a 
long detour and saw no one until I reached 
Maatge Umhlope, three miles out from Buluwayo. 
where I found a picket on guard, and heard 
some terrible news. So far, barring a man named 
Murphy, no one had come in from my direction ; 
apparently we were the sole survivors out of 
eighty settlers. T rode on and found everyone 
busy helping to make a laager in the Market 
Square. I joined in—and didn’t we work ! The 
news one heard was appalling. The Matabele 
had risen all over the country, and had murdered 
everyone they could find; the official figures 
later put the list at three hundred and eighty 
men, women, and children. The native police 
had also murdered their officers, and deserted 
with their rifles and ammunition. 


By degrees stray survivors came in, but no 
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one had had the luck to get off so easily as I had 
done ; I had been more than fortunate. 

Murphy, my fellow-survivor from the Insiya 
district, had an absolutely miraculous escape. 
He and a partner had been working a gold 
claim ; they sank a shaft about thirty feet deep, 
and had then tunnelled in on each side, to follow 
the gold reef. On the morning of the seventh he 
was lying half awake in his hut when he heard 
a terrific row coming from where his partner 
slept. Rushing out, he found that his gang of 
boys had stabbed his mate, and were dragging 
the body out of the hut. The moment they saw 
Murphy they sprang at him, but he managed to 
break through them and bolted for the shaft. 
By the time he reached it he had three assegais 
sticking in him. Grabbing hold of the rope on 
the windlass, he slid swiftly to the bottom. 
Here he found a pickaxe and a drill, grabbed them 
up, and retreated into one of the tunnels. Pre- 
sently the gang of murderers came to the top of 
the shaft, carrying Murphy's and his partner's 
guns, and fired a few shots down. This proved 
poor sport, however, so they retired, and, as he 
learnt after, amused themselves by again stabbing 
his partner's body, throwing it into the hut, and 
then setting fire to the building. And these, 
mark you, were “ boys ” the two white men had 
employed for months, and had always treated 
well. 

At last the gang came along again, but appa- 
rently there were no volunteers to beard Murphy 
in his subterranean hiding-place. Suddenly a 
charge of dynamite was flung down with the fuse 
alight, and Murphy scuttled to the end of his 
tunnel. Beyond dislodging a few pebbles and 
causing a lot of smoke, however, the explosion 
did no harm. Three of these charges were sent 
down one after the other; but, although half 
choked by the fumes, Murphy sustained no 
injury. 

Presently he heard voices in the shaft, and, 
peering out cautiously, he beheld two of his 
boys coming down the rope. One of them carried 
a rifle on his back ; the rest of the gang, at the 
sides of the shaft, looked down eagerly. Murphy 
retired to the end of his tunnel and waited for 
his visitors. The two boys, arrived at the bottom 
of the shaft, were in the light, and plainly visible. 
Murphy could not be seen. To his horror the 
prospector saw that each native carried a fuse 
and a supply of dynamite. They fitted the 


fuses to the explosive and threw one charge into 
each tunnel, starting at once to climb up the 
shaft again. Murphy must be one in a million ; 
he just stood there watching that sputtering 
fuse, and when within a few seconds of explod- 
ing he seized the charge and threw it towards 
the shaft. It exploded just as it reached the 
rope below the two natives, but he only bagged 
one boy, and not the one who carried the rifle, 
who swarmed up to safety. 

After this little skirmish the prospector retired 
to his tunnel, feeling pretty sure that there would 
be no more attempts to smoke him out. He 
waited the whole day, sitting there in his shirt, 
but nothing more happened. When it was dark 
he determined to yo out and investigate. The 
Matabele had drawn the rope up after them, but 
that was nothing to a veteran miner. ‘The shaft 
was stayed here and there with timber, and this 
made climbing easy. He went up cautiously. 
taking his pickaxe with him. — All he found was a 
scene of wreckage ; the natives had gone. And 
there he was, nearly eighty. miles from Buluwayo, 
clothed in a shirt, with no boots, and his only 
weapon a pickaxe ! He surmised the same as | 
did, that the outbreak of the boys was only an 
isolated affair, and he thought that all he would 
have to do was to walk to the store at Insiva, 
about five miles away. This was the store of the 
Insiya district, owned by Messrs. Edkins and 
Baragwanath. There were usually five white 
men there, besides travellers. Murphy reached 
it about nine p.m., and found everything de- 
stroyed and the buildings in ruins. He hunted 
about, but could find no bodies, so hoped the 
whites had all escaped. Pursuing his search, 
near the stable he found a corpse, but it was so 
hacked about that he was unable to recognize it. 
The body had a pair of boots; these Murphy 
removed and donned, feeling that he stood a 
better chance now that he had footwear, Forth- 
with he started on his long tramp to Buluwayo. 
He had absolutely no food the whole while, save 
for a couple of melons he found in a native field. 
Although on foot, he made better time than I 
did, and reached Buluwayo some hours before me. 

The Matabele campaign of 1896 has been 
written about by better pens than mine, and it 
is only necessary to say here that the rebellion 
was put down with a firm hand and ample repa- 
Tation exacted for the slaughter of so many 
unsuspecting white settlers. 


The party on the trail. 


ACROSS THE ANDES 
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How a party of explorers achieved the seemingly impossible. 


The Transandine Railway, that 


wonderful feat of engineering, had been snowed up for months, and the only means of communi- 
cation between the east and west coasts of South America was by way of the long sea journey round 


the Horn. 


he did, spite of the wiseacres who said that it meant certain death. 


The leader of the party vowed he would cross the mighty Andes on foot, and cross them 


This article describes the 


adventures that befell the travellers during their record-breaking trip. 


HROUGH the march of science and 
(hy | the ingenuity of man it is usually 
ie ,, possible nowadays to cross from 
Kae-Saay) Buenos Ayres, on the eastern coast 
~ Of South America, to Valparaiso, on 
the west, traversing the cordilleras of the Andes, 
the highest mountains in the Americas, in com- 
fort and even luxury. The construction of the 
Transandine Railway, which links up the two 
principal republics of the South, is an engineering 
feat of which the officials concerned may well 
be proud. It is an object-lesson of the superiority 
of mind over matter. Though the engineers 
have triumphed to a great extent, however, and 
have laid their shining metal rails over and 
through the backbone of South America, they 
have not as yet succeeded in completely defeating 
the natural forces, which at times defy their 
skill and nullify their efforts. 

It was at such a period in July last that three 
of us, members of the Captain Besley Scientific 
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Expedition, which had recently completed a 
survey of the great Amazon River from source 
to mouth, paid a visit to the capital of Argentina. 
While there, an urgent message from some of 
the archeologists of the party, then busily engaged 
in investigating the buried cities of the Incas in 
Peru, recalled Captain Besley, the head of the 
expedition. Being unwilling to lose time by 
the long voyage around the continent, he decided 
to attempt the almost impossible feat of crossing 
the Andes on foot. 

The gigantic cordilleras were completely snow- 
bound at that time, and, it was claimed, totally 
impassable. The last Transandine train had 
come through on May 31st, since when there 
had been no communication whatever by the 
overland route. Those in authority who became 
aware of the captain’s object named it as an 
insane idea, and engineers and surveyors who 
had spent years in a strenuous fight with the 
snow-girt mountains endeavoured to dissuade 
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him from his pu It was simply courting 
disaster, they sald, to attempt to cross the 
divide between Puente del Inca and Juncal. 
For over ten years no such terrible climatic 
conditions had prevailed ; the mountain passes 
held death-traps of which the most experienced 
guides were unaware. Avalanches were reported 
“almost daily from the mountain stations, and 
a party of five who had the temerity to attempt 
the crossing had paid the penalty with their lives. 

But the leader of our expedition was not to be 
deterred by such reports. An explorer of several 
years’ standing, he had experienced the dangers 
of the trail in many lands. Small wonder, then, 
that he discounted the reported dangers of the 
Andes. ‘To him it meant but a shoit journey 
on foot of a hundred and forty-three kilometres, 
a portion of which, no doubt, could be passed 
in comparative safety, From Puente del Inca 
to Juncal, a distance of fifty kilometres, in 
reality represented the danger zone, and surely, 
he argued, a determined dash through that 
region would suffice. 

Having decided to make the journey, the 
captain’s two years’ residence in the ice-fields 
of Alaska stood us in good stead. Our outfit 
held all those things necessary when one goes 
forth to battle with the elements and conquer 
them. Experience and dogged determination 
were no small portion of it, and a complete 
understanding and thorough faith in our chief 


enabled W. J. K. Holbrook, our camera man 
and third member of the party, and myself to 
view with interest, if not with complete equa- 
nimity, the pre arations made for our fight with 
the Andean snow-fields. 

Everything being in readiness, we boarded 
the express at Retiro station, Buenos Ayres, on 
Friday, July roth, for Mendoza, at which place 
the mountain division of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway commences. Several prominent 
residents who had heard of Captain Besley’s ’ 
intention to attempt the impossible were present 
to say adieu and give expression to their fears 
for our safety and success. Some enthusiastic 
autograph-hunters and souvenir-collectors bezged 
for our signatures, and an enterprising Press 
photographer “ snapped” our group, the print 
presumably to be pigeon-holed until the news 
of our annihilation by an avalanche should be 
reported from the mountains, when it would 
become a valuable and topical illustration with 
which to head our obituary notice. 

From Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, which occupies 
twenty-five hours, is one of the most uninterest- 
ing train journeys possible to conceive. Owing 
to the impetus given to the chilled meat trade 
through the abolition of the Customs tariff in 
the United States, the country has been entirely 
denuded of stock, "and the enormous areas under 
alfalfa, without a beast to enjoy the succulent 
growth, speaks eloquently of the grasping nature 


The mouth of the great Transandine tunnel at Caracoles, on the Chilean side. 
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of the Southern rancheros, who, tempted by an 
extraordinarily high market, killed off even their 
breeding cattle to satisfy the demand and enrich 
themselves temporarily. For over twelve hours 
we rushed through this splendid cattle country, 
on which but a few short years ago roamed 
hundreds of thousands of the half-wild beasts of the 
Pampas, but on which there can now be seen only 
an odd cow and calf, or a burro or mule kept for 
domestic purposes. 


track was clear. As we gradually ascended 
towards the snow-belt the white-capped peaks 
in the distance ahead, with the sunlight shining 
on their crested pinnacles, over which we must 
go, presented a picture of mingled grandeur and 
terror to a novice in Alpine climbing. When 
about half-way to Inca, at Zangcon Amarilla, a 
second engine was attached to the rear of cur coach 
and the leading one was changed for a mountain 
rack locomotive. 


Mendoza was 
reached on the after- 
noon of July rth, 
and here we met 
with the most 
vigorous opposition 
to our project. The 
Transandine Rail- 
way officials were 
loud in their asser- 
tions that tocontinue 
meant but one thing 
—death in thesnowy 
wastes of the Andes. 
The ancient tales of 
privation and suffer- 
ing experienced by 
other parties who 
had attempted to 
negotiate the pass 
were brought out 
and polished up for 
our benefit. “‘ Puna,” 
the dreaded moun- 
tain sickness, the 
inaccessibility of the 
trail, and the total 
impossibility of 
winning through 
were all described in 
detail, but without 
the desired effect. 
Captain Besley had 
determined to cross the Andes on foot, and 
nothing short of the amputation of his pedal 
extremities would have prevented him from 
essaying the feat. 

Once assured that he could not be turned from 
his purpose, the officials readily consented to 
lend their co-operation. The line as far as 
Puente de! Inca was negotiable with the aid of 
the snow rotary and ploughs, and these, together 
with a special coach, were placed at our disposal 
through the courtesy of Mr. Maraini, manager, 
and Mr. Burrows, chief engineer of the Argentine 
Transandine Railway. At daybreak on July 13th 
we pulled out of the Mendoza station, well aware 
that, like a young bear, all our troubles lay ahead 
of us. For the first twenty-five kilometres the 


The party on the footbridge at Puente del Inca. 


It was obvious 
that trouble was 
anticipated on our 
upward climb to 
“The Bridge of 
Inca,” nor were we 
left long in doubt. 
Within a couple of 
kilometres we ran 
into a heavy storm, 
and the grinding 
noise of the rotary 
ahead, as it bit its 
way into the wall 
of snow that com- 
pletely covered the 
line, told us of the 
difficulties with 
which we would have 
to contend later on. 

Ever upward and 
onward we went. 
The rotary, with its 
hundred and sixty 
revolutions per 
minute, ate a passage 
through the snow. 
The rack engine, one 
of the most power- 
ful in the world, 
grunted and puffed 
as it gripped the 
cogs on the third 
rail, while the engine in the rear pushed us 
slowly forward. 

Ordinarily it is only a seven hours’ run from 
Mendoza, at the foot of the mountains, to Puente 
del Inca, but it was not until our watches showed 
we had been over eleven hours on the road that 
we came to a halt, and the official who had been 
detailed to accompany us to the end of the line 
informed us we were at Inca. 

As we opened the carriage door to descend 
we were met by a terrific blizzard that was blow- 
ing fromthe west. Of the station and the railway 
offices not a vestige could at first be seen. On 
ther side of the line appeared a wall of snow 
fully ten feet high ; above us towered the moun- 
tains, and ahead of the rotary was a solid barrier 
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of hardened snow and ice. Presently, and 
apparently from nowhere, there appeared a tall. 
grotesque-looking figure, in bulky Arctic apparel. 
From the small aperture in his woollen hood he 
shouted a welcome, but his words, wind-tossed, 
were scarcely audible above the storm. Signalling 
us with a huge staff, which he held in his hand, 
to follow him, he turned and ploughed his way 
to a small opening in one of the banks, and 
a moment afterwards disappeared. Shivering 
with cold, and almost blinded by the snow-spume, 
we followed, and in a few minutes found our- 
selves before a roaring fire in a room which was 
completely snow-bound. This proved to be the 
office of the Argentine Transandine Railway, 
and our guide, after shedding his voluminous 
garments, introduced himself as W. L.G. Hughes, 
sectional engineer. 

If the weather without was cold, the welcome 
within the little office was warm. Mr. Hughes 
listened with interest as the captain told of his 
desire and determination to cross over to the 
Chilean side. A hardy man himself, and with 
a number of years of mountain experience 
behind him, the engineer could not help trying 
to discouraye our leader. He reiterated the 
stories we had heard at Mendoza and Buenos 
Ayres regarding the impossibility of attempting 
the Andean trail. He told of how, only two 
days previously, the son of the Chilean Minister 
at Mendoza had, in company with two guides, 
been rescued from a snow-drift and carried half 
dead into Las Cuevas, on the summit. He 
pointed to the veritable sea of snow that sur- 
rounded and covered the little village, and he 
prophesied but one ending if the idea of crossing 
were persisted in. 

His first thought, however, was of our imme- 
diate comfort, and from his stores he drew 
leather coats, woollen hoods, and overshoes to 
enable us to reach the hotel. A gang of railway 
peons was then called, and set to cut a passage 
to the hostelry, which was some two hundred 
yards distant. For over half an hour we toiled 
along in their wake, and at last the welcome 
shelter of the splendid summer resort hotel of 
the railway company was gained. Here we 
stayed for two days while guides were found 
who were willing for a heavy consideration to 
attempt the crossing. Indian porters, less fear- 
less, refused to be induced to join the party, 
and at length Mr. R. W. Davis, encargado de 
campos of the railway, and manager of their 
mountain ranch, detailed eight of his men to 
accompany us. 

On Thursday, July 16th, the barometer having 
shown no signs of falling for the past twenty-four 
hours, Captain Besley determined that the time 
was opportune to make the first part of our 
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dangerous journey. The sky looked clear and 
the air was cnsp. No snow had fallen during 
the night, and all the indications were most 
favourable. Las Cuevas, on the summit of the 
pass, and twelve thousand five hundred feet 
above sea-level, was our objective point. It 
was distant only fifteen kilometres—say, ten 
miles—and although the snow was soft for 
travelling, our leader thought the opportunity 
of gaining at least a third of our distance was 
too good to be missed. Accordingly, at eight 
o'clock in the forenoon, word assed for 
the Indians to shoulder their p: and after 
saying farewell to the railway officials. who had 
gathered for the purpose of sceing us depart. 
we started off on our mountain climb. 

Sending the guides and the pack Indians 
ahead to break the trail, Captain Besley followed, 
accompanied by three of his well-trained and 
faithful dogs. Holbrook and I brought up the 
rear. Not anticipating a storm that day, we 
neglected to rope oursel and this subse- 
quently nearly resulted in disaster. At first 
the going was comparatively easy; the snow, 
though knee-deep, was fairly hard, and the trail 
clearly defined by the tracks of our Indians. 
For nearly five kilometres we travelled, if not 
exactly in comfort, at least with perfect assurance 
of our safety. We recalled the stories of death 
and destruction that had been retailed to us in 
the English club at Mendoza and at Buenos 
Ayres, and we laughed together at the seemingly 
impossible being attained so easily. Certainly 
the high altitude and the exertion of forcing 
our way through the snow had a_ tendency 
to “wind” us slightly, but beyond that in- 
convenience we were making excellent progress. 
By noon we had overtaken the cargadores and 
the guides, and the captain decided to push on 
in advance to ensure reaching the mountain 
hotel before nightfall. After a hasty lunch, we 
took one guide and preceded the rest of the 
party, who, trained though they were to mountain 
climbing and stiff porterage work, were severely 
handicapped by our heavy instruments. 

On our left towered the huge peak of Cerro de 
Torloza, and on our right that of Cerro de Nevarro. 
Up the gulch between the two, now floundering 
thigh-deep in the snow, and the next moment 
slipping on some hidden rock, we went, rejoicing 
in the fact that each step was bringing us nearer 
our destination, and that without apparent 
danger or probability of disaster. Alas! we 
rejoiced too soon. With the suddenness of a 
tropical storm in the doldrums, with the speed 
of a cyclone on a Kansas plain, a snow-storm 
broke upon us. At one moment we could plainly 
discern the river—the Rio le Las Cuevas, which 
Tuns through the eastern section of the Andes 
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down into the Rio de 
Mendoza, and which lay 
below us a thin, winding 
streak against the white 
snow pall—the next 
everything was obscured 
from view. An icy blast 
of wind, laden with flakes 
of snow, gave us but 
scanty warning of our 
danger, and immediately 
after followed the blinding 
blizzard. The trail of our 
guide was blotted out as 
if by magic. The sun dis- 
appeared behind an im- 
penetrable veil of snow 
and mist. 

Around us howled the 
wind as it swept through 
the canyon and caught 
us full in the face. To 
proceed was impossible ; 
our bodies bent to the 
gale as a sapling gives to 
a forest hurricane, and 
it was all we could do 
to keep our balance. 
The captain, who was 
some paces in advance, 
turned in his steps to 
render us assistance if 
necessary, and he and 
the dogs were literally 
hurled back at our feet. 
He shouted instructions, 
but his words were 
drowned in the fury of 
the storm. His gesticu- 
lations alone conveyed 
his meaning, and, planting 
our alpenstocks deep in 
the snow, we crouched 
together against the 
mountain's slope, our 
backs turned towards 
the storm. It was but a 
brief half- hour we stood thus, but it seemed like 
eternity. The snow piled up around us, and 
the dogs, crouching and whining at our feet, 
plainly told us that their animal instinct was 
warning them that death was in the air. And 
indeed it was. A step one way or the other, a 
separation of but a few feet, and it spelt the 
end, for, lost in the illimitable snow-field, one 
would soon be buried in a drift, or, sliding down 
the slope, would be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks fringing the river bank. 

Almost as suddenly as it had come, the blizzard 


“He shouted instructions, but his words 


disappeared. It pa . and the sun, which was 
still above the peaks, shone on a clean carpet of 
snow devoid of any tracks or trail. Of our guide 
there was not the slightest trace. The few minutes 
that had sufficed to hide him from our ken had 
been fraught with dangers of many kinds. 
With a word of encouragement, Captain 
Besley started up the slope, after a hurried 
glance at his compass, and we followed him. 
Feeling his way with his alpenstock, he presently 
found firm snow, and we knew that with unerring 
instinct he had hit the trail. For two hours we 
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were drowned in the fury of the storm.” 


laboured on, speculating as to what had happened 
to Francisco, our guide, and ruminating on the 
possibility of ever seeing our cargadores again. 
They, we knew, had not at the time turned into 
the canyon, and so might possibly have escaped 
the storm. Of Francisco’s fate we were equally 
uncertain. If he had turned back to join our 
party, as we surmised he would have done. he 
had no doubt gone to his death ; but if, knowing 
the mountains as he did, he was aware of any 
shelter near by, it was possible that he had 
availed himself of it. Consequently it did not 


surprise us greatly when 
we had won out of the 
gulch and turned the 
mountain bend, where we 
again struck the snow- 
covered railway line, to 
find our erstwhile guide 
seated in one of the few 
snow-sheds that dot the 
route at lengthy intervals, 
calmly smoking a cigar- 
ette. He expressed his 
surprise and pleasure at 
seeing us alive, and we 
knew both emotions were 
genuine. His surprise 
was warranted in view of 
the predicament in which 
he had left us, and his 
pleasure could be ace 
counted for by the fact 
that the captain had 
agreed to his extortionate 
fee on condition that he 
brought us in safety over 
the divide, when the 
money was to be paid. 

We waited for some 
time tosee if our cargadores 
would put in an appear- 
ance, but finally, as the 
afternoon was waning, we 
decided to go on. Fora 
few hundred yards the 
shed afforded us a wel- 
come shelter, and we came 
to the end of it all too 
soon. Scrambling up the 
huge banks that blocked 
the exit, we were once 
more on the trail. Las 
Cuevas, according to our 
reckoning, could be onl 
a few kilometres ahead, 
and there seemed no 
probability of another 
storm. Francisco again 
took the lead, and we made yood headway, 
considering the soft snow through which we had 
to wade. About three kilometres farther on 
another shed enabled us to take a much-needed 
rest, and our guide's information that the summit 
was only another two kilometres away cheered 
us up considerably. 

Breaking our way out of the snow-bound shed, 
we pushed on. and when only a few hundred 
yards from the shelter we had just left the 
dangers of the Andean trail were brought home 
to us in a very vivid manner. Suddenly the 
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A remarkable snapshot—Captain Besley discovering the supposed dead body of Carr in a snowdrift. 


dogs, which were at the captain’s heels, broke 
away from the trail and gathered together in 
a group some distance off, apparently sniffing 
the snow. Pancho, a large mountain- bred 
animal, which had been a gift to the captain 
from Mr. Davis at Inca, lifted his head and bayed 
like a hound that gives tongue when he picks 
up a fresh scent. Calling to Holbrook and me to 
follow him, the captain broke a trail towards 
the dogs, which were now racing around in the 
greatest excitement. We saw Captain Besley 
bend over and attempt to lift something from the 
snow, and the next minute we heard him shout, 
** There's a dead man here in the drift!” 

With professional instinct, Holbrook imme- 
diately unslung his hand camera, and as the 
dogs and the captain bent over the still form 
the click of the shutter told us he had secured 
what would no doubt be one of the most unusual 
pictures ever taken. 

We brushed the snow from the unfortunate 
man, who was as stiff and cold as if rigor mortis 
hadalready setin. At first we were afraid that he 
had in reality crossed the Great Divide, as well 
as that of the Andes, but a draught of neat brandy 
trickled through his clenched teeth made him 
gasp. Slowly his rigid form relaxed, and he 
opened his eyes. Like a man awakening from 
the effects of an anesthetic, he gazed around for 
a moment, and then, as his brain cleared, the 


horrors through which he had passed were 
reflected in his face, and he gasped, ‘‘ Thank God 
you are English! Don't leave me here.” 

With the knowledge that he was saved came 
strength, and presently, supported by Captain 
Besley and myself, he was able to reach the trail. 
From then on to Las Cuevas our task was rendered 
doubly difficult, but at last we reached the small 
mountain village which is the summit of the 
pass. Had it not been for our guide, we should. 
however, have passed it by. Francisco, sweeping 
his staff around, remarked laconically, ‘“ Las 
Cuevas,” but all that could be seen were some 
uneven ridges of snow not unlike the sand dunes 
inadesert. These subsequently proved to be the 
railway offices, hotel, and the outpost quarters of 
the Argentine police force that patrols the moun- 
tain borders. Hampered by the weight of the 
almost dead man, we floundered down a bank and 
found ourselves at the entrance of a small tunnel 
in the snow, about three fee. in diameter. This the 
guide, with the stoical calm of his race,informed us 
was the entrance to the hotel. Through it, for 
fully thirty yards, on our hands and knees, we 
pushed and pulled the victim of the snow-storm. 
and then, the tunnel widening out, we came upon 
three living rooms—all that remained of the Las 
Cuevas Hotel. 

Evidence of the severe winter through which 
they were passing was fully demonstrated at this 
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summit township. A refreshment-car of the Trans- 
andine Railway had been left in May to come out 
with the next train, and there it still remained, 
just one of the snow dunes. Situated so that it 
caught the force of the storm from both sides of 
the Andes, Las Cuevas was to all intents and 
purposes completely wiped out. ‘The hotel had 
been wrecked and then snowed under. The rail- 
way offices, groaning under tons of snow. were, 
like the hotel, reached through a tunnel, and the 
policemen, as they beat their way to and from 
their posts, resembled Eskimos returning from 
a reindeer hunt. 

Restoratives in plenty were applied to our 
“ snow man,” as we had come to call him, and 
that evening, when he had sufficiently recovered, 
he told us of his dreadful experience and what 
led to his lonely jour- 


lain down in the drift. A shudder swept his frame 
as he described the agonies he had suffered—the 
gnawing pangs of hunger, the intense cold that 
froze him to the bone, and the utter hopelessness 
of his position. All thoughts of rescue had been 
abandoned, and, although he was aware that 
Las Cuevas was near, he had, like all people who 
lose their sense of direction, been travelling in 
a circle. Drawn and haggard, unkempt in appear- 
ance, and with his nerves completely shattered. 
he was an awful example of the frailty of mere 
humans when opposed to the strongest elements 
of Nature. 

Late that night the whole party of Indian 
cargadores turned up one by one, completely 
exhausted. They had encountered the same 
storm that had swept over us, but by forming 

a shelter with their 


ney over the Andes. 
A native of Butte, 
Montana, and a 
mining engineer by 
profession, William 
Carr, for such was his 
name, had but a few 
months _ previously 
arrived in Argentina 
on a prospecting tour. 
From the moment of 
setting foot in the 
Southern capital he 
had been pursued by 
bad luck. Success had 
not attended his efforts 
to interest the Eastern 
capitalists in financing 
his expedition, and 
coming to his last few 
cents, in desperation 
he had set out to cross 
the Andes into Chile. 
from where he hoped 
to make his way up the 
west coast to the mines 
at Antofagasta or 
oquique. Of the length 
If time he had lain in 
the snow he had no 
idea whatever. He 
remembered losing the 


packs-had escaped the 
worst of its effects and 
had come through 
scathless, 

By arrangement 
with the native hotel 
manager and his wife, 
we made our beds on 
the tables in the one 
available room, and 
were soon fast asleep. 
The following morning 
broke fine and clear, 
and the captain, after 
an observation of the 
weather from the tun- 
nel mouth, decided 
that we would make 
our crossing over the 
Cumbre Pass, where, 
on the border line, 
stands a huge statue 
of Jesus Christ, as an 
indestructible sign that 
peace shall ever prevail 
between the Argentine 
and Chilean nations. 
The figure, as. we 
learnt, also serves 
other and more grim 
purposes. Discussing 
the undesirable charac- 


trail the previous day 
in a blizzard, and for 
hours trying to fight his way through the storm. 
The awful loneliness and the terror of the drifts 
had at last gripped him, and, suffering from cold 
and weakened by hunger, his reason had given 
way. In his delirium he must have discarded 
what heavy clothing he possessed, and then. 
overtaken by the irresistible desire to sleep, had 


Captain Besley calls « halt, ters who make the 


mountain —_ fastnesses 
their home, when they flee from justice in the 
cities, an Argentine official of high standing 
described to me the drastic measures that are 
necessary to cope with these outlaws. He detailed 
the punishment meted out to minor offenders 
without reference to any court of justice, and then, 
when I asked concerning those guilty of graver 
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offences, he shrugged his shoulders and made 
reply, “ What more can a man desire than to die 
in his own country and in the shadow of Christ ? ” 

It was to view this spot, where summary justice 
is frequently dispensed, that we started after an 
early breakfast, the captain leaving instructions 
that the pack Indians were to follow in two hours’ 
time. From Las Cuevas the boundary line is 
some five kilometres, and we had not covered 
a quarter of the distance when directly ahead we 
saw the ominous signs of a coming storm. 
Quickly we turned in our tracks, and made for the 
shelter of the hotel where we had spent the night, 
but before we reached the tunnel we experienced 
the full force of the wind-driven snow, which 
fortunately, however, was at our backs. ‘The 
journey over the Cumbre had, therefore, to be 
abandoned, and our leader decided to pass through 
the famous Transandine tunnel which, cut through 
the mountains, connects the two republics. 

As the storm showed no signs of abating by 
noon, and the conveniences of the hotel were not 
such as to induce a lengthy stay, we determined 
to make a dash for the tunnel, which was only 
three kilometres away and on the down grade. 
When the order was passed for the cargadores 
to adjust their packs, they stared in amazement. 
Surely, they said, these “ Ingleses ” were “‘ loco” 
(mad) to attempt such a thing, and they flatly 
refused to move. Argument and peaceful per- 
suasion proved of no avail, so, with the aid of the 
resident police-officer, other means were adopted, 
and finally they crept through the opening and 
faced the blizzard. We had not proceeded far 
before we appreciated their motives for refusing 
to take the trail; they floundered around in the 
snow like animals in a swamp. Frequently they 
would sink to their waists, and as they struggled 
to lift themselves out of the soft snow they would 
overbalance, and packs and Indians would dis- 
appear bodily in the drift. This undoubtedly 
was the hardest, if not the most dangerous, part 
of the journey yet made. With our snow-glasses 
firmly fixed, and our heads completely covered 
with the woollen mufflers, we struggled on, our 
eyes fixed on the boots of the man in front. Our 
one aim was to place our feet in the deep 
impressions made by his. Ahead we could not 
look, and had those footsteps led over a precipice 
we must have followed. The actual journey was 
less than two miles before we reached the tunnel 
mouth, and yet it took more than the same 
number of hours to accomplish it. At last the 
cries of joy from our Indians announced that they 
had gained shelter, and in the rock-hewn 
passage they took a well-earned breathing spell 
and readjusted their loads. From then on, for 
two miles of Stygian darkness, we travelled in 
comparative comfort. A huge block of ice or a 


culvert, occasionally met with, were the only things 
that caused annoyance, and late in the afternoon 
we caught our first sight of the Chilean snow-field. 

Our hopes that the storm would have abated 
on this side of the mountains were doomed to 
disappointment. From the small opening left 
by the drifting snow we saw that the blizzard 
was raging, if anything, with greater force. 
Caracoles, the last station on the Chilean Trans- 
andine Railway, is fortunately situated close to 
the tunnel, and, as the Indians were obviously 
suffering from the effects of the initial stage of 
the journey, the captain decided to camp for the 
night. A brief struggle landed the whole of the 
party on the substantial station veranda, and 
a courteous telegraph operator, the only official 
in charge, made us welcome while he plied us 
with questions regarding our trip. In this haven of 
rest we spent the remainder of the afternoon and 
the night. The officials of the Chilean Railway had 
been advised of our coming by their colleagues on 
the eastern side, and when the operator sent 
through the news of our safe arrival, a message 
was returned that hand-cars would be sent from 
Rio Blanco to meet us at Juncal. Only twelve 
kilometres more to go, and then civilized travel 
once again, and our purpose effected. 

That night, when Holbrook heard the news, he 
stated his intention of requesting that another 
response should be added to the Litany. 

From the operator we learnt of the severe con- 
ditions existing on the west coast side of the 
Andes. Owing to the sharp angle at which the 
mountains rise from sea-level, avalanches are 
more frequent than on the Argentine slopes. For 
the same reason, although the trail now was a 
downward one, and our climb was finished, he 
warned us of the dangers to be met with between 
his station and Juncal. 

Bright and clear broke the morning for the 
last stage of our mountain journey on foot, and 
before the sun had thrown its rays over Los Tres 
Dadoes—the mountain of the Three Fingers— 
we were well on our way. The Indians, pleased 
to think that their arduous work was nearing 
completion, sang and joked as they strung out 
down the trail. By noon we had reached Portillia. 
and here, at the invitation of the capataz, we 
lunched in his snow-covered station. 

Straying a little from our course, to enable us 
to obtain a view of Lake Inca, we travelled 
rapidly until within sight of Mount Lloron, when 
the trail running along the slope of the hills 
became more difficult and dangerous. On our left 
was the mountain wall, and directly under our 
feet as we looked to our right was a sheer drop 
of over two thousand feet. Away down below, 
looking like a huge reel of cotton that had become 
unwound from the spool, ran the Aconcagua 
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River, winding in and out through the valley. 
the swiftly - running water showing a in sharp 
contrast. to the snow - covered bai With 
their alpenstocks the Indians poled themselves 
along the mountain-side, slowly, but with the 


The snow-bound railway station at Portillia. 


most perfect sang-froid. \Weighed as they were 
with the surveying and other scientific instru- 
ments, it needed but a mis-step to the right, or 
a slip of the pole on a snow-covered rock, and a 
horrible death would have been their portion. 
But they are a hardy race, these cargadores of 
the Andes, and now and again, when one made 
an error of judgment and frantically recovered 
himself, his companions would greet his fault 
with derision and chaff him for his mistake. 

By three o'clock in the afternoon we had 
reached the summit of Mount Lloron, and here 
the party halted. The guides, after a consulta- 
tion, approached Captain Besley and told him 
that by sliding down the mountain-side we could 
save a wearisome journey of over five kilometres. 
They pointed away to the left, where, far down 
in the valley, the roofs of some iron buildings 
could be seen, and named it for Juncal. 

1 viewed the terrific toboggan slide they 


suggested with considerable misgiving, but the 
captain, who had experienced the novelty of 
the snow-shoots in Norway, seemed pleased with 
the prospect and laughed at my fears. 
on their raw-hide pack: covers, the indisns, in 
pairs, prepared for the descent. Firmly grasping 
their sharp-pointed staffs, which they placed 
between their legs, with a laughing “ Adios” they 
let themselves go. The soft snow flew away from 
their feet, stretched out in front, and swiftly they 
went down the mountain-side until they appeared 
like two black dots in the valley below. Another 
couple safely negotiated the slide, travelling with 
even greater rapidity, owing to the passage 
cleared for them ; but disaster overtook the third 
pair. These had our suit-cases, which were com- 
paratively light. Skylarking as they pushed off 
down the declivity, they cannoned into each 
other, and the next moment were rolling down 
the mountain. gathering impetus as they went. 
For some distance the thongs that held the cases 
stood the strain ; then they gave way. The next 
instant our property was bounding down the 
slope ahead of the Indians, who, relieved of their 
packs, were able to right themselves. Down, 
down, those cases went, one moment huge balls. 
as they gathered the snow. and the next shooting 


William Carr as he appeared after his recovery. 


into the air as they struck a rock. For a miaute 
they were lost to view, and then, within a few 
feet of each other, they rolled into the valley at 
the brink of the river. 

This episode was not calculated to inspire us 
with confidence, but by the frequent use of our 
brake-sticks we reached the bottom safely, having 
accomplished a slide of fifteen hundred feet at 
an angle of about fifty degrees. 

At the Juncal railway station Sectional 
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“A few yards ahead of us the mountain-side above the line seemed to shake itself loose and came tumbling dows.” 
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Engineer Lance was awaiting us with the glad 
news that the snow rotary with the hand-cars 
would arrive next day. The same kindness and 
courtesy that had been extended to us by the 
Argentine Railway officials was also in evidence 
here. We accepted the mountain engineer's 
hospitality for the night, and heard with interest 
of the grim fight that he and his colleagues are 
engaged in while combating the elements in 
an attempt to keep railway communication 
open. 

The now familiar sound of the rotary, as it 
revolved its way through the snow-banks, awoke 
us early next morning, and in a short time our 
baggage was aboard the two rear cars, the fore 
one being reserved for ourselves and Engineer 
Roper, of Rio Blanco, who was to see us safely 
over his division. About ten-thirty on Sunday 
morning we climbed aboard the “ Besley 
Express,” the sole driving power of which was 
gravity. From Juncal to Los Andes, a distance 
ot fifty kilometres, the grade in most parts 
is a seven per cent. one, and with a push from the 
station hands we were off. “Hold tight!” 
shouted the engineer who controlled the front 
brake, and his warning was no idle one. Ahead 
lay the shining metal track, with snow-banks 
on either side, and.as we gathered speed they 
seemed to leap at us. Around sharp curves and 
bends we flew ; then, with a straight run along 
the mountain-side, we literally tore along at over 
forty miles an hour. 

“Hold her!” bellowed Engineer Roper to his 
assistant at the rear brake, and our pace slackened 
as we approached a tunnel cut through the solid 
rock. It was well indeed we had taken the pre- 
caution. ‘ Avalanches,” replied the engineer, 
briefly, when I 


screw brakes creaked as they twirled around, 
gripped by strong hands, but the cars had too 
much speed on to stop in time. As the wheels 
of the first one struck the débris on the rails 
it stopped short, and wher the second one hit it 
in the rear it turned completely over, shooting 
the captain, Holbrook, and myself on to the rocks 
that covered the track. Winded and partly 
stunned by the fall, for a moment we could not 
move, and before we could gain the shelter of the 
overturned car another avalanche of stones came 
tumbling down among us. Huge boulders weigh- 
ing over two tons, torn loose by the weight of the 
smaller ones above falling on them, bounced over 
us and rolled away down the gulch. A flying piece 
of rock struck the captain on the cheek and 
gashed his face. 

For fully five minutes the car gang waited, 
in case there came another slide, and then they 
hurriedly cleared the line and righted the car. 
Not till we were about to take our seats did we 
notice that one of our companions, our faithful 
little wire-haired fox-terrier, Swanky, had met 
his doom. He lay alongside the outer rail of the 
track, his head smashed by one of the gigantic 
boulders. 

It was a more sober-minded party that re- 
seated itself on the front of the car, for it was 
borne in upon us that poor Swanky’s end might 
well have been our own. From then on until we 
were clear of the snow-line we proceeded with 
greater caution. The mountainous country 
opened up rapidly, and vegetation took the place 
of rocky cliffs. Sw’ftly we flashed through the 
small mountain stations, and at 1.50 p.m. the 
cars came to a halt at Los Andes platform. 

We had completed our mountain journey, 


could get my breath [>> 
to ask a question; 
and as if in answer 
to his words there 
was a rumbling 
noise, and but a 
few yards ahead of 
us the mountain- 
side above the line 
seemed to shake 
itself loose and came 
tumbling down. The 
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despite many diffi- 
— — 7 culties and dangers. 

It was an experi- 
ence one would not 
wish for more than 
once in a lifetime. 
We had attained 
that which had 
been described as 
impossible; we 
had succeeded in 
crossing the Andes 
on foot. 


The “Besley Express” which was wrecked by an avalanche—Ill-fated 
little is seen in froat. 


Mr. Frank W. Northern at the present dey. 
Photo, by Rembrandt Studio, San Diego. 


=e HEN, in the ‘eightics, San Diego, 

(ARM California, was a reckless border 
Ni town infested with desperadoes who 
eS) backed up their defiance of law with 

knife and six-shooter, there came to 
the Pacific Coast from Indiana a muscular, red- 
headed man who was destined to prove a potent 
factor in establishing law and order. 

Courage and moral stamina were the chief 
Tequisites of men selected to cope with the 
conditions which prevailed in those wild days, 
when robberies occurred daily and murder was 
regarded as a pastime. These attributes were 
possessed in a marked degree by Frank W. 
Northern, who left his native city—Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana—and came West, not to grow up 
with the country, but to help the country grow. 
Through his relentless conflict with crime San 
Diego, from a hotbed of lawlessness and crime, 
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For twenty-six years Sergeant Frank W. 

Northern, the hero of this narrative, waged a 

relentless war against criminals in the oldest 

city in California, facing death scores of times 

in the discharge of his duty. Mr. Piatt sets 

forth some of the veteran officer’s most 
exciting experiences. 


gradually evolved into a peaceful, prosperous 
city. 

Northern’s introduction to San Diego would 
have daunted one less courageous. As he 
stepped from a railway-train he beheld a Mexican 
gambler stab a constable dead, then saunter 
nonchalantly away from the scene of his crime. 
Unterrified by this typical tragedy, however, the 
new-comer set about looking for work. 

At that time the Santa Fé Railway Company 
was beginning the construction of a huge wharf 
on the water-front, and skill as a_ bridge 
carpenter, acquired in the East, enabled Northern 
to obtain employment. He proved to be so 
efficient that within a short time he was made 
foreman of a gang. Almost immediately after 
his promotion he attracted the attention of the 
police department. 

Criminals among the men engaged in building 
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the wharf were a source of continual trouble to 
their employers and the authorities. One man, 
caught attempting to rob a fellow-workman and 
turned over to the police by Northern, proved 
to be the most notorious pickpocket .on the 
Pacific Coast. Shortly after this important 
capture was made a desperado attempted to 
murder an employé in Northern's gang. During 
a duel with knives the assailed man was knocked 
off the wharf into the bay, and a carpenter who 
attempted to rescue him was seriously wounded. 
At this juncture the foreman arrived, struck the 
knife from the desperado’s hand, and, after a 
long struggle, captured him and handed him 
over to the authorities. Not long after this 
exploit Northern was appointed to the police- 
force. 

At the time he became a patrolman it was 
not uncommon for bands of Indians, cowboys, 
or vaqueros to ‘“‘ shoot up” towns, regardless of 
life or property; drunken sailors from the 
ships were a terror to law-abiding citizens ; 
gambling was rampant, and male and female 
criminals from the four quarters of the globe 
chose San Diego as a place wherein to ply their 
evil trade. The plaza, or public square, was the 
scene of numerous sanguinary duels over dif- 
ferences which to-day would be deemed trivial. 

Northern was assigned to the most perilous 
“beat” in the town, where it was necessary 
for him to carry his revolver ready for instant 
use as the only adequate safeguard against 
sudden death. He engaged in six pitched battles 
and made seventeen arrests the first night! 
Patrol - wagons were unknown, and. it was 
necessary for policemen to march, drag, or carry 
their prisoners to the lock-up. ‘These proceedings 
were usually attended by a storm of bullets fired 
by friends of men under arrest. 

Northern's reminiscences of early days in the 
oldest city of California form a thrilling chapter 
in the history of the Golden State. During the 
year in which he was appointed to the police 
force San Diego was invaded by a band of safe- 
crackers and ‘‘ thugs ” from San Francisco. The 
“ Terrible Fifteen,” as they were called in police 
circles, terrorized the town for months, working 
so systematically as to render capture practically 
impossible. As many as eight safes were “ blown” 
in one night by this enterprising gang. 

The chief of police determined to eliminate the 
crooks by capture or extermination. Northern, 
owing to his peculiar fitness for the work, was 
detailed to lead a campaign against them. 
Unflinching courage; quick wit, and a thorough 
knowledge of criminals, their methods, and their 
haunts were required for the successful perform- 
ance of this task. The officer, however, under- 


took the commission with few misgivings. 
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On the night following a store in the heart 
of the town was entered, and merchandise valued 
at fifteen thousand dollars stolen. 

The officer immediately took the trail of two 
men whom he suspected of participation in the 
robbery. He shadowed them to a respectable 
lodging-house in the residential quarter, and 
through his acquaintance with the proprietor 
gained access to their apartment. There, con- 
cealed beneath a bed, he found some of the 
stolen goods. 

Elated by this discovery, the officer lay in 
wait for the pair. On the third night they 
returned, bearing fresh plunder. One of them 
lighted a lamp, which was extinguished the 
moment the trapped miscreants beheld the 
intruder. Almost simultaneously both men 
opened fire. Northern, anticipating this, dropped 
to the floor, and the bullets sped harmlessly over 
his head. 

Ascertaining their position, the officer grappled 
with the safe-crackers. threw them to the floor, 
and, after a strugzle, handcuffed them. One of 
the prisoners proved to be the leader of the 
band. 

The captured robbers fought conviction to the 
last. They were ably defended by the first 
woman to practise law in California, but both 
were sentenced to fifteen years in the penitentiary 
at San Quentin. The leader, however, escaped 
from a deputy-sheriff who was taking him to 
prison. 

As a result of this capture Northern was made 
sergeant of police. But he had become a marked 
man, and it was not long before the hand of 
vengeance fell upon him. 

The members of the ‘‘ Terrible Fifteen” were 
quiet for some time after the downfall of their 
chief. Finally, however, they began operations 
again. 

A wholesale house was chosen as the scene of 
fresh depredations. A member of the band 
sought a secluded spot some distance from the 
locality and fired a number of shots, which 
attracted the attention of a dozen police-ofticers, 
who rushed to the scene of the fusillade. leaving 
the wholesale district, as the burglars thought, 
practically unguarded. 

Gleefully the safe-crackers entered the marked 
building and blew open the strong-box. 

Northern, who had remained on_ his 
which led past the warehouse, was attracted by 
the noise of the explosion. Instantly compre- 
hending the game that was being played, the 
officer dashed to the rear of the building, where 
he was confronted by two masked men. one of 
whom thrust the muzzle of a six-shooter into 
his face. The second struck the revolver from 
the officer's hand. 
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Northern's fist shot out, striking the sale- 
cracker between the eyes and laying him low. 
At this juncture three other men rounded a 
corner of the building and attacked the policeman, 
Drawing a wicked-looking knife, the leader struck 
at the officer's heart. 

Northern felt a stinging pain in his side. He 
had been cut, how seriously he did not know, 
but the knowledge rendered him furious. Casting 
discretion to the winds, he sprang upon the 
desperado and bore him to 
the earth. The knife was 
‘sent spinning several yards 
away. 

A blow on the head from 
another of the miscreants 
apprised the officer that 
his safest plan lay in hold- 
ing the doorway, where 
not more than one assailant 
could reach him at a time. 
Releasing the would - be 
knife-user, therefore, he 
placed his back to the 
door and stood at bay. 

The moment that  fol- 
lowed was freighted with 
suspense. The safe-crackers 
stood irresolute, measuring * 
the strength and strategic 
position of the sergeant. 
Then they made a con- 
certed rush, brandishing 
their knives. 

Northern beat back his 
assailants with powerful 
blows, but soon another 
bite of the knife apprised 
him how narrow his escape 
had been. 

The sergeant set up a 
lusty shouting. Immedi- 
ately afterwards he was 
sorry that he had raised an 
alarm, for around another 
corner streamed a number 
of villainous-looking 
“ thugs,”’ who rushed to the 
aid of their confederates. 

A knife hurtled from somewhere in the crowd. 
It came so near that had he not dodged it would 
have buried itself in his head, instead of in the 
door-casing. 

With a shout of defiance Northern jerked the 
quivering blade from the wood and faced his 
foes, brandishing a weapon as good as their own. 
The leader of the onslaught, who had taken 
advantage of the moment to dash forward, 
reeled back with a cry of pain. 


“Then they made a concerted rush, brandishing their knives.” 


At this demonstration of the officer's prowess 
the mob withdrew and held an angry consultation. 
In a short time, however, they returned to the 
attack. 

Northern had but a confused idea of what 
followed. He was conscious of dealing and 
receiving heavy blows, of seeing men go down 
before his flying fists, and of feeling the sting 
of a blade more than once. But his undimin- 
ished strength told him that the wounds were 
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not serious. Almost at any 
instant, though, one of his 
many adversaries might strike 

a vital spot and end his life. 
As yet he had not been dislodged from the 
doorway. 

No firearms had been used, but Northern was 
rendered uneasy bv the feeling that at anv 
moment the struggle might be terminated with 
a single shot. He hoped that the villains might 
be restrained from such a course through fear 
of arousing other officers. This possibility had 
evidently deterred them since the beginning of 
the struggle. 

As he fought the officer cast about for some 


avenue of escape, but 
none presented — itself. 
The space behind the 
building seemed filled 
with evil-looking men 
who hemmed him in on 
every side. It would 
have been suicidal to 
try a rush for safety. 

Again Northern set 
up a loud outcry, and 
to his joy it was 
answered by a_police- 
whistle. In that instant 
of dawning. safety, 
however, the door be- 
hind him was jerked 
open, a stunning blow 
fell upon the officer's 
head. and consciousness 
left him. 

When Northern re- 
gained his senses his 
first physical sensation 
was one of nausea. His 
head was swimming, 
his limbs felt numb. 
and his jaws ached as 
from protracted strain. 
He attempted to raise 
his hands to his face. 
but those useful mem- 
bers were bound 
together. His feet, he 
found, were secured in 
a like manner. A piece 
of cloth had teen forced 
into his mouth, effectually gagging him, 

That he was in some underground apartment 
he surmised from the damp, musty odour that 
assailed his nostrils. A lamp outside sent a 
yellow gleam through a grating overhead. By 
this feeble ray the prisoner was enabled to gain a 
slight view of his surroundings. 

He concluded that he vas in the cellar of the 
warehouse. An array of boxes and other débris 
lay about him. The walls were festooned with 
cobwebs, as was the ceiling. Earth comprised 
the floor. : , 

The gravity of his position impressed itself 
forcibly upon Northern’s mind. He faced a 
lingering death from starvation. The thought 
was horrifying. To perish slowly amid wretched 
surroundings. bound band and foot, was too 
grisly a fate to accept without a strugzle. 

Furiously the officer fought against his honds. 
but his efforts served only to tighten them more 
firmly, causing excruciating pain to rack his 
body, rendering him faint and dizzy. Exhausted, 
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he abandoned the task and sank into a semi- 
stupor. How long he lay in this state he never 
knew. Probably it) was not more than ten 
minutes, but to him it seemed an age. 

He was aroused by footfalls and voices on the 
sidewalk above. The beat of a policeman’s 
night-stick sounded out. Then the voices and 
steps passed. 

With a groan Northern again strained at his 
bonds—madly, furiously, like a maniac seeking 
to break down restraining walls. For the nonce 
reason was subordinated to a wild desire for 
freedom. 

Failing once more, he relinquishe 
effort and gave his mind over to devis' 
way out of his desperate predicament. 

In seeking some means whereby to free him- 
self, his eager eyes fell upon a cask not ten feet 
away. One of the hoops that girdled it was 
broken, and a portion of the metal stuck out. 
If he could only reach this Northern felt that 
he could sever the bonds which confined his hands, 
after which the task of removing the gag and 
freeing his feet would be comparatively easy. 

Once free, he believed that he could effect his 
escape from the cellar. In any event. he reasoned, 
with his hands and feet unfettered, he would 
stand a fighting chance. Moreover, he could 
shout through the grating for assistance. 
Numerous footfalls along the sidewalk above 
told him that pedestrians were constantly pass- 
ing and repassing his prison. ‘Their character. 
however, was doubtful. Experience told him 
that it was more than likely his cries would only 
summon some of the men who had incarcerated 
him. Ilis position then would be more desperate 
than ever. 

Between the officer and the cask lay numerous 
bits of débris. How to get past them was a 
problem the solution of which was remote. 
But he determined to make the effort. 

Bracing himself against the nearest object, 
he propelled his body several feet, coming to a 
stop against a box, the corner of which bruised 
him cruelly. ‘The movement, too, set upa cloud 
of dust which filled his eves and nostrils, causing 
him intense suffering. 

Resting for a few moments in order that the 
pain might subside, he managed to progress a few 
feet farther. ‘This advance was made with less 
hardship, and Northern's hopes rose. After 
another interval of rest he moved closer and 
closer, and at last reached the barrel. 

The cask lay upon its side, the hoop protruding 
at an angle of several degrees. Lying upon his 
back, the officer hooked his wrists over the bit 
of metal and began drawing the ropes backward 
and forward along the jagged edge. 

It must have been an hour before the first 
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strand was cut through, but after that the work 
was easier, Strand after strand parted, until 
at length the bonds dropped from his bleeding 
wrists. Then he tore the gay from his mouth 
and severed the cords which confined his ankles. 
Gradually he restored circulation to his cramped 
limbs. Finally he was able to reach the grating 
and peer out into the thoroughfare. 

There was not a policeman in sight, or, for 
that matter, anvone else to whom he felt safe 
in applying for aid. 

Depressed, Northern withdrew to the centre 
of the cellar and cast about for something with 
which to batter down the door, Nothing that 
would prove effective could be found. 

At this moment the door opened, admitting 
three men, who immediately sprang upon the 
prisoner. In his weakened state poor Northern 
fell an easy victim to their strength and numbers, 
and after a brief struggle he found himself trussed 
up more tightly than ever. 

The trio bore into the cellar a coffin-like box. 
Into this suggestive-looking receptacle the police- 
officer was unceremoniously dumped. The lid 
was put in place, and the men began nailing it 
down. 

When the last nail was driven home the box 
was lifted and Northern felt himself being borne 
up a flight of stairs. Then the box was shoved 
along an elevated surface. The sound of pawing 
hoofs told him that he was in a wayon, and the 
next minute the vehicle was driven rapidly 
away, 

The initial sensation of fear which had assailed 


‘the unfortunate officer returned with renewed 


force. He found himself conjecturing what his 
fate would be. Did the wretches mean to con- 
vey the box to the bay and sink it in the dark 
waters? ‘The thought was horrifying. Northern 
remembered his wife and babies awaiting him at 
home, and his courage almost forsook him. 

The gruesome ride seemed interminable. His 
cramped position and the reopened wounds on 
his body made each moment a period of increased 
torture. After a time. however, the pace of the 
horses was) moderated. This, together with 
sounds which drifted to him from without, led 
the officer to infer that the outskirts of the 
town had been reached. 

At length the wagon stopped, and the box 
was jerked to the ground with a thud which 
made Northern thankful for the gag which held 
his teeth apart. 

Almost immediately his narrow prison was 
litted and carried a few paces, after which 
Northern felt himself being lowered. In a 
moment the box came to a stop and soon after- 
wards clods of earth began falling upon the 
boards above his face. 
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The fiends were burying him alive ! 

A shudder of horror convulsed Northern's 
frame. In that moment he surrendered all hope. 

Then came the music of wild shouts. The 
thudding of horses’ hoofs, shots, and cries of 
pain awoke the night. Earth ceased to fall 
upon the improvised coffin, and after a time the 
policeman felt himself drawn from the grave. 
In another moment the lid was torn from the 
box and he beheld the friendly countenances of 
several cowboys. 

The men, riding out of San Diego after a 
“ spree,” had seen Northern’s captors at their 
fiendish task, suspected mischief, and had come 
near to investigate, when the criminals opened 
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fire and fled. The cowboys’ anger at hearing 
the officer's story was intense, and the entire 
band immediately scattered in pursuit of the 
miscreants, who one by one were shot down 
or made captive. Among the former was the 
chief of the “ Terrible Fifteen,” the man who 
had previously escaped. The surviving safe- 
crackers were given prison sentences commen- 
surate with their crimes. 

Northern's next notable adventure was with a 
band of criminals known as “ Back-breakers.”” The 
rendezvous of this organization was a notorious 
resort in San Diego's underworld known as the 
©“ Tub of Blood.” Victims were grasped from 
behind by one of the “Bark-breakers,”” who placed 
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The Plaza, San Diego—Here, in the early days of the West, 
‘scores of sanguinary affrays took place, 


a knee to the small of the back and a hand beneath 
the chin, holding the subject in chancery, so to 
speak, while a confederate secured his valuables. 
Several men suffered broken backs through the 
activities of these miscreants—hence their name. 
The proprietor of the-saloon aided the “ crooks,” 
and it was well-nigh impossible to fasten their 
crimes upon them. Northern, however, deter- 
mined to end their reign of terror. 

A favourite plan of the “‘ Back-breakers”” was 
to attack intoxicated men in the rear of one or 
the other of the resorts which lined streets of the 
more lawless quarter. Sailors who imbibed more 
liquor than was good for them were wont to 
frequent these places until late hours. The 
villainous proprietors would invariably insist 
that they should depart by rear entrances in 
order to avoid arrest. Usually the men com 
plied, when they were promptly “ back-broken ” 
and robbed. 

Aware of this scheme, Northern lay in wait in 
the rear of the “Tub of Blood,” after having 
seen in the place a big Swede with a roll of money 
and a surplus of whisky. 

Promptly at midnight the intended victim was 
steered solicitously through the rear doorway of 
the place, and as he staggered across the yard 
two of the “ Back-breakers”’ assailed him, 
securing his money and leaving him groaning 
and helpless on the ground. 

Northern felled one of the assailants with a 
blow from the butt of his revolver, but the 
other, having the money in his possession, 
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Mr. Northern as be appeared in the first uniform worn by the 
San Diego police. 
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dashed into the saloon and upstairs. Northern 
followed, overtaking the fugi a huge negro, 
on the second landing of the stairway, where a 
desperate struggle took place. It ended in the 
negro finding himself manacled. He served fifteen 
years in the State prison. 

As a strange sequel to the half-forgotten 
horrors connected with the “ Tub of Blood,” its 
former proprietor, well-known on the Pacific 
Coast as ° King of the Stingaree,”"* was arrested 
recently by Federal officers in what appeared to 
be a respectable hotel. In his apartments were 
found a complete opium-smoking “ lay-out “ and 
almost every conceivable gambling device. He 
had operated this den, unsuspected by the police, 
for several years. Customs inspectors, connect- 
ing him with smuggling operations, brought 
about his downfall. 

Northern had another narrow escape from 
death one night when he attempted to arrest 
a drink-crazed Mexican who ran amok in a 
theatre, driving the patrons in terrified flight to 
the street betore a long-bladed knife which he 
wielded viciously. The officer was passing the 
playhouse when the desperado emerged, slashing 
madly at everyone within reach, and sought 
to disarm him. ‘The fight that followed was the 
most desperate single-handed encounter in which 
Northern ever participated. His uniform was 
cut to ribbons and he sustained several severe 
wounds. This, however, did not deter him from 
conquering the Mexican and bearing him in 
triumph to jail. 

A search for three footpads, wanted by the 
police on the charge of having robbed a wealthy 
merchant, led Northern into desperate peril. 
He trailed the trio to the Santa Fé freight-yards, 
coming upon one of them near the end of a car 
which stood on a siding. The rufhan struck him 
a heavy blow on the shoulder with a sand-hag, 
causing his revolver to fly from his hand. Ere 
he could recover, the other, who had been con- 
cealed behind the car, sprang upon him. He was 
being worsted when, by a lucky chance, he 
tripped one of his assailants. who, in falling. upset 
a companion, leaving Northern for the moment 
with but one adversary to face. This brief 
respite enabled the policeman to recover his six- 
shooter and become master of the situation. 

Aided by a fellow-roundsman, Northern cap- 
tured twenty “bad men” who were engaged in 
demolishing the interior of a saloon. The battle 
was raging furiously when the officers appeared. 
Without hesitation they plunged into the mélée, 
wielding their heavy night-sticks. During the 
ficht that followed Northern came near losing 
his life. 


* The most lawless quarter of San Diego. 


While an unerring marksman, the thought of 
taking human life always repelled Northern, and 
many times he has been near death through 
failure to shoot to kill 

Upon one occasion a negro footpad assailed 
and robbed a man almost under the eves of 
Northern and his’ partner on) the “beat,” 
afterwards bolting up a dark alleyw Chase 
proved futile, and, chagrined by the clever and 
daring manner in which they had been out- 
witted, the officers determined to make an ex- 
ample of the impudent rascal. Early on. the 
following morning Northern succeeded in captur 
ing him as he skulked from his lair in a dis 
reputable part of the town. Emboldened by 
his former success, the black dashed for liberty. 
Unable to overtake the fleet-footed fugitive 
Northern fired, the bullet grazing the negro’s 
skull and bringing him to earth. 

The officer has saved scores of human lives 
through his ability to place a bullet practically 
at will, One night, while passing a piece of 
ground on which a quantity of lumber had been 
stacked, he heard a cry of pain, the sound of a 
blow, and a fall. Dashing into the semi-gloom 
of the place, Northern beheld a man bending 
over the prostrate form of a woman with knife 
poised for a death-thrust. Too far away to 
reach the scene of the impending tragedy, 
Northern fired, the bullet from his long Colt’s six- 
shooter breaking the blade. 

Among Northern's prized possessions is a pair 
of chain-nippers, or * come-alongs,”” as they are 
known in police parlance. ‘These were broken 
many times by desperadoes whom the. officer 
had occasion to arrest. One of these instances 
is worth relating. 

During the earlier years when Northern was a 
police-officer, California-—and, in fact, the entire 
West and South-West —held men of disconcert- 
ing marksmanship and scant regard for human 
life, known as“ sheriff-killers.”| These indi- 
viduals were addicted to strong drink, accom- 
panied by an irresistible impulse to‘ shoot 
up” the particular town they selected as the 
scene of their orgies. Objection to their par- 
ticular brand of diversion usually took the form 
of attempts at arrest by indiscreet sheriffs, who 
immediately thereafter became objects of 
mortuary expense to relatives or friends. In 
the back country of San Diego county there 
lived a notable example of this type known as 
“ Frenchy.” 

It had for vears been the habit of this indi 
vidual to tear through the principal thoroughfares 
of San Diego, shooting out lights, snipping heels 
and buttons off his victims’ boots and clothes, 
and in other ways deporting himself after accepted 
traditions of the “ Wild West" as established 
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by a brand of lurid fiction popular among boys. 
“Frenchy” had all the officers on the force 
intimidated when Northern became patrolman. 
Shortly thereafter, however, his pride received a 
salutary shock. 

Northern had been a member of the police- 
force only three weeks when “ Frenchy,” astride 
a tough little bronco, came racing through town, 
following a trail of bullets emanating from 
two six-shooters which he was operating after 
the “ double-roll” system. He headed for the 
worst district in San Diego, dismounted in the 
centre of a court, and proceeded to enliven the 
quarter with lurid language and expert gun-play. 

Patrolman Northern was summoned. He 
arrived to find “ Frenchy ” brandishing a “‘ gun ” 
in either hand and hurling profane defiance at 
the majesty of the law as represented by one 
Frank W. Northern. 

“Sacre!” he shouted. ‘I’m thirsty for 
blood! I come in San Diego to git me new, 
fresh policeman !” 

Northern’s reply was neither elegant nor 
conciliatory. Keeping up a running fire of 
violent conversation with the desperado, he 
advanced to the centre of the court. Then, 
before he fully realized what was happening to 
him, “ Frenchy ” found himself gunless and 
manacled. ‘The cold steel on his wrists speedily 
brought a comprehension of his plight, and he 
began to struggle. The half-hour battle which 
followed is a tradition in San Diego police circles, 

Worn out, the baffled man finally permitted 
himself to be led jailward. On the way, how- 
ever, he experienced a change of heart. With a 
lunge he snapped the nippers and fled. 

Northern fired one shot, which snipped the 
heel from one of “ Frenchy's” riding-boots and 
brought him to earth. ‘his display of marks- 
manship convinced the chastened “ sheriff- 
killer” that he had met his master, and he was 
locked up without further resistance. 

Another ‘bad = man” who — succeeded 
“Frenchy ” in San Diego was a quarrelsome 
rancher who periodically “ shot up” the town 
and drove law-abiding citizens to cover under a 
fire of lead and profanity. He, too, fell before 
Northern. 

The rancher drove into town one day, ran 
down a Mexican child, horse-whipped its mother 
because she remonstrated, and otherwise made 
himself obnoxious. Northern interrupted the 
horse-whipping exhibition and landed the man 
behind bars, after the prized nippers had again 
been broken. 

Towards the latter part of Northern’s period 
of service as an officer of the law an ordinance 
was passed by the city council of San Diego 
compelling all saloons to close at midnight. From 


that hour until six o'clock the following morning 
the city was an arid waste for thirsty pilgrims. 
To relieve this distress some enterprising 
individual opened a restaurant known as the 
Café Royale. His principal patronage, of 
course, came after midnight, and the brand of 
coffee he served became so popular that the 
place was nicknamed the “ Coffee Royal.” When 
Northern discovered that there was a strong 
“ stick ” of red liquor in each cup of the beverage 
the popularity was accounted for. He dis- 
covered at the same time that a faro game was 
run in connection with the place. 

Frequenters of the café gave the police more 
trouble than all the other evil characters in town, 
and Northern resolved to close the establishment. 
Accompanied by a fellow-officer, he descended 
upon the restaurant one morning, captured thirty 
gamblers, and relieved them of exactly half a 
bushel of pistols and knives. 

A class of law-breakers who infested San 
Diego for years were known as “‘ Rollers.” Their 
mode of operation was to rob intoxicated men 
and women whom they found lying in the streets 
and alleyways. 

Northern, in an effort to break up this prac- 
tice, induced a friend to feign intoxication near 
the mouth of an alley. While this friend lay 
apparently intoxicated, the officer concealed 
himself far up the alleyway at a point from which 
he could view everything that transpired on 
the sidewalk, himself remaining unseen. A pair 
of “ Rollers”? soon arrived upon the scene, 
“tolled” his friend, and removed a watch and 
wallet from his pockets. While this process 
of looting was under way Northern swooped 
down upon the twain and made them prisoners. 
One of the men subsequently confessed to having 
committed murder in a suburban town. 

An instance of life in the old South-West 
which Northern narrates is especially gruesome. 
A vaquero and a cowboy became enamoured of 
the same Mexican seforita, and decided to fight a 
duel with bull-whips to decide the rivalry. They 
met on the plasa, and the battle which followed 
beggars description. It ended in the cowboy 
killing the vaguero with a well-directed blow 
from his heavy lash. The seMorita duly married 
the cowboy, and still resides in San Diego, 
although the man who won. her at such terrible 
cost is dead. 

Gambling was rampant in San Diego during 
the ’eighties. Thousands of dollars changed 
hands over the gaming-tables. Lotteries and 
gambling games, with the chances all against 
the players, were to be found on every hand. 
The men who ran the establishments, when 
officers finally intruded upon their precincts, 
removed to less conspicuous quarters. What 
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had been a brazen daylight iniquity became a 
skulking thing of the night. 

Failing to kill Northern, the lawless ones 
sought to bribe him. During a raid on a 
lottery-house the proprietor offered the officer 
five hundred dollars to release him, Bribe after 
bribe was offered and refused, and the pro- 
positions cost the gambler six months in jail. 
Another gambler, known as “Sure - Thing 
Johnny.” offered Northern fifty dollars a week 
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munity than merely to bring about and maintain 
order. He made friends among wretched victims 
of the opium habit, and to-day there are scores 
of redeemed men and women who bless him for 
helping them to renounce the soul-sapping drug. 
Upon every occasion he demonstrated that he 
was absolutely uncorruptible. 

A prominent jurist in San Diego is authority 
for the statement that had Northern been 
susceptible to bribes he could casily have 


The Senta Fé Wharf, San Diego, where Northern won his appointment to the police-force. 


to warn him of contemplated raids. The result 
of this offer was the closing of “ Johnny's” 
establishment. 3 

Northern was appointed to the San Diego 
police-force in the spring of 1887. Later he was 
made sergeant and afterwards acting chief of 
police. During his period of service he passed 
through more thrilling and perilous experiences 
than falls to the lot of one man in a million. 
His close contact with the darker side of life. 
however, did not destroy his optimism, and, 
better still, did not weaken his sense of moral 
responsibility. He did more for the com- 


accumulated a fortune. As it is, he owns a cosy 
home, some real estate from which he derives a 
modest income, has half-pay as a retired sergeant 
of police, a remunerative position as special 
officer for a large business concern, and—what 
counts for more--a clear conscience. With 
these rewards of a well-spent life he is quite 
content, 

(Since the above was written the San Diego 
Police Department has presented Northern with a 
handsome gold badge of honour, suitably in- 
scribed, as an appreciation of his many years of 
faithful service.) 


The fortress garden at Rangoon—The Shway Dagon Pagoda, the scene of this remarkable 
incident, is seen in the distance, 


Photo. by Underwood & Underwood, 


THE TALE OF A 
TIGER. 


By D. DAVIDSON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The story of an extraordinary affair that happened at Rangoon, in Burma. 


JN amazing incident, illustrating one 
of the most curious and unac- 
countable vagaries of wild animals 
that have ever taken place under the 
very eyes and to the certain know- 
ledge of white men, occurred about twelve years 
or so ago in the far-off province of Burma. So 
extraordinary is it that some readers may be 
disinclined to believe the story. But I was in 
Burma at the time, was an eye-witness of some 
of the events here recorded, and can refer the 
incredulous to contemporary records in the news- 
papers of that part of the world. 

Rangoon, the capital of Burma, a most pro- 


gressive and wideawake city, has a population 
of something like half a million. The principal 
temple of the city, and the scene of this remark- 
able incident, is the great Shway Dagon Pagoda, 
one of the wonders of the world. 

One fine night in February 2 large tigress 
entered the outskirts of the big town and wended 
her way, without turning to the right hand or 
the left, to this great pagoda. A deep dried-up 
moat surrounds the hill on the crest of which the 
pagoda stands, and as soon as the tigress reached 
it she leapt down into it without a moment's 
hesitation. After repeated failures, which meant 
each time a heavy fall back into the moat, she 
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at last succeeded in jumping and scrambling up 


the farther side, perpendicular though it was. 


and faced with brick for nearly twenty feet. 
This in itself was no small achievement for such 
a heavy animal. She then walked quietly and 
deliberately through the temple precinets. “The 


near for the purpose—struck, first the ground. 
and then the gong, in order to call the attention 
of the spirits. both in the nether and upper 
worlds, to his acts of devotion. 

Regardless of all this noise, and of all the 
throng and glitter. the tigress walked quietly 


+, The Shrey Dagon Pagoda, showing the bamboo seafolding by means of which the tiger ascended 
. ~tozhis lofty perch. 


Photo by 


courtyard was at the time crowded with wor- 
shippers, in all sorts of gay costumes. It was 
also ablaze with many-coloured lights, and per- 
fumed with incense and other less delightful 
odours ; while every few moments some priest 
or layman walked up to one or other of the huge 
gongs or hells standing round the court of the 
temple and, taking down a stag’s horn— hung 


nderwoud .f Underwood. 


through the crowd, and to the amazement of 
the terrified worshippers, who could hardly tell 
whether they were dreaming or whether visions 
were about, began to climb up an enormous 
bamboo scaffolding on which numberless Chinese 
lanterns were swinging. ‘This scaffolding had 
been erected for the purpose of regilding the 
spire of the pagoda, and the lighted lanterns 
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swinging on it at night presented a striking and 
veautiful spectacle for many miles around. 
When the strange worshipper had ascended about 
two hundred feet. she sprang on to a ledge of the 
spire and calmly lay down to sleep ! 

A short description of the pagoda and_ its 
environment may give some idea of the extra- 
ordinary audacity of this proceeding. ‘To start 
with, it is on the top of the only hill in Rangoon ; 
it is approached by four great entrances—north, 
south, east, and west; and it is completely 
encircled by the moat or trench before men- 


tioned. The pagoda proper—that is to say, the 
spire—is a huge structure of solid masonry, with 


a broad, deep base, the whole somewhat resem- 
bling a wine-decanter in shape. 

A great niche in the base contains a statue of 
Buddha. while at the top of the spire is fixed a 
sacred Aptee, or umbrella, shading a golden 
peacock studded with glittering jewels. Round 
the edge of the umbrella are little golden bells 
that can sometimes be heard tinkling faintly in 
the breeze. These sacred emblems are almost, 
if not quite, invisible from the ground, and no 
wonder, for some conception of the enormous 
height and magnificence of the whole edifice 
may be gathered from the fact that the /pfee on 
the top is a hundred feet higher than the cross on 
the top of St. Paul's Cathedral. From top to 
bottom this enormous pile is thickly overlaid 
with gold-leaf, and in many places with solid 
gold plates. Flashing in the sunshine, it can be 
seen by ships out at sea long before any other 
part of the great city becomes visible. The 
whole temple, with its great courtyard and 
wonderful approaches. has been a world’s 
wonder for more than fourteen centuries. 

The long terraces and flights of steps leading 
to the courtyard of the pagoda are roofed in by 
tier after tier of aya pagoda-shaped gables, 
made of beautifully-carved teak, and supported 
by pillars. Night and day the courtyard and all 
the approaches are thronged with priests in 
brilliant orange-hued robes, citron-robed bald- 
headed nuns, worshippers clad in silks of all 
colours of the rainbow, beggars, cripples, and 
sellers of fruit, toys, and trinkets ; so it can be 
clearly seen how determined the tigress must have 
heen to pay her devotions to the great Buddha 
when she dauntlessly faced such a tumult and 
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such a gorgeous display of colour and light. 
Indeed, the whole incident created as much 
sensation among the religious Buddhist com- 
munity of Rangoon as would the unheralded 
advent of a pterodactyl amongst a devout 
London congregation, supposing one were to 
flap up the aisle of St. Paul's Cathedral during 
Divine service and calmly survey the congre- 
gation from a perch upon the lectern. 

In-the Shway Dagon pagoda the only cool and 
unperturbed creature at the time appeared to be 
the tigress herself. The human worshippers fled 
in terror, and promptly sought the aid of the 
military to slay or evict the intruder. Only one 
officer, a major in the Indian Army, whose name, 
unfortunately, J cannot now recall, believed their 
seemingly incredible story, and, with a few 
sepoys, came early in the morning to the scene 
of the miracle. He climbed on to the roof of 
the nearest house and ordered the soldiers to fire 
a volley at the ledge on which the tigress was 
said to be lying asleep. They did so, and when 
she rose up the major shot her dead with his 


‘Thus, save for one touch of truly Oriental 
colour, ends this short account of one of the most 
weird and curious things that ever happened in 
the animal world. A vagabond of a Hindu. 
knowing, perhaps, the Burmese religious cult 
and belief in spirits and in the transmigration 
of souls, had a sort of fit and fell down, exclaim- 
ing that the nat, or spirit cf the departed soul 
which had dwelt in the body of the tigress, and 
had compelled her to go and worship in the 
pagoda, had now entered into Aim / He then 
squatted complacently under the nearest: palm 
tree, folded his hands in true Buddhist fashion 
across his abdomen, and sat absorbed in 
thought. 

The Burmese immediately considered him as 
thereby rendered supernatural, and inhabited 
by a nat—whether a bad one or a good one 
they knew not ; but. in order to be on the safe si 
they brought offeri us of fruit, food, candles 
flowers, and laid them reverently before him. 
For all I know to the contrary, he may be living 
to this day—a silent object of veneration on the 
part of the Burmese, and of suspicion, perhaps 
even ridicule, on the part of the British rulers 
of the country. 
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AN 


ENTERTAINER. 


By ROBERT GANTHONY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. GILL. 


As an actor, entertainer, and humorist Mr. Robert Ganthony is known all over the world, 


either personally or through the medium of his numerous plays, books, and songs. 


In the following 


chatty narrative he relates some of his experiences—amusing, curious, and exciting-- during an 
eventful tour, which covered the Bermudas, Canada, and British Columbia. 


S we approached the Rockies the 
““moving pictures’? seen through 
the large plate-glass windows of the 
dining-car of the train were no longer 
the familiar broad expanse of wheat- 
fields and prairie, but rugged, mountainous 
scenery of a decidedly Alpine character. 

It was the beginning of spring when we neared 
the Pacific, and the water, held in the cold em- 
brace of winter, was awakening and making 
desperate attempts to free itself, rushing under 
and over the ice in a boiling, seething current. 
In some places the logs of cut timber were still 
fixed fast in the ice; at others they were being 
tossed hither and thither. 

Just as the sun was setting one day we pulled 
up at a saw-mill to deliver food to the ‘‘ lumber 
Jacks.” It was a scene | shall not readily forget. 
The dark fir trees on the mountain slopes stood 
out boldly against the white snow, while the 
distant snow-covered peaks were suffused with 
a delicate pink. A mountain river wrestled 
with the ice-embedded trunks and tried to force 
them down to the mills, the boiling water catch- 
ing the moonlight and looking for all the world 
like streaks of silver. An enormous bonfire of 
saw-dust and chips added a golden glow to the 
picture and emphasized the athletic figures of 
the working lumber-men. The scent of the pine- 
woods filled the air, and it seemed to us that 
these Rocky Mountain lumber camps must be 
the healthiest workshops in the world. 

We found Cranbrook, our destination, a 
solidly-built and prosperous town with up-to- 
date hotels and a magnificent opera-house, 
where we had a capital reception. The next 
place, however, was one to which we should never 
have been sent. It was nothing more than a 
village consisting of dilapidated houses inhabited 
by a lot of ruffians who worked a silver mine 
that went under Lake Moyie, from which the 
place derived its name. Unfortunately, we 
arrived here on the Saturday, and had to enter- 
tain an audience that consisted for the most part 
of half-drunken miners. It is a curious fact that 


no one thinks he knows better what an entertain- 
ment should be like than the ignorant boor, and 
here was I landed in a town full of these creatures, 
with no possible means of escape, the position 
rendered the more delicate through the presence 
of ladies in the party. 

Our first trouble was to secure accommodation. 
The ladies refused to yo into the hotels, and took 
lodgings. My manager and his wife secured 
rooms at an “ hotel,” and experienced the time 
of their lives. The paper hung in strips from 
the walls of their bedroom, the food was un- 
eatable, the attendance nil, and the hotel patrons 
decidedly hostile. I took refuge at a small hotel 
kept by a French-Canadian, and, though it was 
anything but luxurious, or even comfortable, it 
was the best accommodation I could secure. 

The popular verdict on our performance was 
that we ought to be shot for swindling, and as an 
angry crowd waited outside the hall, presumably 
for that amiable purpose, things looked black. 
Acting on my advice, our manager got a body- 
guard together, and in this way the ladies, who 
had become genuinely frightened, were escorted 
to their temporary homes. I had my packing 
to do, and was left in the building alone. Having 
finished my work, I opened the stage door, pre- 
pared for an angry mob of half-drunken miners, 
but found the streets deserted, so I locked the 
door, lit a cigar, selected the middle of the road, 
and walked back to the hotel. Entering the 
vestibule, I found a crowd of those who dis- 
agreed with my notions of art. The mutterings 
and offensive language grew so loud that I turned 
and faced them, and, having no audience to 
consider, gave them a piece of my mind. 

“ You have no right,” I said, ‘‘ to blame me 
or insult the ladies because you are unable to 
understand or appreciate the entertainment. 
The people you should blame are those who, 
knowing the class of entertainment I give, booked 
me here. Where I play makes no difference to 
me financially, so I suffer in mind by coming 
here, and gain nothing in pocket. I didn’t come 
here to be criticized, but to give you an oppor- 
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tunity of seeing a show that has met with the 
highest approval in your own cities of Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Toronto, in addition to such places 
as New York, London, and Paris. If one of the 
criticisms published is not accurate, you have a 
right to accuse me of fraud; but as they are 
exactly what the papers said you have no right to 
suggest misrepresentation or fraud, and you may 
take it from me that the fault is with you and 


“1 gave them a piece of my mind.” 


your incapacity to appreciate what is good. Have 
you anything to say?” 

‘They had nothing to say, so I went up to my 
bedroom tired and disgusted. As I got into bed 
something sharp stuck in my back, which, in my 
then excited state of mind, I thought must be a 
bomb ; but as I did not feel myself being blown 
to atoms I got up, lit a candle, and, to my 
astonishment, discovered the object to be a well- 
cooked mutton chop. Next morning there was 
a scratching at my bedroom door, and when I 
opened it a large dog walked in, with an angry 
expression on his face. He sniffed around for 
a few seconds, and then seized on the chop. 
which I had placed on a chair, and left with a 
growl of discontent. My curiosity being aroused, 
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I watched the animal enter a bedroom lower 
down the corridor, where he carefully buried the 
chop under the sheets of a newly-made hed. 

When the train dumps vou out at a place like 
Moyie you are at the mercy of its inhabitants till 
another train condescends to take you away, and 
for this we had to wait until Monday morning. 
A ragged urchin carried my bag across the road, 
and demanded a dollar for the service. This 
yas & preposterous charge, but an 
ugly -looking gang had come with 
him, prepared to have a row on the 
platform, so 1 thought it wise to take 
the wind out of their sails by saying : 
“ Adollar! A dollar is not enough. 
You have carried my bag right across 
the road. Here are two dollars, my 
lad, and thank you.” I threw away 
about five shillings, but I think it 
was worth it, if only to see the amazed 
expression on the rascals’ faces. 

Our next objective was Nelson, on 
the other side of Lake Kootenay, 
which we reached by steamer. The 
lake was covered with drift ice, 
through which our boat had to push 
its way. The scenery was most 
impressive, great mountains, with 
peaks covered with snow, rising 
almost sheer out of the water. It 
was growing dark as we rounded a 
small peninsula and Nelson came 
into view, a blaze of light. It re- 
minded us of Medicine Hat, where 
gas costs practically nothing; but 
here at Nelson they went one better, 
for the illuminant was electricity, 
the power being obtained from the 
Salmon River Falls, just above the 
town. I stumbled across: several 
houses, within ear-shot of wolf-howls, 
that were not only lighted and 
heated by electricity, but employed 
this power for doing all the household work—cook- 
ing, washing, and driving the sewing-machine ! 
We had a good time in Nelson, and it was with 
some reluctance that we had to hurry away by 
train for Slocum City, so that we could catch the 
steamer connection there for New Denver. 

To judge by the reception given to visitors, 
all Slocum seemed to desire was that those who 
arrived by train should leave as soon as they 
could by boat and vice versé. For some reason 
or other our steamer was not quite ready to start 
when we arrived from Nelson, so my manager 
and I inspected the city, which was soon done. 
I then offered to stand him a cocktail, and we 
went in search of this alluring drink. Two of 
the hotels didn’t know how to make one, and on 
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asking at the third, where we were told we could 
get one, we found that we had called on the 
wrong day, as the barman had gone off for a 
day’s shooting ! 

The so-called hotels were little more than 
wooden shanties, being nothing but drinking 
saloons, which did not seem so unnatural in this 
wild region ; but the town-hall made us regret 
we had no camera with us. Imagine a tumble- 
down cottage, with a front door partly off its 
hinges. In the door there was accommodation 
for two strips of glass, one of which remained 

~ but the other had gone, its place being taken by 
a piece of discarded red flannel shirt, held in 
position by a few nails. Over the door, in faded 
white letters roughly printed, was inscribed 
“ Town-Hall.” The windows were so dirty that 
blinds could be dispensed with, but one room— 
evidently that in which the city’s business was 
transacted—had a blind made from the residue 
of the shirt that filled the unglazed pane of the 
door. This odd curtain hung from a piece of rope 
tied-across the window, and was only discovered 
with difficulty, as the blind and window were 
about the same tint. 

There may have been women residents in this 
city, but we did not notice them, although we saw 
practically the entire population when the boat 
started, as the people, apparently, have only 
one occupation—the arrival and departure of 
boat and train. This queer town was situated 
in ideal scenery, backed by mountains and facing 
thelake. Toright and left were other mountains. 

New Denver was larger than Slocum, but 
instead of being backed by precipitous moun- 
tains it was built on a peninsula with a small 
bay bitten out of it. The pier was at the point 
of the peninsula, from which a sidewalk of logs 
led to the city and its one hotel, behind which 
was a bunch of stores, at the back of which, in 
the only turning the city possessed, was the 
opera-house. 

A couple of scene-painters had “done” 
Canada by painting act-drops for every hall they 
visited—and fearsome things they were. These 
travelling artists had studied the old masters, 
and imitated those pictures where there is a 
battle going on in one corner, some maidens 
dancing in another, a man ploughing in a third, 
and—space permitting—a man shooting deer, 
or fishing. They had followed this idea with 
Canadian environment. ‘There were Indians in 
full war-paint, buffaloes, mountain sheep and 
deer being slaughtered, harvesting scenes, and 
other equally daring subjects. In every instance, 
however, the hall proprietor considered he had got 
value for money, so everybody was satisfied. 

We gave our show at New Denver, and then 
hastened on westward to Revelstoke. It was 


raining when we arrived here, and, being late, 
we had to drive through it on sleighs to the opera- 
house. This was a handsome building, with 
dressing-rooms, and we much appreciated the 
wood fires by which they were heated. The 
manager came from Kennington, London, and 
his one ambition was to return. He had done 
well as a fruit-tree farmer, owned a lot of land. 
several houses, and the hall where we played, 
and was a person of importance in the place. 
He told me how he had worked up a business by 
growing and selling young fruit trees to the 
farmers of British Columbia. One season a 
hustling Yankee went ahead of him and under- 
sold him everywhere. He thought his business 
was ruined until the spring came, when the 
farmers discovered that the American had sold 
them forest saplings, which they had, with much 
labour, planted out! After that there was only 
one man they bought trees from, and that was 
our Cockney friend, who ran the opera-house &s 
an adjunct to arboriculture. 

Just after midnight we strolled down to the 
railway depot, with the intention of taking the 
freight train to Sicamous Junction, where we 
were to join the ordinary train for Vernon. We 
understood that a Pullman car would be attached 
to the train, and you can imagine our disgust 
when we found that we had to make the journey 
in a caboose—a crude, evil-smelling van fitted 
with a stove. The brakesman showed us its 
appointments as though it were a London West- 
end flat. For sleeping, there were on each side 
two large painted boxes, from which he procured, 
with evident pride, a number of old horse- 
blankets, which, together with the boxes, were to 
be our beds. The smell of a motor-omnibus, a 
fried-fish shop, a collection of newly-tarred coal 
sacks, and the cabin of a Channel steamer during 
a rough passage—all these perfumes mingled in 
the odour exhaled by that caboose, which was 
hermetically sealed, as the night was cold. 

The brakesman suggested another lamp, and, 
thinking it would enable us to see one another, 
I agreed, whereupon a further odour of rancid 
oil was added to the atmosphere. Some more 
coke was added to the stove, and then the brakes- 
man departed, taking with him the smell of a 
pipe that ought to have been thrown away the 
year previously. 

The company now wrapped themselves in their 
blankets—which looked as though they had 
been made by the Government for the Indians 
and intercepted on their way to the reservation— 
and went to bed. The manager’s wife lay on 
one box, her husband next to her, and I beside 
him, while the other ladies occupied the remain- 
ing box. Tired out, we were soon asleep, and 
no sooner were we asleep than the train started— 
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and started us at the same time by a series of 
crashes as the locomotive dragged the loosely- 
chained trucks into motion. 

‘* What's that ? ” exclaimed the ladies, roused 
suddenly from slumber. 

“ We're off,” replied my manager, drowsily, 
and the next moment we were off, for the engine 


suddenly stopped and the trucks closed up with | 


a series of crashes until we collided with the 
vehicles in front with a force that flung us all off 
the slippery boxes on to the floor, where we 
alighted in a heap. I came down on top of the 
manager and his wife, and, as I weigh about 
fifteen stone, they had rather a bad time of it. 
After we had extricated ourselves and got to 


“I came down on top of the manager and bis wife.” 


bed again a new horror fastened itself on the 
rear of our caboose in the form of an enormous 
Canadian locomotive, which snorted and hissed 
and groaned like some gigantic monster in dis- 
tress. Then men came running through into our 
compartment and began to make hasty chang-s 
of garments. Suddenly discovering us, they beat 
a retreat. Sleep became quite out of the ques- 
tion, for at every halt the trucks banged together 
like thunder, and at every start the locomotive 
behind us hissed and groaned and filled our van 
with its superfluous steam; so we sat dis- 
consolate on our beds till we were bundled out 


at three o'clock in the morning at Sicamous, 
Vol xxxv.—B, 


with the thermometer down again to thirty 
degrees below zero. We had travelled north 
and had struck winter again. Here we waited 
three hours, until our train came along, when we 
found ourselves once again in comfortable 
carriages, which we exchanged later again for 
equally cosy accommodation on one of the lake 
steamers. 

The lake towns had not been booked in rota- 
tion, which, in a way, made the voyage the more 
interesting. On our way to Pentecton we called 
at Kelowna to deliver goods and embark and 
disembark passengers, and learnt that all the 
seats had been sold, and were now being resold 
at advanced prices. At Pentecton we reached 
our most southerly point, and instead of having 
frost to contend with we had what is far worse— 
spring mud. It was nearly two feet deep, and 
had the consistency of hot glue and was just 
about as adhesive. I made my way through the 
mud as best I could to the ‘* opera-house,”” which 
was a large room over a grocery store. It was 
pitch dark, and there was not a soul about to 
direct me. I had been told to follow the side- 
walk. which was of wooden logs and raised some 
feet from the ground, and as it did 
not cross the road I went flop into 
the mud when it terminated. The 
place was not worth visiting, and we 
found the audience very trying. 

The depressing conditions at Pen- 
tecton were, fortunately, an excep- 
tion, so far as the lakes were con- 
cerned. Indeed, most of the lake 
towns we visited were thriving and 
prosperous. We passed hydros full 
of visitors, reminding one of Matlock, 
Buxton, and Harrogate. At one point 
during the voyage we ran into a 
bay whose shores looked as if the 
feet of men had never trodden there, 
and deposited a keg of whisky on 
the bank. This promptly brought 
out two men, who, with great glee, 
shouldered the keg and made off with 
it, receiving a cheer from the passengers as 
the steamer backed out into the lake. If you 
build a house anywhere on the lake the steamer 
will call there by signal, so every encouragement 
is given to the settler. I was left behind at one 
place, but as soon as I was missed the captain 
returned for me—which was just as well, perhaps, 
as there was only one steamer a day, and we had 
to show that night. 

We put in at Silvertown, and found it virtually 
deserted. Some time ago silver was discovered 
in the district, which resulted in a boom. Thou- 
sands rushed to the place, and hotels, stores, and 
many handsome villas sprang into being, not to 
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mention a church, club-house, and opera-house. 
Then the supply of the white metal suddenly 
gave out, and to-day Silvertown is a deserted 
village. In order to justify its name a few miners 
tied a barge containing the ore to our steamer. 
which we towed to our next stopping-place, 
where it was transferred to the railway for 
further transit. 

On the steamer, and also at many of the lake 
resorts, I heard complaints of men fishing with 
dynamite. My experience of fishing never in- 
cluded anything more explosive than a worm or 
an artificial fly, so I inquired about this new form 
of the piscatorial art, and learnt that when you 
fish with dynamite all you do is to explode the 
dynamite under water, when half the lake's 
finny inhabitants rise 
to the surface dead. 
The objection to this 
method of angling is 
that it has the effect of 
causing the fish to leave 
a neighbourhood sub- 
jected to explosions, 
which spoils the sport 
that makes the lakes 
attractive to summer 
visitors. 

At last we reached 
Golden, when we com- 
menced the ascent of 
the Rocky Mountains, 
and scenery grander or 
more sublime it would 
he impossible to find 
anywhere. As we 
ascended winter re- 
turned, and the thaw 
caused by the winds 
was followed by a frost 
which dressed the trees 
in silver and froze the 
mists into lace curtains 
of gossamer quality 
that hung in the air 
until the sun dissolved 
them. If such an effect 
were put on canvas it 
would be called un- 
natural. The winds from 
the Pacific had thawed 
the frozen cascades, which the frost had refrozen, 
and made the jutting rocks look like giant heads 
with snow-white beards. As the warmer wind 
made the snow sink, it rested for a space on the 
tops of the felled. tree-trunks in perfect circles, 
looking like enormous mushrooms. 

To lessen the gradient, the train encircled the 
mountains, climbing ever upwards until we 


“1 made my way through the mud as best I could.” 


arrived at Field, where we left the train, having 
been booked to show at Mount Stevens House, 
one of the many fine hotels to be found in the 
Rockies. We had, however, to show under 
disadvantage, as there was no proper stage. We 
came through all right, however, and after 
spending the week-end amid the snows, indulg- 
ing in all kinds of winter sports, took train to 
Calgary, the home of our entrepreneur, who had 
a large theatre there known as the Lyric, where 
we scored a great success. The audience not 
only gave us unstinted applause, but did what 
was peculiarly Canadian. They came round to 
the stage door and pitched into the manager, 


not because the show was bad, but because we 


were only performing once! The arguments 
were fierce, and amused 
me greatly, as this was 
an indirect compliment 
with a vengeance. 

At this juncture our 
pianist, who had now 
made up her quarrel 
with her lover, was 
eager to return to New 
York, where he was, 
and our vocalist 
wanted to accompany 
her. The upshot of the 
affair was that I had 
to find the greater por- 
tion of their fares, and, 
through losing their 
services, was unable to 
go on to Vancouver, 
where we should have 
scored a success. It 
brought the tour to an 
end so far as the Cal- 
gary directorship was 
concerned, and I had 
to get back as best I 
could on what is called 
“ wild-cat" touring— 
that is, chancing one’s 
luck at places of which 
I knew nothing. 
Furthermore, it was 
now the worst time of 
the year for the show 
business, travelling in 
the spring being very difficult in Canada. 

After the ladies had left I got together a scratch 
crew and started for Northern Alberta. For the 
most part the towns were poor. The local 
representatives would come to the hotel, drink 
at my expense, and make addresses of welcome, 
and then disappear, never coming near the show 
at night, which course of conduct I found both 
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disappointing and expensive. Some of the so- 
called towns only boasted of two or three wooden 
shanties. Many of them, too, had started too 
ambitiously. One had a restaurant in which 
hay was stored in the windows, and notices that 
meals were served there made many a hungry 
horse pause as he passed. At one town they had 
had no entertainment for years, and, so far as I 
am concerned, it will be years before they have 
another. 

When I entered the dressing-room at one hall 
I was pleased at the number of nails on the wall, 
and was proceeding to hang my coat on one of 
them when it dropped to the ground. The nail 
had disappeared, but I couldn't see it on the 
floor, nor had I heard it fall. I tried another, 
with the same result, and a moment later all the 
nails left the wall. They were some kind of 
bluebottle fly which the wood fires had revived. 
and were resting on the white wall, their bodies 
glistening like blued-iron nails when new. 
During our performance at another hall a man 
cleared one of the dressing-rooms, erected a bed, 
and stacked the shelves with tinned pro- 
visions. He was opening there with a 
picture show, and for reasons of economy 
decided to live on the premises. He 
explained his odd behaviour — I had 
booked the hall and paid for it—by say- 
ing that he had been travelling every 
day for seven years, and the idea of 
remaining in one place appealed to him. 
A new town every night for seven years ! 
When I heard that I not only forgave him, 
but congratulated him on being alive. 

In the prairie towns the waitresses are 
apparently the leaders of society. They 
are the best-dressed women in the place, 
wear gold-rimmed pince-nez, and do their 
hair very smartly. They chat on equal 
terms with the men who live or dine at 
the hotels, and have a great idea of their 
own importance. Though they have 
emigrated to get married, they usually 
remain single, because marriage to a 
farmer means isolation from society and 
much hard work. The cooks are nearly 
all Chinese, and a French menu written . 
by a Chinaman is a thing of joy and 
bewilderment. When I inquired of one 
hotel proprietor why he employed Chinese 
cooks, he replied, ‘‘ Because they never quarrel, 
and women always do.” 

After visiting Strathcona we went to Edmon- 
ton, where I engaged a pretty French-Canadian 
Pianist, a baritone, and a soprano. Although 
they were capital artistes, I did not meet with 
the success anticipated, and it was not until we 
had been out on the road some time that I dis- 


covered the reasons. The harvest had been a 
very poor one and the farmers had no money 
to spare for entertainments, while the season of 
the year was also against us. It was spring, and 
the roads, as soon as the frost’ disappears, 
become rivers of mud, so deep and sticky that 
traffic is rendered difficult. 

At Lloydminster I lost our manager, who 
decided to settle on the land. Shortly after we 
started our show at this place the audience began 
to creep out, which caused me to say: “ Don’t 
go out till you have seen some more,” whereupon 
a lady in the front row, whose husband had 
bolted out, said: ‘The fire-bell rang, Mr. 
Ganthony.”” The people returned a little later, 
some of them in the uniform of the local fire- 
brigade. They had put out the fire and come 


hack to see the finish of the entertainment. 


“Shortly after we started our show the audience becan to creep out.” 


At Battleford we saw emigrants arriving 
from Germany, and also from the United States. 
Those who come from the States to farm have 
none of the bucolic appearance we associate with 
agricultural pursuits. They would drive rapidly 
through the town, buy a few agricultural imple- 
ments, deposit money in the bank, and start 
away across the prairie smoking big cigars. I 
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went down the railway line to see the Germans 
who had just arrived. It was a lovely day, with 
a cloudless sky and a touch of spring in the air. 
Trek wagons had been hauled near the line, to 
which the emigrants’ belongings were being 
transferred. Rough tents had been erected to 
shelter the women and children, and they were 
cooking and washing outside. Poultry, pigs, 
and cattle were enjoying the change from the 
railway trucks, and some lovely little calves at 
once captivated the ladies. The scene was 
something between an up-river picnic and a 
gipsy encampment. 

Our next destination was North Battleford, 
and it was a case of either reaching it by crossing 
the frozen river or going the longer way round 
by train. We decided on the former route, and 
early in the morning we left the town in a buggy 
and descended the steep bank through deep mud 
to the ice, but the horses refused to cross. The 
instinct of the Canadian horses is wonderful, and 
the drivers allow them to choose their own path. 
We drove along the edge of the ice for some 
distance ; then the horses suddenly swung round 
to effect a crossing. But the ice was getting 
rotten, and as we 
passed the “ blow- ) 
holes? the water 
poured through 
them as it does 
through a bursted 
water-main. In- 
stantly the horses 
swung off to another 
place, with their 
eyes watching 
everywhere and 
their ears going like 
signal - flags. Then 
we heard a crack, 
and instantly the 
driver was out of 
the buggy, up to his 
knees in water, but 
his action had the 
desired effect. Re- 
lieved of his weight, 
the carriage righted 
itself and the ice 
became level 
again. 

We dashed back 
to the shore, the 
ladies becoming 
genuinely fright- 
ened, as well they 
might, seeing that 
the river was both 
wide and deep. A 


“The notices were amusing reading.” 


few minutes later the horses essayed another 
attempt, only to return defeated. Thus we 
travelled for several miles up the Saskatche- 
wan, every now and then cautiously venturing 
out on to the ice. At last we succeeded in 
reaching the middle of the river, when our horses 
dashed forward at full gallop towards the steep, 
muddy bank, the ice cracking like a series of 
pistol-shots as we passed swiftly over it. The 
momentum carried us partly up the bank, and, 
although, the wheels sank deep into the mud, as 
did the horses, they dragged us up on to the turf 
of the prairie that lay between us and North 
Battleford. No sooner did the horses stop than 
we all jumped out of the buggy and patted them. 
They were in a great state of excitement, tossing 
their heads and snorting. for they knew as well 
as we did the danger we had all passed through. 
We were the last to cross the river that season. 

When the animals were rested we drove across 
the prairie till we struck the road for North 
Battleford, and arriving there went to our hotel. 
The printed notices in the bedrooms were 
amusing reading :— 

Guests without baggage pay in advance. 
No guest allowed in dining-room without his coat on. 
Do not blow out the gas. 

Men used to candles often blow out the gas, I 
was told, so the advice ‘* Don't close your door” 
was added to save patrons being asphyxiated. 

At Saskatoon I saw an Englishman scrub- 
bing the floor of a Chinese restaurant while 
the Mongolian proprietor smoked a cigar at 
the open front door. At Prince Albert we 
advertised to show two nights, but not a 
soul turned up the first evening except the 

town’s representative, who explained 

that a travelling preacher was lecturing 
that night, and everyone had gone 
to hear him, but 
that they would 
come to me on the 
second evening. 
which they did in 
full force. 

After playing at 
several more towns 
with varying degrees 
= of success, I re- 
turned to Winnipeg, 
where the tour came 
to an end. Although 
it did not turn out 
to be so profitable 
as I had hoped, it 
had at least been 
full of varied and 
remarkable experi- 
ences. 


CURIOSITIES 


The eastern wall of Jerusalem, showing the Golden Gate—The Moslems believed that if a Ch: 
the soldiers would enter by this gate, s0 it was walled up. 


in Power conquered Jerusalem 


An interesting description of peasant life in Palestine, showing how the native to-day still 

retains his old-world manners and customs, many of which were in vogue in Bible times. These 

Picturesque habits of an ancient people are graphically described, while added interest is given 
to the article by the striking photographs that accompany it. 


From Photographs by American Colony, Jerusatem. 


II. 

has been rightly said that the great conceived the ingenious idea of turnishing the 
charm of the Holy Land is_ its bees with material for honey-making purposes 
antiquity. To this might be added throughout eight months of the year. Camping 
its infinite variety, for every town first at a low altitude, they waited until the 
and hamlet has a charm of its own- flowers of that locality were over, and then 
something that singles it out for special notice conveyed the hives on camel-hack to a higher 
and attention and makes it different from its place, thus following up the consecutive blossom- 
neighbours. For instance, Jaffa, the gateway ing of different flowers. They were even able 
of the Holy Land, is famed the world over for to separate the produce of these overworked 
its delicious oranges, and, incidentally, for its bees into ‘ orange-blossom hone “ thyme 
honey and wine. Joshua described the country honey,” and so on, with each succeeding flower. 
as a land flowing with milk and honey. Subsci- By using modern extraction machinery and re- 
tute wine for milk, and the ancient pronounce- placing the combs, one hundred hives were made 
ment is still applicable. to yield no less than six tons of honey in the 
It is Palestine's unique geographical position year. This is nearly three times as much honey 
that enables her to produce such fine honey. per hive as the maximum yield on the great 

Here the flora of three different continents meet, honey farms of Australia and America. 
and this fact, coupled with other circumstances. A visit to the orange groves which fringe the 
has made the conditions in Palestine ideal for ancient town of Jaffa on all sides except sea- 
honey culture. Some time ago two brothers ward is a memorable experience. In the time 


in Jaffa ran an apiary on novel lines. They of the orange blossoms the air is heavy with their 
piary y i 3 


Picking oranges at Jaffa 
for its honey and wine, 
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perfume, which reaches far out to sea and en- 


velops pa 


sing steamers. W 


hen the fruit ‘is 


ready for picking the groves ring with the laughter 
and song of happy children and young women, 
who pick the oranges and carry them away in 


baskets to the packing-houses 
unripe fruit is wrapped in 
packed ready for shipment. 
exported over a million and 
oranges, for which she receive 
thousand pounds, while the bil 


where the still 
tissue-paper and 
Last year Jaffa 
a half cases of 
d three hundred 
for the wine she 


sent away amounted to over sixty thousand 


pounds 
Jaf 


however, occupies three hours a 
and not infrequently traveller 


is the port of Jerusalem, which lies some 
fifty-five miles away by rail. 


The journey, 
nd forty minutes, 
S are five or six 


hours upon the road. Progress is so slow that 
it requires only a moderate amount of activity 


to jump out, pick the flowers a 


ong the line, and 


rejoin the train as it laborious y climbs up the 


Steep incline, for it is an uphil 


journey all the 


way. When you step out of the railway station 


—The city is also noted 


and catcha glimpse 
of the walls of the 
ancient city as you 
traverse the 
Bethlehem Road, 
you realize at once 
that here is a town 
unlike any other. 
The walls and 
towers that enclose 
the old city are 
bold and majestic, 
a fit setting for the 
world’s most sacred 
site. The circuit 
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of these wonderful old walls, which have a height in 
some places of nearly forty feet, is about three miles 
in length, enclosing about two hundred and nine 
acres—one-sixth of this extent being devoted to 
the ‘Tempic area, which contains thirty-five acres. 

Until a generation or so ago there were no 
buildings beyond these old walls, and at sun- 
down (as also at noon, during the Mohammedan 
prayers, on Friday) the gates, some eight in 
number, were all closed, and it was as much as 
a man’s life was worth to arrive after they were 
shut. When the Jews began to return in large 
numbers to the city of their forefathers, how- 
ever, and old Jerusalem could not hold them, 
people ventured to build and live outside—first 


. 
with a good deal of apprehension and consider- 
able danger, but later in larger numbers and with 
ever-increasing boldness. ‘Then one of the yates 
was left open all night, and presently a second, 
and so on, until now none of them are ever closed 
—in fact, two of them have no doors to close. 
Our photograph showing a portion of the castern 
wall of this ancient city depicts the sealed-up 
Golden Gate, concerning which there is an 
interesting legend. The Mohammedans believe 
that, should a Christian conqueror ever enter 
Jerusalem, it will be by this gate; hence, many 
years ago, the entrance was walled up, and has 
been jealously kept closed ever since. This gate 
gives direct access to the Temple area. It is a 


A street market in Jerusalem. 
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wonderful old structure, and it is said that the 
pillars were a present from the Queen of Sheba 
to King Solomon. 

So far as Jerusalem itself is concerned, that 
portion within the walls is one of the strangest 
as well as one of the most cosmopolitan cities 
imaginable. It is full of sacred sites and holy 
places, to which pilgrims from all the nations of the 
earth have flocked for ages for worship and prayer. 
Its streets are narrow and crooked, and full of 
picturesque life. Every nationality may be seen 
in them, and every tongue heard. We have 
only to enter the Damascus Gate, which gives 
access to the city on the north, to remind us that 
Jerusalem, although it will shortly boast of its 
trams and electric light, has not lost its Oriental 
character. This is the marketing 
place of the Moslems. 
The different faiths 
and races in the 
Holy City 
dwell more 


WORLD 


One of the curious semi-subterranean streets of Jerusalem 
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or less apart, and each 
patronizes separate 
markets. 

One could write at 
great length on the 
picturesque character of 
the streets. For the 
most part they are very 
narrow; in some we 
have iron-barred win- 
dows, and in others 
delightful balconies. 
Some, particularly the 
Via Dolorosa, are 
spanned by numerous 
arches, and the rise in 
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The old Cotton Market at Jerusalem. 


the ground is got over by a series of 
steps. Others are dark and gloom 
full of lifeand bustle. One of the busies 
streets is that known as_the ‘“ Bab-el- 
Habis,” shownin one of our photographs. 
This is an Arabic word meaning ‘* Door 
to the Prison,” the thoroughfare leading 
to the native jail, a dirty courtyard, 
with numerous pens—they are nothing 
more—where the prisoners are confined. 

Near here is a curious covered way, 
several hundred feet in length, known 
as the Cotton Bazaar. It is now deserted, 
but in olden times was a busy place, 
crowded with native shops, where the 
cotton merchants displayed their wares. The 
only light admitted into this market is from the 
small openings in the arches which span the road. 
The idea of blotting out the sun in this fashion 
was to prevent the colours in the cotton goods 


deteriorating through-the effects 
of the sun’s rays, while it also 
kept the market cool. The bazaar 
gives access to the grounds of the 
Mosque of Omar, and here 
Mohammedan pilgrims visiting 
the sacred shrine quarter their 
donkeys and mules. It is also a 
favourite resting-place of the 
Moslems of the district during 
the heat of the day. 

On every hand one sees quaint 
pictures of Oriental life. The 
native shops are often little more 
than a hole in the wall, in which 
the merchant sits among his 
wares, with everything within his 
reach without his rising from his 
place. The customers stand in 
the street. Then there are the 
street venders of fruit, bread, 
meat, and drinks. Th men 
have recognized “ pitches,” where 
they are always to be found, their 
stands or stalls consisting of a 
crude table made by placing a 


A Jerusalem bread-seller. 


board across a stool, or a few oid packing-cases. 
A typical street baker, with his display of flat 
loaves, is seen in the above illustration, while 
another photograph depicts a meat seller. Th: 
latter runsa kind of street restaurant. for he sells 
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A street restaurant. 


bread as well as meat. He is shown in the act of 
roasting meat on iron spits over a tiny fire of 
charcoal. During the whole operation he is 
busily smoking his water-pipe, or narghile. 
Our next picture shows one of the quaint 
scenes which may often be witnessed in Pales- 
tine towns at the beginning of the month of 
Moharram. This is the first month of the 
Mohammedan year, and is spent by all good 
Moslems in fasting and mourning. For a period 
of forty days they abstain from taking food 
during the day, only eating a single meal at 
night, after the setting of the sun. The fast is 
held in commemoration of the martyrdom of 


Husean and _ Hoesin, 
nephews of the Prophet. 
As the period of the fasting 
approaches, Moslems 
living in the towns will 
pack up all their worldly 
possessions on the backs 
of mules and donkeys and 
quietly steal away to the 
city of their birth or to 
rendezvous where certain 
festivities in connection 
with the fast are indulged 
in. These are usually wild 
and exciting affairs, and 
vary according to the 
locality. In some places 
fires are lit every evening 
in pits, across which the 
faithful fence with sticks 
or swords, now and then 
leaping across or eyen 
through the fire, crying out 
as they do so the names 
of their saints. In some 
places a kind of passion 
play is held in com- 
memoration -of the event, 
during which the more 
fanatical cut themselves 
with swords. At the end 
of the fast there is much 
rejoicing, followed by 
sword play and the firing 
of weapon: 
The primitive way in 


The beginning of the month of Moherram is always 
“moving day" in Palestine. 
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which the people of 
this historic land 
live and go about 
their avocations is 
remarkable when 
one comes to re 
member the thou- 
sands of tourists 
who visit it every 
year and what has 
been done in open- 
ing up the country 
by the building of 
roads and railways. 
One has only © 
take a journey te 
the Sea of Galilee 
from the Holy City 
by way of Nazareth 
to obtain a glimpse 
of town and peasant 
life that has not 
greatly changed 
since the days of the 
Patriarchs. 

The seed is Weighing fish on 
stillscattered the shores alilee. 
over the land 
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byhandand then ploughed in by primitive ploughs- 


hauled by oxen. On the roads, particularly in 
the early morning, you encounter the women 
carrying their produce to market. It is a com- 
mon custom with them, if the roads are at all 
rough, to take off their shoes and place them on 
the top of their baskets. The woman on the 
left of our photograph is practising this form of 
economy, while her companion on the right is 
trying to hide her features from the camera. 
Washing-day the world over is always a busy 
and important affair in the eyes of the house- 
wife, and it is none the less so in the Holy Land. 


Native women on their way to market. 


Here the women gather at some well or spring, 
where they rub the clothes with wood ashes or 
clay in place of soap, and then heat the well- 
soaked garments with a heavy piece of wood, 
and so, between beating and rubbing, drive the 
dirt out. An interesting snapshot ‘taken in 
Nazareth is that of the native butcher. These 
men travel from house to house with their wares 
dangling from a pole carried across the shoulder, 
selling portions of meat here and there as they 
go. The way they handle their wares would 
horrify our health inspectors. 

Perhaps the most picturesque individuals in 
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this land of novel sights and scenes are the fisher- 
men of Galilee and the shepherds. The waters 
of the historic Sea of Galilee abound with excel- 
lent fish, some of them being species only found 
in the tropics. Two methods are resorted to 
for catching the fish—from boats, and by hand- 
nets operated from the shore. 

The boats are decidedly primitive, being 
manned by four to six men, and boasting of a 
single sail. They leave Tiberias, the only town 
upon the lake, at sunset, returning at dawn with 
their catches. Along the shores, too, one may 
sce in the early morning or late afternoon the 


fishermen who work by themselves. These men pos- 
sess a circular net of fine twine, small in the mesh 
and weighted with pieces of lead around its edges. 

To the centre of the net a long cord is fastened. 
The fisherman holds the net over his left arm 
and wades waist-deep into the water as the waves 
roll onto the beach. Soon he marks a shoal of fish 
swimming about. Stooping down so that he may 
not be seen, he creeps towards them, or waits till 
they approach him. Then, with a swift, dexterous 
cast, he flings the circular 
net over the fish. The 
leaden weights sink swiftly 
and draw the net over the 
fish. The fisherman pulls 
the rope, and the leaden 


A butcher ot Nazareth. 


weights are drawn together, shutting the fish in 
the bag of the net. These shore fishermen dispose 
of their catches in the near-by villages. 

The shepherds have been styled the ‘‘ modern 
Canaanites ” of Palestine, being descendants of 
the Semitic race which the Egyptians found in 
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Land have often put this to the 
test. Twenty sheep or so belong- 
ing to a shepherd have been 
driven into a field with a score 
or more of others. ‘The shepherd 
has then entered and unhesi- 
tatingly pointed out his own 
sheep. 


Washing day at Nazareth. 


re country befor: the time of the Hebrew con- 
quest. Their lives to-day are as primitive as 
were those of their ancestors, not only in the 
time of Christ, but in David’s day. Their very 
ress, demeanour, and bearing bespeak their 
calling. Their shoes are of the roughest descrip- 
tion, while they wear an outer garment of bright 
solours and carry a staff, not to mention a gun— § 
usually of obsolete pattern. With these weapons 
they protect their flocks from wild beasts 
leopards, panthers, and wolves. But their worst 
enemy, sad to relate, is not the wild animals of 
the country, but the roving Bedouin. These 
nomads are always making raids and carrying oT the sheep, with 
the result that even to-day many a good shepherd is called upon 
to lay down his life for his flock. 

Much has been made of the fact that the shepherds of this sacred 
land lead their sheep. This custom has arisen, of course, through the 
absence of roads and the nty nature of the pasturage on the 
mountain sides. It would be impossible to drive the floc 
from place to place unless dogs were employed, and there are 
no shee gs in Eastern countries. The shepherd, moreover. 
knows his sheep, and the sheep know his voice. When two 
or three shepherds meet at a well they will sit and talk until 
all the sheep are mixed together in one flock. When they 
separate, each going his own way, the men shout to their 
sheep, and one by one the animals disperse, each going to his 
own master. There is never a mistake. In the same way an 
Eastern shepherd will enter a fold of mixed sheep and instantly 
pick out his own sheep. American farmers visiting the Holy A Palestine shepherd. 


SHORT STORIES. 


THE MISSING BOATSWAIN. 


Told by CAPTAIN W. SINKER, and set down by JOSEPH HEIGHTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY N. SOTHEBY PITCHER. 


The story ot a singular disappearance and the strange manner in which the mystery was 
cleared up. 


SEMAAOME years ago I was second officer 
[Gang of the steamship Warrigal, trading 


Sxefify| to Australia. On one of our voyages 
Bek the following extraordinary incidents 
~~ occurred. 

We had left London some three 
weeks when one day it was suddenly discovered 
that the cook had disappeared. Presumably he 
had jumped overboard, for no trace of him 
could be found anywhere on the ship. Another 
man was installed ia his place, and the incident 
was gradually forgotten, although there were 
murmurings among the men about its being an 
unlucky trip. And so it seemed, for on our 
arrival at Adelaide the bo'sun, a great, burly 
fellow, was found dead on the floor of his cabin 
soon after the ship came to anchor. 

It was decided to bury him ashore the following 
morning, and I was deputed by the captain to 
make the best arrangements I could with an 
undertaker as soon as we landed. As the men 
wished to see the last of “ poor old Bill,” they 
were ultimately given permission to go ashore to 
attend the funeral, the captain stipulating, 
however, that I should keep a sharp eve on them 
to see that they did not get drunk, for to some of 
them the funeral was merely an excuse to go on 
the spree. 

But the day did not end without several of 
them getting locked up for being drunk and 
disorderly, and even after I had paid the fines 
1 had the greatest difficulty in getting them back 
to the ship. 
because it seemed to me very curious at the 
time that the man who had been promoted to 
the bo’sun’s position did not come ashore, and 
seemed, for some reason, to shun the company 
of the other men. 1 had noticed certain friction 
between the crew and the new bo’sun, but 
with the exception of a little unpleasantness 
everything went well until the return voyage. 

We had called in at Cape Town, and left at 
midnight, the bo’sun being then on board. At 
6 a.m. I sent one of the midshipmen to tell the 
bo’sun I wanted to speak to him. The lad was 


I merely mention this incident: 


away some time, and then returned to say he 
could not find him. 

* Oh, he must be somewhere about,” I replied. 
“* Have another look, and tell him I want to see 
him at once.” 

Again the middy departed on his errand, and 
after the lapse of about half an hour returned 
with the same story—he could not find the bo’sun 
anywhere. 

By this time I was getting somewhat impatient, 
for I had various orders waiting for the bo’sun. 
Soundly rating the middy for what I thought was 
negligence on his part, I sent him away a third 
time and told him to find the bo’sun without 
fail. When he returned again, however, with 
the same story, that the bo’sun could not be 
found, I began to think something was amiss. 

Going up to the first officer, I told him what 
had happened and that the bo'sun did not seem 
to be on board. 

““ Nonsense !”’ he replied. 
board somewhere. 
yourself.” 

I did so, but could find no trace of the man. 
The captain was duly informed, and at first 
refused to believe the story. The crew were 
promptly ordered to make a search of the vessel, 
and the passengers, getting wind of the affair, 
joined in; but, although we hunted high and 
low all over the ship for a day, no trace of the 
missing bo’sun could be found. 

While the search was being made, however, 
I heard certain rumours of trouble between the 
bo’sun and the men, and on making further 
inquiries discovered that the crew had taken 
such a strong dislike to the man being promoted 
that when they had gone ashore at Cape Town 
they had threatened to “do for him” if he 
returned on board. That he did return was 
evident from the fact that the carpenter had 
talked with him in his cabin for more than an 
hour after we left Cape Town, and some other 
men had seen him also. 

Then he had mysteriously disappeared. 

I informed the captain of this. and he, after 


“He must be on 
You'd better search for him 
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some plain talk to the men, made an entry in the 
log-book to the effect that the bo’sun appeared 
to have met his death by throwing himself 
overboard through fright. It was deemed 
advisable not to promote any other man in his 
place, and so we remained without a bo'sun. 

The affair was being slowly forgotten when 
one night, seven days out from Cape Town, a 
startling incident occurred. I was on the bridge, 
between midnight and 4 a.m., when a middy 
U.me running to me to say that the refrigerating- 
engineer had fallen into one of the coal-bunkers 
and seemed badly injured. 

I immediately sent for the doctor, and with 
the assistance of some of the crew the man 
was got upagain. He was fearfully injured. His 
nose and one arm were broken, and the fall had 
injured his spine so badly that I believe he 
ultimately died of his injuries soon after our 
arrival in London. Indeed, he scarcely recovered 
consciousness, but now and again he would 
mutter :— 

“The bo’sun pushed me down. The bo’sun 
pushed me down.” 

That was all we could get out of him. I 
naturally concluded that he was suffering from 
some hallucination, and took little notice of his 
mutterings. As it was, the affair cast quite a 
gloom over the crew and passengers, for it seemed 
as though the voyage was to be a chapter of 
accidents and mystery. 

However, nothing more occurred to disturb 
us. We called in at Las Palmas, loaded up with 
bananas, and eventually reached London twenty- 
one days after the disappearance of the bo’sun. 
Everybody turned in as soon as the ship was 
berthed. Early the next morning I was aroused 
by a number of the sailors. When I opened the 
door of my cabin they imparted the startling 
news that the missing bo'’sun was on board. 

“Nonsense !”’ I said. 

“ But he is,” they persisted. 
seen him.” 

“ Bill” was one of the firemen, who said that 
he had seen the bo’sun hiding in one of the coal- 
bunkers. 

“ Absurd,” I told them, angrily. “He can’t 
possibly be on board. We should have found 
him.” j 

They were so persistent, however, that 1 
decided to investigate the story. 1 went to the 
chief officer and told him what the men had 
said. Together we went to one of the manholes 
and peered into the bunker, but could see 
nothing. The first officer thereupon suggested 
that we should go down and see if the man was 
really hiding there. Calling for a lamp, he held 
it while I descended the ladder. I was half- 
way down when, by some accident, he dropped 


“ Bill here has 


the lamp to the bottom of the bunker, leaving 
me in total darkness. Feeling my way down the 
ladder, I reached the bottom and glanced around. 
but I could see and hear nothing. 

A fresh lamp was quickly brought and the 
first officer descended with it. For a little while, 
although we searched carefully among the coal, 
we could discover nothing. Then, suddenly, we 
noticed what appeared to be two eyes, glaring 
at us from behind a great heap of coal. 

I must confess that at the moment I did not 
feel very comfortable ; those two wildly-staring 
eyes didn’t seem atallattractive. We called out, 
“Who is there ?”” but a moan was the only reply. 

“Rather nerve-racking, this!” the chief 
officer remarked, and we ventured a little nearer 
to those eyes. 

Pulling some of the coal away, we ultimately 
saw a figure, a most pitiable object, crouching 
down, moaning and crying. It was the missing 
bo’sun—quite mad ! 

Frightened at the men’s threats, he had 
apparently hidden himself in the bunker to 
escape from them, thinking that he would thus 
be able to get safely back to London. Hunger 
and the darkness, however, had driven him 
crazy. How he had managed to keep alive at 
all was a mystery. 

With great difficulty we got him on deck, and, 
after he had been attended to by the doctor, he 
was taken to the nearest hospital. In a short 
time he seemed to recover his senses, although 
his nerves were completely wrecked. It was 
then that he told us, bit by bit, his strange story. 
The crew, he said, had all threatened to kill him 
if he came aboard at Cape Town, and he became 
so frightened that he determined to hide himself 
during the voyage. He had crept on deck at 
night-time, like a stowaway, with the idea of 
picking up any scraps of food which might be 
lying about. It was on an occasion when he 
had ventured a little farther from the manhole 
than usual that he was seen by the refrigerating- 
engineer. In his fright he had rushed past the 
unfortunate engineer and accidentally knocked 
him into the bunker. This had so added to the 
bo’sun’s terror that he had decided not to come 
up again, his intention being, when the ship 
reached the docks, to slip quietly away. In his 
madness, however, he had wandered too near the 
manhole, where he had been seen by several of 
the crew, whose discovery led to the solving of 
the mystery. It is a remarkable fact that, after 
the ship had been thoroughly searched all over, 
the man should have remained on board for 
twenty-one days without a soul knowing about 
it. He must have completely buried himself 
under the coal during the time he was being 
searched for. 
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MY DURIAN. 
By HOMER CROY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FP. BUCHANAN. 


A diverting little tale from Singapore, describing a traveller's first encounter with the redoubtable durian. 


me L was leaving Hong-Kong, on my 
way to Singapore, a friend whom I 
had known for a long time and 
trusted implicitly said: “ Now, 
when you get to Singapore you must 
go out and get a durian. ‘They often come down 
close to the city and make splendid eating. 
Don’t forget the name—durian.” + 

Then this alleged friend of mine moved off 
down the wharf. I have not seen him since, and 
it is just as well. 

All the way down I kept thinking about a 
durian, and even when thrilled with the first 
sight of Singapore I looked toward the hills 
and wondered if the durians came from that 
direction. It was my first visit to Singapore 
and I was nearly taken off my feet by the 
bewildering pot-pourrt of it, so I took a hasty 
glance at the city before I started out to bag my 
durian. p 

Singapore is just half-way between the Old 
World and the New. ‘The ships part here and 
flow both ways. It's a door that swings in two 
directions—to the Old World and to the New. 
More odds and ends of humanity are thrown 
together in Singapore than in any other city in 
the world. In the streets they stream past— 
‘Tamils, ‘Turks, Parsees, Armenians, Arabs, 
Malays, Mohammedans, Chinese, Siamese, Japan- 
ese, Jav anese—as if made up for a procession, 
some almost without clothes, and some swathed 
in them. An Indian woman comes along so 
wrapped in garments that only the half-moon of 
an eye shows, and on her heel a Malay man goes 
past tastefully wearing a couple of stripes. 

As soon as I had got settled in my hotel I 
went to the manager and said: “I beg your 
pardon, but can you tell me if there's any chance 
of getting a durian around here? A friend of 
mine in Hong-Kong advised me to get one.” 

“A friend?” he echoed, and looked at me 
keenly. 

“ Yes,” 

“ Not in this hotel,” he replied, curtly. Then 
his manner relaxed, and he asked me, more 
affably : ‘“ Have you ever had one before ? ” 

“No.” 

This seemed to explain a great deal. 

“While you are strolling towards the botanical 
gardens you might get one out there,” he said : 
adding quickly, “ And eat it there.” 

“Why, are they in the city limits ? ” I gasped. 


“ Unfortunately.” 

““T thought they were wild,” I said, recovering. 

“No, they’re a tame fruit.” 

“ Fruit?) Why, | thought they—they roamed 
about! I must have been thinking of something 
else,” I finished lamely, moving off. 

On thinking it over it did seem strange that 
my Hong-Kong friend had not gone into par- 
ticulars about the durian, but having known 
him a long time and trusting him implicitly, as 
already stated, I felt that he would not have 
mentioned it if there had not been something 
unusual about it. So later that day I bought 
one in the street for a shilling. It is about the 
size of a Cheddar cheese, and looks like a porcu- 
pine. I did not see anything suspicious about 
Its cast of countenance, so 1 came proudly 
bearing it into the hotel. The manager sprang 
up from his desk and laid a trembling hand on 
the rail. ‘“ What—what are you going to do 
with that ? ” he demanded, excitedly. 

“Eat it,” I answered, mildly, for I could see 
no occasion for this simple, harmless-looking 
fruit causing so much excitement. 

Duty and politeness struggled on the manager’s 
face; he must be courtcous—and yet he was 
thinking of something else. 

Presently his face lit up; he had thought of 
a solution of the problem that bothered him. 
“It’s a long wait till dinner time,” he explained, 
‘so I'll just get a boy to bring vou a plate and 
a knife, and vou can open it in your room.” 

Curious to know why such a harmless fruit 
should stimulate such immediate interest—with 
such a pronounced strain of fear—I carried the 
durian to my room with just a touch of pride. 
The boy brought in the knife and plate, and 
before I could speak to him he was gone. He 
gave every evidence of being in a hurry. How- 
ever, I thought nothing about this at the time. 

I prepared to cut the durian. I wanted to 
make a ceremony of it. for, evidently, it was a 
very unusual fruit. Placing it on its back, I 
deftly opened it. It came open easily, revealing 
a white interior that looked something like a 
water-melon. ‘The moment the durian parted I 
understood why they were all so anxious to be 
about their work—preferably on the far side of 
the building. Up came such an odour that I 
staggered back as if someone had thrown some- 
thing at me. It rose in great volumes and 
clouds, as if erupted from a volcano. Running 
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"I could see people—passing by, without a care,or a trouble— 

suddenly stop dead in their tracks,” 
to the window, I placed it on the sill, 
but it only seemed to gain strength in 
the fresh air. That smell followed me 
over into the corner and dogged me to 
the bathroom, while in the street I 
could see people—passing by, without 
a care or a trouble, lghtheartedly 
chatting about the topics of the day— 
suddenly stop dead in their tracks. 
Then, as that odour rolled down on 
them, they would clap their hands to 
their faces and stagger away. 

On the floor above there came a faint 
stirring. In a few moments there was 
a pounding on the ceiling, while | 
cowered in the corner wondering what 
would happen if the man came 
down and turned out to be a large, 
well-developed individual. 

A durian smells like a rain-butt that 
has been left standing too long. When 
the first whiff breaks over your head 
you can’t believe that it is just an 
odour ; it is more as if something had 
broken loose and was heading straight 
for a plate-glass window. 

At last, holding my breath, I crept 
up to it and cut a slice. Even though 
the odds were overwhelmingly against 
me I took a bite—and it was really 


delicious. It tasted something like a grape-fruit, 
with acertain strain of cantaloup running through 
it, and here and there a family resemblance to a 
peach. But | could eat only with one hand ;_ the 
other had-to look after my nose. So good was it 
that time after time I stole up to it, with my face 
close to the floor, until I had eaten nearly all of 
it. There was a haunting taste about it that I 
could not get rid of, and later, when I had 
packed my clothes, I found that it had another 
characteristic even harder to eradicate. 

Having eaten all that I wanted I took the durian 
outside and left it—left it to its fate in the gutter. 
That evening, when I started to enter the dining- 
room, the head boy, whose back was turned, sud- 
denly whirled round upon me and said that he 
could give me a seat in the open air that evening ! 

The durian is a splendid fruit, but unfortunately 
it is not suited to polite society. Its personal 
habits are such as to bar it from select circles. It 
will never become a favourite where light-hearted 
men and _ beautiful women 
gather. But there is a fortune Cs) 
in it for some scientist who will At 
induce it to give up its means @) 
of defence. If-it could be pre- 
pared and sold in capsule form 
Its popularity would be instan- 
taneous, but until such a time 
it will have only a slight sale 
among people with colds. 
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THE “HODAG.” 
By HH. RYANX, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK WRIGHT. 


An account of an elaborate hoax that, after thirty years, is still remembered throughout the State 
of Wisconsin, USA. 


consin, attracted by 
the strange tales 
concerning the 
ferocious “ Hodag.”” 
The “ Hodag ” is 
nomore—or, atleast, 
if he still survives, he 
is well buried among 
the many curious 
articles ‘that stack 
every room in the, 
handsome stone 
“den” that Shepard 
has built adjoining 
his residence, The 
Pines, just outside 
the town of Rhine 
% pe lander. But the 
Mr. Shepard's residence at Rhinelander, Wisconsia—The “Den” in the building to the right. “ Hodag” stories 
still live, and wher- 
FFTER the lapse of more than thirty ever old settlers gather they are recounted, with 
| years, Mr. E, S. Shepard, of Rhine- many a laugh. Shepard told a lot of them 
lander, Wisconsin, U.S.A., and his himself to members of the Wisconsin bankers’ 
fellow-townsmen are still getting party which toured Northern Wisconsin recently 
— , Many a laugh out of the famous by special train, 
“ Hodag hoax, with which Shepard, in the Mr. E. S. Shepard is an early day “ lumber 
early logging days, perpetrated one of the biggest cruiser * who is said to have made and lost 
practical jokes on 
Tecord. 
Thousands of 
Persons from all 
Points of the 
compass and 
nearly every 
State of the 
Union wereat one 
time or another 
“taken in” by 
Shepard, the vic- 
tims of his pre- 
dilection for 
practical jokes 
Including even 
noted scientists, 
who came all the 
way from Wash- 
ington to what 
was then the 
thickly - timbered 
wilderness of é 
Northern Wis. as it appeared in the light of day, 
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several fortunes. 


Another view of 


Be that as it may, he has 


always had enough money to indulge to the limit 
his rather expensive taste for practical joking. 
and the ‘“‘ Hodag’”’ was the most famous of his 


pranks. 


As the photograph on the previous page shows. 


the “‘ Hodag” was a most 
forbidding - looking beast, 
quite unlike anything 
hitherto discovered in the 
animal kingdom, yet bear- 
ing someslight resemblance 
to various others, as, for 
instance, its horns, which 
were much like those of 
the ordinary cow. 

The discovery and cap- 
ture of the “ Hodag”’ by 
Mr. Shepard in the North 
Wisconsin forests was 
widely heralded in the 
Press, and straightway 
sightseers began to descend 
upon the Shepard home- 
stead. Shepard discoursed 
to his visitors at length 
upon the terrible struggle 
that ended in the capture 
of the prize, described its 
vreat ferocity, and—after 
he had instilled a whole- 
some fear into the hearts 
of would-be spectators - 
led them out to a solidly 
built shed on the premises 
and permitted them to peer 
at the great ‘“‘ man-eater ” 
through a knot-hole that 
gave them a faint view of 


Mr. Shepard's home. 


the dimly-lighted interior. 


The slightest move- 


ment in the vicinity of the shed seemed to arouse 
the animal to fury, and persons peeping through 
the knot-hole could see the strange shape, with 
the ridge of huge spurs along its back, swaying 
backwards and forwards to the accompaniment 
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Mr. E. S. Shepard, the 
Hod 


perpetrator of the famous 
jag" hosx. 


of rattling chains, while 
its great eyes glared in 
the darkness like those of 
a giant cat. 

Few people sought 
closer acquaintance with 
the fearsome beast, and 
those who did were 
promptly refused permis- 
sion to enter the * cage,” 
Shepard declaring he had 
no desire to sce his visitors 
torn to pieces. 

Finally came scientists 
and circus men, who in- 
sisted, in the interests of 
science, on getting a closer 
view of the beast. 

Then the truth came 


out. 
The * Hodag* was an 
inanimate thing carved 


from logs and decorated 
with luminous eyes, tle 
horns of a deceased cow. 
formidable spines and 
claws, and various other 
things that aided in en- 
hancing its fierce appear- 
ance. It had been 
* created” by Mr. Shepard 
himself. He had cunningly 
mounted the thing so that 
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‘A strange shape, with a ridge of huge spurs along its bach.” 


it could be made to sway by the manipulation 
of hidden ropes, and an ugly dog, chained in 
an invisible corner of the shed, furnished the 
growls and the clanking of chains necessary to 
complete the effect— the said dog responding 
readily to the prodding of a long pole in the 
hands of a small boy. 

The “ Hodag ” made Shepard famous through- 
out the length and breadth of Wisconsin, The 
“beast ’ was exhibited at one of the early State 
fairs, and was a feature of many other public 
exhibitions, and the inhabitants of Northern 
Wisconsin never tire of recounting stories of 
Shepard and his ‘* Hodag.” 


Another of Shepard’s great hoaxes was his 
“discovery” of ‘scented moss” in the Wis- 
consin pineries. Hundreds of tourists were led 
to the scene of the “ discovery” by Shepard 
and carried home big patches of the sweet- 
smelling moss as souvenirs before the story got 
out that Shepard bought by the gallon the per- 
fume that gave the moss its delightful odour. 
sprinkling it over the moss-patches in the early 
morning hours in order that ‘the wonderful 
product of the Northern forests’? might be in 
the best of workinz order when the tourists, 
led by their fun-lovmg guide, arrived on the 
scene. 


No-he-de-lan, the astute old Alaskan witeh- 
doctress whose doings are here described. 


HE Indians of North America are 
essentially a superstitious race. Any- 
thing which savours of the mysterious 
they think must necessarily be con- 
nected with the supernatural. All 
the different phenomena of Nature are explained 
by them as being caused through the agency of 
spirits, good or bad as the case may be. Rain, 
thunder, wind, and lightning are each controlled 
by a particular spirit, and it is no wonder that 
they endeavour to appease and propitiate these 
spirits whenever the opportunity arises. 

Where there is a demand for anything. there is 
generally a supply, and in the case of the Indians 
the appeasing of the spirits is done by the 
medicine-men. This is particularly the case in 
Alaska, where the natives are on a lower intel- 
lectual level than their confréres in more tem- 
perate zones. Among the Indians of America 


“The 
Woman 
Who 


Never Came 
Back.” 


By W. E. PRIESTLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDRE GORDON. 


An amusing account of the tricks of an old lady 
who has achieved widespread notoriety as a witch- 
doctress among the superstitious Indians of the 
Yukon. The good dame was well known to the 
Author, and this description of some of her doings 
may be taken as typical of the ways of Alaskan 
witch-doctors and medicine-men in general. 


proper, the medicine-man is inferior and sub- 
servient to the tribal chief. This rule is reversed 
in Alaska, for the chief has comparatively no 
power over the tribe as compared with the 
medicine-man. 

It has been my good fortune to be friendly 
with several medicine-men in different parts 
of the country, and as the Alaska medicine-man 
is in a class by himself, I will endeavour to 
describe him and show his manner of working. 

The term “ medicine-man” is somewhat of 
a misnomer, as the reader might be led to believe 
that a medicine-man is a man who dispenses 
medicine. This is quite wrong, for not only are 
they ignorant of medicine, but as likely as not 
the medicine ‘“‘ man’ is a woman. As a matter 
of fact, the most celebrated medicine “ man’ in 
Alaska at the present time is a woman, and if 
I describe her modus operandi it will be a fair 
sample of the methods of procedure practised 
by medicine-men among the different tribes of 
North America. 

The lady whom I have mentioned rejoices 
in the name of No-ha-de-lan. She has been 
referred to before in the pages of this magazine, 
in a story entitled “ The Wooing of Olga,"* 
where she attempted to play a sinister, but 
fortunately unsuccessful, part. Her name. 
literally translated, means. ‘* The woman who 


* See our issue for September, 1911. —Eo. 
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Typical Indians of No-ha-de-lan’s tribe. 


never came back.” Where, or how she got this 
curious cognomen I was never able to learn, but 
the old lady is very proud of it. 

No-ha-de-lan lives at the mouth of the 
Koyukuk River, a tributary of the Yukon, and 
has been the head of her tribe for many years. 
To obtain the post of witch-doctor it is necessary, 
according to tribal lore, that the applicant should 
have some peculiar physical or mental develop- 
ment. Hunchbacks are in great demand, and 
a childless woman is looked upon as a certain 


possessor of supernatural powers. Anyone 
afflicted with palsy or St. Vitus’s dance also 
can obtain a first-class job. It would seem, 
however, from the view-point of an impartial 
observer, that the witch-doctors, besides these 
abnormalities, are generally the possessors of 
a few more brains than their compatriots. 
Relying upon a few old tricks and their own native 
intelligence, they manage to fool their neighbours 
and lead a nice easy life, accumulating for them- 
selves a good supply of this world’s riches as 


The summer camp of the tribe, 


“THE WOMAN WHO” 


the Indian understands them. 
well to explain, by the way, that the terms 
“‘ witch-doctor” and “ medicine-man” are 
synonymous. The Russian word “ shaman” is 
often used in Alaska to describe a medicine-man, 
but the Indians themselves always address him 
by the reverent term “ teynen,” or, in the case 
of a female, ‘“‘ soltan teynen.” 

All over Alaska the name of No-ha-de-lan is 
heard with fear and trembling by the natives, 
and all other medicine-men acknowledge her 
supremacy. To be a successful medicine-man 
it is necessary to have a devil working for you— 
invisible, of course,. but none the less potent. 
While other medicine-men are content to have 
one poor lone little devil at their beck and call, 
No-ha-de-lan claims to have fen working for her, 
all fierce, strong devils, and all most industrious ! 
It seems that No-ha-de-lan was the first “‘ teynen’’ 
in Alaska to introduce the idea of a plurality 
of devils, and her enterprise has been rewarded 
by the accumulation of many furs and a far- 
reaching notoriety. 

No-ha-de-lan is not pretty to look at, but 
rather striking in appearance. She is of moderate 
height, built without any attempt at curves or 
waist-line, and, like all the women of her race, 
is somewhat pigeon-toed. She is probably about 
eighty years of age, but judging by her wrinkles 
she looks considerably over a hundred, for her 
face is deeply seamed with the lines of age, which 
are considerably accentuated by dirt, and make 
her look older than she really is. The most 


striking feature of her face, and one that would. 
impress even the most casual observer, is her : 
shrewd, piercing, ° 


eyes. They are at once 
cunning, and at times baleful, though it must be 
added in justice that they can glint with the 
light of humour, even if it be sometimes of the 
Plutonic variety. 

No-ha-de-lan, so far as I could judge, was 
always pleased to see me. I think this was 
largely due to the fact that accidentally I dis- 
covered just what pleased the old lady the most. 
The reader might guess a long time before getting 
anywhere near the truth, but as a matter of fact 
it was nothing more than condensed milk, thick, 
sticky, and sweet. Upon my arrival in camp. 
I would send her a can of milk, and the old lady 


would bore two holes in the top of the can, lie - 


down on her back, and allow the milk to run 
into her mouth. She would always finish a can 
of milk at one sitting, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say one “lying.” After finish- 
ing the gift, she always made herself presentable, 
and then I was summoned to her august presence, 
when a “ talkfest ” would be indulged in, largely 


awe 
It might be as 
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No-ha-de-lan has reduced matrimony to a 
science. She has already had four husbands, all 
of whom have died sudden and mysterious 
deaths. At thé present time she has another 
one serving his apprenticeship. No-ha-de-lan 
is, of course, exempt from manual labour ; it 
is necessary, in her case, that the usual work 
of an Indian woman ‘should be transferred to 
other and baser shoulders. Not for her were 
meant the menial tasks of a squaw. Her exemp- 
tion from labour is, of course, the reason for 
her matrimonial ventures, but whether this 
accounts for the unhappy and early demise of 
her husbands I do not know. Suffice it to say 
that their sphere of usefulness seems to end when 
they become dilatory in the performance of their 
household tasks. The last candidate is being 
initiated into the mysteries of cutting wood, 
drawing water, and attending to the fish-wheel, 
duties which are generally left to the squaws. 

* When he is proficient in this work, he will 
become the fifth husband of the old) woman. 
When. his life of usefulness is finished, or when 
No-ha-de-lan considers that a change would be 
beneficial to her, he will probably follow his pre- 
decessors to the little hill at the back of the 
village, where his grave will be decorated with 
figures of moose and caribou, as befits the resting- 
place of the husband of the most celebrated 
witch-doctor of the Yukon. It seems a pity that 
our modern system of divorce cannot be brought 
to the attention of the old lady. It should be 
added that, despite her various matrimonial 
‘ventures, she has never had any children, and 
this. is one reason why supernatural powers are 
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‘attributed to her.- 


And now let us see how she goes about her 
business, calling, or avocation. We will imagine 


‘her sitting in her cabin, counting her furs, or 


giving ‘orders to her husband or her maid. 


A native walks in, and after making his obeisance 
lays a present in the corner of the cabin. ‘This 
present may take the form of a skin, a bundle of 
fish, or even an article of clothing or furniture. 
In a roundabout way he will next inform the 
“old woman” that his wife is sick, and that 
he would be pleased if No-ha-de-lan would do 
something so that the lady may quickly recover, 
it being very inconvenient for him to chop wood 
and attend to the fish-wheel, especially as there 
are some very exciting gambling games in 
progress in various parts of the village. Should 
the present, in her opinion, be of sufficient value, 
No-ha-de-lan will promise to intercede on behalf 
of the sick woman, but if the gift does not meet 
with her approval she prophesies that the woman 
will die. The native at once rushes from the 


through the medium of her maid, who anted a5 : .. cabin, and soon returns with, more presents, in 


interpreter. 


ar en 


order that the “old woman” may propitiate 
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“ Having made all preparations for the ejection of the devil, the witch-doctress commences to dance.” 


“THE -WOMAN WHO 


the devil who is the cause of his wife's sickness. 
Having received what she considers enough for 
her services, No-ha-de-lan proceeds to where 
her client lives and, donning her ceremonial 
costume, calls the inhabitants together and orders 
a dance. This may take place either in the 
open air or in the “ kedjim,” a large cabin devoted 
to dances and social affairs. The sick woman 
is placed on the ground, while the awestruck 
natives form a ring, No-ha-de-lan standing by 
the side of the patient. The “ old woman ” then 
informs the Indians that a devil has entered into 
the body of the sick woman, but because of the 
great love she bears towards the patient she will 
do her best to drive him out. Then with some 
kind of herbal stain she paints a ring on the palm 
of the woman's left hand. When the devil issues 
from the patient, it is very desirable to know just 
where he will make his appearance, so the ring 
is placed on that particular spot, so that he can 
make no mistake. 

Having made all preparations for the jecion 
of the devil, the witch-doctress commences to 
dance, at the same time calling on her own par- 
ticular devils to catch hold of the demon who 
is causing all the trouble, and to drag him out 
through the ring on the woman's left palm. 
While she is dancing, the natives are of course 
following suit, and a good deal of excitement is 
the natural result. 

No-ha-de-lan may dance in this manner for 
two or three hours, if the occasion demands, the 
natives all this time assisting her until they are 
worked up into a kind of frenzy. 

After having completed her dance, the witch- 
doctress commences to pull at the body of the 
patient, beginning at the feet, and gradually 
working up to the painted ring on the woman’s 
hand. Having reached this point, with a trium- 
phant yell she snatches at an imaginary object, 
and informs the natives that she has the devil 
in her clasped hands, and asks who will be brave 
enough to receive the devil into his own body, so 
that the woman may be cured. As no one is 
brave enough to swallow the devil, No-ha-de-lan 
very magnanimously swallows the demon her- 
self, a courageous act that never fails to rouse 
the wonder and admiration of her audience. 

The witch-doctress having thus neatly dis- 
posed of the malignant spirit, it only remains for 
the patient to recover and add to the prestige of 
the “old woman.” This always happens if the 
patient is not too sick and has sufficient faith 
in the treatment. Should it so happen that the 
patient dies, however, no blame attaches to the 
“ teynen.” It is explained that the devil in 
the body was stronger than the devil—or ten 
devils, as the case may be—under the control 
of the witch-doctor. Nevertheless, native 
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etiquette demands that all presents paid to the 
witch-doctor shall be returned; the Indians 
evidently believe in the “no cure, no pay” 
system. This idea is heartily recommended by 
the writer to members of the medical profession 
who follow their calling in more civilized com- 
munities. 

No-ha-de-lan does not believe in the command- 
ment which forbids covetousness. It often 
happens that, in the course of her travels, she 
sees some article in the cabin of a native which 
she at once desires. She then informs the 
native—with extreme sorrow, of course—that 
she has just received information from one of 
her private devils that he (the native) will die 
in a month. This is bad news for the Indian, 
and he at once begins making up his mind what 
he shall give in order that the calamity may be 
averted. He offers all kinds of things, No-ha-de- 
lan sitting with a deep expression of gloom on 
her face until the article she desires is produced. 
Then, and not till then, does her expression 
change, and she graciously intimates that she 
will do her best. If the native does not die 
within the month, it is taken as another proof of 
the greatness of No-ha-de-lan. If, however, he 
does die, from any cause, it is looked upon as 
another proof of the prophetic abilities of the 
“old woman.” Of course, if he dies the present is 
at once returned to the sorrowing members of his 
family, to be eventually returned to the “ teynen” 
when she repeats the trick upon some other rela- 
tive. This little subterfuge, in fact, seems to be 
of the “ heads I win, tails you lose ”’ variety. 

In the spring, when the ordinary young man’s 
far-y lightly turns to thoughts of love, the 
Indian begins to think of his empty larder and 
his summer's catch of salmon. Should the salmon 
fail to appear, it is a matter of life and death to 
the natives, and No-ha-de-lan, realizing this, 
takes advantage of their fears and fills her caches 
with the resultant tribute. 

About a month before the ice goes out of the 
river, rumours begin to circulate among the 
Indians that, for some reason or other, the salmon 
will not come up the Yukon that year, but will 
visit some other river a long distance away. 
No one knows where the story commences, but 
as a matter of fact it can always be traced to 
No-ha-de-lan herself. After a good deal of talk 
and discussion, the natives finally arrive at the 
conclusion that the only thing to be done is to 
appeal to the “‘ old woman "’ to use her powers. 
They agree to give her a share of the catch if she 
will only persuade the salmon to come up from 
the sea after the ice has left the river. Of course, 
she graciously consents to do her best, and a 
night is finally arranged upon which the “ charm- 
ing” of the salmon will take place. A large hole 
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“He offers all kinds of things, No-ha-de-lan sitting with a deep expression of gloom on her face until the article she desires 
produced.” 


“THE WOMAN WHO 


is cut in the ice in the centre of the river, and as 
darkness begins to settle over. the country the 
witch-doctress arrays herself from head to foot 
in a waterproof suit made from the intestines 
of salmon. Bidding good-bye to the Indians, she 
orders them to stay in their cabins and not to 
venture out, under ‘penalty of death, until she 
returns. Needless to state, so potent is the fear 
of her ten devils that the village resembles a grave- 
yard all that night. 

In the morning No-ha-de-lan returns to the 
village, apparently tired out, and covered with 
ice from head to foot. She informs the natives 
that she went into the hole and travelled under 
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form themselves -into’ 4 .delegation’ and_ ask 
No-ha-de-lan to do something in ‘the matter, as 
they are no match for the bloodthirsty Eskimos. 
After having received a goodly supply of presents, 
the witch-doctress retires to her cabin, and as the 
awestruck natives gather round they hear the 
most blood-curdling screams and yells issuing 
from the cabin, as No-ha-de-lan begs and pleads 
with her ten devils to turn back the Eskimos. 
Needless to say, she succeeds, for the Eskimos 
to-day are a peace-loving people, and have no 
desire to go to war. In addition to that there 


are always soldiers in Alaska to put down any 
attempts at tribal warfare. 


Hi 2 


the ice all night, till she reached salt water. Here 
she had:a.long interview with ‘ kalth ° (salmon), 
and as a result of her pleading the salmon have 
finally consented to come up the: river and 
allow, themselves to be killed for the benefit of 
the Indians. 

In the fall of the year the ‘wily No-ha-de-lan 


tells the natives that her chief devil has just - 


informed her that the Eskimos are coming up 
the river, with the avowed intention of wiping 
out the Indians. The Indians are. almost as 
fearful of the Eskimos as they are of the “ old 
woman’s”’ ten devils. Years ago the Eskimos 
were in the habit of periodically raiding the 
Indians, but this is now a thing of the past. 
No-ha-de-lan, however, will not allow them to 


forget their ancient enemies, and as she tells . ' 


her story the Indians become greatly alarmed. 
Rifles are cleaned and all preparations made to 
resist the invader, but as the specified time draws 
near their courage disappears, and the timid ones 
take to the tall timber, while the more courageous 


7 'S!. The Yakbs River—The ‘cross to the right indicates the place where: No-be-de-lan “dug” the canal, 


It is kown that the “old woman” has 
practised this trick on the natives for a number 
of years, and, despite the.warnings. of the 
missionaries, it is still successful. . It will easily 
be seen from this article that some of her 
dodges are so transparent that, were it not for 
the extreme credulity of the natives, she would 

- long ago have lost her power. | 

To show how the witch-doctress can take 

advantage of an unusual position, I cannot do 
. better than relate the following incident. Some 
little distance below the home of No-ha-de- 
lan the Yukon River forms a tremendous horse- 
shoe curve about five miles in length, finally 
doubling back on itself until there is only a short 
ortage, about three hundred yards across, 
tween the two bends. Instead of paddling 
round the five miles, the natives would carry 
everything across the portage, thus saving 
considerable time. One spring, after the ice had 
gone out, the “old woman” was wandering 
down the bank of the Yukon, intent on her 
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meditations, when she arrived at the portage. 
What was her astonishment to see that the ice- 
pack had been forced across the narrow neck of 
land, and had ploughed out a little channel, 
growing wider every hour, through which the 
water was rushing fiercely. She at once 


returned to the village and called all the 
She informed them that 


natives to a council. 


The bargain was soon struck, and once more 
the wailing and yelling issued from her cabin. 
Presently she informed them that the job was 
done, and they paddled off in haste in their canoes 
to see the wonder. Sure enough, there it was, 
and there it is to this day, a proof of the mighty 
power of No-ha-de-lan, the “ woman who never 
came back.” 


No-ha-de-lan‘s winter querters, 


for a certain consideration she would perform 
a miracle for them. In other words, she 
would get her ten devils to work, and at Nara- 
dotilten (‘‘ the place where we carry the canoes ”’) 
she would cause them to dig a canal, so that the 
Indians would no longer have to carry their goods 
and chattels across. Ina spirit of fairness, she told 
them she would consent to “ no results, no pay.” 


In these circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at that the “old woman” of the 
Yukon holds such power over the unsophisti- 
cated Indians, and that the other witch - doctors 
acknowledge her supremacy. I have sometimes 
wondered what sphere the wily old lady would 
have filled had she been born in a civilized 
community, 
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Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that one- 
fourth of the 9,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System are rural. 

In the days when the telepnone was 
merely a “‘city convenience,’ the farms of 
the country were so many ted 
units, far removed from the centers of 
population, and isolated by distance 
and lack of facilities for communication. 

But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it completely 
transformed farm life. It created new 
rural neighborhoods here, there and 
everywhere. 

Stretching to the farthest corners of 
the states, it brought the remotest vil- 
lages and isolated places into direct 
contact with the larger communities. 

Today, the American farmer enjoys 
the same facilities for instant, direct 


® 


One Policy . 


communication as the city dweller. 
Though distances between 8 are 
reckoned in miles as the crow flies, the 
telephone brings every one as close as 
next door. Though it be half a day's 
journey to the village, the farmer is but 
a telephone call away. 

Aside from its neighborhood value, 
the telephone keeps the farmer in touch 
with the city and abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development as 
an essential factor of Universal Service. 
It has co-operated with the farmer to 
achieve this aim. 

The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are post 
offices and includes as many 
telephones as there are telephones of 
all kinds in Great Britain, France and 


y combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Wonderful Rice-field Terraces—A Sunless Town—Kashmiri Rafts, etc. etc. 


HE hardy little pony seen 
in the annexed photograph 
is one of two left by an 
Antarctic expedition which 
called in at South Georgia 

= about three years ago. 

Although the country is covered with 
vast snow-drifts for eight months of the 
year, this little animal has managed to 
survive two winters in these terribly bleak 
regions. The ponies are pets of the 
whalers, but sometimes disappear for 
long periods in the snows on the moun- 
tains, where they manage to maintain 
themselves in some mysterious fashion, 
even in the roughest weather. 

Although among the most primitive of 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, the Igorots of the mountain 
provinces of Luzon have constructed 
wonderful rice-field terraces, which surpass 
in extent and solidity anything of the 
kind in India, Japan, and even China. 
The walls of the terraces shown in the 
following illustration are all of fitted 
stone, and the manner in which the water 


This little pony lives 

out of doors ‘all the 

year round in the Ant- 

erctic wastes of South 
Georgia. 

Photo. by Stammwits. 


has been led, in the 
first place, from the 
streams to the top- 
most terraces, and 
from these on down 
to the lower levels, 
has awakened the 
admiration and 
amazement of every 
engineer who has 
studied them. The 
terraces here shown 
are in the province 
of Benguet, and 
when one_ thinks 
of the limited ap- 
pliances at the dis- 
posal of the people 
one realizes what a 
great achievement 
their construction 
represents. 

River Portal, 
Colorado, U.S.A., a 
little town of five 
hundred inhabit- 
ants, has only 


One of the wonderful rice-field terraces made by the primitive Igorots of the Philippine Islands—The rf 
water is led from terrace to terrace 00 that not a drop is wasted, twenty minutes 
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Our $10,000 Plan Book Has 
at Least ONE Plan That Will 
Exactly Suit You! 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 


The houses illustrated in this adver- 
tisement are but three out of over 100 
shown in our big $10,000 Plan Book. 
Full details—photographs—floor plans 

—color schemes—wholesale prices. 

Despite its cost, we will send this book 
Free to home builders. Simply send 
10c for postage and packing. Get 
your copy. Contains hundreds of ideas, space- 
saving plans, new wrinkles, home sug- 
gestions that a woman will appreciate, and all 
facts about our famous “mill-direct-to-you” 

selling plans. Send 10c for postage—Now! 


qby Your House Wholesale | 
. ‘Save $200 to $500 or More) 


Shipped to You Anywhere 
Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Back! 


You take no risk dealing with us. Three strong banks 
and over 100,000 delighted customers vouch for us. Cus- 
tomers everywhere—all bought by mail. Save 25% to 
50% on your home. Highest quality; lowest, wholesale 
prices. Money back if you are not absolutely satisfied; 
you to be the sole judge. Dollars saved on the bill for 
every nickle of freight. Makes no difference where you 

live; we ship anywhere. We sell no “knock-down” 
houses—simply supply material wholesale for substan- 
tial permanent homes. Cosy bungalows—stately dwell- 
ings—comfortable cottages. Distinctive houges with 
class to them. Also © “Ready-Made” Houses— we saw 
them, you nail them.” All waste of timg and material elim- 
inated. Great savings. No “extras”; no “come-backs.” Send 
for “Guaranteed Right” estimate on your needs; costs keep 
within figures. Estimates free. Tell us what you want. 


Send For Our 5000 Bargain Catalog 


Contains 156 pages of money-savers. Everything for build- 
ing—Lumber, Millwork, Screens, Builders’ Hardware— 
over 5000 price and quality making bargains. All shipped 
anywhere—large or small orders. Book FREE on re- 
quest. Sendnow! USE THE COUPON! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co., pootetert to 


in Business Ovor Half a Century 1868-19165 


Gentlemen—Please send the books checked below: 


\ Hardware, Paints,etc. 


|] Building Material { |=ber, Millwork [_]Ptan Book | 
. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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A town that only gets twenty minutes’ sunshine a day. 


of sunshine daily. It is located in Gunnison Canyon, 
the sides of which are very steep and high and shut 
out the rays of the sun. There is a brief period — 
between 11.20 and 11.40 in the morning — when Old Sol 
peeps over the bluff on one side of the stream; soon 
after its rays are cut off by the high cliffs on the other 
side. This all-too-short span of sunshine is all the 


Inhabitants get, 
year in and year out. 
Artificial light bills 
run high at , River 
Portal, and one can- 
not imagine it a very 
cheerful place to 
dwell in. 

In all parts of 
Central Asia the in- 
flated skins of animals 
are used for making 
rafts and buoys. The 
blown-up skin of the 
sheep or goat is a 
startling enough 
figure, but where, as 
in Kashmir, the 
hides of cattle are 
occasionally used, 
the effect is striking 
in the extreme. The 
impossible-loo king 
figures in the accom- 
panying photograph 
are not prehistoric 
monsters, as might 
be supposed at first 
glance, but the 
inflated skins of cows 
which are to be 
f “ used in ferrying the 
camping- outfit of a couple of hunters across the river. 
The practice of leaving the legs, and even the neck 
and head of the animal attached to the hide is re- 
sponsible for some remarkable effects, and the stranger’s 
first sight of a little man walking jauntily along under 
the weight of what appears at a short distance to be 
a big cow is somewhat startling. 
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A FALL FROM THE 
CLOUDS. 


Told by G. Y. ACORRISON, and set down by FRED W. VINCENT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMBERFIELD. 


The story of a thrilling balloon adventure. Caught in a violent storm while engaged in a race, the 

balloon “ Million Population Club" was struck by lightning and fell three thousand five hundred 

feet into a forest. Extraordinary to relate, the two aeronauts lived to tell the tale, which is here set 
forth. 


< TRUCK by lightning when three 
Ga thousand five hundred feet above 
ca} the earth, the balloon Million Popu- 
(SQA! lation Club, manned by John Berry, 
™ of St. Louis, Missouri, and_ his 
assistant, George Y. Morrison, a young man of 
Portland, Oregon, fell to the earth—and the two 
men aboard her lived to tell the tale. The 
accident—one of the most extraordinary and 
thrilling in aeronautical history—occurred in the 
Cascade Mountains of Oregon, about thirty 
miles south-east of Portland, on the night of 
Thursday, June 11th, 1914, a few hours after 
the big balloon had started in a “ National 
Race” for a three-thousand-dollar purse in 
competition with three others. Shortly after 
the balloons ascended they ran into a thunder- 
storm that had formed in the mountains. ‘Two 
balloons escaped it, but the United States and the 
Million Population Club were caught in the vortex 
of the disturbance, which played with them like 
feathers. Both were struck by lightning, but 
luckily the United States was near the ground ; 


its pilot pulled the ripping-cord, and the balloon 
fol, xxxv.—7, 


speedily reached the earth. Not so the other 
balloon. Although it carried almost two thou- 
sand pounds of ballast, the raging gale hurled 
it upward to an altitude of twelve thousand 
feet. Then, with snow driving around it and 
lightning zigzagging hither and thither, threaten- 
ing instant destruction, the balloon began its 
wild descent, which ended fifty feet from the 
earth in a lonely stretch of forest on the moun- 
tains, where the bag, ripped to pieces, came to 
rest in three dogwood trees that saved the lives 
of its passengers. On one side was an open 
space, on the other tall, straight pine trees. 
Had the balloon struck either the space or the 
Pines, this story—which Morrison told me as 
we stood beside the wrecked balloon after his 
rescue two days later—would never have been 
written. 

Here is the tale of his experience, set down 
practically in his own words :— 


T had never been up in a halloon before, but 
after we had risen far above the cheering crowds, 
and the beauty of the country below me unfolded 
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Just before the start of the race—The balloon in which Captain Berry and Mr. G. Y. Morrison made their adventurous 
journey is marked with a cross. 


itself to our view, I felt I was going to enjoy 
myself thoroughly. I did! 

The sky above Portland was perfectly clear, 
but away to the south and south-east I noticed 
that the mountains were shrouded in clouds. 
With the wonders of the beautiful Willamette 
and Columbia River valleys to gaze upon, how- 
ever, I paid little attention to such things as 
clouds. There were two thousand four hundred 
pounds of ballast attached to the basket in sacks, 
and every inch of the eighty thousand cubic feet 
of space in the bag was filled with gas of special 
make, so that I did not figure on anything but 
drifting peacefully over the mountains. Captain 
Berry, hero of more than three hundred ascents 
in Europe and America, was the pilot, and I 
felt perfectly safe. 

We had been in the air only half an hour when 
the clouds began to obscure the sun. The after- 
noon was wearing away. At six o'clock we saw 
the storm in the mountains, and at seven we 
saw the United States, three miles ahead of us, 
plunge into it. A few minutes later we were 
also sucked into the storm zone. The balloon had 
been bowling along at an altitude of about six 
hundred feet ; the wind promptly tossed us up 
to two thousand feet, and then we encountered a 
second storm which created a sort of spiral air 
current that hurled us upward at a terrific rate. 

The big gas-bag went up like a child's play- 
thing until we reached an altitude of twelve 
thousand feet by barographic reading.* The 


the balloon fell, was recorded 


* The height attained, 
ng aneroid. 


balloon twisted, tossed, and rocked like a live 
thing. Big black clouds were all we could see 
on every side ; it seemed as if we were hurtling 
through space, shut off from the entire world. 
A cold wind was blowing, driving before it a 
mixture of rain and snow that settled on the bag 
and half-filled the basket. I realized that we 
were in for something serious. 

Suddenly the lightning began to play around 
us, and the crash of the thunder sounded like the 
booming of cannons. I looked at Berry. 

“T can’t tell you anything about your busi- 
ness,” I said, ‘‘ but I know we have either got to 
go up or go down quick.” 

“Yes,” he replied ; “if we stay here we are 
in danger of being struck by lightning at any 
moment. But we can’t go up; our gas is shrink- 
ing and the wet snow is weighing down the bag 
—we are already descending under its weight. 
I dare not open the valve, because if I did the 
lightning might ignite the escaping gas and blow 
us to pieces. When we get to three thousand 
feet I will pull the cord and we must hope for 
the best.” 

Down we went, and the pointer registering 
our altitude swept steadily around the dial— 
ten, nine, seven, six, four thousand feet. It 
was just touching the three thousand five hundred 
point when there came a sudden blaze of lightning 
and I received an awful shock. 

“That hurt !”’ T shouted, and at that moment 
the big bag burst! The entire top ripped open 
and part of it fell around us in the basket ! 

“ We're struck !” yelled the captain, and with 
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that he grabbed his knife and began slashing off 
the sand-bags. I followed suit, and threw out 
some baggage and our life-preservers—anything 
to reduce the weight and lessen the pace of our 
rush towards the ground. 

But somehow or other I did not seem to be 
scared. I knew the top was off the bag, but I did 
not think of death. As we dropped swiftly 
towards the earth | got interested in trying to 
figure out what would happen next. Two or 
three times I looked over the side of the basket 
to see whether the ground was in sight, but I 
could see nothing but the clouds. I also looked 
up at the bag—empty now, and spread out like a 
huge umbrella in the net-—and wondered whether 
it would hold. At its top I could see the big 
slit which the lightning had caused. All around 
us the thunder still crashed, and the vicious 
lightning criss-crossed the blackness. Snow 
mixed with rain had soaked us to the skin, and 
we shivered as we clung to the sides of the basket. 
Long fingers of lightning seemed to reach out for 
us, and the air whistled horribly in our ears: 

The last thing I remember before we shot 
downward from the clouds was seeing the 
captain cut the thongs that held the trailer- 
rope, tied in a round ball at the basket edge. 
Released, the big rope unwound like a snake. 

We talked a little, in short, sharp sentences, 


THE CLOUDS. tor 
and when we were about two hundred feet above 
the forest, which seemed to rush up to meet us 
at dizzy speed. Berry shouted: ‘ Look out for 
the trees!"’ I dropped into the bottom of the 
wicker. Then—crash, bang !—I found myself 
hanging to the edge of the basket, which was 
lying on its side. Berry lay huddled up inside, 
motionless. The basket ring, I learned later. 
had struck him heavily on the head. 

I looked downward. It was about eight 
o'clock, and I could see fairly well in the twi- 
light. Below me was the ground, some fifty 
feet away, and the trailer-rope hung within reach 
of my hand. I took one look at Berry, and, 
believing he was dead, swung myself on to the 
rope and slid to the earth. I was terror-stricken, 
and only just able to realize that, by a miracle, 
my life had been saved. i 

The earth never felt so fine, nor I so thankful. 

It was raining heavily. Above, the lightning 
still crackled spitefully in the black clouds 
through which we had so lately been sailing. I 
was safe, but lost in the forest, standing on the 
side of a steep canyon. 

Then I got the idea that Berry might still be 
alive, so I climbed back into the basket, felt his 
pulse, and was overjoyed to find it beating. 
With some of the snow which was piled high 
inside the basket I revived him, but his back 


Berry and Morrison in the belloon-basket just before their ascent. 
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was so badly 
wrenched that 
i he could not 
/ f climb down the 
7 Tope unassisted, 
and I was com- 
pelled to tie a 
line round _ his 
chest and lower 
him that way. 
While I was 
doing this the 
balloon, which 
had struck on 
the tops of three 
dogwood trees, 
began to slip, 
and before it 
stopped we were 
within ten feet 
of the earth. - 
Berry safe, 1 
threw out every- 
thing we had in 
the basket, in- 
cluding six days’ 
food supply and 
a crate contain- 
ing two carrier- 
Pigeons. By 
this time the 
darkness shut off 
everything from 
view. I managed, 
however, to get 
a fire started, 
and then got hold 
of part of- the 
ruined balloon 
bag and made a 
tent out of it, in 
which we spent 
the night. 

Next morning 
Berry was un- 
able to stand up 
on account of his 
injuries. I wrote 
two notes saying 
we had been 
struck by light~ 
ning, were lost, 
and needed help, 
and sent them 
to civilization by 
the pigeons. 
One bird got 
through to Port- 
“1 was compelled to tie a line to his chest and lower him that way,” land with its 
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The Cascade Mountains, Oregon, where the balloon ultimately 
fell into the tree-tops. 


message, and search-parties at once started out 
to look for us. 

Meanwhile, I attempted to discover our 
whereabouts, and late on the Friday 
afternoon happened to come across a 
wood-chopper. When he saw me 
carrying a hand-axe, and heard me 
say that I had come down in a 
balloon, he thought I was an 
escaped lunatic and promptly ran 
away.* I was desperate, however, 
and overtook him. Finally he 
understood my story and went 
back with me. Between us we got 
Berry to a cabin a few miles 
farther on, and soon after the 
rescue-party was notified by a 
horseman of our location and we 
were taken back to Portland in 
a motor-car. We had drifted only 
about thirty-five miles as the 
crow flies. It was an experience 
I never want to go through 
again, but all the same I 
shall go ballooning the 
very next time I get 
the opportunity. It is 
great sport. 


* Subsequent investigations 
showed that several country 
people saw the shattered bal- 
joon falling, and believed it to 

murs Gew kind of waier- 
spout ! A photograph of Morrison, taken just after his thrilling experience. 
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China, as Sir Robert Hart said, 
is a country where “anything 
may happen.” Europeans there 
will tell you they live on the 
verge of a volcano, for no 
Western mind understands the 
Chinese character, and at any 
moment a terrible anti-foreign 
outbreak may occur, like the 
Boxer rebellion of 1900. To this 
vast land of mystery went the 
authoress, intent upon travelling 
alone far from the beaten tracks. 
Old residents raised their hands 
in horror, prophesying all kinds 
of disasters, but Mrs. Gaunt 
pluckily stuck to her guns and 
set forth in a Peking cart, un- 
escorted save for an interpreter 
and hercart-men. She met with 
many odd experiences and saw 
many strange sights, which are 
here described in most enter- 
taining fashion. 


Ts 


HE East at last, 
the Far East! All 
across the Old 
World I had come ; 
and here, ona 
bitterly cold February after- 
noon, with a wild wind blowing, 
the train drew up outside the 
Tartar wall, the wall that 
Kublai Khan and the Ming 
Emperors built in the capital 
city of the civilization that was 
old when the Roman legions 
planted their eagles in the 
marshes of the Thames. I had 
reached China, the land of blue 
skies and of sunshine, the land 
of desperate poverty and 
wonderful wealth, the land of martyrdom and 
mystery. What was it going to hold for me ? 

The railways in China, with a few exceptions, 
have been built by the English or French— 
mostly by the English—and are managed to a 
great extent on European lines, so that arriving 
at the railway-station in Peking does not differ 
very much from arriving at any other great 
terminus, save for the absence of cabs. 

There was a wild wind blowing when I stepped 
out of the train and looked around me at the 
frowning walls. The day was bitterly cold, and 
most of the ground was in the air. A London 
fog was nothing to it, and every one of the 
passengers was desperately anxious to exchange 


Inside the curtain wall of the Chien Men, Peking—The 


the bleak railway-station for the warmth and 
comfort and cleanliness to be found between 
four walls. 

I was just as anxious as anybody else, but 
by the time I had collected my luggage the awful 
facts were borne in on me that all the people 
with whom I had made friends on the way across 
were rapidly departing, and that there was no 
one to meet me. Peking was wonderful—I knew 
it was wonderful ; there were such walls as I 
had never even dreamt of, towering above me, 
but I was not able to rise above the fact that I 
was in a strange city, among quaint-looking 
people who spoke an unknown tongue, and that 
I did not know where to go. And the invitation 


traffic is very much the seme 3° it was a thousand years aso 


of my friends the Morrisons had been most 
cordial. I had rejected all offers of help because 
J was so sure someone from their house would 
tbe there to meet me. Now I seized the last 
remaining passenger who could speak @ little 
Chinese, and, with his help, got 2 hand-cart for 
my gear, drawn by two ragged men, and a rick- 
shaw for myself. This man-haulage, this cheap- 
ness of human labour, made me realize more 

waickly than anything else could have done that 
J had really arrived in the Eastern world. Then, 
after a little debate with myself, I started for 
(Dr. Morrison's. I had been asked to stay there, 
and I felt it would be rude to go to the hotel, 
but as we drove through the streets I thought 
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not of the wonders of this new 
world upon which I was entering, 
but of how I should announce 
myself to these people who 
apparently were not expecting 
me, IT had such a lot of 
luggage, too. 

‘At last the coolies stopped 
opposite a door guarded by two 
stone lions. I got out of my 
rickshaw, entered the porch, 
and stood outside a little green 
wicket - gate. The doorkeeper 
stepped out of his room and 
looked at me. He was clad all 
in blue cotton; he had an 
impassive face and just enough 
English for a doorkceper. 

No, “ missie”” was not at 
home, he announced, calmly. 
“Master?” I asked, franti- 
cally, but he shook his head ; 
master was out, too. Here was 
a dilemma. I would have gone 
straight to the hotel I had 
discovered Peking boasted, but 
1 feared the Morrisons might 
think it discourteous. I made 
him understand I would come 
in and wait a little, and my 
luggage, my sadly-dilapidated 
luggage, was carried into the 
courtyard of the first Chinese 
house I had ever seen. But 1 
wasn't thinking of sight-seeiny 
just then; 1 was wondering 
what I should do. I questioned 
the “ No. 1 boy,” as I sub- 
sequently found he was, @ 
pleasant-faced little man in a 
long blue coat, and alittle round silk cap suppress- 
ing his somewhat wild hair. It was his opinion 
that “ missie” was not expecting a guest. but he 
suggested I should come inside and have some 
tea, The thought of tea was distinctly com- 
forting, and so was his attitude. It suggested 
that unexpected guests were evidently received 
with hospitality, and. dirty as I felt myself to 
be, I went in ‘and sat down to a meal of tea 
and cakes. 

“T makee room ready chop-chop,”” announced 
the boy, and I drank tea and ate cakes, wonder- 
ing whether I ought not to stop him, and say 
he had better wait till his mistress came home. 
And I felt so horribly dirty, too. Then there 
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came in a lady, who also looked at me with 
surprise. 

She had come to tea with Mrs. Morrison, and 
she was quite sure Mrs. Morrison was expecting 
no guest. This was awful. I became so despe- 
rate that nothing seemed to matter, and I went 
on eating cake and drinking tea till presently 
the No. 1 boy came in and calmly announced :— 

“ Barf ready.” 

And I had just been told that my hostess did 
not expect me! 

I looked at 
the lady sit- 
ting opposite 
me, I looked at 
the boy, and I 
considered my 
very dirty and 
dishevelled 
self. I had not 
even seen a 
bath since I 
left Moscow. 
I had come 
through the 
Peking streets 


in a Peking 
dust - storm, 
and I felt a 


bath was a 
temptation 
not to be re- 
sisted, _wher- 
ever that bath 
was offered ; sol rose and followed the boy, and 
presently Mrs. Morrison, coming into her own 
courtyard, was confronted by a heap of strange 
luggage, and a boy standing over it with a feather 
duster. No mere feather duster could have coped 
with the dirt upon it, but a Chinese servant would 
attack a hornet’s nest with one ; it is his badge of 
office. He looked up at her and remarked, in that 
friendly and conversational manner with which 
the Chinese servant makes the wheels of life go 
smoothly for his missie when he has her alone :— 

“One piecey gentleman in barf !”” 

She came and knocked at the bedroom door 
while I was doing my hair, feeling much more 
able to face the world, and made me most’ cor- 
dially welcome, and when I was fully dressed 
and back in the drawing-room, Dr. Morrison 
appeared and said he was glad to seeme. Noone 
mentioned that my arrival had been unexpected 
till a week later, when the letter I had written 
saying by what train I was coming turned up. 

I stayed with Dr. Morrison and his pretty young 
wife for close on a fortnight, and they gave me 
most kindly hospitality,and not only did I viewthe 
wonders of Peking and make some acquaintances 


How they water the streets in Peking. 


and friends, but saw just a little of the pecu- 
liarities of Chinese servants. They are good ; 
there is no gainsaying it. But sometimes they 
surprised me. Dr. Morrison has a lady secretary, 
young and slim and clever, who in the early days 
of our acquaintanceship was wont very kindly 
to come over and help me in the important 
matter of fastening up dresses at the back. One 
evening, being greatly in need of her assistance, 
I sent across the courtyard to her, and the startled 
young lady 
was calmly in- 
formed by a 
bland and 
smiling boy, as 
if it were the 
most natural 
thing in the 
world :— 

“One plecey 
gentleman 
wanchee in 
he’s bedroom.” 

At first I 
don’t think I 
appreciated 
Peking. It left 
me cold, and 
my heart sank, 
for I had come 
to write about 
it, and you 
cannot write 
well about a 
place unless you either love or hate it. Still, I 
have always had a great distaste for dashing 
through a country, and so I settled down at the 
Wagons Lits Hotel, surely the most cosmopolitan 
hotel in the world. 

And then by slow degrees my eyes were 
opened, and I saw. Blind, blind, how could I 
have been so blind? The wonder of what I 
have seen in Peking never palls ; it grows upon 
me daily. 

Far back in the ages, a nation great and 
civilized, on the eastern edge of the plain that 
stretches half across the world, built themselves 
a mighty city. Peking first came into being 
when we Western nations, who pride ourselves 
upon our intense civilization, were but naked 
savages, hunters, and nomads, and she, spoiled 
and sacked and looted, taking fresh masters 
and absorbing them, Chinese and Tartar, Ming 
and Manchu, has endured even unto the present 
day. To-day the spirit of the West is breathing 
over her, and she responds a little and murmurs 
of change, yet she remains the same at heart 
as she has been through the ages. 

There is something wonderful about any 
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walled city, but a walled city like Peking stands 
alone. The very modern railway comes into 
the Chinese city through an archway in the wall, 
and the hideous modern railway station lies 
just outside the great wall of the Tartar city. 
There are three cities in Peking ; indeed, for 
the last few years there have been four—four 
distinct cities. There is the Imperial City, 
enclosed in seven miles of pinkish red wall, 
close on twenty feet high, and in the Imperial 
City, the very heart of it, behind more pinkish 
red walls, is the Forbidden City, where dwell the 
remnant of the Manchu dynasty, the baby 
Emperor and his guardians, the women, the 
eunuchs, and the attendants that make up such 
a gathering as waited in bygone days on Darius, 
King of the Medes, or ‘Ahasuerus, King of Baby- 
lon. Here there are spacious courtyards and 
ancient temples and palaces, and audience halls 
with yellowish-brown tiled roofs, watch-towers 
and walls, and tunnelled gateways. 

The Imperial City. all round the Forbidden 
City, consists of a network of narrow streets and 
alleys lined with low buildings with windows 
of delicate lattice-work and curved tiled roofs. 
Here, hidden away in silent, peaceful court- 


A Chiaese pawa-shop. 


yards shaded by gnarled old trees, are temples 
guarded by shaven priests in faded red robes. 
The hangings are torn and faded, the dust lies 
on the altars, and the scent of the incense is 
stale in their courts, for the gods are dead, and 
yet—because the dead are never forgotten in 
China—they linger on. Here are shops, low, 
one-storeyed shops, with fronts richly carved 
and gilded, streets deep in mud or dust, narrow 
alley-ways and high walls with mysterious little 
doors in them leading into secluded houses. 
Outside is all the clatter ‘and clamour of a Chinese 
city—laden donkeys, mules and horses, rick- 
shaws from Japan, glass broughams weirdly 
reflecting the glory of modern London, and blue 
tilted Peking carts with studded wheels, such as 
have been part and parcel of the Imperial City 
for thousands of years. 

Outside the Imperial City, hemming it in in 
a great square fourteen miles round, is the Tartar 
City, with splendid walls. Outside that again. 
forming a sort of suburb to the south, lies the 
Chinese City, with thirteen miles of wall enclosing 
not only its teeming population, but the great 
open spaces and parks of the Temple of Heaven 
and the ‘Temple of Agriculture. But though the 
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Tartar City and the Chinese City are distinct 
divisions of Peking, walled off from each other, 
all difference between the people has long ago 
disappeared. The Tartars conquered the Chinese 
and the Chinese, patient, industrious, persistent, 
drew the Tartars to themselves. 

The Tartar City is crossed by broad highways 
cutting each other at right-angles. They are 
broad, and are usually divided into three parts, 
the centre part being a good, hard, well-tended 
roadway, while on either side the soil is loose, 
and—since the streets are thronged—the side- 
ways are churned up in the summer into a 
slough that requires some daring to cross, and 
in winter, the dry, cold, rainless winter, the soil 
is ground into a powdery dust that the faintest 
breeze raises into the air. The authorities try 
to grapple with the evil; at regular intervals 
they station a couple of men with a pail of muddy 
water, which, with a basketwork scoop, they 
distribute lavishly in order to keep down the 
rising dust. 

Still, in spite of the mud and the dust, the 
streets are not without charm. They are lined 
with trees; indeed, I think no city of its size 
was ever better planted. When once one has 
realized how treeless the greater part of China 
is, this is rather surprising. Look which way 
you will from the wall in the summer and autumn, 
you feel you might be looking down upon a 
wood instead of a city; the roofs of the single- 
storeyed houses are hidden by the greenery, and 
only here and there peeps out the tiled roof of a 

_ temple or hall of audience with the eaves 
curving upwards, things of beauty against the 
background of green branches. Curiously enough, 
it is only from the walls that Peking has this 
aspect. 

The walls and gates of Peking are wonderful. 
Kublai Khan outlined the greater part of them 
in mud in the thirteenth century, and then, two 
hundred years after, came the Ming conquerors, 
who faced the great Tartar’s walls with grey 
Chinese brick, and curtailed them a little to the 
north. As the Mings left them, so are they to-day. 
The foreign nations from the West, and that other 
Asiatic nation from the East, have built their 
Legations—pledges of peace—beneath them, and, 
armed to the teeth, hold against the Chinese 
the Legation Quarter and a mile of their own 
wall. 

These Ta ‘ar walls are over fifty feet high. At 
their base they are sixty feet through, at their 
top they are between forty and fifty feet across, 
and they are paved with the grey Chinese bricks 
that face their sides. As in most Chinese cities, 
the top of the wall is the only place where a 
comfortable promenade can be had, and the mile- 
long strip between the Chien Men, the main gate, 


and the Ha Ta Men, the south-eastern gate— 
the strip held by the Legations—is well kept ; 
that is to say, a broad pathway, along which 
people can walk, is kept smooth and neat and 
free from the vegetation that flourishes on most 
of the wall top. This vegetation adds greatly 
to its charm. The mud of the walls is the rich 
alluvial deposit of the great plain on which 
Peking stands, and when it has been well watered 
by the summer rains a luxuriant green growth, a 
regular jungle, forces its way up through the 
brick pavement. The top of the wall upon a 
cool autumn day, before the finger of decay 
has touched this growth, is a truly delightful 
garden. 

Things are ordered on the Legation wall ; 
the pathway between the greenery runs straight 
as a die, but beyond, on the thirteen miles of 
wall under Chinese care, greenery runs riot, and 
only a narrow pathway meanders between the 
shrubs and grass. Sometimes hidden among 
the vegetation, sometimes standing out against 
it, are here and there yreat upright slabs of stone, 
always in pairs, relics of the old fortifications, 
for these are all that remain of the catapults 
with which of old the Chinese and Tartars de- 
fended their mighty city. 

The walls stand square, north and south, and 
east and west; only at the north-west corner 
does the line slant out of the square a little, for 
every Chinese knows that is the only sure way 
to keep devils out of a city. 

In days not so very long ago these walls were 
guarded by the Manchu bannermen, and no otner 
person was allowed upon them, under pain of 
death, for exactly the same reason that all the 
houses in the city are of one storey ; it was not 
seemly that any mere commoner should be able 
to look down upon the Emperor, and no women, 
even the women of the bannermen, were allowed 
to set foot there, for it appeared that the God 
of War, who naturally took an interest in these 
defences, objected to women. 

The gate of a city like Peking is a great affair. 
Over every archway is a watch-tower with tiled 
roofs rising tier above tier, and portholes filled 
with the painted muzzles of guns. Painted guns 
in the year 1914! So is the past bound up with 
the present in China! And these are not entirely 
telics of the past like the catapult stones. In 
1900, when the Boxers looted the Chinese City, 
and the Europeans in the Legations north of the 
‘Tartar wall trembled for their lives, the looters 
burned the watch-tower on the Chien Men. 
When peace was restored, the Chinese set to 
work and rebuilt their many-tiered watch-tower, 
in all the glory of red and green and blue and 
gold. Inthe portholes they put the same painted 
cannon that had been there in past ages, not only 
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to strike terror into the enemy, but also 
to impress the God of War with an 
idea of their preparedness. 

To the great squares walled off 
in front of the gates come the 
camels from Mongolia, ragged 
and dusty, laden with grain, 
wool, and fruit, and camels 
from the Western Hills 
laden with those “ black 
stones” that Marco Polo 
noted seven hundred 
years ago, and told his 
fellow - countrymen they 
burned for heating pur- 
poses in Cambulac. You 
may see them down by 
the Ha Ta Men preparin, 
to start out on their long 
journey; you may see 
them in the Imperial City, 
bringing in 
their wares ; On the top of the walls, 
but outside mall ts over ly fet 


the south-_ hi forty feet 
it the top. 


A camel-train outside the walls. 
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western gate, by the watch-tower that guards 
the corner of the wall, they are to be seen 
at their best. Here, where the dust is heaped 
high under the clear blue sky of Northern 
China, the camels come slowly, in stately fashion, 
as they have come for thousands of years. The 
crenellated walls rise up behind them, the watch- 
tower with its painted guns frowns down upon 
them, and the camels, the cord fastened to the 
tail of the one in front, passing through the 
nostrils of the one behind, go steadily on. They 
are older than the walls, possibly they may out- 
live them. Silently, surely they move along in 
the soft, heaped-up dust, just as they did two 
thousand years ago, before the very dawn of 
history. 

To Western eyes the traffic is archaic. No 
great motors rush about, carrying crowds at 
once ; one sees only rickshaws with one, or at 
most a couple, of fares; Peking carts, with blue 
tilts and a sturdy pony or a handsome mule in 
the shafts, and the driver seated cross-legged in 
front ; longer carts with studded wheels loaded 
with timber, lime, and all manner of merchandise, 
and drawn sometimes by three or four underfed 
little horses, but mostly by one horse or mule 
in the shafts, and a mule or a donkey so far in 
front that one wonders he can exert any influence 
on the traction at all. The rickshaw coolies 
clang their bells; men on bicycles toot their 
horns ; all the donkeys, and most of the horses 
and mules, have rings of bells round their necks ; 
and everyone shouts at the top of his voice. Forty 
fect up on the wall a foreign soldier, one of the 
Americans who hold the Chien Men, is practising 
all his bugle-calls. 

The Legation Quarter of Peking in its present 
form dates only from the Boxer rising. The 
Western nations combined for their own protec- 
tion, and there arose that curious state of affairs 
between the foreigners and the people of the land 
that has held for many years, that holds in no 
other land, and that has crystallized in the Lega- 
tion Quarter of Peking. 

Suppose in London all the great nations of 
the earth took a strip of the town, extending, 
say, from Marble Arch to Hyde Park Corner, and 
from Park Lane to Bond Street, held it and forti- 
fied it heavily, barring out the inhabitants by 
certain regulations that prevented them having 
the upper hand. The thing is unthinkable, yet 


that’ is exactly what has happened in Peking. ° 


Against the Tartar wall, from the Chien Men to 
the Ha Ta Men, the nations have taken a paral- 
lelogram of ground all but a mile square ; they 
have heavily fortified it ; on three sides they have 
cleared a broad glacis on which no houses may 
be built, and they have there a body of troops 
with which they could overawe the city. 


No man knows exactly how many men the 
Japanese have, but, supposing they are on a par 
with the other nations, there are at least two 
thousand five hundred men armed to the teeth 
and kept at the highest pitch of perfection in the 
Legation Quarter. Living there is like living 
in an armed camp. You cannot go in or out 
without passing forts or guns; in the streets you 
meet ammunition wagons, baggage wagons, Red 
Cross wagons, and at every turn are soldiers. In 
one corner of the British Legation they keep 
untouched a piece of the old shot-torn wall of 
1900, and painted on it, in big black letters, is 
the legend, “ Lest We Forget,” a reminder always 
—if the nations needed a reminder—of the terrible 
days that may be repeated any time this peace- 
loving nation drifts into an anti-foreign out- 
break. 

As I sit in a courtyard of a temple of the Wes- 
tern Hills, drinking in the sparkling air of 
September, looking at the lovely blue sky peeping 
through the dark green branches of the temple 
pines, it seems to me I am safe here, alone among 
the Chinese, only because of those soldiers. The 
gods here by my side are dead—who fears or 
respects the gods? Spanish chestnuts are 
stored beside their altars—but the foreign soldiers 
are a fact there is no getting over. It impresses 
those in authority, and the fiat goes forth, 
permeating through all classes, “ The foreigner 
is not to be touched in any circumstances 
whatever.” 

It was a very interesting thing for a new-comer 
like me to sit in the hotel watching the people, 
and listening to the various opinions so freely 
given by all and sundry. Here, in the security 
of the Legation Quarter, I collected opinions as 
to the safety of Europeans in China, as I wanted 
to go into the interior, and I was by no means 
anxious to risk my life. 

To arrive at any decision was very difficult. 
Inthe Treaty Ports there may be some unanimity, 
but once outside it seemed that every man 
had his own particular opinion of China and 
the Chinese, and all these opinions differed 
widely. 

“ Safe ?” said a man who had fought through 
the Boxer trouble. “Safer far than London. 
They had to pay then, and they won't forget, 
you can take your oath of that.” 

“Like living on a volcano,” said another. 
“No, I shall never forget the Boxer trouble. 
That's the kind of thing that is graved on your 
mind with hot irons. Do it again? Of course 
they'll doit again. A docile people, I grant you ; 
but they're very fiends when they're aroused. 
They’re emotional, you know, the French of the 
Far East, and when they let themselves go——” 
He paused, and I realized that he had seen them 
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let themselves go, and no words could describe 
the horror of it. ‘‘ Would I let my wife and 
children live in one of the alley-ways of Peking ? 
Would I? How would they get away when the 
trouble commenced ? ” 

“Tf there is a row and things look like 
going against us,” said another man, thought- 
fully. “I keep one cartridge in my revolver for 
myself.” 

It does not seem much when I write it down ; 
I had heard such things said carelessly many 
a time before; but when I, a foreigner and a 
solitary woman, was contemplating a_ trip 
up-country, they had a somewhat sinister 
sound. 

On the other hand, again and again I heard 
men, who have been up and down the country 
for years, scout all idea of danger. And yet 
one man looked at his pretty young wife and 
vowed vehemently: ‘‘I would not leave my 
wife and child alone for a night in our house just 
outside the Quarter for anything on earth. If 
anything did happen, and it might——” And 
he dropped his voice. There are some things 
that will not bear thinking about, and he had 
seen the looting of Nanking and the unfortunates 
who had died when they took the Woosung forts. 
““ We went to look after the wounded,’’ said he, 
‘Cand there weren't any wounded. The savage 
Northern soldiery had seen to that.” And those 
whom they mutilated were their own people ! 
What would they do to a foreigner in the event 
of an anti-foreign outbreak ? 

“Are you afraid?” I asked a man who 
certainly lived far enough away in the city. 

He looked at me curiously, as if he were going 
to say there was nothing to be afraid of, and then 
he changed his mind. 

“ Perhaps I am when I think of it,” said he ; 
“but then, you see, I don’t think of it.” 

It was no wonder I lingered in Peking. Always 
there was something new to see, always there was 
something fresh to learn, and at any moment, 
within five minutes, I could step out into another 
world. 

It is even possible to go to the theatre every 
night, but it is a Chinese theatre, and a little will 
go a long way. Nevertheless, I felt it was a 
thing I should like to see ; so one evening two of 
my friends took me to the best theatre that was 
open. It was a minor theatre, a woman’s 
theatre ; that is, one where the actors were all 
women—quite a new departure in the Celestial 
world. Until about a year before the day of 
which I write no woman was ever seen upon the 
stage, and female parts, as in the old days in 
Europe, were taken by men and boys. Even 
now men and women never appear on the stage 
together. Never, never do the sexes mingle in 


China, and the women who act take the very 
lowest place in the social scale. 

One cold night in March three rickshaws put 
us down at an open doorway in the Chinese City 
outside the Tartar wall. The Chinese do not 
as yet think much of posters, so outside this 
theatre the door was not decorated with photo- 
graphs of the lovely damsels to be seen within, 
but the intellects of the patrons were appealed 
to, and all around the doors were bright red 
sheets of paper, on which the delights offered 
for the evening were inscribed in characters of 
gold. 

We went along a narrow passage with a floor 
of hard, beaten earth and dirty, whitewashed 
walls on either side. The light was dim; the 
thrifty Chinaman was not going to waste the 
precious and expensive light of compressed gas 
where it was not really needed, and from behind 
the wall came the weird strains of Chinese music. 
There appeared to be only one door, and here 
sat a fat and smiling Chinese, who explained to 
my friends that by the rules of the theatre the 
men and women were divided, and that I must 
go to the women’s gallery. They demurred. It 
would be very dull for me, who could not under- 
stand a word of the language, to sit alone. Could 
no exception be made in my favour? The door- 
keeper was courteous as only a Chinese can be, 
and said that for his part he had no objection, 
but the custodian of the theatre, put there by 
the Government to ensure law and order, would 
object. 

I wanted badly to stay with these men, who 
could explain to me all that was going on, so 
we sent for the custodian, another smiling gentle- 
man, not quite so fat, in the black and yellow 
uniform of the military police. He listened to 
all we had to say, sympathized, but declared that 
the regulations must be carried out. My friends 
put it to him that the regulations were archaic, 
and that it was high time they were altered. He 
smilingly agreed. They were archaic—very ; but 
then, you see, they were the regulations. He 
was here to see that they were carried out, and 
he suggested, as an alternative, that we should 
take one of the boxes at the side. ‘The question 
of sitting in front was dismissed, and we gave 
ourselves to the consideration of a box for 
which six dollars — that is, twelve shillings in 
English currency, or three dollars American 
—were demanded. We demurred; it seems 
you always question prices in China. We told 
the door-keeper that the price was very high, 
and that, as we were sitting where we did not 
wish to sit, he ought to come down. He did. 
Shades of Keith and Prowse! He accepted two 
dollars ! 

We went up some steep and narrow steps of 
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the most primitive order, were 
admitted to a large hall lighted 
by compressed gas, surrounded 
by galleries with fronts of a 
dainty lattice - work of polished 
wood, such as the Chinese employ 
for windows, and took our places 
in a box, humbly furnished 
with bare benches and a wooden 
table. Just beneath us was the 
stage, and the play was in full 
swing — actors, property men, 
and orchestra all on at once. 
It was large and square, raised 
a little above the people in the 
body of the hall, and surrounded 
by a low screen of the same 
dainty lattice - work. At the 
back was the orchestra, com- 
posed of men in ordinary coolie 
dress—dark blue cotton—with 
long queues. There were casta- 
nets and a drum, cymbals, 
native fiddle, and various brazen 
instruments that looked like ' 
brass trays, and they all played 
untiringly, withan energy worthy 
of a better cause, and with the 
apparent intention of drowning 
the actors’ voices. Yet, taken 
altogether, the result was 
strangely quaint and Eastern. 
The entertainment consisted 
of a number of little plays 
lasting from half an hour to 
about an hour each. There 
were never more than half-a- 
dozen people on the stage at 
once, very often only two in 
the play altogether, and what 
it was all about we could only 
guess, after all; for even my 
friends, who could speak ordinary 
Chinese fluently, could not un- 
derstand much that was said. 
Possibly this was because every 
actor, instead of using the ordinary conversa- 
tional tone, talked in a high, piercing falsetto that 
was extremely unnatural, and reminded me of 
nothing on this earth that I know of except 
perhaps a pig-killing. Still, even I gathered 
something of the story of the play as it pro- 
gressed, for the gestures of these women, unlike 
their voices, were extremely dramatic, and some 
of the situations were not to be mistaken. The 
scenery was as in Shakespeare’s day; it was 
“understood.” But for all the crudity of the 
surroundings, the dresses of the actors, which 
belonged to a prévious age, were most rich and 
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beautiful. A general, with a hideously-painted 
face and a long black beard made of thread, 
wore a golden embroidered robe that must 
have been worth a small fortune; a soldier, 
apparently a sort of Dugald Dalgety, who pits 
himself against a scholar clad in modest dark 
colours, appeared in a blue satin of the most 
delicate shade, beautifully embroidered with 
gorgeous lotus-flowers and palms; and the 
principal ladies, who were really rather pretty, 
in spite of their highly-painted faces and weird 
head-dresses, wore robes of delicate loveliness 
that one of my companions, whose business it 
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of the wonders of the world. 


was to know about such matters, told me must 
have been, like the general’s, of great value. The 
comic servant or countryman wore a short jumper 
and had powder on his nose. The dignified 
scholar was arrayed all in black; the soldier 
wore the gayest of embroidered silks and satins ; 
the landlady of the inn or boarding-house, a 
pleasant, smiling woman with roses in her hair 
and tiny maimed feet, had a pattern of black 
lace-work painted on her forchead. When the 
male characters had to be very fierce indeed 
they wore long and flowing beards—beards to 


which no Chinaman, I fear, can ever hope to 
Vol. xxxv.—8. 


attain, for the Chinaman is 
not a hairy man. When a 
gallant gentleman, with tight 
sleeves which proclaimed him 
a warrior, and a long beard of 
bright red thread which made 
him a very fierce warrior 
indeed, snapped his fingers and 
lifted up his legs, you knew 
that he was getting over a 
wall or mounting his horse. 
You could take your choice. 
A mountain was represented by 
one panel of a screen. which 
leaned drunkenly against a 
very ordinary chair, giving 
shelter to a very evil spirit 
with a dress intended to re- 
present a leopard. 

This was a play that required 
many properties. A general, 
with a face painted all black 
and white and a long black 
beard, with his army of five, 
took refuge behind a stout city 
wall that was made of thin 
blue cotton stuff supported on 
four bamboo poles, and this 
convenient wall marched on to 
the stage in the hands of a 
couple of stout coolies. A 
wicked mountain spirit outside 
the walls did terrible things. 
Ever and again flashes of fire 
burst out after his speeches, 
and I presume you were not 
supposed to see the coolie who 
manipulated that fire, though 
he stood on the stage like the 
actors. 

It was hard work, too, talking 
in that high falsetto against the 
shrieking, strident notes of the 
music, so naturally the actors 
constantly required a little liquid 
refreshment, and an attendant 
was prompt in offering tea in tiny round basins. 
Nobody saw anything incongruous in his standing 
there with the teapot handy, and in slack 
moments taking a sip himself. 

That audience was the best-behaved and most 
attentive I have ever seen. It consisted mostly 
of men, so far as I could see, of the middle class. 
They were packed close together, with here and 
there a little table or bench among them ; and 
up and down went venders of apples, oranges, 
pieces of sugar-cane, cakes, and sweetmeats. 

There were also people who supplied hot, damp 
cowels. A man stood here and there in the 
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audience, and from the outer edge of the theatre 
there came hurtling to him, over the heads of 
the people, a bundle of these towels. For a cent 
or so apiece he distributed them, the members of 
the audience taking a refreshing wipe of face 
and head and hands and handing the towels 
back. When the purveyor of the towels had 
used up all his stock, and got them all back 
again, he tied them up into a neat bundle and 
threw them back the way they had come, receiv- 
ing a fresh stuck in return, Never did a bundle 
of towels fail to reach its appointed place, and 
the providers must have pocketed scores of 
cents. The delights of ventilation are not 
appreciated in China, and to say that theatre 
was stuffy is a mild way of putting it. The 
warm, wet towel must have given a sort of 
refreshment. ‘They offered us some up in the 
dignified seclusion of our box, but we felt we 
could sustain life without washing our faces 
with doubtful towels during the progress of 
the entertainment. 

Opposite us was the women’s gallery, full of 
Chinese and Manchu ladies, with high head- 
dresses and highly-painted faces. ‘The Chinese 
ladies often paint their faces, but their attempts 
at decorations pale before those of the Manchus, 
who put on the colour with such goodwill that 
every woman, when she is dressed in her smartest 
attire, looks remarkably like a signboard. The 
wonder is that anyone could possibly be found 
who could admire the unnatural effect. Some- 
one, I suppose, there is, or it would not 
be done, but no men went near the women's 
gallery that evening. It would have been the 
vrossest breach of decorum for a man to do any 
such thing, and the ladies drank their tea by 
themselves. 

Somewhere about midnight the entertainment 
ended with a perfect crash of music, and the 
most orderly audience in the world went out 
into the streets of the Chinese City, into the 
clear night. Only in very recent years, they tell 
me, have the streets of Peking been lighted. 
Formerly the people went to bed at dusk, but 
they seem to have taken very kindly to the change, 
for the streets were thronged. ‘here were people 
on foot, people in rickshaws, people in the spring- 
less Peking carts, and important personages with 
outriders and footmen in the glass broughams 
beloved by the Chinese; and there were the 
military police everywhere, now, at night, carry- 
ing rifl ross their shoulders. 

Wherever I might wander in China, to one 
place I was bound to go, and that was the Great 
Wall. 

“You can do it in a couple of days,” said a 
cheery young friend. ‘‘ I'm going up on Tuesday. 
You'd better come along.” So I went. 


From the north came China's foes, the sturdy 
horsemen from Mongolia, the mountain men from 
the Manchurian hills, and because the peaceful, 
industrious inhabitants of the rich alluvial plains 
feared the raiders greatly, they built watch- 
towers and kept ward just at the Nankou Pass, 
where these inaccessible hills might be passed. 
There they stand, even to this day, upon jutting 
peaks where the pass opens into the plain—grey 
stone watch - towers with look - outs and slits 
for the archers, and beacon-towers which could 
flash the fiery warning that should rouse the 
country to the south. For thirteen miles we 
travelled up the pass, the cleft that the stream, 
babbling cheerfully over its water-worn rocks, 
has carved for itself through the stony hills. 
On every patch of those barren hillsides where 
a tree might grow, a tree—a fruit tree, because 
the Chinaman is strictly utilitarian—had been 
planted ; only here and there, over the sacred 
graves of China, there was a patch of willow, 
tender with the delicate dainty green of early 
spring. 

Always in China there are people, and here 
there were tiny towns packed together on ledges 
of the eternal hills, with the fruit trees and 
the willows that shade the graves, and there 
were walls—walls that stretch up to the  in- 
accessible portion of the hills, where only a 
goat might climb, and no invading army could 
possibly pa: So numerous were these walls 
that my cheery young friend suggested that if 
ever a village headman had a little spare time 
on his hands he remarked, “Oh, I say, 
here's a fine day and plenty of stones ; let’ 
go out and build a wall.” And then the follow- 
ing day the villagers in the next hamlet, 
looking out, said, “ By Jove, Balbus — no ; 
Wang—has built a wall. We can’t be beaten.” 
But I don't think in the old days the villagers 
on those hills ever took life quite as lightly as 
that. 

Over and over again the defence is repeated— 
watch-towers on the hills and strips of wall 
running down into the valley, walls with wide 
tops on which companies of archers might 
stand, protected by a breastwork slit for arrows, 
with a wall behind again to which they might 
retire if they were beaten, making the space 
between hard to hold, even for a victorious enemy. 
Always, as we went on up the valley, we saw these 
walls and watch-towers, telling in their own way 
the story of the strenuous lives of the men who 
lived here long ago. 

Down the mule-track these walls command 
came an endless company of people. wandering 
along, slowly, persistently, as they have wandered 
since the dawn of history. They had mules, and 
donkeys, and horses—muzzled so that they 
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cannot eat the tufts of herbage by the roadside— 
laden with grain, hides, and all manner of merchan- 
dise. There were blue-coated coolies trudging 
along with bamboos across their shoulders, heavy 
loads dangling from either end ; and there were 
laden camels, the ragged dromedaries from 
Mongolia, long lines of them, picking their way 
among the stones along the road by the side of 
the stream. The camels, and the walls, and the 
watch-towers go together; they enhance the 
wonder and the charm of this road to the Great 
Wall. 

Up and up we went, past the great archway 
where is the Customs barrier, and on, higher 
and higher, deeper into the hills, till ahead, 
crowning them, climbing their steepest points, 
bridging their most inaccessible declivities, clear- 
cut against the blue sky, I saw what I had come 
out to see, one of the wonders of the world, 
the Great Wall of China!. Here among the 
stony, arid hills, that anywhere else in the world 
would be left to the rock-doves and the rabbits, 
we came upon a piece of man’s handiwork that 
for ages has cried aloud to those who have eyes 
to see, or ears to hear, of the colossal industry 
of China, and the sacrifice of the individual for 
the good of the community. On and on went 
the Wall, up and up and up, climbing steadily, 
falling, climbing again, and again dropping 
into the valleys. There were watch - towers 
and a broad highway along its top; here 
stood the sentries, who kept ceaseless watch 
and ward looking ever for the invader, whether 
he came in countless array, a conquering 
army, or in small raiding bands that might 
take toll of the rich crops to the south, 
steal a few women, or hold a wealthy squire 
up to ransom. 

Having got out of the train and taken a chair, 
we made our way through the desolate country 
to the Nankou Pass, and I, forgetting all else, 
stood gazing my fill at the Wall I had heard about 
ever since I was a little child. 

The watch-towers are empty now, deserted 
and desolate. No thoughtful captain, weighed 
down with responsibility, looks through their 
arched windows ; no javelin men stand on the 
stone steps ; no sentry tramps along peering out 
to the north. The Wall is tumbling into dis- 
repair, the grass and weeds grow up between the 
stones, and the wonder of the world is a mighty 
ruin, stately even in its decay, for never again 
beneath the sun will such another wall be built. 
Look at it climbing up those hills, cutting the 
blue sky, bridging the gullies, and think of the 
tears, and sweat, and blood that went to the 
building of it! 

We went back to the Ching Er Hotel at Nankou, 
the little hotel close to the railway, and plunged 


once more into modern life ; for, unpretentious 
and kept by Chinese as it is, it still represented 
the present day. It is just one big room, divided 
into a hall and many little rooms by so many 
sheets of paper, so that the man in the room in 
front may whisper and nothing be lost upon the 
occupant of the apartment at the back, six 
rooms away, while to have a bath is a matter 
of public interest, for the smallest splash can 
be heard from one end of the building to the 
other. 

Next day I went to see the Ming Tombs. 

St. Paul's and Westminster are set in the heart 
of a mighty city. Ever by the peaceful dead 
sounds the clamour of the living, yet the living 
forget—in spite of the daily reminder they 
forget. In China, where graves dot every field and 
are part and parcel of the lives of the people. 
they bury the honoured dead far apart from the 
tush and roar of everyday life, and they never 
forget. The Nankou Pass is two hours by rail 
from Peking, and the tombs of the Ming Emperors 
are nine miles from the Nankou Pass, set in the 
very heart of the hills. It is a long, long nine 
miles over a stony mule-track where only a 
donkey, a pony, or a chair can go, and yet here, 
centuries ago, when it was ten times farther 
away, China buried her Imperial dead, the men 
who sat on the Dragon Throne and bridged for 
the nation the gap that lies between mortal 
man and high heaven. 

A chair seemed to me the only way to get 
there—a chair borne by four blue-clad coolies 
with queues wrapped round their shaven heads, 
and while my companion rode a pony, I, in a 
chair, swung over the narrow, stony track away 
towards the hills. The hills were rugged and 
barren, and the road was stony and impossible 
for wheeled traffic, even the primitive wheeled 
trafic of Northern China. I doubt even if a 
wheelbarrow could have gone along it. I 
doubted often whether the heaps of stones on 
the slope could possibly be a road, but the 
coolies seemed to know, and went steadily on, 
changing the pole from one shoulder to the other 
so often that it gave me a fecling of brutality 
that I should use such a means of locomo- 
tion. The only person who was comfortable 
was I. 

Sometimes the coolies climbed up a bank of 
loose stones that slipped and rolled away as they 
passed, sure-footed as goats; sometimes the 
stones were piled on either side and a sort of 
track meandered in between ; sometimes they 
were scattered all over the plain in such masses 
that even the industrious Chinese seemed to 
have given up the task of clearing them away as 
hopeless, and had simply. tille d the land in 
between. For this was no uninhabited desert, 
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desolate as 1t seemed. Always we came across 
little stone-built hamlets ; there were men and 
women working in the fields, and rosy-cheeked 
children stood by the wayside and waved 
their little hands to the passing stranger. 
There would be the sound of bells, and a string 
of mules or donkeys came in sight, picking their 
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The Holy Way, leading to the Ming Tombs, 


way as soberly as the coolies 
themselves, and left much to 
themselves by their rugged 
drivers. 

And at last in the pleasant 
noontide we came to the pia 
lou (memorial arch) at the 
entrance, the greatest pia lou 
in China, that land of p’ia lous, 
and standing there I realized not 

only the beauty of the archway, 

but the wonder of the place the 
Mings had chosen to be theirs for 
alltime. It is a great amphitheatre 

among these barren hills. St. Paul’s 
or Westminster could not hold these 
tombs, for Hyde Park might be put in this 
valley and yet not half fill it; and round it, 
set against the base of the hills, in great courts 
enclosed in pinkish-red walls, the counterpart 
of those round the Forbidden City, and 
planted with cypress and pine, are the various 
tombs. A magnificent resting-place, truly, and 
its dignity is enhanced by the desolate approach. 
Through the p'ra low is the famous Holy Way, 
the avenue of marble animals, of which all the 
world has so often heard. What mystic signi- 
ficance had the marble elephant and the camel, 
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where the Ming Emperors were buried. 


the kneeling horse and the 
sedate scholar? Possibly 
they had no more than 
the general suggestion that 
all things did honour to 
the mighty dead laid 
away in their tombs. A 
paved way runs between 
them, paved with great 
blocks of marble brought 
trom the hills, placed 
there in bygone ages by 
the hands of slaves. The 
paved way that runs on 
for three miles is worn and 
broken, the grass_comes up 
hetween the blocks, the bridges 
are falling into disrepair, but 
these things are trifles in the face 
of the amphitheatre set among the 
eterna’ hills, the blue sky, and_ the 
sunshine. These are a memorial that 
makes the work of men’s hands but a # 
small thing. ; Chinese soldiers on the walle of Peking. 

Nevertheless, the work is very wonderful. 
No one, I suppose, except he were making Chinese we, like the majority of visitors, contented our- 
art or antiquities a special study, would visit selves with that of Yung Lo, the principal one. 
every tomb in turn. It would take a week, and And here is a curious thing worth noting, a thing 
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that possibly would happen nowhere else in the 
world, showing how irrevocably China feels 
herself bound to the past. The Ming Emperor 
was a Chinese, and the Republic that has re- 
cently overthrown the Manchu dynasty is also 
Chinese, so, as a mark of respect, they have 
repaired this, the tomb of the greatest of the 
Ming Emperors. That is to say—oh, China !— 
they have whitewashed the marble, painted the 
golden-brown tiled roof of the temple, and swept 
and garnished the great audience hall. 

A tomb in China reminds me in no way of 
death. We entered through a door studded with 
heavy brazen knobs a grass-grown courtyard, 
where were trees, pine and cypress. We went 
along a paved way, and before us was a building 
with a curved roof, with the tiles broken here 
and there ; it was set on a platform reached by 
flights of marble steps, or, rather, the flights of 
steps were on either side, while in the centre 
Was a ramp on which was beautifully carved in 
relief the dragon, the sign of Empire, and the 
horse, which I have heard some people say 
is a token of good fortune. On the platform, 
through all the cracks in the marble, violets 
were forcing their way, making a purple carpet 
under the golden sunshine. We crossed to a 
hall which is surely most wonderful. The light 


was subdued a little, and the hall, which con- 
tains in its centre the memorial tablet of red and 
gold, is as magnificent in its proportions as York 
Minster. The roof is supported by great trunks 
of sandal-wood. Smooth, straight, and brown, 
they run sixty feet up to the roof, and after more 
than five hundred years the air is still heavy with 
the sensuous scent of them. 

Another courtyard lies behind this hall of 
audience, where is a marble fountain, white- 
washed, and a spring that is supposed to cure all 
ills of the eyes, and a door apparently leading 
into a hillside, behind which is a grove of cypress 
trees. The door being opened, we entered a 
paved tunnel, which led upwards to a chamber 
in the heart of the hill, whence two more ramps 
led still upwards, one to the right and the other 
to the left, into the open air again. Here the 
coffin was placed in the mound through the top 
of the ramp. The stones with which the ramps 
were paved were worn and slippery, the angle 
was steep, the leaves from the trees outside had 
drifted in, and the effect was strange and weird. 
Right on top of the mound, over the actual 
grave, is another memorial tablet to the dead 
Emperor, looking away out over the valley to the 
stony hills, the wall which hedges off this sacred 
place from the outside worl 1. 
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The story of a unique attempt to extort money from a great railway. 


The Northern Pacific 


Railroad Company of America was informed, by means of a series of anonymous letters, that unless 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars was deposited at a certain specified point their trains 


would oe blown up with dynamite! 


Mr. Patterson describes the exciting series of events which 


followed the natural refusal of the company to consent to any such proposition. 


O safer region can be found in the 
United States, in every way, than 
the North-West; and among the 
States composing it Montana’s quota 
of deeds of violence of all kinds is 
smaller, even proportionately, than that of any 
other State in the entire Union. This claim is 
susceptible of proof if anyone doubts it. When 
the railroads came into the section, ‘ Alkali Ike” 
characters became hopelessly obsolete. They 
exist nowhere outside the brains of professional 
humorists, cinema authors, and those writers who 
seck to entertain readers at a distance by giving 
the latter what they think “ ought to be” in 
this ‘* Wild and Woolly” West, because it so 
thrilled them when, to a limited extent, it did 
exist there. With this preface—intended to 
correct any false impressions which the following 
narrative might otherwise engender—I will 
proceed to the setting forth of my story. 

Upon the morning of July 18th, 1903, amongst 
the letters from the West which were laid upon 
the desk of Vice-President J. M. Hannaford, 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
his office in St. Paul, was a soiled and greasy- 
looking envelope, the superscription of which 
indicated the writer to be an illiterate person. 
Suspecting a “kick” from some far Western 
rancher, with the customary hundred-dollar 
claim for damages, because a twenty-dollar 
“ cayuse”’ had been killed by the cars, Mr. 
Hannaford opened the letter, when his eyes 
rested upon a rather startling communication. 
It was unsigned ; its calligraphy a scrawl, and 


evidently a laboured disguise ; yet the pretended 
illiteracy of the author was not well sustained. 

The letter had been mailed at a small station 
on the Northern Pacific west of Helena, Montana, 
though the location of the writer was omitted 
in the scrawl. It read precisely as follows :— 

“ Board of Directors, N.P.R.R.Co. 

“ Dear Sir,—We write you this letter to notify 
you we hold the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany for twenty-five thousand dollars (25,000 
dols.) ransom, and if necessary we will destroy 
your railroad property until the same is paid. 
We will give you fifteen days from date to 
think this matter over, and if at the expiration 
of that time you have decided to comply with 
our demands you can notify us of your decision 
in the following way: Tie a piece of white cloth 
to the draw-head of the last coach of each of 
your passenger trains running between St. Paul, 
Minn., and Spokane, Wash. Carry this signal 
until you are notified how to deliver the money. 
If at the expiration of fifteen (15) days from date 
you have not carried the signal mentioned above, 
we will begin destroying your railroad property, 
and will continue to do so until the signal is 
carried. We wish to assure you that we mean 
business, and are willing to go to the limit to gain 
our ends, and if it is necessary to destroy your 
property to bring you to terms, the danger will be 
of a very serious nature. And as we do not care 
to be held alone responsible for the possible 
loss of lives, we will notify the travelling public 
through the leading newspapers that we hold 
your rvad for this ransom, and until this matter 
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is settled travelling will be dangerous ; we only 
ask a very small part of what rightfully belongs 
to us, and when you people settle up we will 
call it square. Hereafter give the working man 
more justice, and you will avoid this kind of 
trouble. If we have to go to extremes in this 
matter we will increase the amount of the 
ransom. This letter must be delivered with the 
money.—Yours truly.” (No signature.) 

The following day the general passenger agent, 
Mr. Fee, and the President of the Northern 
Pacific Company, Mr. C. S. Mellon, received 
duplicates of this letter, in writing sufficiently 
similar to the one quoted to indicate an identical 
writer of all three. Each letter was posted at a 
different point along the line. The writer's 
reference in the screed to the treatment of the 
labouring classes was an undoubted attempt to 
create an impression that he was some dis- 
contented ex-employé of the company—an im- 
pression, indeed, which prevailed for a short 
time among the officials, until the subsequent 
dastardly methods of the man (or men) made it 
appear probable that he was a professional mur- 
derer, of the blackmailing and dynamiting school, 
of whom there are, fortunately, very few in the 
country. Not one of those few is an Anglo- 
Saxon; and the railroad people soon realized 
the sort of miscreant it was with whom they 
were about to measure wits and resources. 

Without hesitation the officials decided how 
they would act ; and in pursuance of the plan 
they had adopted they began immediately to 
display the required signal., Meanwhile, of 
course, they had privately decided to defy this 
latest menace to travel, and in taking this stand 
they had the hearty support of everybody but 
the blackmailers themselves. Should the com- 
pany yield tribute to such scoundrels once, a 
blind man can see that it would invite repetition 
of the outrage, and that speedily. 

Travel is as absolutely safe over the Northern 
Pacific to-day as it is possible for it to be upon 
any line. To make doubly sure that the 
cowardly blackmailers did not so dispose an 
explosive that it escaped the notice of their 
already vigilant track-walkers, the railroad 
authorities arranged to have every foot of the 
road patrolled by special guards, and each train 
preceded at a safe distance by a pilot-engine. 
This, it was thought, would guarantee safety 
for everybody concerned, except possibly the 
drivers of the pilot-engines, who, however, took 
the assignments like the tried men they were, 
only the company’s most experienced hands being 
selected for this work. If any of them felt alarm 
at the prospect they had a wonderful way of 
disguising it. 

Following the display of the signal, which 


apparently indicated the capitulation of the 
company, the dynamiters’ letter of instructions 
(or, rather, triplicate copies thereof, as before), 
which was promised if the signals were displayed, 
came almost immediately. The following is a 
verbatim copy of it. It marks a further develop- 
ment of the scoundrelly plot :— 

“ Board of Directors, N.P.R.R.Co., St. Paul. 

“ Dear Sir,—We are pleased to note the fact 
that you have finally agreed to comply with our 
demands regarding the twenty-five thousand 
dollars which we demanded in a letter under date 
of July 16th. The money delivered to us must 
be in the following amounts and denominations : 
Five thousand dollars in gold, about equally 
divided in five, ten, and twenty-dollar gold- 
pieces ; five hundred dollars in five-dollar bills, 
five thousand dollars in ten-dollar bills, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars in twenty-dollar 
bills, five thousand dollars in fifty-dollar bills. 
All this money, especially the money in bills, 
must be money that has been in circulation. 
We do not want any new bills, or bills that have 
been marked in any way. The money must be 
delivered in the following way. Let not more 
than two men take charge of the money ; and 
at seven o'clock p.m. on the evening of August 
23rd leave Livingston, Mont., with it on board 
an empty engine and travel west at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour by way of Helena and Mis- 
soula, Mont. When they see a red light along 
the track stop the engine, and one man take the 
sack containing the money and deposit it under 
the red light. Only one man must leave the 
engine to deliver the money, and there must not 
be over four men on the engine, including the 
engineer and firemen. If there are any sus- 
picious circumstances connected with the delivery 
of the ransom we will not go near it, and you 
will have your trip to make over again. After 
the money has been deposited under the light 
the man must immediately reboard the engine, 
which must at once proceed on its way west. 
Now, in conclusion, we must say that in no 
circumstances will we allow anyone to be prose- 
cuted for same. If you are satisfied to pay the 
money which rightfully belongs to us, and call it 
quits, we will do like and will never bother 
your company again. This letter must be 
delivered with the ransom.—Yours truly.” (No 
signature.) 

All three copies of this epistle were post- 
marked at Butte City, Montana, August rth, 
I p.m., the directions on the envelopes this time 
being in crudely-printed characters. Letter 
number three was dated at Butte City, and was 
of the same tenor as the last quoted above. 

All this time the railroad people were not 
sitting down idly to await events and try to catch 
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the dynamiters when the latter should chance to 
expose themselves carelessly. On the contrary, 
no shrewd detective move, both offensive and 
defensive, was overlooked by them. As I have 
stated, after a brief pretence of yielding. every 
foot of the right-of-way was being carefully 
patrolled ; pilot engines were run ahead of trains, 
and even the surrounding country was carefully 
policed, and suspicious characters thereabouts 
forced to give an account of themselves. Besides 
this, swift locomotives with steam up were kept 
in readiness at different points—notably Helena— 
close to the scene of possible points of attack. 
These engines were attached to coaches carrying 
posses of armed men and horses. Finally, some 
of the most famous bloodhounds in the States 
were imported to assist in the hunt. 

The animals which were placed on this special 
service of tracking the would-be dynamiters were 
brought from all parts of the country, each dog 
selected for his known efficiency as a man-trailer. 
Some of the brutes were secured from prisons in 
far-away Texas and Nebraska ; others came from 
the Montana State Penitentiary at Deer Lodge. 
Each animal had an enviable record in its way, 
and was famous above all dogs in its kennel. 
Several of these bloodhounds were given trial 
Tuns to prove that their journey to the high alti- 
tudes had not incapacitated them in any way. 
Certain of the many detectives employed in the 
affair volunteered to act as ‘‘ suspects,’ and were 
given a good start and told to go into hiding to 
see if the hounds could run them down. At least 
one man who thus volunteered had reason to 
regret it (and none of the dogs missed their 
men), for after this man had travelled three or 
four miles, doubled on his tracks, taken to water, 
and tried in every way he could think of to make 
it difficult for the bloodhound to follow him, his 
friends came up with him some time later to 
find him eight feet above the ground, clinging 
desperately to the branches of a tree, with one 
of the pack which had assisted in treeing him 
clinging just as desperately to the officer's ankle. 
The dog was doing his best, his hind feet barely 
touching the ground, to drag the man down ; 
while the other dogs, sitting about in a circle, 
seemed to be waiting for their share of him. ‘The 
rescue party had some difficulty in beating the 
pack off, and that ended the trial runs of the 
hounds, as there were no more volunteers. 
fhe fourth letter of the blackmailers’ series 
addressed to Vice-President Hannaford, and 
was posted at Spokane, Washington, on August 
14th, at 8a.m., it being the evident purpose of the 
dynamiters in thus writing from all parts of the 
system to create the impression that they were 
an important organization of dissatisfied labour- 
ing men not to be trifled with, an idea, however, 
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letters belied. This letter read as follows, the 
obviously hard work the fellow was having to 
fhe consistently illiterate marking him as prob- 
ably well-educated :— 

“Mr. HANNAFoRD,—Don't you know it is a 
crime to charge forty cents to Manila on freight, 
eight thousand miles, and sixty cents for four 
hundred miles in) Montana or other place ? 
Robery is nothing for R.R. Kings. You will get 
all the giant powder you want next year, not 
bridges, but trains ; you are a lot of robers and 
thieves. Powder is too good for you robbing 
thieves ; catch us if you can; put in on the 
track or bridges, or through your windows ; 
your charges to the public is not a crime in 
your eyes or Roosevelt's either. Wait.” 

Letter number five seems to indicate that the 
rascals failed in some way in attempting to 
carry out their own part of the arrangement, 
whereby the ransom money was to reach their 
hands from beneath the red lantern. In it they 
set a new date and renewed their ultimatum. 
It ran thus—dated at Helena, August 27th, and 
addressed again to Mr. Hannalord :-— 

“ Dear Sin,—We are very sorry to inform you 
we had some misfortured which we could not give 
you the signal there for we will wait till Septem- 
ber 2, so please leave Livingstone with the 
ransom on September 2, at the same rate as 
before—that is, thirty-five miles an hour—by the 
way of Helena. The money to be the same as 
mentioned in the first letter, and also follow the 
same directions—when you se a rid light along- 
side of the track ‘put the ransom their and keep 
a gone west. We do not see any ust for you people 
to pay money to watch your bridges; we will 
not bother your people any more if you pay 
this ransom—in fact, it cuts no ice with us about 
watching bridges. We are sorry we could not 
give you the signal last night ; everything would 
have been settle now ; we will wait with pation 
tell day mentioned. We hope this time every- 
thing will work all right. Return this letter 
with ransom.—Yours resp’y.” (No signature.) 

The sixth epistle was dated from Helena, 
September 3rd. and the copy from which this 


is quoted was addressed to Mi. Hannaford. The 
plotters were evidently beginning to be sceptical 


as to the good faith of their intended victims :— 

“DeEAR Sir—You have been carrving the 
signal for two or three weeks as you are willing 
to pay the ransom, which you fail todo. We will 
not stand for any more monkey work; we 
waited two hours over time, which we will not 
do any more. ‘Take warning, or some of your 
trains will go in the ditch; if you do not come 
to the scratch this time we will double the 
ransom on the 15th of September, Take o.f the 
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There were two sudden and almost coincident roars, 


and then a blinding blaze of light.” 
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white rags and put on a red one in the place of 
it. Leave with the ransom from Butte by the 
way of Garrison, Mont., and Helena at a rate of 
thirty-five miles an hour. Take a light engine 
and not any more than three men. You will 
see a red light alongside of the track ; put the 
ransom their and go east ; this letter to be re- 
turned with the ransom an be sure to do it, the 
money to be the same as before. We got you 
people timed.” (No signature.) 

After this date the railroad people dropped all 
pretence of wishing to come to terms with the 
blackmailers, and in the seventh and concluding 
letter the bandits carried out their threat of 
doubling the sum which they claimed was 
“rightfully due them.” 

The anonymous scribe thus expresses himself, 
and then stops writing letters :— 

“ Butte, Mont., Sept. 17. 
“To the Board of Directors. 

“ Dear Sirs,—As you fail to pay the ransom, 
we now double the ransom, which is fifty thou- 
sand dollars. All the trouble we have to go 
through you people will pay for it; we will do 
as stated in the first letters. We will notify the 
people that they take their own life in hands to 
travel over your road. If you people had paid 
the ransom you would never have been bothered 
by us. If you people make out your mind to 
pay this ransom, place the same cignal as before. 
If you are willing to pay this ransom October 4 
leave Butte, Mont., on October 4 at 6 p.m. with 
a light engine, not more than three men ;_ go by 
the way of Helena, Mont., at a rate of thirty- 
five miles an hour ; you will see a red light along- 
side the track, put the ransom alongside the 
light and keep a gone west. The moncy to be 
as follows: Ten thousand dollars in gold, five 
thousand dollars in five-dollar bills, ten thousand 
dollars in ten-dollar bills, fifteen thousand dollars 
in twenty-dollar bills, and ten thousand dollars 
in five-dollar bills. We want all old bills. If 
this is not paid on October 4th we will raise the 
Transom again, this letter to be returned with the 
ransom.—Yours.’ (No signature.) 

The contents of these letters were wisely kept 
from the general public by the railros . 
and as the day set by the dynamiters, 
4th, drew nigh—the day upon which they pro- 
posed anew to avenge themselves if the company 
failed to comply with their demands—vigilance 
was redoubled throughout the length of the 
road. This was rewarded during the days 
immediately preceding the 4th by the discovery 
of several cachés of explosives, the most important 
of which was the bringing to light of a large 
quantity of dynamite which had been artfully 
secreted in a niche in the dark Mullan tunnel, a 
short distance from Helena ; th's being an ideal 


locality in every respect for the train-wreckers, 
both for the pulling-off of an explosion and after- 
ward making good their own escape. Only the 
most absolutely thorough search would have 
revealed this caché to the patrol, it was so well 
hidden in a dark corner of the tunnel. Yet it 
was but one of the numerous clever and for- 
tunate frustrations which overtook the plans of 
the gang. In addition to the defensive tactics 
which the corporation pursued, rewards aggrega- 
ting ten thousand dollars were offered by it, and 
the State officials combined—besides five hundred 
dollars by Park County, Montana—for the arrest 
and conviction of the dynamiters. 

Prior to October 4th came four or five explo- 
sions at sundry spots, each being vaguely anti- 
cipated, and set off by freight locomotives which 
were feeling their way through lonesome localities 
on the road. All of these partook somewhat of 
the nature of smull but realistic samples of the 
dynamiting gang's work, to show their victims 
that they meant business, and had the “ stuff” by 
them to put it through. In this connection it 
may be well to state that a powder-house situated 
in the outskirts of Helena had been broken into 
one night late in September, and an immense 
quantity of dynamite stolen. The Mullan tunnel 
“find” probably represented almost the whole 
of this, which was a serious set-back to the 
gang. 

The'night of October 4th, which chanced to fall 
on a Sunday, was awaited with considerable 
apprehension, both by railroad people and such 
of the general public as were cognizant of the 
state of affairs. The bandits had met with 
nothing so far but failure, and it was felt that 
they would be desperate to score a success. 
Employés of the road and the local travelling 
public, while realizing that they were being 
almost perfectly safeguarded, were still naturally 
somewhat nervous. Even a powder-mill may 
be made reasonably safe, and yet a person 
unaccustomed to such places never feels wholly 
comfortable inside one. One enterprising Helena 
hardware merchant seized upon the fact that 
the public mind was being bent keenly towards 
possible dynamite outrages to turn it to his 
own advantage ina realistic advertisement. This 
comprised 4 miniature locomotive made entirely 
out of culinary implements and set up on a narrow 
line of rails in his show-window, in front of which, 
upon the track, with fuse attached, were what 
appeared to be three sticks of genuine giant 
powder. 

Despite all these preliminary arrangements for 
the night of the 4th—or, more properly, because 
of them—the long hours of that anxious night 
dragged by without the least startling thing 
happening, although false reports reached 
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distant points that a tunnel had been blown 
up, with a number of fatalities. 

Yet no accident or casualty of any sort 
occurred that night, not even the loss of a 
* cow-catcher.” ‘Two nights later one of the 
road's wooden bridges was burnt, having caught 
fire from a spark; and report of this reached 
the newspapers in New York, and was later 
disseminated everywhere with a note to the 
effect that this, too, was the work of the ransom- 
claimers. 

It was the night of October 7th before anything 
at all serious occurred, the rascals having in some 
way managed to elude the vigilance of the patrol 
after dark on that date, at a lonesome bend in the 
road eleven miles out of Helena, near Birdseye, 
long enough to fasten two sticks of dynamite to 
the rails with wire, one upon either side, and then 
disappear. A heavy freight train came along. 
There were two sudden and almost coincident 
roars, and then a blinding blaze of light shot up 
before the eyes of the engineer and fireman. The 
former, however, had the presence of mind to 
instantly reverse his big engine, and the train 
luckily escaped derailment. Then, jumping 
down to the ground to investigate, the two men 
found the pilot (the “ cow-catcher ’) and the 
headlight blown clean off, two immense holes 
in the earth, and a few yards of road-bed 
destroved. 

Word was hurriedly sent to Helena of this 
latest outrage, and in an incredibly brief time a 
police train came rushing down to the spot, the 
officers and their canine assistants alert and eager. 
But here, for the first time, fortune favoured the 
bandits. A fierce storm sprang up and the 
deluge of rain accompanying it wholly obliterated 
the trail, “ killing” the scent for the blood- 
hounds. Enough had been seen by the light of a 
torch before the rain came, however, to indicate 
that one man on horseback had placed the 
explosive. He had come and gone within the 
few minutes intervening between the freight’s 
arrival at the spot and the passing of a light 
engine which had been running ahead of it. 

Not many days after this outrage two more 
trifling explosions occurred on the line of the 
Northern Pacific at short distances from Helena, 
only slight property losses resulting each time. 
These were affairs, in fact, of only sufficient 
importanve to serve notice on the threatened 
corporation that their villainous authors were 
still active. Apparently the vigilant watch 
which the railroad maintained gave the rascals 
too little time to plant a mine satisfactory to 
themselves, and then there was another factor— 
the uncertainty of their explosives—which 
thwarted at every turn the dynamiters’ plans. 
Upon one occasion, for instance, a couple of 


“The rascal ran, closely followed by 


sticks of giant powder, which the miscreants 
had managed to place beneath the rails, were 
actually run over by several heavy freight trains, 
and were even dislodged from their snug hiding- 
places and tossed about and collided with by pass- 
ing trains without being exploded! Dynamite 
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two ballets from the watchman’s revolver.” 


is an arbitrary explosive, however, at best ; 
and the fact that these two sticks were found 
to be solidly frozen when discovered probably 
had a good deal to do with their failure to 
accomplish their deadly work. 

By this time, as might be expected, indig- 


nation in the section was running high, and much 
uneasiness was felt that the dynamiters were still 
abroad in the land, striving to wreak their 
vengeance on the railway company and its inno- 
cent passengers. But not for a single day did 
the authorities relax their vigilance, and their 
web of espionage was drawn closer and closer 
over the affected section until at last the mis- 
creants fell into it, to the heartfelt joy of every 
honest man in the State. 

Upon the evening of October roth an ex- 
convict, well known in 
Helena, by’ name Isaac 
Gravelle, was brought 
into the city by rail- 
road detectives and 
placed in the steel cage 
of the Lewis and Clarke 
County Jail; and in 
his person the highly- 
exultant detectives 
were absolutely confi- 
dent that they had at 
least laid hands on the 
ringleader of the black- 
mailing gang, if, in- 
deed, as they thought 
probable, he did not 
embody in himself the 
entire “ plant.” 

The man’s character 
fitted in well with the 
class of work with 
which this “ band” 
had been busying itself 
of late; besides which, a fairly plain trail had 
led the detectives on a hot-footed chase from 
the locality of the latest dynamiting outrage 
direet to this individual's cabin, and to the 
man himself. 

The story of Gravelle’s capture may be briefly 
summed up as follows :— 

Superintendent Boyle, of the N.P.R., a man 
who figured untiringly, since the inception of the 
cowardly blackmailing plot, in the efforts made 
to locate its authors, had reason to believe, on 
Saturday, the 17th, that another effort would 
be made that night to dynamite the track west 
of Helena. He prepared for the contingency by 
putting every watchman on the division upon his 
mettle, besides once more increasing their number. 

Between seven and cight o'clock that same 
evening, as one of the watchmen near the little 
station of Blossburg was patrolling his beat, he 
suddenly came across a man digging with furious 
haste beneath the rails. As the watchman came 
up the rascal ran, closely followed, however, by 
two bullets from the former's revolver; the 
dark night making accurate aim impossible, so 
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that the shots were unavailing. A moment later 
the watchman heard the hoof-heats of a horse 
leaving the locality at top speed, but because of 
the surrounding gloom he could see nothing. 
The patrol instan wired a report of the 
occurrence to the waiting detectives in Helena ; 
and shortly after these officials, aboard one of 
the now famous special trains, came pounding 
over the rails to the scene of it. This particular 
assignment was in charge of Captain Keown, 
and the first act of this splendid detective chief 
was to carefully examine the work which th: 
surprised dynamiter had been forced to abandon 
before completing. What he found was a hole 
in the ground about a foot deep under one of 
the rails, and alongside the hole a long wooden 
spike, with the end barked upon both sid 
the intended use of which was somewhat en 
matical to the offic but, besides these evi- 
dences of the dynamiters having been recently 
at work at the spot, nothing was discovered. The 
special was run ahead to the Blossburg Station 
and side-tracked ; and as soon as the first streak 
of daylight shot over the high cliffs to the 
east, Captain Keown and two of the other de- 
tectives began to search for the trail of the fleeing 
horseman. They discovered the tracks of his 
mount almost at once, and found that these 
supplied an unlooked-for sign by which they could 
be readily followed. Evidently the escaping 
dynamiter’s horse had been unshod, and by the 
imprints left by the animal's hoofs it was found 
that the front hoofs, instead of being curved, 
were almost perfectly square-shaped. A little 
farther close scrutiny of the ground revealed the 
impress of the man’s own footsteps, and made 
manifest the further fact that he in turn was 
* pigeon-toed ” as to his right foot. His right 
foot evidently bent in towards the left, which 
would make it easy to distinguish his steps from 
another person's. 

With these peculiarities in the spoor to assist 
them, as soon as it became a little lighter the 
three mounted detectives took the trail of the 
fugitive. It led straight across the foothills 
towards the south. ey hung to it for hours, 
now losing and again quickly refinding it by the 
square hoof-marks. Along one bit of rather 
heavy road the rider had dismounted and walked 
for some distance, and here again were found the 
impressions of the bent-in right human foot. 

Tt was past noon when one of the trailing party 
—Detective Latta—who was riding a little way 
ahead of his companions, suddenly jerked his 
horses's head back sharply and halted at the 
top of a slight eminence up which they were all 
riding, and called back, loud enough for the other 
two men to hear him: ‘The dynamiter is in 
sight |” 


Then, as his companions spurred to where he 
had halted. he pointed. perhaps a trifle dramati- 
cally —which was excusable—-towards a solitary 
man a few rods away from them, who was just 
coming out of a small cabin which had been 
hidden from their sight by the little hill they 
were mounting. ‘“ Yonder is our man!” he 
reiterated. 

As the posse discovered what they believed 
was their quarry the latter also sighted 
the posse, and he made a quick dash for a 
horse which stood close by, ready saddled and 
bridled. His pursuers were, however, much too 
swift for him, and they quickly headed him 
off and soon held him prisoner. 

Without explaining the cause of his recent 
haste, and before the officers had announced 
any intention to arrest him, the man, in an 
indignant voice, asked how they dared arrest him, 
“J. H. Plummer, a well-known rancher, whom 
anybody could identify”? ‘Then, pursuing the 
same kind of bluff, he asked if they held any 
warrant for his arr 

In reply, Captain Keown coolly slipped a fresh 
cartridge into the magazine of his rifle, and then 
laid the weapon sugyestively across his knees 
where it handy; while his companions 
looked the suspect in the face interrogatively, to 
see whether or not this reply to his query satisfied 
him. It at once became evident that it was a 
case of “enough said,” for the man’s arms 
shot skyward without further loss of time. A 
hurried preliminary examination of the prisoner 
at the place ot his capture and a careful search 
of the premises is alleged to have then revealed 
these facts: that the stable contained a jaded 
horse, which had recently been very hard ridden, 
the unshod front hoofs of which left marks in the 
soil, when it was led out, which were square- 
shaped; also that quite lately the man had 
hastily transferred many of his most valuable 
portable possessions from his cabin to a pack- 
horse, while a third animal, saddled and bridled, 
stood ready to be mounted, apparently for a 
hurried flight. The investigation further showed 
that the right foot of the man captured turned 
in. Upon all these items of evidence the suspect 
was decided to be the man sought, and he was 
taken back as a prisoner to Helena. 

In town he was recognized immediately as 
Tsaac Gravelle, an ex-convict. 

Then in rapid order came other strands of 
alleged evidence, completing the web about the 
prisoner, important among these being testimony 
that, before the storm had wholly obliterated 
the tracks of the horse and horseman who 
figured in the explosion near Marysville (which 
affair I have already recounted in this article), 
it had been discovered that beast and man had 
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respectively possessed the pedal peculiarities 
mentioned in connection with the prisoner and 
his unlucky mount. It was adduced as further 
extremely strong circumstantial proof of the 
man’s guilt that he wore a spur on his right boot 
* (the left one being missing) which exactly matched 
a left-foot spur which had been found in a hay- 
stack two weeks earlier, near the scene of still 
another of the dynamite explosions. out of which 
haystack a ranch hand had routed a suspicious- 
looking individual who was hiding in it the 
morning after the explosion, and in which stack 
was afterwards found, buried deep in the hay, a 
great quantity of giant powder. This bit of 
circumstantial evidence became, of course, proof 
Positive of the suspect's guilt if the ranch hand 
who routed him from the haystack could be 
located and proved able to identify this fellow 
as the man he encountered in the stack of hay. 
Fresh items of what seemed to be indubitable 
proofs of the prisoner's prominent complicity 
in the blackmailing and dynamiting outrages 
came to light every hour, despite the lack of 
proof thus far that he himself wrote the threaten- 
ing letters to the railroad officials, and despite 


his own strong assertions of innocence. He went 
so far as to stoutly deny being Gravelle, 


the ex-convict, at all, maintaining this denial 
stubbornly even when the penitentiary warden, 
Mr. McTague, who once had charge of him as a 
convict, came over to Helena and identified him 
positively, asking the prisoner jocularly, when 
they were brought face to face, if he were * coming 
back once more as a boarder.” 

There was but little doubt that the right man 
had been caught ; and there is even less doubt 
that the energetic measures which were taken by 
the railroad corporation prevented any repetition 
of the dastardly dynamite outrages. 

The ranch hand who dug the dynamite from 
the haystack, where he had surprised a suspicious- 
looking stranger aslcep shortly before was located, 
after a little search, in the person of one J. T. 


Sherwood, and upon his accompanying the 
officers to the Helena jail he there promptly 
and positively identified Gravelle as the sus- 
picious stranger aforesaid. 

Soon afterwards more of the suspect’s hand- 
writing was discovered in a trunk at his cabin, 
and this was seen at a glance to be identical 
with the writing in one of the blackmailing 
letters. 

Thus the chain of circumstantial evidence was 
more firmly established, yet circumstantial was 
still all it could be claimed to be. 

But the detectives were positive that they had 
the right man, and remained steadfastly on the 
scent of evidence which would actually convict 
him. This evidence they soon found, and it 
came from a most unexpected source. Letters 
written by a convict named Harvey Whitten in 
the State Penitentiary at Deer Lodge, which he 
had sent to a woman in Bozeman, fell into the 
hands of the police, and these letters having 
something to say about the recent outrages, 
led to a complete confession by this convict 
writer, on October 22nd, that the dynamiting 
and blackmailing plot had been hatched within 
the prison walls the preceding spring. At that 
time Gravelle himself was a prisoner there, and 
the confession proved conclusively that Gravelle 
was the only person who took any active part 
in the execution of the plot. ‘Two life prisoners, 
including the one making the confession and a 
man named Morgan, had helped to compose the 
threatening letters, and were to benefit, if the 
attempted extortion proved successful, by having 
a part of the money devoted to an effort to secure 
commutations of their prison sentences. How- 
ever, as these two “ lifers "’ were legally dead, 
Gravelle was, after all, entitled solely to whatever 


distinction there may be in having for several 
months terrorized to some extent an entire 
State, and having endeavoured to place an 
embargo upon safe travel over a great railroad 
system. 


INTERVIEWING 


An impressive scene in the 


By LACEY AMY. 


Mount Robson is the highest peak in the Canadian Rockies, and, though often attempted, has only 


been scaled twice. 
to the foot of the mountain. 


The author, with a companion, essayed to find a trail through the trackless forest 
His narrative brings home to one the difficulties of travelling in the 


wilderness, while the striking photographs reproduced give a vivid idea of the grandeur of this 
: king of peaks. 


N all America no mountain is more 
talked of or less known than Mount 
| Robson. It is the highest peak in 
| the Canadian Rockies, standing thir- 
teen thousand seven hundred feet 
above sea-level, a veritable monarch in a region of 


mountains. Its wide reputation comes from many 
reasons. Up to 1913, when the Grand Trunk 
Pacific began to run a limited passenger service 
on its new line a few miles farther along its 
transcontinental route, this mountain was almost 
three hundred miles from the nearest railway. 
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MOUNT ROBSON. 


@laciers round Mount Robson. 


Nevertheless, its grandeur was known to moun- 
tain climbers the world over, and every year 
expeditions would start out with Robson's peak 
as their goal. Every attempt to reach the 
summit, however, failed, most of the parties 
giving up before even making a trial. Mount 
Robson looks so formidable, so aristocratic and 
exclusive, that it is like a proud hand forbidding 
familiarities. Its peak is almost always under 
cloud, and expeditions have camped for weeks 
at its foot without once catching a glimpse of 
the top. 
Vol. uxxv.- 9. 


Finally, in 1909, a minister who has lived most 
of his life in the mountains, a Mr. Kinney, and 
a young man named Donald Phillips set out 
alone for the peak. After a terrible experience 
they succeeded in reaching the summit, and 
lived to tell of their achievement. From that 
time effort after effort failed. until in the summer 
of 1gt2 the Alpine Club made several serious 
efforts in a formal way, the railway taking the 
climbers within ten miles of the base, and a 
sort of trail having been cut in to the foot of 
the peak. One party only was successful, con- 
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Lake Helena. 


sisting of Konrad Kain, a Swiss guide; W. W. 
Foster, late Deputy Minister of Public Works 
for British Columbia; and Captain McCarthy. 

From now on, since the railway has made 
the approach simple, Mount Robson will be the 
ambition of every mountain climber who can 
take the trip—but it will remain the ambition 
of most of them. 

This article describes how, with a companion, 
I essayed to visit the lower slopes of the peak. 
Our experience, though practically a failure, was 
well worth the hardships entailed. 

It was the simplest thing possible, we were 
told. You merely followed the “tote road” 


until you came 
to the hill above 
the deserted 
camp at Mile 
Thirty-seven. 
There, beside a 
thick tangle of 
brush, the trail 
started. We had 
the word of the 
head doctor of 
the construction 
camps for it, 
and, although he 
had never been 
to Mount Rob- 
son himself, he 
had wandered one night 
with a companion to revel 
in the glories of moon- 
light on Robson’s 
glaciered peak, and by 
accident had come on 
the trail. 

For a week B —— 
and I had been 
wandering along the 
line of railway con- 
struction in the 
Yellowhead Pass, 
seeking someone who 

knew the trail to the 
king of the Rockies. It 
was only nine or ten 
miles from the grade, 
and its peak dominated 
the landscape for a score 
of miles along the wobbly 
lines of steel. But we knew 
better than to plunge into a 
British Columbian forest with 
nothing more to guide us than our 
compasses and what we had heen able 

to see irom the outside. Contractors, Indians, 
half-breeds, we had asked them all, but none 
scemed to have ventured on that particular trip. 
All we knew was that in former years, before rail- 
ways through the Rockies were ever thought of, 
a few prospectors and trappers had worn some 
kind of trail up the Grand Forks Valley to the 
mountain we sought, and that since then half- 
a-dozen engineers and railway scouts had dis- 
covered the remains of that trail. Also, a canny 
squatter was attempting to justify his claim 
to a site on the shores of Lake Helena, at the foot 
of Mount Robson, by maintaining some sem- 
blance of use and occupation until the coming of 
the railway made his fortune. 

We had almost given up hope of getting 


Mount Robson by 
moonlight. 
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Mount Robsea, irom Lake Helens. 
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eliminated—too many of 
them we discovered before 
we returne he presence 
of grizzly bears —one had 
been shot only the week 
before in the valley we 
were to enter—and of 
numerous black bears 
seemed to demand the gun. 
The binoculars alone were 
of doubtful utility. As it 
transpired, it was the gun 


Our camp in the forest. 


information when, late one afternoon, after five 
hours’ crawling down eleven miles of one per cent. 
grade, we dropped ourselves and our pi acks 
from a ballast train at Mile Thirty-five, where 
Mount Robson loomed up seemingly within 
shouting distance, and_ sté down the 
mountain side to Hogan’s camp, on the edge of 
the Fraser. That very night the head doctor 
happened to drop into camp on his little grey 
pony on his way to a hospital farther along the 
line. His directions satisfied us. Nothing could 
be simpler. We might even hope to reach Berg 
a semi-mythical body of water at the base 
of Mount Robson, into which huge icebergs from 
the overhanging glaciers kept tumbling. 

Through the night we lay on our board bunks 
and listened to the thunder of a British Columbian 
rainstorm. The next morning a thick mist shut 
out even the surrounding mountains. But at 
noon it lifted, the sun came out, and we started 
immediately over the tempestuous Fraser on 
the shaky camp bridge, the only crossing for 
twenty miles, each of us carrying more than 
forty pounds of dunnage. 

In my pack-sack were a pair of blankets, 
a canvas bed-roil, fifteen pounds of photographic 
necessities, and the big tripod of a five-by-seven 
camera. A powerful automatic pistol and a 
pair of binoculars completed my burden. It 
was an awkward load for a trail that had been 
used only a dozen times in the past score of 
years, but every unnecessary ounce had been 


we might 
have omit- 
ted. The 
binoculars 
saved us 
when all 
else failed. 
With the 
sun beaming 
we reached the 
“tote road” in 
fine spirits. We 
arrived at the crest 
of the hill over- 
looking the deserted 
camp in equal good 
humour with ourselves and 
our informant. And then each of 
us discovered nine different but equally 
doubtful resemblances to a trail. The whole 
top of that hill was a thick tangle of brush, 
with a possible opening every few feet, and 
an impossible barrier in everything that 
looked as if it might be a path. B— 
ploughed his way into one, I selected another, 
and half an hour later, having kept in touch 
by voice in the meantime, we plunged together 
to compare notes. The comparison resulted in 
an altered opinion of our friend the doctor. 
There was no trail at all, and until we found one 
there could be nothing ahead but a wild scramble 
through the greatest maze of forest Nature can 
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grow. And with our loads, and that awful 
tripod clutching at every tree, there was nothing 

to maintain our light-heartedne 
Breaking a trail in the untracked forests of 
; British Columbia is a nightmare, the kind that 
sends you to bed hungry rather than take chances. 
Every hundred yards or so, in spite of determined 
obedience to your compass, you revisit your old 
tracks. There is not much else to do when trees 
a couple of yards through block the way, or a 
thicket impenetrable to anything larger than 
a sparrow looms up in front. You can {eel 
vourself suffocating, with neither earth 
“nor sky in sight—only trees, fallen 
and standing. A_ pack-sack 
becomes a millstone, a 
tripod a curse, gun and 
binoculars as un- 
necessary as a sixth 
finger. Everything 
conspires to trip 
you up at critical 
moments, and 
you daren’t 
allow yourself 
the relief of 
assisting 
hands on the 
straps of your 


pack. 


The view through 
the mist from the 
camp. 


For three solid hours we floundered along, 
edging through growths that yielded only to 
strong arms. dodging around trees that shut out 
the view, balancing for hundreds of yards at 
a time on “ deadfall ” timber ten to twenty 
fect above the ground, crawling through tangles 
that necessitated unstrapping the pack-sacks. 
And then, about three in the afternoon, it com- 
menced to rain. 

If the British Columbian forests are indigenous, 
its rains are the same. They are like breaks in 
agarden hose that come just as you are stepping 
over them in your best clothes. they hit vou 
all over at once. What the falling drops do not 
reach the wet mist attends to ; there is no escape. 
We crawled miserably beneath a fallen tree 
and waited, making pungent comments on 
that doctor. The rain outwaited us. We crawled 
gloomily but stubbornly out in the midst of it 
and made downwards for the Grand Forks 
River. _Somewhere down there must be the 
trail. It couldn't be above us without aeroplanes 
to hold it in place, and only similar support 
would place it across the Grand Forks. 

The reward of perseverance came at last. 
We struck signs of a passing pack-horse, and 


where a pack-horse could go we considered our- 
selves competent to follow. But never before 
had we realized the capabilities of the pack- 
horse. It can travel through anything but a wall, 
and can twist on itself so suddenly that a man 
has to sit down and untangle himself to imitate 
the manceuvre. After the deadfall and the 
thickets, however, we would have clung to that 


Mount Robson in its veil of mist. 


The mountain is often completely hidden. 
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trail if it had turned 
a somersault. Once or 
twice it led out upon 
slides from the over- 
hanging peaks,and much 
time was consumed in 
finding where it entered 
the tangle beyond. 

And then we came to 
the spruce forest. In 
there all was twilight and 
silence. It always is, 
even in the brightest 
sunshine. Now it was 
almost dark, and the 
dripping branches and 
boggy ground added to 
our burdens. We had, 
however, long since 
reached the limit of 
dampness. Pools’ col- 
lected along the trail— 
when we were sureenough 
of it tocallit a trail—and 
sucked at our boots, 
moss and ferns stuck to 
us, rocks slipped from 
under us. By six o'clock 
my pedometer showed 
fourteen miles, and all 
there was to be seen 
ahead was the blackness 
of the woods and a dense 
fog hanging grey in the 
openings of the trees. 
And according to our 
information it was “only 
nine miles at the most ” 
to Mount Robson. Far below we could hear the 
roar of a river, swollen to a raging torrent by the 
rains. We began to fear that we had struck 
a prospector's trail that might twist us into the 
labyrinth of mountains that stretched for 
hundreds of miles around us. 

I consulted my compass. The rain had soaked 
into it and stolen its desire to point to the North 
Pole. B—- came to the rescue with his, only 
to find the glass broken and the needle gone. 
Then we knew we were lost. It was after six, 
and so dark we could scarcely see our watches. 
The trail dropped suddenly over the rock into 
the darker depths below, and we dropped with 
it to the very brink of the river—and the marks 
of an old camp-fire. We looked at it longingly, 
but grimly turned away to fulfil our determination 
to reach Lake Helena that night. We didn’t 
Teach it. A half-hour later, when we had groped 
our way into sundry dangerous little torrents and 
fathomless bogs, had run into trees and lost and 


Cloud effects on 


found the trail many times, we gave in. That 
little heap of charred wood and white ashes, 
where someone had once seated himself before 
a friendly fire, was a welcome sight when we got 
back to it. 

It was a dismal night to face. We had little 
idea where we were, and behind us was the 
blackest of forests, full of grizzlies and “ things.” 
Before us was a roar of water that effectively 
prevented conversation save by signs. Across 
the river was impenetrable fog. Everything was 
sodden and cold and dark and cheerless, and 
there was not a human being within ten miles 
at least. and only railway-construction gangs 
nearer than three hundred miles. For our com- 
fort and sustenance we had two days’ provisions, 
one rubber sheet three feet wide, one light canvas 
bed-roll ditto, and two pairs of blankets, and 
it was all so wet that we must have been carrying 
sixty pounds at least for two hours. When we 
began to forage for firewood the seriousness of 
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the great peak. 


our situation came over us—particularly when 
we discovered but three dry matches between us, 
for we had cut out our waterproof matchboxes 
as “unnecessary ounces.” There was nothing 
dry to start a fire with until I managed to pull 
some punk from a dead log, and of course it was 
the last match that caught. But the whole 

world changed when the little flame flared up. 
That night the pair of us crowded on a three- 
foot rubber sheet, with a bit of canvas over us 
just wide enough to protect half of each of us. 
We dared not sleep, for the fire must be main- 
tained at any cost. We knew the rains of that 
district, and their irritating habit of keeping at 
it for several days at a time. The attendant fog 

would keep us strictly within our camp. 

It Daylight made surprisingly little difference. 
= was still raining, and the mist fulfilled our 
farthe fears. We did not dare to venture any 
ler away than was necessary to replenish 


our firewood. My compass had dried, and, 


despite a decided weari- 
ness and reluctance to 
cive anformation, enabled 
us to form some idea of 
direction. But that 
helped little, since we did 
not know where we were. 
The only relief it gave 
was that we felt certain 
we could, at a pinch, 
find our way across 
mountain and valley to 
the railway grade, pro- 
vided we could keep the 
instrument dry. 

All that day we lay 
and soaked in moisture 
and gave off steam. 
During the following night 
the rain showed signs of 
taking a holiday, but at 
daylight the fog was as 
bad as ever. Our pro- 
visions were getting low, 
although we had placed 
ourselves on short 
rations, and the thought 
of another inactive day 
was maddening. Rashly 
we started out along the 
river, having lightened 
ourselves of our blankets. 
We both had an idea 
that our salvation lay in 
crossing the stream, for 
we concluded that we 
had been forced from the 
trail by a branch stream. 
An hour in that grey blank convinced us of our 
danger in wandering blindly, and it took us 
another two hours to find the camp again; we 
had passed it in the fog. 

Things began to look black for us. We could 
not follow any trail in that fog, and our pro- 
visions would only last the day. In desperation 
I turned my binoculars into the murky greyness 
across the stream, and after a moment was 
surprised to sce a white streak that looked 
familiar, It was the centre glacier of Mount 
Robson's slope, facing the railway. The long 
line of ice from the peak and the bulbous mass 
where it collected in some depression of the 
rocky side could not be mistaken. Mount Robson 
was about where it ought to be. We grinned 
into the decreasing rain and sat down to eat our 
remaining sandwich. A few minutes later the 
mist lifted a little. and with ten minutes’ exposure 
under cover I managed to take a picture of that 
glacier from our camp. 
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Now that we knew where we were we had 
no intention of giving up our purpose. Into 
the bushy trail we plunged, and came to a rushing 
mountain stream that must have been in dry 
weather merely a trickle. And just then the 
sun came out grandly right up to Mount Robson’s 
peak. For a long distance we climbed ‘up the 
steep bank of that stream, and finally found 


Emperor Falls, a new-found woader at the foot 


a tree that had conveniently fallen across. 
On its slippery, foam-splashed surface B—— 
carefully straddled himself half-way over. Then 
I saw him suddenly stop, shout, and begin to 
move backwards with greater speed than he 
had gone forward, and every now and then he 
would stop to wave his arms wildly about his 
head. Two yards out he leaped recklessly to 
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Farther up we pulled ourselves over on a 
dangerous little pole, and a mile later burst 
out on the shores of Lake Helena, still, 
beautiful, cold, with ice-crowned peaks 
crowding to its very edge. 

Berg Lake, of course, was out of the question. 
We recognized the depleted condition of our 
larder and the possibilities of Mount Robson 
rains when they undertake to consider their 
duties seriously. That rain was the normal 
condition thereabouts was evidenced by the 
[ y é luxuriant moss pendent from every twig. 
| ° | With less than four hours of daylight available 
f , \| for the return trip, and not even a sandwich 
m 5 | between us, we struck back into the pleasures 
[ \ a ' }} of that trail. For two hours the going was 

San comparatively easy. Then the flooded Grand 


of the mountain, 


his feet and threw himself towards 
the bank. I caught him in time to 
save myself a lonesome trip back to 
camp, and then we ran for it. Under- 
neath that log, directly over the 
stream, a healthy family of wasps had 
made ahome. Naturally it misunder- 
stood such unwonted intrusion. Mount Robson from the Railway, looking up the Fraser River. 
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Where the avalanches thunder. 


Forks drove us into the forest again, and into 
a repetition of all the hideousness of the journey 
in. But a narrow slit in the tree tops showed us 
the boundary marks of a timber limit, and straight 
along its trunk-littered way we ploughed towards 
the railway. 

At seven we came to the “ tote road,” 
welcome as flowers in spring, and at dark were 
eating the delicacies offered by Hogan’s good- 
natured chef. 

But even now I can feel the pull of the pack- 
strap on my neck, the maddening jerk of that 
eccentric tripod, the dull ache of a determination 
never to yield, the resisted dread of smothering 
fog and disappearing rations. The British 
Columbia Government has now built a sort of 
road, so that the ordinary tourist may visit 


the greatest sight in the province of mountains 
without fear. But no tourist route to Lake 
Helena can bring out its beauties as I saw 
them. 

Two days of rain, and then sudden sunshine 
on the shores of a lake as beautiful as God ever 
created—a lake that will always be but half 
described. Nothing could depict that play of 
light and shadow, those glacier-sided, snow- 
capped peaks that stretch away up into the 
sky, that peace and tranquillity of | water 
reverently reflecting the grandeur above. Beyond 
is the king of mountains, hiding his head in 
a dreamland of cloud. All the time there 
reverberates in one’s ears the incessant, awful 
thunder of avalanches rolling down from peaks 
far out of sight. 


IMPRISONED 
BENEATH THE SEA. 


By R. E. WEBSTER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. G. WHITAKER. 


What happened to an engineer who went down a flooded shaft near the sea in order to repair a 


damaged steam-pump. 


Very few men could go through such an appalling ordeal and survive to 


relate the story. 


HE following account of a truly 
terrible experience was given to me 
by Mr. E. King, an engineer. He is 
a good specimen of English manhood, 
strong of limb, cool in emergencies, 
quick-witted—as_ men constantly risking their 
lives have to be—and of an unfailing cheerfulness. 
He has been employed on this pumping work for 
many years. 1 give the narrative as nearly as 
possible in his own words. 


I suppose it is risky work, this going down 
disused mine-shafts, though when a man’s been 
at it as long as I have he doesn’t think much 
about the risk. All the same, 1 don't mind 
owning that I never start down an old shaft 
without wondering, just for a minute, whether I 
shall come up again all right. 

‘The way the work is done is like this. The 
pump generally used is a big metal vessel, 
weighing in some cases several tons. ‘This is 
slung on the end of a chain and lowered into a 
shaft. Then the man in charge is let down 
astride a “ horse,” as they call it—a piece of 
timber tied on the end of a rope—or else cated 
jn a bucket. He has to guide the pump in its 
descent. ‘The steam that is required to work the 
pump is taken down through a flexible hose, and 
this is fixed to the valve on the pump by means 
of metal clips. Once the man is down the shaft 
he has no means of communicating with those 
above ground, except by tapping on the edge of 
the bucket or on the rope. The sound of 
these blows can be heard by those overhead, 
and we usually arrange a code of signals, so 
that the men above shall know what to do. 
We scarcely ever use a line such as. I believe, 
divers employ, by pulling which signals can be 
given, and, of course, speaking-tubes are out of 
the question. 

When you are being lowered down these pits 


you never know what you may mect. Perhaps 
the earth has caved in, or @ beam slipped, or 
your bucket may catch against something and 
shoot you out down to the bottom of the pit—a 
matter of three or four hundred feet. But one 
of the worst fixes 1 was ever in was not in an old 
coal-pit, but in a newly sunk shaft. 

Some sixteen or seventeen years ago they were 
building a new sea-wall at Ramsgate. The 
contractors sent up to my employers for a pump 
and an engineer to work it. The pump was 
dispatched at once, and I went withit. I arrived 
at the works about midday, and the foreman 
showed me what it was they wanted done. Not 
far from the sea a shaft about eight feet in 
diameter had been sunk toa depth of some eighty 
feet, and from the bottom of this shaft two 
tunnels were being made almost at right an les 
to it, but sloping a little upwards. These 
tunnels, which extended under the beach, had 
become flooded with sea-water, SO that the men 
were unable to work in them, and I was wanted 
to pump them out and afterwards to keep them 
free from the water that constantly drained 
into them, especially at high-tide. 

We got the pump lowered down the shaft on 
the end of a wire-cable, fixed the piping and 
the steam-hose, and were soon at work. The 
pumping went on satisfactorily for about an 
hour, and as the level of the water sank we 


lowered the apparatus and made excellent 
progress. When we were lowering the pump for 


the third time, however, 4 baulk of timber fixed 
across the mouth of the shaft slipped and fell to 
the bottom. Immediately afterwards the pump 
began to raise a far smaller quantity of water, 
and it was evident that the baulk had struck it 
in its descent and damaged it. There was 
nothing for it but to go down, find out what had 
happened, and put the trouble right as soon as 
possible. 
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“The baulk of timber in its fall had struck the steam-hose a terrific blow, loosening one of the metal clips which connected it to 
the pump, and steam was blowing off where the clip had lost its hold.” 


Against the wall of the shaft short ladders had 
been fixed, one under the other, for the use of the 
men working in the tunnels, and by these ladders 
I descended. When I reached the pump I found 
that the water-level had already been so much 
lowered that the entrances to the tunnels 
leading under the sea were three parts uncovered. 
The baulk of timber in its fall had struck the 
steam - hose a terrific blow, loosening one of the 


metal clips which connected it to the pump, and 
steam was blowing off where the clip had lost its 
hold. At the bottom of the shaft it was almost 
dark, and the lamp I had brought down gave 
little light, but I could just see the entrances to 
the tunnels, like black patches on the dripping 
walls. 

I could do nothing to fix the clip till steam was 
shut off at the boiler, and in order to get this 
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done I had to go up to the surface again, as there 
was, of course, no means of making the men 
above ground hear. Now the pump was drawing 
water from what is called a “ sump"; that is, a 
pit dug at the bottom of the shaft, into which 
the water drains. This pit was placed in the 
centre of the floor of the shaft, and was, 
perhaps, ten fect deep. In order to see how 
much damage the falling baulk of timber had 
done, I had left the ladder and gone close up to 
the pump, standing on the edge of the * sump.” 
where the water was not more than up to my 
knees. I now turned and began to grope my 
way towards the ladder, in order to return to 
the top. 

Suddenly, before I had reached the ladder, 
there came a loud report, followed instantly by 
the most ear-splitting and terrible roaring I have 
ever heard. My lamp went out, and the shaft 
immediately became filled with steam. Without 
clearly realizing what had happened, I rushed 
frantically to where I supposed the ladder to be ; 
but somehow I lost my bearings and found 
myself at the mouth of one of the tunnels 
instead. I knew that if I hesitated a second I 
should be scalded to death by the superheated 
steam, and with what speed I could I made my 
way up the tunnel, stumbling over the uneven 
bottom, knocking my head against the rough 
and dripping roof—for this tunnel was barely 
six feet in diameter—and up to my knees in 
water. Moreover. owing to my lamp having gone 
out, I was in absolute darkness. 

Meanwhile the fearful uproar in the shaft 
continued. If you have ever heard a locomotive 
blowing off steam through its safety-valve and 
can imagine that noise multiplied a hundred 
times, you will have some faint idea of the 
terrible roaring which filled my ears. It echoed 
in the tunnel until it seemed to crush my brain. 
At times it grew even louder, as if it approached 
the tunnel’s mouth and then rushed away again 
round and round the shaft. 

Crouching there in the tunnel I realized for 
the first time what had happened. The damaged 
clip of the steam-hose had given way, and the 
flexible hose, containing steam at ninety pounds 
pressure per square inch, was whirling about the 
pit, pouring out the scalding vapour with 
terrific force. I say that I realized this, but I 
don't think I really did at that time; the 
horrible. hideous roar of the escaping steamseemed 
to absolutely numb my brain. As I crouched 
there in the darkness, huddled up against the 
wall of the tunnel and half under water, I put 
my head between my hands and jammed my 
fingers into my ears to shut out that awful noise. 
I felt that I could not make a single effort 
to help myself so long as it continued. Even 


my desire for safety seemed nothing compared 
to my anxiety to be rid of that dreadful 
roaring. 

Presently, however, the air in the tunnel began 
to get hotter, and soon a great breath of scalding 
vapour drove me deeper in. Now, these two 
tunnels were not finished, but one was longer than 
the other, the bigger one being about two hundred 
feet in length. Luckily for me it was this one I 
had happencd to enter, for it was only by retreat- 
ing to the extreme end that I got free of the 
steam. Moreover, owing to the tunnel sloping 
upwards, the end was also more or less free of 
water. On the other hand. the passage decreased 
near the end to a diameter of some four feet, 
where the men had not yet excavated the full 
height. Crouched up in this narrow hole I lay, 
eighty feet under the sea, and two hundred feet 
from the only opening to the surface, witha living 
death guarding the entrance to the tunnel! The 
Noise of escaping steam still continued, and I 
could hear the hose lashing round and round the 
shaft. I really don’t know what I felt as I 
crouched there—I don’t think I felt anything. 
I know I never expected to get out alive. 

Then, suddenly, the noise stopped. They had 
turned off the steam at the boiler! Absolute 
silence followed—a silence that was almost more 
awful now than the noise. It seemed to stun me, 
and I believed that I had become stone-deaf. 
Indeed, when I moved I could hear no sound. It 
took me some seconds to pull myself together. 
Then I rushed frantically into the water and along 
the tunnel. If you've ever had the feeling in a 
dream of wanting to get toa place quickly and 
not being able to get along, you ll have some idea 
how I felt as I went down the tunnel. The water 
impeded me and held me back, and every moment 
I feared they might turn the steam on again. 
Moreover, as I went forward I found that the 
water had risen. Before, it was up to my knees, 
now it almost reached my waist. Once I hit 
my forehead against a stone projecting from the 
roof, and I felt the hot blood trickle down my face. 
My nails, too, were all torn and bleeding, I sup- 
pose through catching at the walls when I 
stumbled. 

It seemed hours before I reached the end of the 
tunnel. Gradually the darkness grew a little less 
dense, and presently I could see the tunnel-mouth 
like a faint grey semi-circle in front of me. 1 
stumbled forward, shouting as I went, in the 
vain hope that my voice might carry to those 
above. 

I had almost reached the entrance to the 
tunnel—in another moment I should have been 
free—iehen they turned on the steam again! 

To this day T cannot think what made them 
do it. They said they knew the steam was 
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At last I stood beneath the ladder, to find that what I had seen was only too true—the bottom length of the ladder had been 


knocked away.” 
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escaping, but had no idea I was in any danger, 
as if I had been I should have come up the 
ladder. 

I turned with a shrick of despair and terror 
and rushed up the tunnel again as the fearful 
uproar recommenced. ‘The floor at the end of 
the tunnel, which before was dry. had now about 
two inches of water over it, and in this I fell 
down, lying there helplessly —half-unconscious, I 
suppose. I don't know why I didn't just lie 
there and drown, but I suppose that as the chilly 
water slowly rose over my face it revived me, 
and I struggled into a sitting position. The awful 
Noise still continued, and still the water in my 
tunnel rose, slowly and relentlessly. I knew that, 
long before it drowned me like a rat in a hole, it 
would fill the lower end of the tunnel and make 
escape impossible. I remember wondering vaguely 
whether I should die of | suffocation or be 
drowned, or whether it would not be better to 
attempt a dash through the scalding steam to 
gain the ladder. If I did that I should perhaps be 
scalded to death long before T even found the first 
rung, but it seemed to me at the moment that 
there might be a slight chance. Once I even 
began to crawl down the tunnel, but something 
or other made me give it up; and as it turned 
out it was lucky I did, for certain death awaited 
me. 

How long T lay crouched in the tunnel T don’t 
know, but suddenly the roar of the steam stopped 
once more, Already [ had been obl-yed to kneel 
on account of the water, and even so it was up 
to my w Half-mad with fear lest they 
should again turn the steam on, I scrambled 
along the tunnel. Twice I fell full length in the 
water, but struggled to my feet again, gasping. 
As I neared the entrance the water rose, first to 
my breast, then to my shoulders 
that after all the entrance might be already 
covered, in which case [ was  trapped—buried 
alive under the sea. At last the water reached 
my very lips, but the entrance was only a yard 
off. I gained it. My eyes, accustomed to utter 
darkness, could make out, in the faint Fyht of 
the shaft, the ladder some ten fect above my head. 
I followed the line of it downwards to that 
point, but there, to my amazement, it seemed to 
end. I felt my way carefully round the wall of 
the shaft, holding my head well up to keep my 
mouth above the depeening water. Even then 


it was as much as I could do to breathe; the 
atmosphere had become so suffocatingly hot. 
At last I stood beneath the ladder, to find that 
what I had seen was only too true—the bottom 
length of the ladder had been knocked away by 
the tlying hose ! 

T was already almost exhausted. At any 
moment the men above might turn the steam on 
again, and if they did nothing could save me. I 
waded out towards the pump. A single false 
step and I should have been plunged into the 
“sump and drowned; but, fortunately, I 
reached the pump safely, and summoning all my 
strength chmbed on to it. Standing on top of 
this I could just reach the first flange of the 
delivery-pipe, which went. straight up the shaft, 
and luckily was not more than three feet from the 
walls. More luckily still, the pipe was on that 
side of the pump nearest the ladder; if it had 
been on the other side | should never have reached 
the surface, for I certainly had not the strength 
to swarm up the pipe. With a last effort I 
pulled myself up and managed somehow to get 
my feet into the flange. Standing up there, I 
could just reach the ladder. In another minute 
IT was upon it, but so weak and exhausted that I 
had to stop for a minute or two before I could 
climb higher. At last I reached the mouth of the 
shaft. Luckily for me one of the men was close 
by, or else, as the cool air came upon my face, I 
should have fallen back again to the bottom and 
been killed after all. He hauled me out, and 
then IT fainted away. ‘ 

I asked the men in charge of the boiler after- 
wards why they had not shut off steam sooner. 
They told me that. the boiler being some little 
distance from the mouth of the shaft, the roar of 
the escaping steam had not seemed very loud to 
them. Owing to the depth of the shaft, moreover, 
most of the steam was condensed before it reached 
the surface. and they did not realize that the full 
pressure of the boiler was blowing away. Once 
they got a little nervous, shut down the steam, 
and went to the shaft-mouth to listen, but they 
thought they heard the blows of a hammer— 
which must have been the metal clips on the end 
of the steam-hose beating the walls—so they con- 
cluded it was all right and turned steam on again. 
They finally shut it off because T had been down 
there so long that they feared that, after all, 
something had happened ! 


FARRINGWAY’S LUCK. 


Told by ARTHUR FARRINGWAY, and set down by H. MORTIMER 
BATTEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. . 


«This story was told me,” writes Mr. Batten, “by Arthur Farringway, of Porcupine City, Ontario. 

Farringway and I were partners for some months, and made several prospecting trips together. The 

extraordinary stroke of luck experienced by him and his partner in securing the precious silver- 
fox skin was well known among trappers and prospectors acquainted with them.” 


F we trappers were sure of finding 
game in the same valley year after 
year we should make a pretty good 
thing out of it. But it isn't so; it 
seems to me that the game in these 

forests moves from place to place at fixed 

periods, and not even the oldest hand can tell 
when it will go or where it will go. 

Sometimes one comes upon a little valley 
which simply teems with life, while in the next 
valley across the watershed there isn’t a sign of 
anything to be seen, except perhaps squirrels. 
It may be that forest fires account for this. 
When once a stretch of country has been burnt 
it takes years for the game to find its way back 
into the devastated area. And one can under- 
stand why. Probably the insect life is destroyed, 
while the roots of the green stuff take a long time 
to recover their full growth after they have been 
singed. Again, disease may break out among the 
rabbits, with the result that the foxes, the lynxes, 
and most of the wolves migrate to healthier 
regions. 

The wolves are the greatest nuisance of all 
on the trapping grounds, together with the 
wolverines, which usually follow them. When 
Berry and I set out our line of traps round the 
headwaters of Little Snake Creek, which flows 
into Great Bear Lake, there wasn't a wolf about. 
There was fur in plenty—mainly marten, ermine, 
and otter. The otters worked up the creek from 
the lower reaches, and from the headwaters 
passed over the watershed by recognized run- 
ways into the next valley. We knew there would 


be only a limited number of them, and during 
the first fortnight we picked up five. 

We had our main cache in the centre of the 
range, but as the round was a long one we built 
several shelters at regular distances along the 
creck. When Christmas came we had almost 
as much fur as we wanted to carry on the sled, 
as one of the dogs had gone lame ; but had hunt- 
ing remained good we should have stopped on 
till the break-up of the ice and then gone out 
on a raft. 

But about Christmas the unexpected hap- 
pened. It had been intensely cold for some days, 
and one night when Berry returned from the 
creek, after hauling up the fish-trap, he said that 
he had heard wolves. Soon afterwards I also 
heard them, and next morning we found the 
backbone of a fresh-killed deer lying on the ice 
within a mile of the shanty. 

After that the trouble began in real earnest. 
The country had suddenly become overrun by 
wolves. ‘They landed like a blight from nowhere 
in particular, and simply scared out the game. 

At first we expected they would pass on, but 
they didn't. Lynxes also had become more 
abundant, and at night-time we often heard them 
caterwauling outside the shelter. 

Game became scarcer and scarcer, till at length 
we decided to get out and arrive home in good 
time to make preparations for the prospecting 
trip we had planned for the summer. 

As we intended returning to the same range 
next winter, we collected all the traps, greased 
them thoroughly, and packed them into a moose- 
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hide bag, which we suspended from the roof of 
the main cache. Then we placed our remaining 
belongings on the sled, harnessed the dogs, and 
attached a tow-line to each corner. 

During the nights that followed we often heard 
wolves ranging near as we lay in the sleeping-bag 
under a rough lean-to of spruce branches. ‘There 
were nights, too, when we did not hear them, 
but we could tell by the way the dogs huddled 
up to the fire that they were watching us 
from the timber not very far away. Now and 
then one of the dogs would sit up, stare mali- 
ciously into the darkness, and then lie down 
again with a rumbling growl. They never left 
the camp-fire, though had there been no wolves 
they would have made off into the darkness 
directly they had been fed, and each made a 
bed for itself under the snow. 

One of the strangest things is that, though 
there were wolves everywhere, we never saw a 
single wolf throughout the trip. 

One night, when we made camp, Berry had 
just finished feeding the dogs, and had clubbed 
them out of the firelight, when we were startled 
to hear the familiar “ yap-hi-yap-hi” of a wolf- 
pack quite near at hand. The wolves were 
Tanging round our camp in a wide circle, and so 
far as we could judge from the sound were slowly 
closing in towards us. 

The dogs at once came back to the fire, one 
or two of them snarling and bristling, but we 
saw at a glance that there were only four of 
them instead of five. Berry and I looked at 
each other, the same thought occurring to us both. 

“Where's Kill?” Berry inquired, eagerly. 

“Don't know. Guess it's she the wolves are 
after,’ I answered. 

That was enough for us. Kill was the best dog 
we possessed, and we both thought a lot of her. 
The wolves were running backwards and forwards 
—we could hear them in the timber—yapping all 
the time, and it was clear that the creature they 
were after was giving them some trouble. The 
moon was up, and it was almost as light as day, 
while the aurora kept flickering across the sk 
in pale grey streaks. 


“ You go up the creek,” shouted Berry. ° Vl 
go down.” 
He took the rifle from the sled lashi and 


vanished into the shadows, calling to Kill as he 
went. I took up the axe and ran off in the oppo- 
site direction. 

I had not gone very far when I heard the 
wolves bearing down straight towards me, and 
I began to wish I had the rifle. Kill had evi- 
dently heard me calling. and was making towards 
me in a bee-line, the wolves, of course, following 
her. 


On the side of the creek from which they were 
Vol. xxxv.—10, % 
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approaching the bush was comparatively thin. 
There was one solitary jack - pine that stood 
in the centre of a little clearing, and more 
by instinct than anything else [made my way 
towards it, grasping my knife in one hand and 
the axe in the other. 

Before I had reached it, however, I heard the 
wolves coming through the timber not twenty 
yards away, and I confess I was never more 
scared in my life. At the same moment I saw 
something slip out of the bush, glide across the 
patch of moonlit snow, and vanish mysteriously 
under the shadow of the jack-pine. I mistook 
it for a wolf, but, knowing that the brute would 
not attack me alone, I hurried on to the tree, 
and stood with my back against it, shouting. 

The wolves heard, and stopped dead in the 
bush not twelve yards distant. For some 
moments there was silence; then they began to 
growl, and I heard them padding backwards and 
forwards in the snow. 

1 shouted to Berry, telling him to bring the 
gun, and was relieved to hear his answer quite 
near at hand. I thought the wolves might 
attack me at any moment, and now I know it 
was rather a wonder they did not. 

Berry came running up, discharging his rifle 
as he ran, and, though I never heard the wolves 
go, there is no doubt that they stole away before 
he reached me. 

“Where’s Kill?” he inquired, breathlessly, 
looking round at the shadows. 

“JT don't know,” I answered. “I don't 
believe it was she the wolves were after. I saw 
something slip out into the open here just as 
they came up. Look! Here are its tracks !” 

The tracks were too small for those of a 
wolf, and by the deceptive light of the moon we 
could hardly tell what they were. They led to a 
spot directly under the tree, then ceased abruptly. 

We both looked up into the branches, and 
presently discerned the head of some animal, 
peering down at us, and silhouetted against the 
s Berry raised the rifle, pressed the trigger, 
and down it came, landing almost at our feet. 

“It was this the wolves were after, not Kill,” 
said Berry, as he stuoped to pick it up. Then he 
froze in his tracks and stood looking down at 
the beast. 

“What is it?” 

“A silver-fox 1” 

“Nol” 

But it was, all the same. We hurried back to 
camp with it, feeling as though we'd struck a guld 
streak. 

By the light of the fire we examined the skin. 
It was a superb thing, and fur gloss and fullness 
far surpassed anything we had ever seen. The 
fur was of intense black, lightly tipped with 
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silver about the head and stern, though not till 
daylight came did we realize its full value. 

When we came to look for the missing Kill 
we found she had curled herself up in the sleeping- 
bag which Berry had rolled off the sled, and was 
sleeping there as happy as ever you like. The 
other dogs had not left the fire. 

The way we got that fox was certainly the 
most extraordinary stroke of luck I have ever 
heard of. Most people think that foxes do not 
climb trees, but I believe they will climb any- 
thing when they are hard-pressed. The pelt 
fetched more than all the rest of our fur put 


together, and even without it the season was the 
best we had ever had. ‘The following year the 
pelt was sold at the London annual fur sale, held 
at Lampson’s, for two hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

The silver-fox is merely a “ colour-freak ” of 
the red or Royal fox, as also are the black and 
“‘cross’’ specimens. These “ colour-freaks ” 
occur more often in Northern latitudes than in 
warmer regions, and a red fox will sometimes 
give birth to a litter containing black, silver, 
red, and “cross” kits, which proves conclu- 
sively that all are of one and the same species. 


CATCHING A TARTAR, 


By T. S. GURR. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREB. 


How two New Zealand anglers went fishing in a little boat and managed to catch a whale. The 
subsequent proceedings, brief though they were, gave them their fill of excitement. 


Sy September 25th, 1913, two New 
Zealand gentlemen—Mr. G. B. Pur- 
due. of Nelson, and Mr. E. Cohen, 
Press representative at Cable Bay, 
experienced a most exciting adven- 
ture with a pair of big whales, particulars of 
which should prove interesting to the readers of 
Tue Wipe Woritp MaGazine. ‘ 

On the invitation of Mr. Cohen, an enthu- 
siastic deep-sea fisherman, Mr. Purdue cycled 
from Nelson, a distance of fifteen miles, to enjoy 
a day’s fishing amongst the rocks which lie some 
little distance out of Cable 


is considered a very delicate fish, and the greater 
portion of their catch fortunately consisted of 
them. It was an ideal day, the sun pleasantly 
warm, and the sea without swell or ripple. The 
climate of New Zealand in the Marlborough and 
Nelson districts is unequalled, and the heroes 
of this story could not have been favoured with 
a more perfect day for their excursion. ‘The 
water was marvellously clear, and rock and 
cliff were reflected in its depths with the faith- 
fulness of a mirror. Cable Bay Station, with 
its pretty houses clustering on the gentle slope, 

embowered in the refresh- 


Bay. The day was beauti- 
fully fine, with scarcely a 
breath of wind stirring. 
The two fishermen set out 
in a small rowing - boat 
from the Boulder Bank, 
and, after a pleasant pull 
over an absolutely dead- 
calm sea, anchored about 
fifty yards off the largest 
tock to the left of the 
bay. Although it was 
smooth enough to make 
an anchor unnecessary, 
-they hove overboard a 


THRILLING EXPERIENCE 


A CABLE BAY ADVENTURE. 
WHALE TOWS OPEN BOAT TO SEA. 


A thrilling experience befel Mr G. B. 
Purdue, accountant at the Post Office, 
the Press Association 
representative at Cable Bay, while fish- 
ing from en open boat off Cable Bay 
yesterday afternoon. 
gone to Cable Bay to spend the remain- 
ing day cf his holiday in a fishing ex- 
cursion with Mr Cohen. The d 


and Mr E. Cohen, 


beautifully fine, not @ ripple disturbing 


ing greenery of well-kept 
gardens and the beauty 
of the natural bush. 
seemed wrapt in a 
drowsy charm. The whole 
scene was one of absolute 
serenity and peace, and 
except for a few gulls 
lazily circling round, the 
whole of Nature seemed 


Mr Purdue had to be basking in’ the 
noon-day heat. ‘Three 


trawlers lay at anchor in 
a northerly direction out- 
side of Nelson, otherwise 


ay was 


large smooth — boulder 
weighing about — thirty 
pounds, attached to a 
strong rope, and commenced their day's sport. 

Ina short time they were fairly busy attending 
to their sea-lines. Blue cod, tera hiki, “ Maori 
chiefs,” and perch took the bait well, and soon 
provided them with a decent haul. Blue cod 


A cutting from a New Zealand newspaper in which this 
extraordinary story is referred to. 


not another vessel was in 
sight. 

After fishing for several 
hours Mr. Cohen suggested a change — of 
anchorage farther inshore, but Mr, Purdue, 
not caring to trust the boat amongst the 
treacherous rocks along the coast - line, per- 
suaded Mr. Cohen to pull to a large rock some 
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distance farther 
out. Here they 
again anchored 
and resumed their 
sport. After fish- 
ing for some little 
time, they lay 
back to enjoy a 
smoke and a quiet 
reverie. Although 
the air was still 
and clear, convey- 
ing sound a great 
distance, Nature 
seemed hushed in 
a great stillness. 
Suddenly a 
swishing noise 
roused the fisher- 
men to alertness, 
and Mr. Purdue, 
looking in the 
direction of Nel- 
son, saw two 
whales making 
inshore, the 
leader spouting 
vigorously. It was 
a rare sight in such 
narrow waters, 
and for a few 
moments the men 
watched the 
leviathans _ sport- 
ing together with 
curious but ex- 
cited interest. 
Then the mon- 
strous pair ap- 
parently decided 
on a fresh course 
and headed 
straight inshore. 
The point they 
were making for 
was a large rock 
about four hun- 
dred and fifty 
yards away, and, 
feeling they might 
swerve to avoid 
it, Mr. Purdue 
began to get un- 
easy about their 
own position. Mr. 
Cohen, however, 
believing there 
was ample sca- 
room, laughed at 
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the first whale the other rose to the surface." 
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his companion’s 
fears. As the 
mammals ap- 
proached — nearer 
the fishermen 
speculated as to 
whether they 
would turn’ in 
towards Cable 
Bay, or follow the 
coast -line in a 
westerly dire c- 
tion. They looked 
very imposing as 
they came nearer, 
and had Mr. 
Purdue been on 
shore instead of 
in a small rowing- 
boat he would 
have thoroughly 
enjoyed his first 
experience of see- 
ing two whales 
disporting them- 
selves at close 
range. Presently 
both dived right 
in front of the 
rock, and the two 
onlookers hastily 
discussed whether 
they had skirted 
the rock or had 
continuedstraight 
on towards the 
shore. All doubt 
was removed by 
the sudden ap- 
pearance of one 
whale about two 
hundred yards 
away, making 
aight in their 
irection. It 
dived again 
almost —immedi- 
ately after it 
came to the sur- 
face. Mr. Pur- 
due’s instinctive 
sense of danger 
was verified, 
and, knowing 
that a few 
moments now 
would decide their 
fate, the men 
waited, with pale, 


le 
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anxious faces and trembling limbs, their eyes 
eagerly searching the glassy surface of the sea. 
The moments that passed were extremely anxious 
ones. Fifty yards separated them from the 
rock, to which their stern was pointing, the 
stone anchor having been dropped from the bow. 
There was a hig stretch of water in front of them, 
and the odds that the whale would rise close to 
the boat seemed small. Vindictiveness and a 
disposition to malicious mischief are not among 
a whale’s characterist and both men hoped 
the leviathan would overshoot their anchorage 
before it rose. Their small boat, they knew, 
would be smashed to matchwood with a single 
flick of its tail. 

To Mr. Purdue’s horror, he presently observed 
a huge, dark mass rising to the surface on the 
starboard side of the boat. It was so close and 
the water was so clear that he plainly saw the 
barnacles adhering to its expansive side. The 
monster, instead of continuing its course, 
appeared to be slowly coming to the surf Mr. 
Purdue, seated in the middle of the boat, watched 
it breathlessly, while Mr. Cohen, well up at the 
bow, looked out for the other whale, whose 
whereabouts was uncertain. Neither man spoke. 
Almost immediately after Mr. Purdue had 
sighted the first whale the other rose to the 
surface on the port side, and gave a huge spout 
after its long immersion, which drenched Mr. 
Cohen to the skin. Mr. Purdue now noticed that 
his fishing-line was running out, and he hastily 
dropped back into the stern and released it. 
The boat rocked violently in the commotion 
caused by the whale on Mr. Cohen's side, which 
just came to the surface for a breath and imme- 
diately dived again right across the bow of the 
boat. The little craft instantly gave a wild 
plunge forward, the spray dashed over the bows, 
and before either of the men could realize what 
had happened they were being towed rapidly 
out to sea ! 

For a moment or two both men were too 
amazed to grasp the fact that the whale had 
somehow fouled the anchor, and as the line was 
only forty feet long they were in the gravest 
danger of being pulled beneath the surface if 
it dived deep. 

On they sped, at a tremendous rate, the 


pace increasing until a swirling mass of foam 
broke over the bows. A forty - horse - power 
motor could not have propelled the boat faster. 
Cohen was the first to recover his presence 
of mind, and he shoutea for a knife. There 
were three in the boat, one almost at his feet, 
but in his excitement he overlooked it. Mr. 
Purdue, at the stern, made a grab at his two- 
bladed pen-knife, which was farther along the 
seat ; but it slipped through his fingers in his 
nervous haste, and fell to the bottom of the 
boat. His excitement now was so intense that 
he made several attempts to pass it to Cohen 
before he was successful. 

The boat was being towed due north in the 
direction of Nelson. Cohen, standing at the 
bow, hacked frantically at the anchor line, while 
Purdue, helpless except to ballast the boat with 
his sixteen stone of muscular manhood, watched 
him in breathless excitement. The pace was 
terrific, and the water, streaming past, broke 
over the gunwale continually. Three hundred 
yards now separated them from the rock—a long 
swim in the icy water, clothed and booted—and 
every moment was taking them out into depths 
where the whale, probably by now as scared as 
they were, might ‘ bottom ” and drag the boat 
down with it. Time, as Mr. Purdue said, seemed 
to stand still between each stroke of that little 
knife, but one strand after another was gradually 
severed until at last, with a welcome crack, the 
cable parted. ‘ 

The boat had glided almost to a standstill 
before either of the fishermen recovered from the 
terrible tension and realized with an overpower- 
ing sense of gratitude that all present danger 
was past. They looked about nervously to 
discover the whereabouts of the other whale, 
and then clasped hands as they saw both of them 
rise to the surface simultaneously a good distance 
ahead, shaping an easterly course in the direc- 
tion of Nelson. 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated Cohen, fer- 
vently. “If that rope had been made of gold,” 
he added, “and the anchor a precious stone 
instead of a boulder, it would have had to go!” 

What would have happened had the anglers 
been using an anchor chain instead of a rope, 
the reader may readily guess. 
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In the ‘seventies and ‘eighties, before law and order, cables and steamships, came 
to the South Seas, many strange things took place among the countless islands 


in specie. 


In this exciting narrative the Author describes 
he took charge of eight thousand dollars 
Sundry evil-disposed persons made up their minds to get that money, 
and in consequence Mr. Browne had a highly-eventful voyage. 


“The events recorded 


actually occurred,” he writes; ‘my friend Captain John Hart was robbed of the 


money in the manner described. 


ffair happened in 1877, and Captain Hart 


ELL, good-bye, old fellow,” said 
y burly Captain Ben Chapman, the 
5, Tahiti agent of the Amélie, a very 
>! handsome schooner of & hundred 
and eighty tons, then at anchor in 
Papeete Bay. “I hope you will have a good trip. 
But you will have to keep an eye on x 7 
A better skipper, when sober, you will not find 
in the South Seas, but once let him get foul of 
liquor and there's the dickens to pay, John 
Hart, as I think you know, allows no skipper of 
his to carry liquor with him at sea, the penalty 
of breaking this rule being the sack at short 
notice.” 

“Right you are, Chapman,” I replied. “No 
liquor goes on the schooner if I know it.” 

“ That's just the trouble,” continued Chapman. 
“< These fellows manage somehow to sneak the 
stuff on board on the quiet, and old X—— is as 
smart as the rest at the game. He's a regular 
soaker.” 

I did not feel any too well pleased at the 
thought of travelling with a skipper of this sort, 
and said so. 


“Why engage such a man >" Lasked. “ Surely 
it is possible to pick up @ skipper one can trust ? a 
“The regular skipper was taken suddenly ill 
and couldn't sail.” explained Chapman, “and 
there's not a man on the beach to-day worth his 
salt. ‘They are all tarred with the same brush. 
X—, perhaps, is not quite so bad as some of 
the beach-combers around here just now, and 
you will have to make the best of him. By the 
way,” he added, a little significantly, I thought, 
« do you know anything of navigation ? ” 
“Well, I've used a sextant and can tell the 
time by a chronometer,’ I replied.“ I've 
ick ing in the course of my 


“ Of course.” 
“it isn't necessary to remind you that the cargo 
is a valuable one, and that it would be as well 


said Chapman, as we parted, 


to keep your eyes open. Not that 1 think there 
is anything spe ul to be alarmed about but in 
these seas one cannot be too particular when 
dealing with strange skippers.” 

In the days of which 1 write—1877—the South 
Pacifie was the happy hunting-ground of a class 
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of unscrupulous adventurers that of more recent 
years has happily disappeared, but of whose 
existence a few decades ago there was on all 
sides abundant evidence, so that Chapman's 
caution was very nece: Ty. 

The Amélie's cargo—most of which w 
signed to the Marquesas Islands —consisted 
principally of ordinary island “trade.” In 
addition there was a sum of eight thousand 
dollars in specie, packed in two boxes containing 
four thousand dollars each, which for safety 
were stored beneath the low berth in my own 
room. 

It was on a bright tropic morning when we 
started our long beat to windward of twelve 
hundred miles. The Amélie spread her white 
wings and slipped through the narrow passage 
dividing the coral reef into the open sea beyond. 
She was a regular little clipper, and was soon 
doing a good ten knots. 

It could be seen at a glance that X——, the 
new skipper, had “used the sea” for a long 
period. His bronzed, weather-beaten features, 

_ his quick glances aloft, and his lurching gait, 
all proclaimed the “ shell-back ” ; at the same 
time a suggestion of dissipation in his cod-fish 
eyes seemed to place the old salt within the un- 
savoury category of the genus“ beach-comber.” 

We carried only one mate, and the crew, I 
found, consisted of three white sailors—who also 
struck me as being somewhat of the beach- 
comber variety---and three natives. The whites, 
the mate said, had been picked up by X-—, 
but beyond that fact he knew nothing about 
them. ‘The other three hands were Tahitians, 
one of whom acted as cook. 

Charley Stuart, the mate, I had frequently 
met on other vessels belonging to the same 
owner, Captain John Hart, and at all times 
found him to be a very decent fellow, although, 
unfortunately, he knew but little of navigation. 
He could handle a ship in any weather, but 
when it came to figures poor Charley was lost. 

Before we had been at sea a week I thought I 
could perceive signs of liquor about X “ 
which at once brought to mind Ben Chapman's 
warning on the subject of our skippers pro- 
clivities. In the course of the next few days 
my suspicions that X. possessed a supply of 
strong drink were confiimed, for, whilst not 
actually drunk. I could plainly see that the fellow 
was becoming more muddled each day. I then 
made the disquicting discovery that the chrono- 
meter had been allowed to run down, and also 
that for the past couple of days X had 
neglected to take the usual sights. 

Taken altogether, the look of things at this 
early stage of our journey was not too promising, 
and I was unable to repress a feeling of uneasiness, 


more particularly when I ‘happened to think 
‘of the two iboxes of dollars that were locked 
im my room. My feelings of dissatisfaction at 
the general aspect of affairs were not improved 
when, upon descending to the little saloon one 
morning, I was horrified to discover the captain 
sitting on one of the side-lockers in his room, to 
all appearances hopelessly intoxicated. 

I at once left the saloon, in anything but an 
amiable frame of mind, and, gaining the deck, 
was shortly joined by the mate, who informed 
me that the skipper had turned into his bunk 
soon after I left the cabin, and that he now 
appeared to be fast asleep. 

IT had previously no suspicion that X—— had 
liquor of his own on board, and now, I thought, 
would be a favourable moment to explore, with 
the view of ascertaining the source of the 
skipper’s illicit supplies. 

Upon entering his room I found the captain 
fast asleep, but beyond a bottle, half-full of gin, 
on the table, I saw no signs of other liquor. 
After looking carefully around, however, I 
chanced to lift the lid of the starboard locker— 
used for storing odds and ends and also serving 
as a seat—and to my amazement found it to be 
almost full of bottles of ‘* square-face ”’ gin. 

Closing the locker quietly—for I realized the 
seriousness of the situation—I went up on deck 
again with the idea of enlisting the mate’s co- 
operation in any course of action which I might 
decide to take, for I scented trouble ahead. I 
discussed with Charley the very disquieting 
state of affairs, and we agreed that the un- 
authorized possession by the captain of so great 
a quantity of spirits constituted a serious menace 
to the safety of the ship. Our very lives, per- 
haps, depended upon getting hold of the stuff, 
the trouble being how to go about it with any 
degree of safety. I was fully aware of the fact 
that by surreptitiously removing the gin I should 
be incurring a good deal of risk. The powers of a 
ship-captain at sea, even on a small schooner, 
are very great and far-reaching ; he is a sort of 
autocrat whose will is law, to be questioned by 
none. It behoved us, therefore, to exercise 
some discretion lest we found ourselves in serious 
trouble, if not in actual danger. It was finally 
decided that for the present we had better await 
further events before running the risk of seizing 
the gin and flinging it overboard. 

A few days later we passed in sight of several 
of the small islands of the Paumotus, which 
group comprises over three hundred islands, 
many of them little more than coral reefs sur- 
rounding lagoons. On these islets almost the 
only green things to be seen are cocoa-nut trees, 
and pearl shell and copra (dried cocoa-nut) form 
their chief products. 
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“** As for the obart,’ he added, with an assumption of authority, ‘I show no charts to passengers.'~ 


Our first port of call was to have been Anaa, 
one of the southernmost of the group, and, 
knowing that we ought by this time to be some- 
where in the vicinity of that island, I inquired 
of the captain when he expected to arrive. I 
also expressed a wish to have a look at the 
chart. 

X——,, who was now practically sober again, 
replied that if the wind held we ought to sight 
the island in the course of a couple of days. ‘‘ As 
for the chart,”’ he added, with an assumption of 
authority, ‘that’s another matter. I show no 
charts to passengers.” 

“ But, Captain,” I remonstrated, “ you surely 


do not look upon me as an ordinary passenger ? 
We both serve the same owners, you as skipper 
and I as supercargo.”” 

“T don’t see where the difference comes in,” 
replied the skipper, eyeing me unpleasantly. 
“To me,” he added, significantly, ‘‘ you are 
simply a passenger, neither more nor less, and 
not on the ship’s articles.” 

This refusal on the part of the captain took me 
flat aback, so to speak, for on all my past voyages 
the chart had invariably been open to my inspec- 
tion; but just then I could see that nothing 
was to be gained by pressing the point. 

What could it be, I wondered, that X—— had 
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at the back of his mind? It seemed clear to me 
that the man must have some sinister motive 
for objecting to my obtaining a knowledge of 
the schooner’s position. 

On the day following this incident the mate 
informed me of certain happenings that lent 
additional gravity to my apprehensions. 

After I had retired on the previous night, 
Stuart stated, he had caught sight of the skipper 
descending to the fo'c’s ‘Te, and upon a closer 
inspection observed that worthy sitting at a 
table on which was a bottle of gin, drinking and 
apparently making common cause with the 
white sailors. 

For a ship's captain, I reflected, to be found in 
such surroundings was a thing unheard of in 
sea usage. The fo'c’s'le is universally recog- 
nized as being just as sacred to the men as is the 
saloon to the ‘‘ afterguard,” and upon no pretext 
is its.interior invaded—save for some very serious 
Teason—either by the captain or his officers. 

The aspect of affairs at this juncture had, in 
my opinion, acquired an ugly look. 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” remarked Charley, who 
had joined me on deck, “as though there was 
something crooked going on forrard. It is not 
so very long ago that a schooner belonging to 
Brander mysteriously disappeared in charge of 
a strange skipper.” 

I was now convinced that X was playing 
some deep game, and felt that it would never do 
to be caught napping. It would be necessary, 
I realized, to keep my eyes very wide open. In 
the mate I had the fullest confidence, and from 
my knowledge of the native character felt 
assured that our Tuhitian sailors would never 
consent to join in any sort of conspiracy directed 
against myself. 

With such thoughts in my head I turned to 
the mate and asked him frankly whether he 
would be prepared to stand by me at all hazards 
in my endeavour to safeguard the property 
under my charge. 

“My hand upon it, sir,” replied Charley, in 
tones of unmistakable sincerity. “ And, more- 
over,” he added. ‘“ we'll get the weather-gauge 
of the blackguards yet.” 

Greatly encouraged by this assurance, I pro- 
ceeded to explain what I had in my mind. 

“ Charley,” I began, “TI have been trying to 
think of some plan that will enable us to find out 
what devilment these people are after, and my 
idea is this. You and | must appear to quarrel 
—have a jolly row and become deadly enemies. 
By this means you may perhaps be able to worm 
your way into the rascals’ confidence. and 
when we ascertain what their game happens to 
be we shall know better how to act. Now,” I 
concluded, glancing around to see that we were 


unobserved, ‘‘ you had better leave me, and it 
would be well that in future we should be seen 
together as little as possible.” 

With a second grip of my fist, my new ally 
quitted my side and busied himself about the 
decks on the work of the ship. 

In pursuance of our plan, the first ‘‘ quarrel ” 
occurred in the following manner. It so hap- 
pened that before the skipper and I had quite 
finished eating our dinner that day Charley 
blundered down the companion into the saloon 
with an old black pipe between his teeth, blowing 
a great cloud of smoke. 

Looking up with an assumed expression of 
disgust, I opened out on my co-conspirator. “I 
do wish, Mr. Mate,” I exclaimed, angrily, rising 
from my seat, “ that you would be good enough 
to remain on deck until I have finished my 
meals, and also that you would refrain from 
smoking your beastly pipe in my presence.” 

“What's the harm of smokin’ ?” growled 
Charley, looking impudently in my direction. 
“T’ve seen you smokin’ in here yourself many 
a time.” 

“Now, Captain,” I protested, in as angry a 
tone as I could manufacture for the occasion, 
“T really can’t endure this sort of thing any 
longer. Am I to submit to all this insolence ? 
Be good enough to send the fellow away, pipe 
and all, or there's going to be trouble.” 

The skipper, evidently much astonished at 
the aggressive attitude I assumed, paused for a 
moment, and then asked Charley to return to 
the deck until his own time to dine arrived. 

“ You got your shirt off with the mate pretty 
quick just now, Mr. Supercargo,’’ remarked 
X , somewhat  sneeringly, after Charley 
had left the saloon, ‘‘He didn't mean no 
harm.” 

“ Harm be hanged !”’ I retorted, hotly.“ If 
the beggar comes into this cabin again while we 
are eating, I'lt cram his filthy pipe down his 
throat.” 

At this outburst X made no reply, but 
presently, after gazing at me curiously for a 
moment, he went on deck, apparently in deep 
thought. 

From that moment Charley and I gave each 
other a wide berth, exchanging never a word 
unless absolutely certain that we were un- 
observed. 

Our little ruse was not long in bearing fruit. 
That evening, watching his opportunity, Charley 
informed me that he had been approached by 
Xx , who hinted that “‘ good money was to 
be made if they went the right way about it,” 
to which covert suggestion Charley tactfully 
replied that he was not above making a few 
dollars, “so long as that blooming supercargo 
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was not in it.” In reply to this sentiment the 
skipper swore roundly that ‘he would see 
the supercargo in Hades” before he got a cent 
of the loot. 

T had for some days past been doubtful about 
the schooner’s course, and, although I could not 
get access to the chart, I felt satistied, from my 
knowledge of the islands hereabouts, that we 
had passed Anaa. That island, I judged, would 
now be at least a hundred miles astern, and our 
present compass course would take us clear of 
the Paumotus in a very few days. 

I knew now, of course, that X was play- 
ing the rogue, and guessed that he had some 
villainous plot up his sleeve; incidentally, 
occurred to me that my own neck was perhaps 
not so safe as it might be. I also observed that 
x *s demeanour towards myself had under- 
gone a change, and it seemed to me that he was 
seeking an excuse for a quarrel, but for this I 
was not yet prepared, realizing the fact that to 
permit an open rupture at the present stage 
would be simply playing into the fellow’s hands. 
The men forward showed unmistakable signs 
of liquor, did but little work, and often threw 
glances of defiance in my direction when I hap- 
pened to be on deck. 

‘That night Charley, with whom I had managed 
to get a quiet word, informed me that the skipper, 
over a bottle of gin in the fo'c’s'le, had unfolded 
to him in confidence their villainous scheme. 
With the assistance of the three white sailors, 
X—— proposed to sail the schooner to some 
South American port with which he was ac- 
quainted, and there dispose of both vessel and 
cargo. The eight thousand dollars in my room 
were to be divided amongst the crowd, X—— 
getting the lion’s share. Afterwards they were 
to scatter over the country, each man for him- 
self. The intentions of the ruffians towards 
myself were not disclosed, beyond certain veiled 
hints to the effect that ‘ the supercargo would 
disappear.” 

“And you don't know, sir,” concluded 
Charley, anxiously, “ to what lengths these men 
might go, more especially when under the in- 
fluence of liquor.” 

That night, as I sat at the rail with an uneasy 
mind, smoking a solitary pipe, I caught sight of 
x covertly leaving the cabin with some- 
thing that I strongly suspected to be a bottle of 
gin tucked under his arm. After a quick glance 
in my direction, he walked quietly forward and 
disappeared down the scuttle into the fo'c’s'le, 
followed shortly afterwards by my _ friend 
Charley, leaving only the three native sailors 
and myself on deck. 

The moment for which we had waited so long 
seemed now to have arrived, and I at once 


decided to put into action the plan that had 
been mutually arranged. Slipping down to my 
room for a couple of revolvers, I called to the 
two Tahitians—the third man was at the wheel— 
to whom I explained the part I desired them to 
play. Together we stole softly to the fore-end 
of the schooner, and one of the natives, sticking 
his head down the se uttle, shouted out the pre- 
arranged signal: * Big, rain squall coming. 
Plenty wind come soon.’ 

In an instant Charley's head appeared above 
the scuttle as he sprang for the deck, but, un- 
fortunately, he was not quick enough to prevent 
D¢ from reaching the deck at his heels. 
Catching sight of me, X started in my direc- 
tion, at the same time yelling to the men below, 
but before he had taken a couple of steps he was 
seized from behind by the two Tahitians and 
thrown violently to the deck, where he remained 
in an unconscious state. 

While all this rumpus was proceeding on deck 
I managed to secure the hatch by passing the 
iron hasp over the staple and inserting the 
locking pin, thereby imprisoning the three 
sailors, who were now caught like rats in a 
trap. 

All was over in a few seconds, and I found 
myself free to breathe, and absolute master of 
the situation, the rascally skipper bound on deck, 
and his three confederates trapped in the 
fo'c's‘le, the only egress from which was the 
scuttle, now securely bolted from the outside. 
The three Tahitians, who had_ so_ willingly 
attached themselves to my cause, danced around 
the deck, laughing with delight, whilst 1 ex- 
changed with Charley a silent hand-grip that 
spelt more than words. 

“ How are we to steer, sir?” asked the mate, 
as he put the wheel hard up, the schooner having 
for some time been steering herself. 

Charley's question was not an easy one to 
answer, for I did not know in what part of the 
Pacific we then lay, nor had I at that moment 
the means of ascertaining. No land had been 
sighted for many days, and all around us was a 
clear-cut horizon. Charley, as already men- 
tioned, knew next to nothing of navigation, and 
I was consequently thrown entirely on my own 
resources. 

Descending to the cabin, I soon discovered 
x “s chart of that portion of the Pacific over 
which we had been sailing, but, to my great dis- 
appointment and disgust, found that the 
schooner's position had not been pencilled off 
for over a week, leaving me in a position, so far 
as navigating the ship was concerned, that 
would puzzle the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer. 
However, thought I, there is time enough to 
worry over the navigation, so, returning to the 
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deck, I put one of the Tahitians at the wheel 
with instructions to steer a “full and by” 
course. ‘Then I joined Charley and the two 
native sailors, who were still on guard over our 
prisoners. 

Xx , who had now regained consciousness 
and was, apparently, not much the worse for 
his rough handling, had been laid across the 
main hatch, with a coil of rope for a pillow, 
where he remained in sullen silence. With the 
other three, however, things were not so quiet, 
for they were kicking up a deuce of a row, 
beating against the hatch, which they demanded 
should be opened. 

“Not if I was you, sir,” said Charley, as he 
stood by the rail with one of my revolvers in 
his fist. ‘Trouble enough to get the beggars 
in there.” 

I was quite of Charley’s opinion, and although 
I supposed that in the absence of ventilation 
the men ran some risk of suffocation, I was in 
no hurry to let the pirates out again. There 
would be time enough to attend to their little 
wants when daylight appeared. 

The night, although extremely dark, was fine, 
and our vessel made good headway on her wind- 
ward course. None of us turned in. Our minds 
had been over-wrought by the exciting scenes 
through which we had so recently passed. We 
also looked anxiously for daylight, when, in 
calmer mood, a decision would have to be 
reached as to the disposal of our prisoners and 
the navigation of the ship. 

The noise in the fo’c’s'le now gradually sub- 
sided, until it finally ceased altogether, and then, 
fearing that the miserable wretches might have 
been overcome for want of air, we shoved back 
the small hatch a few inches, and with the aid 
of a lantern discovered all three bunched up in 
a heap near the step. 

Hurriedly calling all hands, we proceeded to 
haul the apparently lifeless forms out on to the 
main deck, where the fresh trade wind presently 
revived them, but not before the mate had 
clapped a pair of handcuffs on the wrists of 
each. 

Our troubles, however, were by no means 
over, for, whilst thus busily engaged, I was 
alarmed by a cry coming from the native at the 
wheel of “ O-fit, fenua 1’ (Rocks close to !). At 
the same moment the dull roar of surf reached 
my ears. Rushing aft, I put the wheel hard 
down, at the same time shouting to the mate to 
let fly the head-sheets, and as the schooner came 
slowly up into the wind I could perceive broken 
water on all sides, and in another instant I felt 
the vessel strike heavily. The shock was so 
great that, but for the strong grasp I had on the 
wheel, I should certainly have been thrown off 


my feet. Owing to the darkness, nothing save 
the raging waters around us could be seen. I 
now felt the schooner rise on the crest of a long 
swell, which, taking her broadside on, filled the 
decks, carrying the vessel forward for a space. 
Then I suddenly found myself sprawling in the 
lee scuppers, whilst tons of water seemed to pass 
over my head. 

After some little difficulty—for the deck was 
now slanting to a sharp angle—I succeeded in 
reaching the weather rail. 

Daylight was beginning to show, and I vainly 
tried to make out our position, In a little while. 
however, it became plain that the schooner had 
been driven by the seas on to a ledge of coral, 
over which her masts slunted, and as each suc- 
ceeding roller struck her bilge she was forced 
farther on the recf, and later, when day broke, 
I found that we had become immovably fixed 
on what appeared to be a long line of flat coral 
reef that extended as far as the eye could reach 
on either side. I saw also that, while the seas 
were breaking heavily on the seaward side, 
within the reel the water appeared comparatively 
smooth. Evidently we had struck on one of the 
numerous reefs of the Paumotu Archipelago. 

Taking in the situation at a glance, I now 
turned my attention to the other end of the 
schooner, and soon caught sight of the mate 
making his way along the weather rail towards 
me. By this time the sea on the lee side of the 
schooner, in consequence of our list to port, 
reached almost to the main hatch. 

Reaching my side, Charley, who had been 
attending our prisoners, informed me_ that, 
fearing the schooner was breaking up, he had 
released X- and the three sailors, all of whom, 
he said, were now sheltering beneath the small 
deck above the fo’c’s'le, forward of the windlass. 
The three Tahitians I could distinguish clinging 
to the weather fore-rigging near the galley. 

So far as I could judge. there was no immediate 
danger to be apprehended. The schooner had 
been driven by the force of the seas far up on to 
the ledge of reef, where, with the exception of 
an occasional shock from a heavy roller, she 
remained absolutely fast. This reef appeared 
to have a breadth of fifty to eighty feet, beyond 
which, as already stated, the water within the 
lagoon seemed to be perfectly smooth. 

The next point to be decided was what we 
were to do towards reaching a place of safety. 
In the distance, towards what I took to be the 
centre of the lagoon, a number of dark points 
pricked the horizon at a distance of probably 
not more than ten miles, indicating one of the 
small islets so common in this group, on which 
cocoa-nut trees and a small sort of low scrub find 
root. 
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“The schooner had been driven by the seas on to a ledge of coral. 
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Following the example of the mate, the three 
native sailors shortly joined me at the after-end 
of the schooner, when, so far as conditions would 
permit—for from time to time heavy sprays 
enveloped our little craft—a consultation was 
held. 

The distant islet, the natives said, might or 
might not be inhabited, but in any case we should 
find food there in the shape of cocoa-nuts, and 
possibly water. 

As luck would have it, our boat, which had 
been lashed over the main hatch abaft the galley, 
appeared to have escaped damage, but until the 
weather moderated little or nothing could be 
done. - 

X—— and the three men forward, about whom 
T had been a good deal worried, could now no 
longer be looked upon as prisoners. Under 
ent conditions it became a question simply 
ng our lives; nothing else counted. At 
the mate’s suggestion, therefore, I decided to 
leave our present exposed position and cross 
the sloping decks to where the men had already 
secured a sort of shelter. 

Upon reaching the fo’c’s’le head we found our 
late skipper and his three companions huddled 
together under the narrow deck. Although 
looking cold and miserable, they were sheltered 
to some extent from the strong wind and sprays 
that flew over the schooner. 

X— was the first to speak. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Supercargo,” he began, 
in a supercilious sort of tone. ‘ Nice kind of 
a navigator you are!’’ he went on, with a sar- 
donic laugh. e 

“That, X——,” I replied, without showing 
any temper, “is my affair. For the present we 
have to find a way to get off this reef.” 

“There's the buat,” he suggested. 

“ Exactly,” I replied. “ There's the boat— 
and as soon as this weather moderates we will 
have to get her over the side into the smooth 
water. In the meantime we must get something 
to eat and drink.” 

It was here that the three native sailors 
became of the greatest assistance, for, notwith- 
standing sloping decks, these bare-footed rascals, 
who could get about with cat-like agility, suc- 
ceeded in securing from the cabin aft a supply of 
biscuits, as well as tins of preserved meats. 
They also managed to dip out from the scuttle 
butt, lashed to the rail, a small supply of water, 
which, however, was found to be brackish and 
almost undrinkable. 

The Tahitians reported five feet of water on 
the lee side of the cabin, but to windward all 
seemed to be dry. The slant of the deck, how- 
ever—our vessel being almost on her beam-ends— 
made it impossible to reach the weather berths. 


We had no choice but to remain for the present 
under shelter of the small deck already referred 
to, in company with our late prisoners. 

Huddled up in our wet clothes, but little was 
said by anyone during the whole of that weary 
day, and it seemed to me that X——, who had 
scarcely opened his lips, had reached some under- 
standing with his confederates concerning their 
future movements and the attitude they pro- 
posed to take up. 

The weather conditions continued unchanged 
until the following morning, during all of which 
time we were continually drenched by flying 
spray that found its way beneath the rude 
shelter. The strong wind that had held through- 
out the long night was, however, rapidly diminish- 
ing, and before noon had fallen to a flat calm, 
although the long, oily, Pacific swell continued 
to break with considerable violence over the 
low-lying coral reef. 

So far as I could judge, the schooner, notwith- 
standing the severe shocks to which she had been 
subjected when grinding on the reef, had sus-’ 
tained no serious damage to her hull. Both 
masts remained standing, but the sails were 
hopelessly torn. 

Ignoring X——, who, I realized, could in no 
circumstances be trusted, I at once assumed 
charge of operations, hoping, as time went on, 
to win the men over to my side. 

Our attention was now turned to the boat, a 
fair-sized, serviceable craft that was used for 
bringing off produce from the shore, and after 
some little difficulty succeeded in getting her 
into the water. The sea on the exposed side of 
the vessel still continued to break with consider- 
able force, but under our lee we found a com- 
paratively smooth surface. 

A demijohn of water from the scuttle butt (un- 
luckily, somewhat brackish), some tins-of biscuit, 
and a supply of tinned meats were passed into 
the boat. The quantity that we could take, 
seeing we had nine people to carry, was limited, 
and I considered that this load was as much as 
we could manage with safety. 

Finally, with two hours of daylight ahead of 
us, we shoved off from the wreck and rowed 
slowly in the direction of the islet within the 
lagoon. Darkness had set in by the time we 
reached the island, where our provisions were 
landed and the boat hauled up on a sandy beach. 
Here we found cocoa-nut trees in abundance, as 
well as Pandannus palms and a scattered under- 
growth of bushes. A fire was lighted by the 
Tahitians, and after our evening meal, utterly 
worn out from exposure and want of rest, we 
slept soundly beneath the shelter of some scrub 
until daylight appeared. 

The islet we found to be of considerable size, 
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of an oblong shape, and having an extreme 
length of perhaps half a mile, the only living 
things observable being a species of land crabs, 
whose holes in the ground could be seen in all 
directions. 

Here, on this tiny oasis, far removed from the 
habitations of men, perfect silence reigned. 
Miniature wavelets lapped the sandy beach, and 
brilliantly-hued fish could be seen darting here 
and there in the clear, limpid waters amid 
branches of growing coral. 

After our recent experiences this temporary 
haven of rest seemed to come as a sort of paradise. 
At the same time, pleasant as our surroundings 
might be, my mind was filled with misgivings 
concerning certain members of our party. In 
the loyalty of the mate and the three Tahitians 
I had now the most absolute confidence; but, on 
the other hand, there remained the three 
mutineers, over whom our late skipper seemed 
still to exercise his sinister influence. Desperate 
men, I realized, are apt to resort to desperate 
measures, and it would not do for me to be 
caught napping. 

In our present situation all hands were out- 
wardly on the same footing—shipwrecked sailors 
on an unknown island, from which we were 
awaiting an opportunity to get away, although, 
so far as the mutinous section was concerned, 
the last thing these fellows desired would be to 
reach a civilized port in my company, where a 
word of mine would place them within the 
clutches of the law, with all its unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

Breakfast that morning, at which all were 
present, consisted of tinned meats and biscuits, 
washed down by water obtained from the yonug 
cocoa-nuts. Then pipes were lighted and I took 
the opportunity of suggesting a conference as to 
what shape our future movements were to 
take. 

All hands at once looked up attentively, 
although I observed that X- and the three 
sailors, none of whom had uttered a word during 
our repast, seemed to await in sullen silence 
what I had to say. 

“Now, men,” I began, “ we have all had a 
pretty narrow escape from Davy Jones's locker, 
and for that we ought to be thankful. The next 
thing is to devise some means of getting away 
from this bit of an island.” 

Here I observed X: speaking in undertones 
with the three white sailors, and in a little while 
the former, after relighting his pipe, got on to 
his feet. 

“Seems to me,” he said, taking a compre- 
hensive glance around, “that before talking 
about leaving the island we ought to understand 
each other a little better. Twenty-four hours 
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ago ’—his tone grew menacing—‘ you had me 
and these men tied up by the heels like a lot of 
criminals.” 

“And another thing,” broke in one of the 
sailors, “ I ain't for helping you to give us away.” 

“One man’s as good as another on this island, 
sez I,” observed the third man ; “ but if it comes 
to choosing bosses, I propose Captain X——.” 

This last thrust at once made it plain upon 
what tack these rascals were sailing, but it seemed 
to me that the present was not the moment to 
provoke open hostilities. Desperate men I 
knew them to be, who dared not show themselves 
at any port, and were determined to work out 
their destiny in their own way. Moreover, in 
order to accomplish their ends they would not 
stop at extreme measures, even to the extent of 
affording the land crabs’ an opportunity of 
picking our unfortunate bones. 

“IT cannot agree to that,” I exclaimed, de- 
cisively. ‘As representing the owners of 
yonder wrecked schooner and all on board, the 
command should be mine.” 

At this XK—— and the three sailors, who had 
evidently already decided upon their course of 
action, at once got on their feet, strolled off 
into the scrub, and were soon lost to sight. 

“So, Charley,” I said to my companion, “ it 
seems that it is to be war. Have you anything 
to propose ?” 

“What about taking another look at the 
schooner ? ” he suggested. 

The idea of revisiting the wreck had been in 
my mind from the moment the Amélie had been 
abandoned, and I had never for an instant re- 
linquished the hope of refloating our stranded 
craft as soon as a favourable opportunity offered. 
The cargo, I feared, must have been hopelessly 
damaged, but there always remained the two 
boxes of dollars beneath my berth, and these I 
determined to secure at all costs. 

The weather conditions being now favourable, 
T at once agreed to the mate's suggestion to pull 
off to the wreck. We could at any rate assure 
ourselves of the safety of the dollars, and also 
obtain a further supply of provisions and other 
necessaries. Accompanied by the mate and the 
three natives, therefore, I started in the direction 
of the beach, where we had left the boat. 

At that moment one of the.Tahitians, who had 
walked on in advance, came running back with 
the startling intelligence that the boat was not 
there! Filled with apprehensions, we all broke 
into a run, and upon reaching the water's edge 
perceived, to our dismay, the boat being rowed 
rapidly away. The three white sailors were at 
the oars, while X—— held the steer-oar, whale- 
boat fashion, over the stern. 

We had been cleverly duped, and X—— was 
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“Upon reaching the water's edge we perceived, to our dismay, the boat being rowed rapidly away.” 


now master of the situation, leaving us abso- 
lutely powerless, for we found ourselves marooned 
on this bit of an island in the centre of a lagoon. 
concerning the name of which, or its position on 
the chart, we had not the smallest notion. To 


make matters worse, our predicament, it was 
exasperating to think, was due to inexcusable 
carelessness on our part in not keeping a better 
look-out on the boat. 

“ But, sir.” interposed the mate, in response 
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to some outburst of mine, “ the fellows are sure 
to come back. It is impossible to go very far 
in that cockleshell of a boat.” 

“All the same, it’s a bad look-out for us. 
Charley, I am afraid,” I replied, bitterly. 
“xX, who is no fool, and knows the lie of 
the islands hereabouts. will board the schooner 
and obtain a supply of food. Also. you may bet 
your life, he will not leave those dollars behind.” 

“ Admitting that to be so.” rejoined Charley, 
“ whatrcould he do with an open boat and no 
land in sight ?” 

To this query 1 made no reply, but I guessed 
in my own mind what X “s movements were 
likely to be. He would, I thought, after getting 
what he wanted from the schooner, including 
the dollars, coast along the inside of the reef, 
hoping to reach one of the numerous atolls that 
are to be found at intervals on most of the lagoon 
reefs in this archipelago. On many of these 
there are native settlements that are visited 
from time to time by trading schooners. 

“The fact is, Charley.” 1 resumed, after an 
interval of silence, “ we have made a holy mess 
of all this wretched business, and just how it is 
going to end beats my comprehension.” 

Several days elapsed, and, although we 
patrolled the outskirts of the island daily, no 
signs of the schooner’s boat were met with. A 
rough hut had been constructed, but as time 
went on the general outlook did not improve. 
The last tir of preserved meat had been used. 
and our diet now consisted almost exclusiv ly 
of cocoa-nuts; with a change in the shape of those 
detestable creatures, the land crabs, which we 
baked in the ashes, with occasionally some small 
fish that the Tahitians succeeded in catching. 

“| think we more better go see the schooner,” 
was the surprising proposal made one morning 
by one of the Tahitians. 

“Swim?” I suggested, sarcastically, for I 
fancied the fellow must have been having a little 
joke of his own. 

“No—canoe,” he answered. 
nut tree here.” 

“ You savee make canoe, Tirao?” I inquired, 
becoming interested. 

“In one week,” continued the native, “can 
make two canoe. Have got axe,” he added, 
pointing to a tomahawk that had been brought 
ashore with other odds and ends from the 
schooner. 

I was greatly pleased at the notion, although I 
doubted the fellow’s ability to construct any- 
thing in the shape of a craft that would carry us 
over the ten miles or so to the wreck. Tirao, 
however, assured us that it could be done, and on 
the following morning our native crew selected 


two large cocoanut trees that grew close to 
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“ Plenty cocoa- 


the water's edge. which they chopped down 
at a point close to the roots. ‘These they 
cleverly hollowed out with the tomahawk, and 
in the course of a few days I was delighted to 
find that they had fashioned two narrow canoes 
of a shape common throughout the Paumotus, 
to which out-riggers—necessary for securing 
stability—were attached. In these frail craft we 
decided to make the attempt. 

It was ona clear, calm morning that we started 
on our somewhat venturesome voyage. the mate, 
with two natives, in the larger of the canoes, 
whilst I, with a roughly-shaped paddle in my 
hand, accompanied ‘Tirao in the other. 

By dint of steady paddling over the glassy 
water we soon made out the schooner lying 
partly on her side, and upon approaching nearer 
saw that there was but little surf on the reef. It 
was, therefore, without much difficulty that we 
succeeded in climbing on to the still-sloping deck 
of our stranded craft, which, since our departure 
in the boat, had been driven farther over the 
coral, until her stern hung over the lee side of 
the reef. 

This change in her position at once suggested 
the possibility of launching the vessel into the 
smooth water of the lagoon—an idea that was 
eagerly seized upon by my companions—and it 
was here that Charley's nautical experience 
came into play. First, he said, we should have 
to lighten the schooner by jettisoning a consider- 
able quantity of cargo in order to make it possible 
to haul her stern-first over the ledge, for which 
purpose a kedge anchor would have to be run 
out as far as possible into the lagoon. 

“And now for the dollars 1” | remarked to 
the mate, although I felt it to be a forlorn hope. 
With the assistance of the others, 1 succeeded in 
reaching my room, the door of which had been 
splintered as with an axe, thus indicating that 
someone had been before us; and upon entering 
the small apartment my worst fears were 
realized. Where the two hoxes had been stowed 
there was now a vacant space. The dollars 
were missing! There seemed no room for doubt 
that X—— and his friends had obtained posses- 
sion of John Hart's moncy. It was no use. 
however, wasting time in vain regrets. ‘The 
dollars were gone, and it was for us to take advan- 
tage of the fine weather and do our level best to 
float the schooner. 

“Take a turn or two around the windlass,” 
sang out the mate. after a kedge had been dropped 
by men in the canoes some sixty or seventy feet 
distant. 

All hands now put their united strength on to 
the windlass handles, until the stout kedge line 
tightened out like an iron bar. Presently, as 
the hull of the schooner lifted slightly to an 
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incoming swell, a perceptible movement was felt. 
The vessel had shifted a couple of feet. A fresh 
strain was then put on the rope as we bent our 
backs to the windlass handles, and in less than 
an hour we had the satisfaction of seeing our 
craft riding smoothly to the kedge hawser, her 
bows pointing to the reef. 

So far we had succeeded admirably, but we 
had yet to learn whether, and to what extent, 
the schooner might have been damaged below 
the water-line. The pump was manned, and 
within half an hour ceased to throw more water. 
Upon sounding with a rod, our vessel was found 
to be completely free. 

The erstwhile trim Amélie, with rags of canvas 
and a maze of ropes, tangled in inextricable con- 
fusion, hanging from her spars, now looked a 
dismal derelict, but all this seemed to us at that 
moment but a small matter that could be easily 
remedied. 

A fire was promptly started in the galley, and 
the first decent meal for many a day was par- 

. taken of, seeming to put new life in us. 

We had, however, much to occupy our atten- 
tion. At any moment a strong wind might 
spring up, and for this we were not prepared. 
After enjoying a smoke, therefore, we set to 
work to get order out of chaos. ‘The torn sails 
were ripped from the gaffs and spars, and a spare 
suit from the sail-locker bent in their place ; 
then, so far as I could see, there was nothing to 
prevent our getting under way. I decided, how- 
ever, with the mate’s advice, to first run down to 
the islet and there complete our preparations 
for sea; so, running up the jib and foresail, it 
did not take long to reach our old camp, where 
we anchored in five fathoms within a hundred 
yards of the beach. 

The schooner, I now found, was “flying light,” 
in consequence of our having discharged so much 
weighty stuff when on the reef. The three 
sailors were therefore set to work to bring off in 
the canoes a quantity of ballast in the shape of 
blocks of coral. The Amélie, be it remembered, 
was built on clipper lines, and without plenty of 
weight below was very “‘ tender ’’ under canvas, 
and we did not care to run more risk in that 
direction than was necessary. 

In the course of a day or two the vessel was 
made ready for sea, the rigging repaired and sails 
bent, and, after taking on board a supply of 
cocoa-nuts, the anchor was raised and we steered 
towards the reef upon which we had struck, and 
then followed its course in a south-westerly 
direction, keeping the reef on our starboard 
hand. From our position within the lagoon, 
the line of reef, over which the surf was con- 
tinually breaking, could be clearly discerned. 

The wind continued light, our speed being not 
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much over five knots, and on the second day 
land was sighted right ahead, which, upon 
approaching nearer, we made out to be a good- 
sized atoll, covered, as usual, with cocoa-nut 
trees. We soon saw that the place was inhabited, 
for, upon rounding a point, at its eastern end, 
the scattered huts of a native village came into 
view. We also caught sight of a white schooner 
—evidently a Tahiti trader—at anchor inside 
the passage. 

It did not take us long to get one of the canoes 
over the side and paddle for the schooner, for I 
was anxious to get on the track of our late 
skipper. Stepping on deck, I at once recognized 
Captain Grelot, a French skipper trading for 
Brander, of Tahiti, and a very old acquaintance. 

““Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Grelot, stepping 
back a few paces as I got over the rail, and 


gazing at me with astonishment. “ X—— said 
that you were drowned.” 

“X—!” I ejaculated. ‘Has he been 
here?” 


“There’s something crooked about this,” 
remarked Grelot, with a puzzled expression, and 
motioned me to follow him down the companion. 
Upon entering the cabin, Frenchman-like, he 
placed before me a bottle of vin ordinaire. 

He then informed me that X——, with three 
men, had arrived at the island six days pre- 
viously with the Amélie’s boat and reported the 
wreck of that schooner. The Amélie, according 
to X. , struck a submerged rock and sank 
within two minutes. X—— stated that he 
and the three men succeeded in swimming to 
the boat, which had been washed overboard as 
the Amélie disappeared. In the hope of picking 
up one or other of the crew, he had waited at the 
spot for a considerable time, but finally, the sea 
being rough and the wind increasing, he put the 
boat before it in order to avoid being swamped, 
reaching this place three days later in a famishing 
condition. 

“And where is X—— now ? ” I asked, eagerly. 

“Left yesterday for Tahiti, after getting a 
stock of provisions from me,” replied Grelot, 
disgust written large on his face. ‘‘ Said he was 
in a hurry, and that with the south-east trades 
he could fetch Papeete in a week.” 

The name of the island we had just reached, I 
learned from Grelot, was Aratika, latitude 15 S., 
longitude 144 W., one of the northernmost of 
the Paumotu group, and distant from Tahiti 
about six hundred miles ; but that X—— really 
intended to steer for that place I did not for a 
moment believe. My late skipper, it appears, 
was an old acquaintance of Grelot’s, and would 
not now be looking for former friends. What 
he desired rather would be to get on board some 
outward-bound craft where he was unknown 
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“ The scoundrel !”’ cried Grelot, as we emerged 
from the cabin after he had heard my version of 
the affair. ‘To think that underneath those 
bags in the boat were eight thousand dollars!” 

The chances now of catching X—— or re- 
covering the dollars were decidedly against us, 
more particularly if he happened to succeed in 
getting picked up by some passing vessel bound 
to San Francisco. I recognized that to search 
the seas for so small an object as a ship's boat 
would be simply wasting time, and_ therefore 
decided to make a fresh start for the Mar- 
quesas as soon as possible. Captain Grelot was 
good enough to supply our requirements in the 
shape of provisions. We were, however, without 
a boat, nor could I obtain one from the shore. 
It might be possible, Grelot thought, to obtain 
one from Brander’s agent at Takaroa, an island 
situated within a day's sail of Aratika, and to 
this agent, whom I decided to visit, Grelot gave 
me a letter with a request to supply me with 
what I needed, including a ship’s boat. 

Sail was again made, and the nimble Amélie 
was soon sweeping through the narrow passage 


to the open sea with a fresh breeze from the - 


south-east. The following morning found us 
entering the Takaroa Pass, where we anchored 
abreast the little jetty fronting Brander’s store. 

I was received very graciously by Brander’s 
agent, to whom I presented Captain Grelot’s 
letter of introduction, and he at once agreed to 
supply our requirements, even to a boat. 

“By the way,” remarked the agent, over a 
parting glass of excellent lager, “a ship’s boat 
with four men arrived here yesterday, with 
some yarn of having lost their vessel.” 

I became instantly on the alert.‘ What kind 
of a boat ? Where are they ?” I eagerly asked. 

“Oh, it was just an ordinary boat, painted 
black,” answered the agent. “They did not 
stop long, but went round the point yonder, 
whe-e there is a native settlement.” 

“Its X——, or I’m a Dutchman!” ex- 
claimed the mate, who had overheard all that 
was said. ‘We'll get the beggars as sure as 
eggs!” 

“Could you lend us any firearms?” I hur- 
tiedly demanded of the astonished agent, to 
whom, in a few words, I proceeded to explain 
what had taken place. and the likelihood of the 
strange boat proving to be our own. 

The agent at once summoneed half-a-dozen 
natives, and, manning a large whaleboat that 
belonged to the station, we were shortly rowing 
as fast as four oars in the hands of sturdy 
islanders could take us towards the point where 
the strane boat had preceded us the day before. 

In the stern of the whaleboat beside me were 
the agent, who had asked permission to make 


one of the party, and Charley Stuart. All of us 
were armed with Winchester repeating. rifles, 
for, although we were greatly superior in num- 
bers, I did not propose taking any chances. 
xX was a man who, in my op nion, would not 
easily surrender, even against great odds. 

Upon rounding the point indicated by the 
German, the first thing that caught my eye was 
a boat hauled up on the beach some distance 
from the native settlement, which I quickly 
recognized as that belonging to the Amélie, but 
of the mutineers themselves we saw no sign. 
Our approach must have been noticed, and in 
the face of such numbers the blackguards 
evidently declined to risk an encounter, pre- 
ferring to retire to a safe distance. 

Our first thoughts were naturally of the 
dollars, but on reaching the abandoned boat 
we found in her only a quantity of tinned pro- 
visions, a cask of fresh water, sundry articles of 
men’s clothing, and other truck. ‘The principal 
objects of our scarch, the dollars, were not there, 
although I felt convinced that we were hot on 
the tracks of the mutineers. It was, in fact, 
quite possible that we were even now being 
watched from a distance by the miscreants. 

“Now, boys,” said I, addressing the crowd 
that had assembled around the boat, “ listen to 
me for a moment. This, as you know, is the 
boat in which X and his three sailors ab- 
sconded, leaving us stranded on that scrap of an 
island. When we boarded the schooner a few 
days ago the two boxes of dollars were missing. 
They came here in this boat, and I do not propose 
leaving the island until I can lay my hands on 
them. What say you?” 

“The whole of my establishment,” broke in 
the kindly agent, before the others could reply, 
“is at your service. I have here a lot of excel- 
lent fellows upon whom I can depend, and even 
if we don’t find the money we are bound to 
catch the mutineers.” 

At that moment one of the native crew, who 
had been doing a bit of exploring on his own 
account, came running excitedly towards us. 
He had, he said, followed footprints from the 
boat through some scrub that led to a place 
where earth (really sand) had been disturbed. 

“I think,” said the native, eagerly, “ him 
bury dollars there.” 

All hands at once followed the native to a 
spot in the thick scrub, where we found unmis- 
takable evidence of digging, and, since there 
appeared to have been no attempt at conceal- 
ment, I inferred that the place had been hur- 
tiedly abandoned. 

The natives, by my direction, now started 
digging up the coral sand, using, for want of a 
better implement, a piece of a broken paddle. 
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“In another moment there was lifted to the surface first one and then another box that I at once recognized.” 
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The soft sand yielded easily to the improvised 
spade, and in the course of a few minutes an 
obstruction was met with. The point of the 
paddle had struck against a hard substance that 
prevented any greater depth being reached. 

“T think catch something this time,” said the 
native, redoubling his efforts, and in another 
moment, amid shouts from the crowd, there 
was lifted to the surface first one and then 
another box that I at once recognized. There, 
staring me in the face, was the stencilled address : 
“ Captain John Hart, Taiohai, Marquesas.” 

Delightedebeyond measure at our discovery, 
the boxes were carefully examined. So far as 
could be seen, the fastenings were still intact, 
but in order to make certain that such was really 
the case, the lid of one of the boxes was prized 
open with an axe at one end, exposing a layer of 
neat brown paper rolls, each about six inches in 
length. One of these, with the view of making 
assurance doubly sure, I cut with a pen-knife, 
until the edges of silver pieces showed white and 
shining. 

This was sufficient for me. The box was 
securely renailed and our valuable capture 
carried down to the whaleboat, where it remained 
in charge of the mate pending our departure for 
the settlement. 

“And what do you propose to do about the 
mutineers ?” asked the agent, as we were pre- 
paring to embark. 

I was, however, so much occupied with 
thoughts of the dollars we had secured that, at 
the moment, X—— and his friends seemed to 
be quite secondary matters. 

“The mutineers ?”” I answered, absently, 
quite unmindful of all that the agent had done 
on our behalf. “They can go to the dickens, 
unless you want to catch them.” 

“ Pardon me.” replied my companion, a little 
reproachfully, ‘ but that is really not my affair. 
I simply thought to do you a service.” 

Apologizing for my brusqueness, I hastened to 
assure the agent of my grateful appreciation of 
the valuable assistance he had rendered at so 
critical a moment. I was anxious, I pleaded, in 
extenuation of my hasty words, to continue our 
voyage as early as possible. John Hart, I knew, 
would be much concerned at our non-arrival at 
the Marquesas, where we were long overdue. 

“‘ But surely, my friend,” remonstrated the 
agent, who had accepted my apology with the 
utmost good humour, ‘‘ you do not intend to let 
these villains off scot-free 2?" 

Much as I : hould have liked to start on a man- 
hunt over the istand of Takaroa, I did not care to 
delay our departure further. However, at his 
suggestion I promised to leave with him a written 
statement detailing the circumstances connected 


with the stranding of the Amélie and the theft of 
the boxes of money, to be handed to the captain 
of one of the French cruisers that made periodical 
visits to the various islands throughout the 
group, and whose assistance towards bringing the 
mutineers to book might be counted upon. 

Taking our recovered boat in tow, all hands 
embarked on the whaleboat for the settlement. 
The two precious boxes that we had so luckily 
recovered were restowed in their former resting- 
place beneath my berth. and, after giving the 
friendly agent the promised letter, as well as an 
order on the Tahiti agents for the value of the 
stores received (we did not now require a boat), 
sails were hoisted, the anchor raised, and a fresh 
departure taken on our much-delayed voyage to 
Noukahiva. 

Our foremast hands were now limited to the 
three Tahitian sailors, but, with the steady 
trades that prevailed hereabouts, we found no 
difficulty so far as sailing the schooner was con- 
cerned, I taking charge of one watch of four 
hours, and the mate the other. As regards the 
Navigation, however, I found myself in a bit of 
a quandary. Our chronometer had been com- 
pletely ruined by sea-water during the time that 
the schooner lay exposed on the reef, with the 
result that I had no means of determining our 
longitude, and [| consequently had to depend on 
“ dead reckoning,” at which I was by no means 
proficient, in order to reach our destination. 
Nevertheless, I felt sure that I would manage 
somehow to strike one or other of the islands 
comptising the Marquesas group. 

Reclining on the after-deck of our little clipper 
upon the morning following our departure from 
‘Takaroa, the fresh trades careening the schooner 
to a comfortable angle, 1 experienced a feei-ag of 
exhilaration, after all the trials and difficulties 
we had gone through, that [am unable to de- 
scribe. It was true that the remaining cargo 
had been hopelessly ruined, sails lost, and a 
certain amount of damage done to the schooner’s 
hull, but, on the other hand, the comforting 
thought remained that we had saved our vessel, 
and had also—what was of even greater im- 
portance — recaptured the lost dollars, and I 
was now only anxious to reach our destination 
and there give an account of the part we had all 
taken in the trying circumstances of the past 
few weeks. As for X and his three com- 
panions, I felt that we were well rid of a pack of 
scoundrels who would doubtless, sooner or later, 
meet with their deserts. 

I now turned my attention towards the naviga- 
tion of the ship. I knew, from the position of 
Takaroa on the chart, that we must be far to the 
eastward of the Marquesas, and I decided, in 
the absence of a chronometer, to follow the 
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method adopted by native skippers when cruising 
amongst the islands. By attempting a direct 
course I should run the risk of missing the 
islands altogether, for defective steering or un- 
known ocean currents might easily put us off the 
true track. With a sextant and a “ Nautical 
Almanack ” I should have no difficulty in getting 
hold of our latitude, but it was the longitude 
that bothered me. I therefore steered, as near 
as the schooner would lay, a course due north 
until reaching latitude 7 S., that being the 
position of Noukahiva. Upon reaching that 
parallel, by sailing a compass course due west, 
we could not fail to hit the island sooner or 
later. 

Arriving at latitude 7 the vessel's head was 
slued round to the west, and a few days later 
the correctness of my calculations was verified 
by a cry coming from aloft of, “Land Oh! 
Right ahead !” 

Mounting the fore-rigging, I could make out 
with my glasses the dark outline of mountains 
lying directly in our path that I took to be 
Noukahiva, and presently, on our port bow, 
the steeple-like peaks of Uapo also came into 
view, thus putting all doubts to rest as to the 
identity of the group. Before night we rounded 
the “ East Sentinel,’”’ a small islet on the weather 
side of the Bay of Taiohai, and in less than an 
hour the anchor was dropped near the small 
jetty under Prison Hill, and directly opposite to 
John Hart's big store. 

Already I could perceive a boat pulling from 
the shore, in which I recognized Hart himself, 
immaculately attired in white. 

The dilapidated appearance of the schooner, 
as my old friend approached, could not have 
escaped his notice. Torn sheets of copper 
sheathing hanging from her grimy sides at the 
water-line, broken bulwarks, and other evidences 
of rough usage, all showed clearly that our erst- 
while trim craft had come through a strenuous 
time. 

“ Been in the wars, evidently,” remarked 
Hart, ruefully, glancing around as he gripped my 


hand. “I see that you have Charley Stuart, 
but where are the other hands ? ’ he added, with 
some concern. 

“Come down below, Hart,” I suggested, 
placing a hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ I have much 
to tell you.” 

We descended the companion together, and 
in the fewest possible words I gave Hart an 
account of my stewardship. 

“Let’s get ashore, old man,” he said, after 
hearing my yarn. ‘“ We may as well take along 
those confounded dollars and put them in a safe 
place.” 

The two boxes were passed into the boat and 
carried by natives from the beach to Hart's 
private office, separated by a light partition 
from the main store. 

“ The first thing to do,” said Hart, “ is to get 
this wretched money into the safe. Goodness 
knows, it has given trouble enough.” 

Tools were obtained and the lid of one of the 
boxes removed, thus exposing a top layer of 
rouleaux of dollars. 

“There’s something wrong here,” remarked 
Hart, taking up one of the brown-paper rolls of 
coin that had become partly embedded in a 
quantity of coral sand, and fixing his dark eyes 
upon me. 

“What on earth is it, Hart?” I gasped. 

“Old man,” he replied, gravely, “ you have 
been sop!” 

I held my breath in amazement. Beneath 
the top layer of dollars there was nothing but 
white Takaroa sand. The rest of the dollars 
were missing !_ X—— had beaten me after all ! 


The rascals were never captured, and what 
became of them Iam unable to say. There was 
a rumour some years ago that X—— had been 
seen in Western Australia and that the police 
were on his track, but nothing came of it. I do 
net suppose, after all these years, that he will 
ever be caught now; but if he still lives I am 
sure that, like myself, he will never forget those 
eight thousand dollars. 


\ 


t 


- ceived the idea 


INSECT 
ODDITIES. 


By HAROLD BASTIN. 


There are something like a million different sorts 
the Author, and 
Nature must have been in a joking mood when 
she turned some of them out of her workshop, 
for they are passing strange. 
little article Mr. Bastin deals with some of the 
quaintest of these insect freaks. 


T may be true that there is nothing 
| new under the sun, but nevertheless 
some things are passing strange. 
So, at least, thinks the naturalist— 
especially that particular caste of 
naturalist who is dubbed “ bug- 
hunter” by the irreverent 
man in the street. For 

Dame Nature is a 
lady of infinite re- 

source and fickle 
fancy. Somezons 
ago she con- 


of making a 
few six-legged 
creatures, or 
insects as we 
now call 


A South American insect with re- 

markable flag-like ‘expansions on its 

hind-legs — Scientists do not know 
what purpose they serve. 


insects 


‘The common “ daddy-long-legs 

legs are very easily broken off, with 

cout apparent inconvenience to the 
insect. 


some look 


alive and kicking ” 
of this vast army are built up on exactly the same ground-plan, so 
to say, having neither more nor less than six legs, and displaying a 
close similarity in the broad outlines of their get-up. 
the million sorts of insects is unlike all the others ! 

it is quite easy to show that the peculiarities of a given kind or 
species of insect really help it in life's handicap. For example, 
so much like the leaves among which they rest or feed 


The “harlequin” beetle of tropical 
America—Notice its immensely long 
forelegs and antenne. 


them, and for some quite in- 
explicable reason the notion 
seems to have pleased her. We 

are entitled to draw this conclusion 
from the fact that she has been busily 
inventing new kinds of insects ever 
since, What the grand total of her 
output may be we do not know, but 
wise men aver that there cannot be 
fewer than a million different sorts of 
on the earth to-day. All the members 


Yet each of 
In many cases 
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that their 
enemies pass 
them by un- 
noticed. Others 
are living aero- 
planes, sub- 
marines, _ light- 
houses, or drill- 
ing - machines— 
every detail of 
their structure 
being obviously 
subordinated to 
the one idea. 
But when all is 
said that can be 
said, there re- 
main many in- 
sects that are 
incomprehensible. They seem to set reason at 
defiance—to slap common sense in the face. 
Nature must have been in jesting mood when 
she turned them out of her workshop ! 

I do not propose to burden the reader with 
anything like a complete list of these six-legged 
oddities, but merely to describe a few of the 
most whimsical examples. We may begin at 
home with our common crane-fly, or “ daddy- 
long-legs,’’ well known to most people by sight. 
Whether he is the individual referred to in the 
ancient nursery rhyme—the “ old father-long- 
legs’ who ‘‘ would not say his prayers ’’—seems 
open to question, for no less an authority than 
Sir Edwin Ray Lankester has pointed out that 
the recommendation to “ take him by the left leg 
and throw him downstairs” would have been 
futile, since the leg in question would have 
come off as soon as seized. In fine, the legs of 
the “daddy” are a standing puzzle to natural- 
ists. Not only are they absurdly long and 
inconvenient, but they break off with great 
ease—and the insect appears to get on per- 
fectly well without them! It has been 
seriously suggested that this easy detach- 
ment enables the fly to escape should 
it chance to get one of its legs hope- 
lessly entangled among grass_ blades. 
But why long legs at all? Obviously 
the absence of disease renders a 
remedy superfluous. In other words, 
if the fly had short legs entangle- 
ment would be out of the ques- 
tion, and the said legs need 
not be sacrificed. By the 
way, we have in Britain 
a second kind of 
“daddy” with 
eight long legs. 
Some people call 


A curious Mexican chafer beetle— 
Notice its fanlike antenue, 


it a ‘‘ harvester.” It has no wings, and experts 
tell us that it is not really an insect, but a near 
relative of the spider. 

When the bishop, bent upon discovering the 
number of legs possessed by a caterpillar, put 
the question to the schoolmistress, she answered 
that she considered such things were “ not proper 
for girls.’ But science has no blushes, and no 
excuse need be offered here for drawing atten- 
tion to two other examples of excessive “‘ leggi- 
ness.” One is the South American “‘ harlequin ” 
beetle, which frequents the forest regions, and 
is said to be extremely fond of the thick white 
sap of the Bagasse tree. It is one of the ‘‘ long- 
horn” tribe, and, like most of its relatives, 1s 
blessed with ‘long, slender ‘‘ feelers ” or antennz. 
But its enormously long fore-legs are its most 
remarkable feature. Some say that these 
exaggerated appendages assist the beetle when 
traversing the branches of the trees in which it 
lives. If this be so, why, in the name of common 
fairness, has Nature failed to grant similar aids 
to the thousand and one other tree-dwelling 
insects that are found in the same country ? 
On this point science preserves a dignified 
silence. 

The next oddity on our list—a “ plant bug” 
from tropical America—claims attention on 
account of its hind-legs. These are not merely 
disproportionately long, but the shin of each 
is flattened and expanded i in a manner suggestive 
of a leaf. The expansions are adorned with gay 
colours different from 
those of the body 
and wings. In- 
deed, the 
whole 
effect 
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enormous hollow projections carried for- 
ward from the head. These beaks, or 
horns, or whatever they may most fittingly 

be called, were 

formerly — be- 

lieved to be 

luminous— 
emitting, it was 
said, a brilliant 

phosphorescent 
radiance at night. In 

The horns, feelers, or the older books on 
antenne of an insect are natu-al history you may 
admitted by all naturalists a , read detailed descriptions of 
to be important sense organs The tree ta oorioue’ beak” is fo chedy knows these living torches and 
which combine the functions their dazzling refulgence. Yet 
of a nose, a fore-finger, and possibly of an ear as the whole thing seems to have been based on 
well. So far so good. The notion of smelling travellers’ tales, for modern authorities deny 
and hearing by means of a pair that the lantern-fly is able to 
of antlers growing out of the live up to its name. Of 
forehead is somewhat difficult course, there are plenty of real 
to absorb; but if experts say “ fire-flies,” and very beautiful 
that it is so, we are willing to they look when engaged in 
concede the point, if only to their mazy dances in the warm 
avoid argument. But there are darkness of the forest glades ; 
some antenne that no kind of but they claim kinship with the 
explanation seems to justify. beetle - folk, and are in no way 
Those of the timberman beetle, connected with the lantern - flies 
for instance, are four times as so-called. When all this became 
long as the insect’s body. The known, some ingenious soul 
creature is common in Lap- sugge: ted that the lantern- 
land and Sweden, and is fly’s “beak”? might be 
found also in some parts used for leaping— the 
of Scotland ; yet nothing insect being assumed 
is known of its habits to press the process 
to suggest a reason against mother 


1s distinctly festive. The insect looks as 
if it had hung out a couple of big flags in 
celebtation of some occasion of popular 
rejoicing, such 
as a coronation 
or a_ jubilee. 
But what it all 
signifies, or 
whether it 
signifies anything at 
all, nobody knows. 


for its grotesque earth, or 
r 

appearance. AL aatlon Jodie oer gy ri lone the branch 

Again, there is a of a tree, 

Mexican cock- and thus 


hurl itself into the air like a skip-jack. But 
this is mere sophistry. The problem of 
the lantern-fly is still unsolved ! 
The stalk-eyed flies, found in tropical 
Asia and Africa, certainly rank among the 
oddest of 
oddities. As 
their name 
implies, 
their cyes 
(also. their 
tiny feelers) 
are placed at 
the ends of two 
stalks, which 
stand out one on 
markable and mys- each side of the head. 
terious are the tropical A somewhat similar 
lantern-flies, which have A lantern-fy with a “rem.” arrangement is seen in 


chafer—a near 
relation of our 
common May bug—whose antenne re- 
semble two great fans. They look hope- 
lessly heavy and out of place— just as 
if the poor 
beetle had 
beencozened 
by an un- 
scrupulous 
shopmaninto 
buying a pair 
many times too 
large for him. 
But there they are ! 
Even more re- 
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the snail; only the mollusc’s eye-stalks are flexible and 
retractile, whereas those of the fly are perfectly rigid. 
In all other respects these flies are quite normal, and 
why Nature should have seen fit to equip them with 
such bizarre organs of vision is a profound mystery. 
The great horns, or antlers, of many male beetles are 


almost equally puzzlin In some instances 
these appendages are known to serve as 
weapons of war, or as grasping organs 
by means of which an individual 
of the fair sex may be 
carried to a safe re- 
treat. But one 
could mention 
many cases 


An Indian lantern-fly, 


in which the extravagant shape of the horns, and 
their position on the insect’s head or thorax, 
seem to put any theory of practical utility out 
of court. If Nature aimed at the grotesque when 
she produced these beetles she certainly achieved 
no small measure of succ ! 

A few insects are veritable six-legged jokes. 
They seem to have walked right out of Alice's 


A “'stalk-eyed fly from tropical Africa, 


“ Wonderland ” into real life, and try how you 
will you cannot take them seriously. One of 
these laugh-provokers is from the island of Java, 
where it lives under the bark of trees. It 
is perfectly flat, fiddle-shaped in out- 
line, while its colour and texture are 
exactly those of the confection 

known as “ brandy snaps” 
or ‘“‘jumbles.”” Those who 
doubt the accuracy of this 
description may see the 
creature for themselves in 
the Insect Gallery of the 
BritishMuseum inCromwell 


The male 


Brenthid beetle, 
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Road. Science calls it Mormolyce 

not inappropriately, since the 

name, derived from the Greek, 
signifies a hobgoblin. 

For sheer audacity of design, 
however, the particular clan of 
weevils known to naturalists as 
Brenthids are probably unsur- 
passed, Nature 
has fabricated 
them on the 
“ Jong - drawn- 


ree 
The “fiddler” beetle of Java. 


out” principle. If long- headedness be really 
indicative of shrewdness, these insects ought to 


tule supreme in their own sphere, since their 
heads are longer in proportion to their bodies 
On the other 


than those of any other animals. 
hand, one cannot avoid 
the suspicion that they 

may be narrow- 
minded! Of 
course, these 
remarks 
donot 


apply to the ladies 
ot the clan, whose ap- 
pearance is perfectly orthodox 
—not to say commonplace. But 
the males “lick creation,” and the 
cream of the jest consists in the fact that 
nobody knows what it all means. Dr. David 
Sharp tells us that “‘ some of the species fight ; 
they do not, however, wound their opponent, 
but merely frighten him away.” 
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In Northern India, and in the warmer regions _ But the perp.ex- ] 
of the American continent, there are some gigantic _ ing point is this: 
Telatives of the fisherman's alder-fly. The males Why are the 
have enormous, curved mandibles that project sucking trunks 


from the head like horns. Yet these formidable- of these Seroot 
looking beasts are quite harmless, for they are flies long, while 
never known to make use of those of their 
their weapons. The same cannot near relatives 
be said of the Seroot flies, no less blood- 
which render thirsty in their 
some dis- day and genera- 
tricts of tion—are short ? 
Nubia unin- No plausible 


habitable for answer is forth- 
some three coming. 

months of By way of 
the year. In finale, I may call 
this case it is attention to cer- A blood-sucking fy that renders parts of 


rentne Nubia uninhabitable for three months 
the females tain six-legged OP" 7 '"""in the year. 


The male and female Brenthid beetle. 


that are exceptionally endowed. Each. 

is provided with an immensely long, \ 
piercing proboscis thatis carried straight Ney 
out in front of the head. The insect 
uses the fearsome instrument to 
puncture the skin of its victims, 
thus securing a meal of warm 
blood. In this respect it re- 
sembles our British gad-flies, 
to which it is nearly related. 


A beautiful Nemopterous insect from the Mediterranean coast— 
It has curiously clongated hind-wings, which are said to act 
as life-preservers. 


oddities with tails, though it is necessary to ex- 
plain that the so-called ‘tails’ are really 
wings, very long and narrow, and presum- 
ably of little or no service for flight. One 
such insect frequents the Mediterranean 
coast. Unfortunately it has no English 
name, but naturalists call it Nemoptera. 
Its tail-like hind-wings are believed to 
act as life-preservers by trailing behind 
when their owner is scurrying through the 
air. The idea is that a bird, giving chase, 
would snap at the tails, which would break off in 
A det elder-fy—Notice the enormous mandibles, quite tS beak. Numerous other insects—including many 
useless for feeding. butterflies—are planned on precisely similar lines, 


A village of fishermen on the shores of Manchar Lake, Sind. 


BYWAYS IN SIND AND 
BALUCHISTAN. 


By WILLIAM WARFIELD. 


A breezy account of a sporting trip to a seldom-visited region of North-Western India. 


\ ) eet up at the north-western end 
of the coast of India is the town of 
Karachi. Next to Bombay it is the 
We most important port on the Arabian 
Sea, for it gives access, by way of the 
indus valley, to the whole of North-Western 
India. It is, however, an unprepossessing place, 
sprinkled about on the sand in a haphazard way 
at the point where the great desert of Sind 
merges with the greater desert of the sea. 

My impressions of Karachi were in no wise 
brightened by the sandstorm that was raging 
during the first two days after my arrival. 
High winds filled the air with dust and sand 
that blew into one’s mouth and eyes and nose, 
sifted through every garment, and rendered life 
outdoors a burden, if not an impossibility. 
But finally, the wind settling down a bit, the 
desert decided to stay where it was, and I sallied 
forth to make arrangements for a little journey 
into the wilds. There I planned to wander for 
a fortnight or so, footloose and free, doing a little 
shooting, a little travelling, but mostly just 
seeing the country. 

My first objective was Manchar Lake, in Sind, 


some distance to the west of the Indus. There 
I hoped to find some duck-shooting, and then 
go on as the spirit moved me, in search, perhaps, 
of bigger game among the mountains of Balu- 
chistan, With this end in view, I provided my- 
self with a trusty body-servant of the familiar 
type. He was a Hindu of the riff-raff of the 
coast towns, with a bit of English, a good deal 
of knavery, a knowledge of practical cookery, 
and the not unpoetical name of Lola Muse. 
With his aid I soon had provisions and kit ready. 
and then telegraphed to the stationmaster at 
Bubak to make bandobast (arrangements) to 
get me to Manchar Lake. 


After a night in the train we 

A Happy- were dumped in the midst of the 
Go-Lucky desert with bag and baggage, and 
Drive. 1 was confronted with the bearded 
tribesman who was to be my 

shikaree and find me sport. We found two tongas 
waiting, into which the kit was piled. When I 
had made myself as comfortable as might be, the 
drivers carefully pointed their beasts in the right 
direction, and then jumped up behind them, 
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A primitive method of raising water for irrigation parposes. 


We were off immediately at a furious pace. 
Ropes creaked and snapped to the sound of 
jingling chains, as the wiry little ponies galloped 
fiercely along. The tonga rattled and reeled, 
bumping fiercely through the ruts, and the driver 
clung to his seat for dear life, with the loose end 
of his tuarban flapping in the wind of our passage. 
I soon Eound he had no control over his beasts 
at all, but simply trusted that they would go 
in the direction in which they were pointed. 
Whether he could stop them at need I never 
discovered, for no such need arose, our only halt 


being at the village of Bubak, where they stopped 


of their own accord for water. A little more of 
this wild driving brought us to a tiny reed-built 
village on the banks of a canal, a community 
of fisherfolk who turned out with swarms of 
dirty children and noisy dogs to greet the 
sahib. 

After some contention among the village 
notables I was led to a hut in which I was 
invited to make myself at home. But it was 
a place of repellent gloom, reeking with strange 
odours, and I declined with thanks. Seeking 
the canal, I found it covered with long, flat- 
bottomed boats in which these fishermen ply 


The Author's shikaree and one of the banters in the mountains of Beluchisteo. 
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their trade, and often live with their whole family 
in houseboat style. One of these I chose for 
my dwelling. evicted the family, and saw that 
the interior was made quite pleasant with a 
bit of clean matting. Then I made the owner 
pole me down towards the lake a little way 
so as to be out of reach of the multitudinous 
sounds and smells of the village. 

Even so a group of hungry dogs sat on the 
banks watching enviously while Lola Muse pre- 
pared tiffin. 

I spent the afternoon on the lake among the 
wildfowl. It was a shallow body of water, full 
of reeds and grasses that are valuable as fodder 
to the natives. As 1 was poled out over the 
weeds by the shikaree in a little flat-bottomed 
boat I could see enormous quantities of ducks 
and geese, coots and cranes, scattered about, 
feeding on the succulent grasses. But they were 
very wary, and would permit no near approach, 
so I concealed myself in the tall reeds while some 
villagers in small boats roused the birds and 
drove them towards me. It was my first 
experience with ducks in India, and I fear my 
shikaree was fairly disgusted with my bad aim, 
which had not been improved by the several 
months’ rest I had lately given my gun. _ I blazed 
away quite uselessly at first, for the birds came 
like projectiles, in close phalanxes that flashed 
up with a roar of wings and were as quickly gone. 

When this had happened several times, and 
I was half bewildered, half angry, 1 caught sight 
of a nice little bird coming along in a more 
leisurely fashion, offering a perfectly reasonable 
shot. Now, I thought, my chance had come 
to redeem myself in the eyes of the shikaree. 
So I fired carefully, and dropped the unwary 
visitor into the water with a gentle splash 
and a flutter of feathers in the air. But there 
was no joy in the stern lineaments of the shikaree, 
-who retrieved the bird and handed it to me 
with the disgusted announcement, ‘“ Coot !” 

My cup was full. 1 had been guilty of the 
unsportsmanlike act of slaying a coot, which is 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, is not fit to eat, 
and, in any shooting neighbourhood, will eat out 
of the sportsman’s hand. Fortunately I was 
able to retrieve myself later, and returned to my 
private yacht with a dozen brace of mallard 
and teal. 1 found Lola Muse at work in desultory 
fashion over a fire ina clay basin. Encouraging 
him heartily, I gave him one of the bag to 
add to the menu, and made myself comfortable 
in the stern. There I watched the V-shaped 
flocks flying backwards and forwards against 
the red glare of the setting sun, until they settled 
down on the water with sharp cries, and the stars 
came out in the quick darkness of the desert 
night. 
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The next day began propitiously enough. 
Scarcely had I breakfasted, when a flock of geese 
came hurtling towards the boat, taking it for 
a harmless native craft. They were soon dis- 
illusioned, for their loud * honking” had pre- 
pared me for their coming. At my shot a hig 
fellow fell heavily into the water almost beside 
the boat, and was quickly retrieved by the boy. 
It was a good day that followed, but my time 
was limited, and I decided to press on across 
the lake towards the hazy mountains that edged 
its western bank, a dozen miles away. 

That was a fascinating journey. The air was 
soft and very still, the patches of open water 
reflected the changing lights of evening, and hour 
by hour the beds of reeds grew darker and darker 
as the sun sank lower and lower towards the 
purple hills. The old man who poled the craft 
was strangely gnome-like. He was stripped to 
the waist, and his spare body was covered with 
parched skin, like wrinkled leather. The white 
beard, parted and brushed to either side, gave 
the sharp face a fierce expression ; but the whole 
figure was rendered very droll by the huge white 
turban that covered head and ears, and allowed 
a loose end to dangle almost jauntily over one 
lean shoulder. He would walk to the bow, 
plant his heavy pole in the mud. and then, leaning 
upon it, trudge slowly along the gunwale, with 
eyes closed and head drooping, sometimes droning 
to himself, but usually silent as if sound asleep. 
When he reached the stern he inevitably woke 
up in time, and dragged his heavy pole forward 
again. Our progress was slow and laborious, 
but so is all progress in the East. 

Occasionally he resigned his place to his little 
son, whose childish efforts to imitate his sire’s 
manner were laughable enough, but just like 
the ways of children the world over. He was 
a handsome little fellow, with the bright, 
intelligent look his people have before they are 
hardened by years of hopeless toil. As he worked 
his father pulled away at his hookah, and the 
bubbling of the water in the bowl would mingle 
with the lapping of the wavelets under the bow, 
and the swish of the reeds that scraped the gun- 
wale. When the old man took up the pole 
again the youngster busied himself with his 
own pursuits, chief of which was the cooking 
of a duck—my present—over which he spent 
much time and patient care. But he was always 
ready to wait upon his father and quick to 
answer his least behest. 


When the sun finally set in a 

The Spirit glory of crimson sky and deep 
of the East. purple shadows, which the water 
faithfully gave back, the old man 

spread a mat in the bow and faced towards 
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A footilla of fishing boats on Maachar Lake. 


Mecca, which is somewhere in the direction of 
the setting sun. Now standing, now kneeling, 
now prostrating himself with his forehead to the 
ground, he repeated the prayers of his prophet. 
The muttered words scarcely broke the stillness ; 
there was no breeze to rustle among the reeds, 
and the boy stood still in reverent silence. Then 
I knew that here at last I had really found the 
Spirit of the East, free from all the trammels 
of Western life, free from all but the glamour 
and the poetry and the fanaticism that go 
to make the charm that never ceases to call those 
who have felt its potency. 

‘As the stars began to come out overhead 
Lola Muse set to work with the goose that had 
fallen to my gun at breakfast time, and soon 


+ 


had it sputtering protestingly over the fire. 
When he had brought it to me, and I had 
set to with a zest begotten of the morning’s 
shooting, it turned out that our venerable 
pilot had lost his bearings and got tangled up 
in some fish-nets. But the owners soon set 
him right, and we arrived at our destination 
in due course. Here we found quite a fleet 
of boats, and set up our pole in the mud among 
them by way of anchorage. The next morning 
the whole village was ag0g with curiosity to see 
the sahib who had come like a thief in the night, 
for white men are few and far between in these 
lakeside villages. 

Here in Ja Hassan were no camels, for they 
had been sent out into the desert to browse 


More water-raising appliances near « village. 
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on the prickly thorn - bushes 
and bitter jalscrub, on which 
they thrive, though other animals 
will not touch them. The 
duffadar, the chief official, sent 
out for some while I made my- 
self comfortable in the ¢hana, or 
police post. In time two camels 
were brought in, and loaded 
with the kit and Lola Muse, 
while I clambered up behind an 
old greybeard, who insisted that 
the sahib should use his tall 
racing camel. Arranged” thus, 
we set out to cover the fifteen 
miles of gravelly desert that 
stretches from the lakeshore to 
the ever-receding mountains on 
the Baluchistan frontier. 


It was my first 
The Delights experience of camel 
of Camel riding, and there- 

Riding. fore interesting, if 

not altogether 
charming. The saddles used in 
this country are formed of large 
pads, one in front and one behind 
the hump. The driver climbs 
into place in front, with a huge 
peaked pad to keep him from 
falling off when the camel rises. Then the 
passenger mounts behind the hump, and the 
camel is with difficulty persuaded to rise. This 
he does hind-quarters first, and the passenger 
finds himself thrust up in mid-air as if on a 
tower. The huge pad offers no possible support, 
and he can scarcely overcome his desire to 
prevent a fall by putting his feet on the driver’s 
shoulders. That worthy, however, soon comes 
up to join him, and the expedition starts. The 
first sensation is of being astride a table, and as 
the miles go by the table increases alarmingly in 
width, and the tyro on the back seat begins 
to despair of ever getting his legs acquainted 
again. 

The old man tried to talk to me in every 
dialect at his command, and could not contain 
his surprise to find that I spoke neither Punjabi, 
Baluchi, Pashti, Parsi, nor any of the other 
languages at his command. This unsatisfactory 
conversation finished, we rode in silence over 
an undulating, gravelly waste, broken only by 
a few low hills. We left the baggage animals 
far behind and came, after some three hours’ 
ride, under the shadow of the first rocky ridge. 
We skirted its front for a little distance and 
then entered a rocky valley, barren save for a 
few ragged thorns, repellent and uninviting in 


A halt by the wayside 


the extreme. Rounding a jutting cliff in this 
Valley of the Shadow, we suddenly caught a 
glimpse of paradise. Here, in the hollow of the 
hills, was a spot of exquisite greenery. Fields 
of growing wheat lay spread out before us, 
traced with tiny rills of water raised from the 
wells by patient, blindfolded oxen eternally 
turning the creaking wheels. Here and there 
were little groups of palms, and in the centre 
a larger group, among which we could see 
the mud walls of the little village of Niang. 
It was a lovely place, delicately fresh after the 
hard-baked desert and rugged rocks of the hills 
about it. 

We rode up to the village and dismounted 
in the compound of one of the larger houses. 
Here, in a room with several windows, its walls 
painted with barbarous designs in_ brilliant 
colours, I sat upon a charpoy and held court. 
Tall, dignified men with long white beards came 
in, bowed, made salaam with the gestures of 
salutation, and then ranged themselves around 
the walls. Finally came one who was evidently 
aman of considerable importance. His dress was 
elaborate and immaculate, his bearing almost 
regal, and those in the room assumed attitudes 
of the greatest respect towards him, salaaming 
and reaching out to touch his foot with their 
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in Baluchistan. 


hands. He was evidently the local zemindar, 
or landholder, and afterwards turned out to 
be a sheikh of considerable religious importance 
as well. 

This worthy took a chair opposite me, and 
waited courteously for me to begin the con- 
versation. Mutely I appealed to the old man 
who had brought me, and he explained the long 
list of languages I did not speak. This opened 
the proceedings very effectually, and after the 
zemindar had made me a cordial speech of 
welcome I began to receive questions right and 
left. I nodded smilingly to every question that 
was put, and made lengthy speeches in a most 
impressive manner. So successful was this 
interview, despite the difference in tongues, 
that everyone was pleased, and I do not doubt 
they considered me a very important sahib. 


When they finally left, the 

Trying = zemindar, who evidently thought 
Hospitality. my long ride should have _pro- 

_ _ duced an appetite, sent me a large 

tray elegantly furnished with the choicest native 
food, and with it two servants to fan away the 
flies while I enjoyed the repast. When I realized 
what it all meant my heart sank and my stomach 


groaned, for I dared not refuse for fear of 
Vol. xxxv.—12. 


offending my ll - too - generous 
host. There was a pot of tea 
which was possible and some 
hard-boiled eggs which were even 
palatable, but the other dishes 
contained less familiar and most 
uninviting - looking viands. In 
one were some pieces of meat 
that had reached a_ condition 
of such delicacy that their colour 
had become dark green. In 
another were some large flat 
wheaten cakes quite drowned in 
half-congealed grease. As an act 
of great politeness I finally 
downed one of the latter, find- 
ing it the only way to get rid 
of the fly-fanning servants and 
their onerous burden. 
Immediately thereafter came 
Lola Muse, and having found my 
tongue at last, I was able to 
explain to the zemindar that 
I was a traveller from a far 
country journeying to see some- 
thing of this land and its people. 
He insisted that I must be his 
guest during the whole of my 
stay, making use of his house 
and his servants, and ofiered me 
his camels when I should need 
them. He even killed the fatted calf for me, 
though the calf was a goat, and sent me the 
hind-quarters that I might make merry with it. 
On leaving Niang this kind host not only 
provided me with camels, but accompanied me 
to the next village, whither he went to see the 
deputy collector, who was on circuit, attending 
to the business of his district. With this 
hospitable English gentleman I spent the suc- 
ceeding day, and then went qn my way inspired 
by his account of good hunting among the hills. 
The incidents of the next few days I must 
pass over in order that I may bring you into the 
heart of the shooting country for the final 
incidents of this fascinating journey. I shall 
ask you to rejoin me a few days to the westward, 
in the mountains of Las Belas, in Baluchistan. 
My tent was pitched in a hollow among huge 
boulders, while Lola Muse and the camel-drivers 
had their simple camp under a cactus bush. 
The only drawback to this rugged but beautiful 
site was the water supply. It was an offen- 
sive, muddy pool, kept stirred up by the 
camels, and by a flock of goats that were 
driven to it from their hillside pastures every 
night and morning. I drank it only in the form 
of tea—strong tea, so as to conceal the odour. 
My shikaree, who had brought me to this 
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mountain camp on the back E TT aa 
seat of his camel-saddle, rounded 
up some men from a neighbour- 
ing village and sent them out 
to find game. He and I 
followed in more leisurely 
fashion, and watched these 
sturdy mountaineers climbing 
like mad up the precipitous 
slopes of the parallel ridges 
among which the little flocks 
of wild sheep seek pasturage. 


Soon we saw 


Aster: one of them, far 
Mountain 

Sheep. up near the sum- 

"mit of one of the 

ridges, waving his turban 


The Author's camel in a border village 


a moment below the summit to regain 
my breath. Then, with my rifle held 
in hands that refused to remain steady, 
despite every effort, I peeped over the 
ridge, just in time to see the game 
disappear over the next, with a flash 
of white buttocks. This little comedy 
was repeated several times during the 
day, and I finally returned to camp 
a weary man, but wiser in the ways of 
sheep. 

The next day brought me early a 
long shot at a ram, which the rapid 
beating of my heart, or the shimmering 
heat on the rocks, made me miss. 
Then began a long stern chase over 
hill and valley. The sheep never varied 
their programme. Sensing the hunter’s 
approach, their only care was to put a 
ridge between him and them. We were 
always able to follow the same tactics, 
for the valleys are so narrow that 
an object on the opposite slope is 
not out of range, and the slight breeze 
was so variable that there was never 

In the sheep country—Spying out the land. any possibility of keeping down - wind, 
as is the rule in stalking similar 

frantically. The shikaree interpreted the signal, game in the Rockies. 
and led me on a breakneck climb up the All day long we followed those sheep, but 
precipitous slope, over loose rounded boulders never a shot did I get until well towards sun- 
and across jagged ravines. Panting and shaking down. Then I came, as usual, to the top of 
from the exertion of the climb, I paused for the ridge, so weary that the enthusiasm of the 
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on the way to the sheep country. 


sport was scarcely able 
to drag me from the rest 
my limbs demanded. As 
I peeped between two 
tocks on the summit I 
saw, right opposite me, 
the finest head of all. 
As I raised my rifle he 
looked up, stamped, and 
whistled sharply. In the 
still air I could hear the 
little rush of pebbles that 
slipped from his foot into 
the khud, though the 
distance was a good 
hundred and fifty yards. 
Carefully I drew a bead 
behind his shoulder, and 
just as his whistle died away I pulled the trigger, 
and the deed was done. 

To me the “ joy is in the chase,” but to my 
followers the “ proof of the pudding was in 
the eating.” As soon as the ram fell the 
tribesmen were off like the wind to cut his throat, 
with the formula prescribed by the Koran, so 
that the flesh might be fit for good Moslems to 
eat. Then they built a fire, for the Koran does 
not permit the faithful to eat uncooked food. 
Deftly the carcass was gralloched and the 
entrails thrown on the blazing bushes. Scarcely 
were they warm before the choicer bits were 
divided, and the coarser parts began to disappear 


into the great mouths of these 
half-savage villagers. It was a 
weird and eerie scene, the 
blazing fire glowing in the 
gathering dusk and the bearded 
men’s eyes flashing under their 
huge turbans as they enjoyed 
their feast. 

We were a long way from 
camp, and it was a rellef to 
meet one of the camels that a 
thoughtful follower brought out 
to meet me. I soon turned in 
under the brilliant moon that 
lit up every deta.l of the little 
hollow, and fell into a sound 
sleep. Some time later I was 
aroused by a series of shrill 


Waiting for a shot. 


howls and staccato barks that came from under 
the tree where hung the carcass of the sheep. 
Through the wide-open door of the tent I 
could see grey forms moving about in the 
moonlight or sitting with flashing eyes beneath 
the tempting meat. I slipped a cartridge into 
my rifle and fired. There was a sharp yelp. 
a sound of scampering, and curses from the 
men under the cactus bush; then all was 
silent, and I dropped back to sleep. In the 
morning I thought the incident a dream, but 
the testimony of Lola Muse and the body of 
a jackal under the tree convinced me of the reality 
of it all. 
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The caravan ready to return to Karachi. 


Another day produced another head, and then 
a change in the weather drowned my ardour. 
I was awakened towards morning by a furious 
downpour, which soon had the whole hollow 
awash, and began to sift through the roof of 
the tent in a sort of drizzle. I think the tribes- 
men rather like d it, but Lola Muse came whimper- 
ing to the tent,and with me spent the rest of the 
night perched on an island in the midst of the flood. 

Next day weset 
out for Karachi, 
still in pelting 
rain. The camels 
could go only at 
asnail’s pace, for 
the flat, spongy 
feet do not grip 
the ground, and 
the long, loose- 
jointed legs 
sprawl in every 
possible direc- 
tion and get 
hopelessly 


tangled. As Kipling puts it, “‘ When he comes 
to greasy ground, he splits himself in two.” 
Late that night we reached the resthouse 
on the banks of the Hubb River, which separates 
Baluchistan from Sind. All the next day it 
rained, and I was glad indeed to reach Karachi 


_ in time to bathe and dress for dinner. Lola 


Muse arrived with the baggage camels shortly 
after, shivering in his inadequate cotton 
clothing; but 
the camel men 
were as_ indif- 
ferent to the 
cold and rain as 
they seem to be 
to everything 
else, and took 
their baksheesh 
with courteous 
dignity, calling 
down _ blessings 
from Allah upon 
the head of 
“their sahib.” 


The Pirates 
of the 
“Tai On.” 


By an Old Resident of Hong Kong. 
ILLUSTRATED BY N. SOTHEBY PITCHER. 


Piracy has always flourished in Chinese waters, and is 
still a menace to coastwise vessels, as this thrilling story 
proves. The narrative describes what happened on board 
the steamer ‘Tai On” as recently as last April. ‘I certify 
that the story is true in every particular,” says the Author. 
“T do not, however, wish my name to be published with it, 
as I am frequently travelling in the interior of China, and 
these desperate pirates never forgive anyone who meddles 
with their affairs,” 


IRACY has been rampant in the waters of the 
Canton Delta from times immemorial. The whole 
district has always been, and is now, infested 
by a tribe of the most bloodthirsty desperadoes 
to be found on the face of the earth. 

Under the Manchu régime these human wolves were more or 
less kept down by the simple expedient of executing any 
persons found by the gunboats or soldiers who could not 
give a good account of themselves, the execution generally 
taking place immediately, on the spot where they were caught. 
It is calculated that during the term of office of one Viceroy 
alone over ten thousand criminals were dispatched in this way. 

These stern measures naturally acted as a deterrent to 
those who had adopted the risky but lucrative calling of 
piracy. With the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and 
the advent of the Republic, however, the profession of 
piracy received a fresh impetus. After the first troublous 
days of putting the young Republic on a stable foundation, 
large numbers of lawless characters, who had been enrolled 
as so-called soldiers, were disbanded as the country became 
more settled, and these, finding themselves suddenly 
without means of livelihood, turned pirates, their training 
in the use of modern firearms making them welcome 
allies to the already-existing organized pirate bands. 


This man was believed to be the al of the pirates 
who attacked the “ 


The procedure adopted by these scoundrels in pirating a steamer is always the same. The 
pirates embark in the usual way in Hong Kong as passengers, their arms and ammunition 
having been previously smuggled on board by confederates in the shape of baggage. 

Careful plans are laid beforehand, and at a given point, after the vessel’s departure, 
the pirates suddenly separate themselves from the other people, seize their arms, and cow the 
passengers, mercilessly shooting down any who show the slightest sign of resistance. Screaming 
women and children are knocked senseless by the butts of the pirates’ pistols. 

The terrified people are then told to hand over their money and valuables, which are 
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collected in baskets. Another party of the 
pirates simultaneously proceed to the bridge to 
subdue the ship’s officers—generally the only 
Europeans on ,board—who are bound and 
rendered helpless while the looting is going on, 
unless they show fight, in which case they are 
also shot down immediately. 

Yet another batch of the pirates invade the 
engine-room, the European engineers being 
quickly overpowered, unless they show signs of 
resistance, in which case short work is made of 
them. 

Other pirates go to the comprador’s room to 
seize the ship’s money, consisting of fares 
collected, and any other valuables the safe may 
contain, Any mails the steamer may carry are 
also searched for valuable packages. 

Among the pirates there are always a number 
of men with some knowledge of navigation and 
ship's engineering. All moneys and valuables 
having been collected, the miscreants take the 
steamer to a spot previously fixed upon, where 
junks, wherein to escape, await her; the spot 
selected is, as a rule, in such a position as to 
enable the pirates to run the steamer ashore 
with ease. 

Prior to their departure, the desperadoes take 
good care to disable the vessel’s engines, render- 
ing it impossible for the officers, after they have 
succeeded in liberating themselves, to steer the 
ship until repairs have been effected, which 
generally takes several hours. In the meantime 
the pirates have landed, distributed their booty, 
and dispersed ; and by the time the authorities 
arrive on the scene of the outrage some may be 
found following the peaceful vocation of fisher- 
men, while others have proceeded to Macau to 
try their luck in the gambling-saloons with their 
ill-gotten gains. 

In Hong Kong the importation and sale of 
arms and ammunition is under the strictest 
control and surveillance of the authorities, and 
permits to purchase such are only issued to 
Europeans after the most careful inquiry into 
each application. Permits to non-Europeans 
are rarely issued, and then only to persons of 
undoubted integrity. This being the ‘case, it 
may seem strange that it is possible for the 
pirates to obtain firearms of the most modern 
description and get them on board ships in such 
large numbers, especially as all passengers 
embarking on these steamers are carefully and 
systematically searched by the police prior to 
their embarkation. The first question is easily 
answered. So long as these marauders are 
prepared to pay very high prices for arms, so 
long will unscrupulous persons be found to 
supply their wants, in spite of the strictest 
control and vigilance of the police. 


An answer to the second query as to how it 
was possible to get arms and ammunition on 
board in spite of continued vigilance is also more 
easily found than might be imagined. 

Large numbers of these Chinese passengers 
embark on the vessels at the very last moment, 
and it might be supposed that the searching 
of these, in the rush, is somewhat relaxed. 
But this is not the case by any means. It is 
certain that the arms are never taken on board 
by the pirates themselves when embarking, but 
are smuggled in long before the departure of the 
steamer, possibly by the crew, or probably by 
the many hangers-on, variously described as 
cargo-runners, passage-brokers, and so on, to be 
found on vessels owned by Chinese. 

The passage-brokers, for instance, visit all 
incoming steamers from the United States, by 
which a number of well-to-do Chinese generally 
return from America to their native land, either 
on a visit or for good. Naturally these persons 
are in possession of considerable funds in hard 
cash. They are quickly “spotted” by the 
passage-brokers, and by means of heavy bribes 
the pirates obtain information from them which 
is of the greatest importance to them. It is 
also probable that many of these passage-brokers 
are actually pirates themselves. For that 
reason the inland steamers are always pirated 
when a number of Chinese with large funds in 
hard cash are on board. _ It was said, for instance, 
that the value of the bullion and cash shipped on 
the Tai On, the ship we are about to deal with, 
on her last trip amounted to something like a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

It would be far too dangerous for the pirates 
to take arms on board themselves. If one of 
them was caught with weapons in his possession 
the police would certainly delay the departure 
of the steamer for another exhaustive examina- 
tion of the whole of the, passengers and their 
baggage, as well as of all other persons on board, 
with the inevitable result that the whole plot 
would be discovered. 

The police of Hong Kong, a body of men as 
diligent in the discharge of their duties as may 
be found anywhere, have, however, many draw- 
backs to contend with. In the first place, they 
have to deal with a class of people whose 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in successful 
smuggling have never been equalled. They 
would certainly baffle the efforts of the most 
experienced and smartest Customs officers in 
Europe. Moreover, their methods continually 
vary, rendering it most difficult for any hard- 
and-fast rule to be laid down for purposes of 
examination. Sometimes the arms are taken 
on board by the womenfolk of the pirates, who 
are also searched by female Chinese detectives, 


THE PIRATES OF 


but the chances of detection are smaller than in 
the case of men. 

A long chair fitted with cushions, taken on 
board during the day, may look innocent enough, 
but it is possible that these cushions contain 
several Winchester rifles and ammunition neatly 
stowed away in such a manner as to make it 
difficult to detect them by touch. A coolie 
woman, with her baby tied to her back in native 
fashion, might not excite the suspicions of the 
ordinary detective, but on closer examination 
one or more automatic pistols, fully loaded, may 
be found skilfully stowed away between the 
sleeping babe and its mother's back. 

A sampan (native boat) going alongside with 
ships’ supplies may contain Mauser pistols to be 
smuggled on board by confederates at an 
opportune moment. 

A native carpenter, saw in hand, and carrying 
a heavy plank on his shoulders, going on board 
ostensibly to effect some repairs, may pass 
unnoticed ; few people would suspect that the 
plank has been neatly hollowed out and the 
space thus obtained filled with Winchester rifles 
and ammunition. 

I have even heard it stated, but cannot vouch 
for the correctness of it, that a heavy official 
bag, marked ‘* General Post Office, Hong Kong, 
to ”’ (some place inland), and apparently 
containing postal packages, was put on board 
a steamer without hindrance, but was never 
afterwards claimed by the postal authorities or 
found. 

Hundreds of similar instances might be cited 
if space permitted. Such methods, however, as 
boxes with false bottoms, cabinets with false 
backs, cases with the side-timbers neatly 
hollowed out and the spaces thus obtained filled 
with ammunition and sawdust, have long been 
discarded as far too clumsy by these piratical 
rascals. 

The steamers generally pirated are those 
proceeding up the West River to Kongmoon. 
They leave towards the evening, between six 
and seven p.m., and special precautions are taken 
in view of the risks they run. 

Iron grilles—closed immediately the steamer 
gets under way—are fixed so as to render access 
from the lower decks to the upper part of the 
ship more or less impossible. On account of 
the frequent successful pirating of vessels in 
these waters, the Hong Kong Government has 
insisted upon all steamers flying the British 
flag being provided, as an additional safeguard, 
with what might be called a second line of 
defence, to protect the bridge, the first line 
being the above-mentioned upright iron grilles, 
with wire entanglements on top; and the second. 
a few feet behind, immediately in front of the 
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whole length of the bridge, consists of a wall 
of plate armour, with loopholes for rifle fire. 
Besides these precautions, all vessels have to 
carry a non-Chinese armed guard, and European 
officers are required by law to carry loaded 
pistols on their persons all the time the steamer 
is under way. 

It was these precautions, and the heroism and 
devotion to duty of the officers, that frustrated 
the efforts of the pirates to loot the steamship 
Tai On, though the loss of life in consequence 
was appalling. Nevertheless, their lack of success 
was a serious blow to the pirates ; that a number 
of them also perished is a matter of no conse- 
quence, but the financial loss will hit them 
hardest, and make them think twice before they 
make further attempts. 

Having thus explained the conditions prevail- 
ing in regard to Delta piracies, I will now describe 
the attempt upon the steamship Tat On. 

The Tai On was a Chinese-owned steel screw- 
steamer of the usual river type, of seven hundred 
odd tons gross displacement, flying the British 
flag, and carrying three British officers ; Captain 
R. H. Weatherell, in command ; Mr. F.C. Evans, 
mate ; and Mr. T. D. McCarthy, chief engineer. 
She left her wharf at Hong Kong about seven p.m. 
on April 27th, 1914, carrying three hundred and 
sixty-three Chinese passengers and a crew of 
about forty, besides a number of other persons. 
about a hundred in all, described as cargo- 
runners, cargo-coolies, passage-brokers, and so 
on, Altogether it was computed that there 
were five hundred and thirteen people on board. 

The usual precautions required by law were 
taken by the European officers, and the armed 
guards, under a Portuguese ex-soldier named 
Diaz, were alert at their posts. 

All went well till about ten p.m., when the 
vessel was off Ki O, a small island near Macau, 
inhabited by a few fishing people, and just at the 
entrance of Wangmoon, in Chinese territory. 
The steamer had been twice successfully pirated 
before, practically in the same locality, and it 
was therefore the habit of the captain to keep 
particular watch when nearing this region, 
which has always been infested by pirates. 
Having safely cleared what he considered to be 
the danger-zone, the captain temporarily went 
to his -oom, leaving the watch to his chief 
officer, Mr. Evans. 

Captain Weatherell had partially undressed, 
and was just lying down in his bunk, when he 
heard a rush on deck, yells and shouts, and the 
sound of shots bein fired in the ‘tween decks. 
He immediately rushed to the bridge and, 
learning that some of the passengers were 
notorious West River pirates and were 
attempting to take control, he ran back to 
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“The chief officer was struggling with a big desperado who was attacking him.” 


his cabin and armed himself with a sporting gun, 
immediately returning to the bridge, where he 
found some of the ruffians attempting to scale 
the bridge by means of the stanchions in front, 
there being no ladder. The chief officer, Mr. 


Evans, was struggling with a big desperado 
who was attacking him, so Captain Weatherell 
disposed of this man at once, killing him outright 
with a shot in the body. 

Another was killed by the captain with a full 
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charge in the chest at close range, inflicting 
terrible injuries. The Indian guards on the 
bridge joined manfully in the defence, they and 
the officers killing several of the swarming pirates 
as svon as they showed themselves on the bridge. 
The air was full of the cries and curses of the 
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Another Portuguese watchman, named da Silva, 
who perished in the disaster, was pinned between 
the two grilles when the fight started, but 
managed to free himself from his dangerous 
position. Great gallantry was displayed by 
Diaz, who later claimed to have disposed of a 


Three of the heroes of the “Tai On.” The names, reading from left to right, are : 
7 nC 


Mr A. Diaz, 3 Captain R- 


ruffians, the quick flash and report of fire-arms, 
and the screams of the terrified passengers, 
but the officers kept their heads and drove the 
pirates back each time they attacked. 

It soon became clear to the miscreants that 
the resistance offered was likely to be successful. 
The chief engineer, who was also on the bridge, 
had been badly wounded, and had to retire to 
his cabin, where he assisted the skipper by 
loading his revolvers and Winchesters for him 
with the aid of bluelights, the first move of the 
pirates having been tu stop the working of the 
electric-light installation. 

Presently, having twice been driven back with 
heavy loss, and seeing by this time that there 
was little chance to take the bridge by assault, 
the remainder of the pirates retreated and took 
refuge under the bulwarks, where they could not 
be reached by the guns from the bridge. 

The Portuguese head watchman, Diaz, 
stationed behind the grille, was at that time 
peppering the pirates at the after side of the ship. 


H, Weatherell ; and Mr. T. D. 
engineer. 


leCarthy, 


round dozen of the scoundrels, maintaining a 
steady fire with a revolver in each hand, and 
gallantly assisting the officers in keeping the 
pirates off the bridge. Diaz had been a soldier 
in the Portuguese army, which accounted for his 
good marksmanship. It was he who, with his 
revolver, by a shot in the forehead at close range 
killed a pirate who was climbing the railings with 
one hand and taking aim at the captain with a 
revolver held in the other. But for Diaz's help 
the bridge would undoubtedly have been rushed 
by the pirates. 

Meanwhile another party of the pirates had 
proceeded to the engine-room and ordered the 
engineer on duty to stop the engines and dynamo, 
presenting a loaded revolver to his head in case 
he showed signs of hesitation. The engines had 
already been stopped in response to a signal 
from the bridge, and when, later on, the tele- 
graph rang for “‘ full speed ahead” again, the 
order could not be carried out, as the pirates had 
by then full control of the engine-room. All 
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The pirate leader in charge of Hong Kong detectives, 


this time continued firing was going on in the 
passage-decks, the pirates, armed with Mauser 
and Browning pistols, walking to and fro among 
the terrified passengers, shooting down merci- 
lessly any who showed the slightest signs of 
resistance or any hesitation to hand over their 
money or valuables. Panic reigned supreme, and 
the heartrending scenes that were taking place 
can only be conjectured. Male and female 
passengers were ordered by the pirates to 
proceed to the bridge and induce the officers to 
surrender, and on their refusal to do so were 
ruthlessly shot down. 

When at last convinced that the heroic defence 
of the officers was fatal to their numbers, the 
pirates, who had all the time kept up a steady 
fire from the stern of the steamer at the bridge 
with their Mausers and Winchesters, decided to 
set the bridge on fire from below and thus force 
the little handful of white men to submit. 

For this purpose cabin furniture was smashed 
up, soaked with kerosene, and set on fire. The 
scoundrels probably failed to realize that the 
fire, fanned by the breeze, would spread with 
great rapidity, and that in a very short space of 
time the conflagration would extend over the 
whole ship, so that it would become impossible 
for anyone to remain on board. This is what 
speedily happened, and as the blaze progressed 


shrieks rent the air, women wrung their hands 
in despair, and the frenzied passengers and crew, 
along with the pirates—who, of course, had no 
better chance than the others—began to jump 
overboard, some in their fright even leaping 
into the flames and thus perishing miserably. 

The ship’s officers, in spite of their own 
perilous plight, were much distressed by the 
truly horrible scenes that were occurring all 
round them. The wails and cries from the 
hundreds of people struggling in the water were 
heartrending in the extreme, but nothing could 
be done to help them, 

The captain ordered the European officers to 
stay on the bridge with him as long as possible, 
and then to jump together when it became 
impossible to remain longer. The captain and 
chief engineer were afterwards found clinging to 
the rudder, and were picked up by one of the 
vessels standing by. The unfortunate mate, 
who had been wounded in the leg, was never 
heard of again, and no doubt was drowned, 
handicapped as he was by his wounds. 

Previous to this, and in the intervals of the 
firing, the captain sent up distress-rockets, 
discharged detonators and bombs, and lit coloured 
lights to attract the attention of passing steamers. 
These signals were seen and answered by the 
British steamers Shun Lee, Shui On, and Hoisang, 
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“The frenzied passengers and crew began to jump overboard.” 
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The ill-fated “Tai On" as she appeared before her tragic voyage. 


all on the way down the river to Hong Kong, as 
well as by the Chinese steamer Wo Kwat, bound 
up the river for Kongmoon. They ran in as 
close to the now fiercely-burning vessel as 
possible, and between them were the means of 
saving about one hundred and eighty people by 
the glare of the flames. Among these, no 
doubt, there were a number of the pirates. 
The night was very dark and rendered the 
work of rescue extremely difficult. Over three 
hundred people must have perished either by 
burning, drowning, or the pirates’ bullets. But 
for the timely arrival of the three vessels it is 
probable that not a soul on board the hapless 
Tai On would have been saved. 

The work of rescue went on from eleven-thirty 
p.m. till four a.m., and as the Tat On had, in 
the meantime, burned to the water's edge, the 
steamers, having’ rendered all the assistance 

~ they could, proceeded at full speed to Hong 
Kong and reported to the authorities. The 


steamers were quickly boarded by the police, 
who detained all the rescued people, sending 
several men with gunshot wounds to hospital, 
where some of them subsequently died of their 
injuries. These men were undoubtedly pirates 
who had been wounded in the attack on the 
bridge. 

All those who could not satisfactorily account 
for their presence on the Tai On were sent to 
Canton for the Chinese authorities to deal with, 
the outrage having been committed in Chinese 
waters. 

The Hong Kong authorities immediately 
dispatched several torpedo-boats to the scene of 
the outrage, but these were of little use by that 
time. The Chinese charitable institutions also 
sent several launches with coffins to pick up dead 
bodies, which were afterwards interred. 

The burnt-out hulk of the abandoned Tai On 
was afterwards towed into Hong Kong, and 
presented a sorry spectacle. There were heaps 


The “Tai On™ in Hong Kong harbour after the piracy and fire. 
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of mangled bodies everywhere, and calcined 
bones that fell into powder at a touch were 
found in large quantities. 

Many arms, such as Mauser, Browning, and 
Savage automatic pistols, Winchester rifles, and 


but are suspected of having financed the outrage 
and of supplying the pirates with arms and 
ammunition. 

Practically the whole of the pirates who 
attacked the Tai On were natives of Shun Tak, 


The group of prisoners here shown were suspected of having supplied the pirates with arms and ammunition. 


other arms were found, as well as large quantities 
of melted coin and jewellery. 

The poor creatures to whom these relics 
belonged were caught like rats in a trap, and it is 
horrible to imagine what their sufferings must 
have been before death mercifully claimed them. 
The surviving officers of the ship, as well as the 
Portuguese head watchman, Diaz, were after- 
wards received in audience by His Excellency 
the Governor of Hong Kong, who warmly thanked 
and complimented them for their heroic defence 
of the bridge and their devotion to duty. 

The Manchu police were most active in the 
detection and arrest of the pirates. The photo. 
reproduced on page 181 shows what is believed to 
be the head pirate. ‘This man had been wounded 
in the leg and was arrested on the information 
of the Chinese doctor who treated him. He was 
immediately recognized by Diaz as a man on 
board the 7’ai On who was disguised as a seller 
of Chinese medicines. It would be hard to find 
a more villainous-looking individual. 

The illustration given above shows a batch of 
eight men who were arrested in Macau, on 
information supplied by their servants. They 
were not on the Taz On at the time of the piracy, 


near Canton. All wore Chinese clothes and, as 
the illustrations show, belonged to the lower 
classes. The inhabitants of this district are 
notorious in many ways. A Cantonese will 
always recognize them immediately by their 
manner of speech. Their predilection for dog- 
flesh is well known—not on account of cheapness, 
dog-flesh being, in fact, dearer than any other 
meat—but because they believe that it gives 
them exceptional strength. 

The district is an industrial one, and though 
there is plenty of work to be had, cotton-spinning 
going on to a large extent, the natives of the 
place are not over-fond of it. 

Silkworms are also reared very largely there, 
and the people engaged in this business, which 
in good years is very lucrative, having plenty of 
spare time on their hands, resort to gambling 
as a natural consequence, and from gambling 
they drift into piracy or robbery. 

The authorities in Hong Kong are now more 
vigilant than ever, and are determined to put 
a stop to these frequent piratical attacks. 
Their efforts in this direction are being supported 
by the Chinese authorities in Canton and the 
Portuguese police in Macau. 
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A Sudden Squall—The Tower of Babel-- The World’s Largest Typewriter, etc. 


) HE accompanying 
photograph 
| shows the effect 
of a sudden 
} squall upon the 
canvas of a big 
sailing- ship’ “We are run- 
ning the easting down in the 
‘Roaring Forties,’” writes a 
correspondent, “‘and the heav 

cloud-bank in the west is 
rapidly rising. ‘Clew up the 
royals !’ is the order. The sky 
is now nearly covered by the 
squall-cloud; then comes the 
rain. There is no increase in 
the wind-force as yet, but, 
‘Stand by — topgallant - hal- 
yards !’ comes the cry. A long, 
low arch is rising, through 
which the blue sky shows 
above the cloud - bank in the 
west ; the squall has detached 
itself from the parent bank. 
As this arch increases in size, 
so the wind increases. The 
arch has nearly reached the 
zenith when there comes a 
sudden gust that tests a chafed 


This great mass of brickwork is believed to be all that remains 


of the Tower of Babel. 


seam in the main top- 
gallant-sail too 
severely. There is a 
sharp ripping sound. 
‘Lower away main 
to’ga’nt-sail!’ Before 
the first turns of the 
halyard are off the 
belaying-pin, however, 
the seam is ripped to 
the head ; then, with 
a rending sound, the 
canvas is tom from 
the head - rope and 
down the leaches. The 
sail is hanging in rib- 
bons from its foot- 
rope, merely an outline 
of its former self, 
before the halyards 
have been slacked a 
fathom. But the 
squall is over.” 

It is doubtful if there 
is any place in the 
world so rich in 
ancient remains as the 
valley of the Eu- 
phrates, in Mesopo- 
tamia. The result is 
that to archeologists 
and scholars the place 
is a veritable ‘“ Tom 
Tiddler’s ground,”and 
new “finds” are con- 
stantly being re- 
ported. When it is 
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Doing Business with a Business Conce 


The business man is an important 
factor in your daily life and happiness. 

He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; he 
may run a grocery or a drygoods store; 
he may operate a copper mine or a 
telephone company. He creates or 
distributes some commodity to be 
used by other people. 

He is always hard at work to sup- 
ply the needs of others, and in return 
he has his own needs supplied. 

All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this intercourse 
without question, as we accept the air 
we breathe. Most of us have little to 
do with government, yet we recog- 
nize the difference between business 
methods and government methods. 

We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the gov- 


—S 


ernment man is to see that we do 
something for ourselves—that is, to 
control and regulate. 

We pay them both, but of the two 
we naturally find the business man 
more get-at-able, more human, more 
democratic. 

Because the telephone business has 
become large and extensive, it requires 
a high type of organization and must 
employ the best business methods. 

The Bell System is in the business 
of selling its commodity—telephone 
service. It must meet the needs of 
many millions of customers, and teach 
them to use and appreciate the service 
which it has provided. 

The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, providing 
for the United States the best and 
most universal telephone service of 
any country in the world. 
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remembered that tradition places the site of the 
Garden of Eden here, while amongst its many ruins are 
those of ancient Babylon, the promising nature of the 
valley to the scientific excavator becomes apparent. It 
is near the ruins of Babylon that we find what many 
scholars believe to be the remains of the Tower of Babel— 
an immense cube of brickwork, called by the natives Birs 
Nimrud. Recent exhaustive examination of the strange 
pile and its site has revealed the fact that the tower that 
once stood here consisted of seven stages of brickwork on 
an earthen platform, each stage being of a different 
colour. The tower boasted of a base measurement of 
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feet in order to expose the typewritten matter above 
the carriage. In all New England there was not a factory 
which was equipped to build the huge cylinder, through 
which a large man may crawl, while the segment which 
camies the type-bar cost two thousand one hundred 
dollars. The machine is operated by electricity through 
the medium of a little “master” or controlling 
typewriter, of which this huge machine is an exact 
duplication in metal and construction. It strikes letters 
seven inches in height and produces words on a roll 
nine feet wide. It is an accurate model and 

every character of type and each feature of the machine 
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The world’s largest typewriter—It is worked electrically by a little “ master" machine, and prints letters seven inches high 
on a roll nine feet wide. 
Photo. by Underwood & Underwood, 


nearly six hundred square feet, and rose to an unknown 
height. Even to-day the ruins rise some hundred and 
sixty feet above the level of the surrounding plain. 

The enormous typewriting machine shown above was 
made by the Underwood Typewriter Co., and is the world’s 
largest typewriter. Naturally this giant machine was not 
built for ordinary use, for the very simple reason that 
its size would be against it, just as much as its cost, which 
is approximately a hundred thousand dollars. When 
placed between two walls the machine requires a clearance 
of twenty-one feet, and an overhead clearance of eighteen 


it represents. At the San Francisco Exposition it is 
proposed to use this “Hercules” of typewriters as a 
newspaper bulletin of events the world over. These will 
be recorded every minute on the great roll of paper fixed 
above the carriage of the machine. 

The unusual little photograph reproduced on the next 
page was taken on a calm day—in itself a rarity—in the 
South Pacific, not far west of the dreaded Cape Horn. The 
Diomedea exulans, or wandering albatross, is tolerably 
well known to most people. One of its chief failings is 
its extraordinary inquisitiveness. When it comes to an 
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A quaint snapshot taken near Cupe Horn, showing inquisitive 


approaching a boat. 


object floating on the surface of the ocean, be it a chip of 
wood or a boat, the albatross simply must investigate it. 
If the boat contains human beings it matters not a bit to 


the albatross. If one sits still, he will swim alongside 
and look right over the gunwale of the boat. If you 
shout at him, or attempt to strike him, he hurriedly back- 
pedals until at a safe distance, where he stops and gazes 
at you with such an air of injured innocence that you feel 
quite ashamed. If you wish to study expression, how- 
ever, take two pieces of fat pork and tie one to each end 
of a piece of strong fishing-line, say about seven or eight 


feet long, and throw it out amongst 
our friends the albatrosses. There is a 
scream and a rush, and the foremost 
ones seize the tempting morsels and 
gulp them down. The string now comes 
tight, and they cannot hold on to such 
a small, slippery object as the piece of 
line, so up comes the pork. Then ensues 
a tug of-war, the one who can keep his 
beak tightly shut for the longest time 
naturally winning. When the pork has 
been drawn from the mouth ‘of the 
weaker bird, and the string suddenly 
slauckens, the winner promptly reswallows 
his morsel. The piece at the other end 
of the line is seized by another bird, and 
up comes the victor’s dinner once more. 
So the struggle goes on until the fishing- 
line is eventually cut through and each 
one then keeps his own pork, with 
string attached. This may seem a rather 
cruel trick to play upon such guileless 
creatures ; but it does them no harm, 
and greatly amuses the sailors. When 
the albatross finds his lunch suddenly 
showing a desire to behave in a way it 
should not, the look upon his ‘face’ is 
worth going miles to see. 

Opium, marihuana, and other narcotic 
drugs, together with a large assortment of pipes for inhaling 
the poppy-juice smoke, were publicly burned on the Plaza in 
Los Angeles, California, some time ago, as an object-lesson to 
the Chinese and Mexicans who are addicted to the different 
narcotics. Marihuana,or Indian hemp, is even more injurious 
than opium, and this was not only being sold in the Mexican 
quarter, but was grown there in private garcens. In this 
bonfire no less than twenty-five thousand Collars’ worth of 
deleterious drugs were destroved, in the presence of hundreds 
of Chinese. Our photograph shows the pile, with all its 
possibilities of mischief, well alight and blazing furiously. 
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Burning twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of opium and other narcotic drugs in a public bonfire at Los Angeles, California, 
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“THIS MOVEMENT HAD AN EXTRAORDINARY BFFECT ON VECCHIO, WHO EVIDENTLY THOUGHT 
THAT THE POLICEMAN WAS GETTING READY TO ARREST HIM." 
SEE PAGE 202. 
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A 
MILLIONAIRE’S 
ADVENTURE. 


By LUIGI PESCIO, OF MILAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIBLD. 


That Italy is still the home of romance is amply proved by the following remarkable story of real 

life. It describes the experience that befell Signor Luigi Beretta, a Milan millionaire, who was made 

the victim of an infamous plot which for audacity and cold-blooded calculation has seldom been 

excelled. The details of this amazing story were specially collected on the spot on behalf of ‘‘ The 
Wide World Magazine.” 


N the suburbs of Milan is a small 

villa, standing in its own grounds. 
Tf ever a house bore mystery written 
across its face it was this one as 
I saw it a little while ago. The 
shutters were closed, the gate let into the high 
wall which surrounded the property was 
weather-beaten and rusty, and the garden was 
a wilderness of weeds and tall grass. The only 
other dwelling in the neighbourhood was a farm, 
a few yards from which, on the side of the 
road, was a column supporting a statue of the 
Virgin. Hence the villa’s name— Casino della 
Madonna ”—which was to be seen inscribed on 
each side of the gateway. The house had a 
history ; that was evident. I found it easy to 
learn, for all Italy has been discussing the 
astonishing events which happened there 
recently. 

Early in December, 1903, a certain Signor 
Angelo Vecchio, a Knight of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, well known in Milan, entered 
into negotiations with the owner of the Casino 


della Madonna, which happened at that time to 
Vol xxxv.—13. 


be unoccupied. He stated that he intended to 
use the house as a studio and turn the garden 
into a poultry-farm. He paid a quarter’s rent 
in advance, and took the villa on a repairing 
lease for a year. The agreement signed, he 
placed the house and the workmen whom he 
had called in under the charge of a certain Mal- 
pelli, a man of twenty-nine, who had formerly 
been in his employ, and in whom he placed 
the utmost confidence. So great, indeed, was 
his trust in this man that he tried to persuade 
him to allow him to have the lease made out in 
his name. Vecchio cautioned Malpelli that he 
must never on any account speak of the villa 
under his care. He also handed him a revolver 
a few days after putting him in possession. 
“ Since you will have to live here alone, even at 
night,” he said, “it is as well that you should 
have this weapon at your disposal.” 

Signor Angelo Vecchio was, as I have said, 
well known to the inhabitants of Milan. ‘Tall 
and well-built, he had a healthy and cheerful 
appearance, was always well-dressed, and 
extremely amiable. He was one of those men 
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who are ever on the move and whose activicy 
seems inexhaustible.  Exceedingly ambitious, 
he was unceasingly on the look-out for a better 
position, and, not being over-serupulous as to 
the means of attaining his ends, he was not 
generally liked by those with whom he came into 
contact. The rearing of animals in general, and 
the breeding of dogs in particular, was one of 
his greatest passions. He had not been long 
occupied in this branch of sport before he took a 
prominent position among the organizers of the 
dog shows which are annually held in Milan. 
After one particular show. however, where he 
succeeded for a time in filling one of the highest 
posts, he ceased to take an active part in these 
sporting events, either because his excessive amour 
propre was not satisfied, or because of disagree- 
ments with his co-workers, who seemed to have 
lost confidence in him. : 

Previous to this Angelo Vecchio had become 
the proprictor of a sporting journal entitled 
Caccia e Tiri (Hunting and Shooting), which he 
edited for some time. He also published a 
manual on “ ‘The Dog,” which was especially 
remarkable on account of the coloured plates, 
which he himself designed. In addition to this 
work of art, he was the author of an album of 
really clever coloured drawings of dogs. 

These occupations did not, however, entirely 
fill up his time. Signor Vecchio was connected 
with many companies, most of which came to 
an unhappy end, though the last business 
scheme on which he embarked was a suc 
and enabled him to live in comfort with his 
wife and seven-year-old daughter in a smart 
little flat. ; 

Among Signor Vecchio's friends was Signor 
Luigi Beretta, the last male representative of a 
wealthy Milanese family—a fair-haired, rather 
delicate young man. He was well knownas one of 
the fashionable members of the upper circles of 
Milan, and also as an enthusiastic dog-fancier, 
spending many thousands of pounds annually 
on his favourite hobby. ‘This passion for dogs 
was precisely the reason for his great friendship 
with Signor Vecchio, a friendship which had lasted 
for years. At the annual shows organized by 
Vecchio Signor Beretta was always one of the 
most important exhibitors. In short, the two 
men were inseparable, and Vecchio was received 
by Signor Beretta’s mother and sisters more like 
one of the family than a mere friend. 

One Monday afternvon in the month of 
December, 1903, about half-past four o'clock, two 
men stepped out of a tramcar opposite Berctta’s 
house, After a hurricd conversation in a low 
voice, in front of the carriage entrance, they 
separated, one walking rapidly down the street 
whilst the other staggered rather than walked 


” 


into the house. The former was Malpelli and 
the latter Signor Luigi Beretta. 

Hardly had Signor Beretta reached the door- 
keeper's lodge than he burst into tears, much 
to the astonishment of the concierge, who imme- 
diately came out of her room to ask him what was 
the matter. But she was too late. The young 
man had hurried up the staircase, reached his 
flat. and entered. In spite of violent efforts to 
hide his emotion, Signor Beretta failed to conceal 
from his mother and sisters that something 
extraordinary had happened to him. He was 
trembling in every limb; his face was stained 
with tears and drawn with anxiety, and he had 
just sufficient strength to stagger to an arm- 
chair. When he had somewhat recovered himself 
he related the astonishing experience that had 
befallen him. 

In a voice which was frequently broken with 
emotion he said that he had been invited by 
Signor Angelo Vecchio to visit the Casino della 
Madonna in order to see some paintings of dogs 
which the latter had just completed. Accepting 
the invitation, he met his friend at an appointed 
hour and place, and at ten o'clock in the morning 
they took a cab to go to the villa, On reaching 
the former octroi office at the Porta Venezia a 
strange thing happened. Vecchio, making some 
trifling excuse, insisted on getting out of the 
cab and taking another. Beretta thought this 
peculiar, but put it down to caprice, and by the 
time they had reached the Casino della Madonna 
he had almost forgotten it. Immediately on 
arriving at the villa—the door being opened to 
them by Malpelli—Signor Beretta commenced 
looking at the pictures. When he had seen 
several of them he was invited by Vecchio to 
enter a small room adjoining, where a number of 
other studies of animals were hung on the walls. 
While he was bending down to examine a small 
picture which was somewhat in shadow, Vecchio 
suddenly seized him from behind, threw him 
violently on the floor, and then, aided by 
Malpelli, who was close at hand, bound him 
hand and foot with broad leather straps. These, 
unlike ropes, leave no marks upon the body ; 
this fact should be borne in mind in view of 
what follows. 

All this was done without a word being 
uttered on either side, Beretta being too 
astonished to make a sound. Once securely 
bound, the young millionaire was carried, half- 
dazed with fright at the suddenness of the 
attack, into the room he had first entered. Here 
Vecchio and Malpelli placed him in an arm- 
chair facing the writing-table and undid his 
bonds sufficiently to leave his right arm free. 
Then, presenting a loaded revolver at Beretta’s 
head, Vecchio ordered him to write at his 
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“Vecchio suddenly seized bim from bebind and threw him violently on the floor.” 
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dictation. “ Any attempt at resistance,” he 
said, sternly, “ will be worse than useless.” He 
then bade the captive sign three bills of exchange 
for four hundred pounds each—bills which he 
had evidently drafted in advance. But this 
was not all, Vecchio had also prepared a will, 
which he forced Beretta, under threats of death, 
to copy out and sign. The unfortunate man 
wrote quite automatically, having lost all will- 


power. He was compelled to make three copies 
of this testament, by which he left several 
legacies to philanthropic institutions and a 
third of his entire fortune to Vecchio, Next, 
under the latter’s orders, enforced with significant 
gestures with the revolver, Beretta wrote four 
letters. One was to his notary, Meulclozzi, in 


which Beretta said that he forwarded him 
his last will and testament ; another was to his 
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“Whilst the young millionaire was copying and signing the various 
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mother, telling her that he would not return 
home during the day; and the others were to 
friends, informing them that he was going to 
fight a duel, and that should he be killed he 
alone was responsible for his death. 

By this time, even in his dazed condition, the 
young millionaire began to see that all this was 
nothing but the prelude to a tragedy of which 
he was to be the victim. Otherwise these 


cunningly-worded documents were of no use. 
With him out of the way, however, the letters, 
written by his own hand, would obviate all 
suspicions of foul play, and Vecchio would 
receive a third of his fortune, to say nothing of 
being able to cash the bills. With the will and 
the letters Beretta realized that he had practically 
signed his own death-warrant !_ A mortal terror 


seized upon him, and he became for the nonce 


documents Vecchio sat at an adjoining table calmly eating his luncheon.” 
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a mere automaton, almost incapable of thought 
or action. 

But even now the inexorable Vecchio was not 
satisfied. He made several demands for ready 
money, saying that he wanted two thousand 
eight hundred pounds. Finding that Beretta 
did not carry such a large sum of money about 
with him, he contented himself with a bond for 
one thousand six hundred pounds, made out on 
stamped paper, in addition to the bills of 
exchange already mentioned. 

Whilst the young millionaire was copying and 
signing these various documents Vecchio sat at 
an adjoining table calmly eating the luncheon 
which Malpelli brought him course by course. 
His revolver lay alongside his knife and fork, 
and every now and then he toyed with it as 
though to remind the luckless Beretta that he 
was wholly in his power. He drank many 
glasses of good wine, and did not omit to take 
coffee and a liqueur. Then, after finishing an 
excellent meal, he smoked a cigar as collectedly 
as though he had been sitting in his club. 

It was then about half-past three o'clock, and 
the prisoner was beginning to get rather tired 
of sitting in the stiff, upright position rendered 
necessary by his bonds, when Vecchio rose and 
took possession of the papers on the table, 
leaving, however, the draft will and the letter to 
Beretta’s mother. Before quitting the room he 
asked the millionaire if he could have three 
hundred lire from the pocket-book which he had 
taken from him. Naturally, being unable to 
offer any resistance, Beretta replied in the 
affirmative. Vecchio then departed without 
saying another word. From his chair, however, 
the captive could hear him giving orders to 
Malpelli, both in regard to himself and the draft 
will, which was to be destroyed, together with 
any other compromising document. 

By this time Beretta was fairly easy in his 
mind, for towards the end of the ordeal Malpelli 
had given him to understand by signs, made 
behind his master's back, that he had nothing 
more to fear. Needless to say, the knowledge 
that he had an ally, and was not, after all, 
c-> ‘ned to be murdered, gave him intense rclief. 
A few minutes after Vecchio’s departure, in 
fact, he was released. Not only did Malpelli do 
this, but he handed to Beretta the papers he had 
received instructions to destroy, and saw the 
young fellow safely home. 

Examination of the will which Vecchio had 
drawn up left not the slightest doubt that the 
plot against Signor Beretta had been premedi- 


tated for some considerable time. The docu- 
ment was a masterpiece. Almost every line 
showed an intimate knowledge of Signor 


Beretta’s family affairs ; in order that suspicion 


of foul play should be disarmed, no one was 
forgotten. ‘The slightest details and the legacies 
to servants showed long and _ conscientious 
observation on the part of the author of the 
document. 


Having heard Signor Beretta’s story, we will 
follow Malpelli and hear his version of the 
infamous plot of which the young millionaire 
was the victim. On the evening of that memor- 
able Monday he called to see his mother, as he 
frequently did. 

“‘ Buona sera, madre!” he exclaimed, cheer- 
fully, seeing her standing at the door of her 
house. “ I'm no longer in the employ of Signor 
Vecchio.” 

“Ah! And how is that?” asked the good 
woman, in surprise. 

“That's a long story,” replied Malpelli. “ But 
should Vecchio come here to ask for me, you can 
tell him that, though I may be hot-headed, I’m 
not a murderer !”’ 

The poor woman was visibly impressed by her 
son's agitation and the enigmatic words which 
he had just spoken. She set to work to draw 
his story from him, and at last succeeded in hear- 
ing every detail of the tragic adventure in which 
he had been implicated. His narrative coincided 
in its main features with that given above—with 
this difference, that he endeavoured to prove his 
own innocence and show what an heroic part 
he had played in rescuing Signor Beretta. He 
stated, for instance, that when the two friends 
arrived at the Casino della Madonna he was in 
absolute ignorance of the plans of his employer, 
and that the scene which he witnessed so upset 
him that he quite lost his head. Incapable of 
refusing point-blank to assist Vecchio, he decided 
to obey his orders up to a certain point ; but 
as soon as he was out of the way to throw him 
over and assist the captive. Vecchio told him 
that he was going to Genoa and Rome, and coolly 
gave him instructions relative to the murder of 
Signor Beretta. The unfortunate young man 
was to be drowned in a tank at the Casino della 
Madonna, and then thrown into a neighbouring 
stream, in order to make people believe that he 
had committed suicide! The letters, of course, 
which were to be posted immediately, would 
heighten this impression and avert all suspicion 
of foul play. 

Malpelli agreed to everything, and accepted 
from Vecchio a note for a hundred lire, in part 
payment of the sum which he was to receive for 
his services. As soon as he was certain that his 
master had really left the villa, however, and was 
not likely to return, he hastened to release the 
prisoner, and left the Casino della Madonna with 
him, not omitting to leave on the table the 
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hundred-lire note which Vecchio had given him. 
In order to explain to his mother how it was 
that he had in his possession bank-notes to the 
value of two hundred lire, Malpelli explained that 
they had been given to him, in spite of his re- 
peated protests, by Signor Beretta, who, in 
pressing them upon him, had promised not only 
to refuse to institute proceedings against him, but 
to take him into his employment. 

The morning after, at the very moment Mal- 
pelli was addressing a letter to Signor Beretta 
reminding him of his promises, Vecchio’s accom- 
plice was arrested. A detective disguised as a 
postman came to his mother’s house on the 
pretext of delivering a registered letter, and in 
the presence of two other detectives, who came 
ostensibly to witness the signature, took Malpelli 
into custody. 

Through a very natural sense of gratitude 
towards Malpelli, Signor Beretta at first stoutly 
refused to denounce Vecchio to the police. But 
his scruples were finally overcome by his family, 
who argued that to allow so dangerous a man to 
go unpunished was a wrong to society. Finally, 
therefore, he called in his advocate and gave 
instructions for the necessary steps to be taken. 
Malpelli was, of course, the first to be arrested. 
As to Vecchio, he had left Milan on the evening 
of the execution of the plot, and was not to 
return until the newspapers had announced the 
discovery of Signor Beretta’s body. In order to 
assist the police in their work, all the Milan 
newspapers were instructed to observe the 
greatest discretion possible, and to announce in 
their columns the discovery in the neighbourhood 
of Greco of the body of a wealthy young man of 
Milan, who had evidently committed suicide. 
Almost all the Milan newspapers carried out the 
wishes of the Questore (Prefect of Police). One, 
however, “ let the cat out of the bag,” and as a 
result the news of the tragic events at the Casino 
della Madonna was telegraphed all over the 
peninsula. But for this unfortunate error of 
judgment there can be little doubt that Vecchio 
would have fallen into the trap which the police 
had set for him. He was not, however, to escape 
punishment. 

Signora Angelo Vecchio, the wife of the 
accused man, was horrified at the news which 
gradually came to her ears. She was ignorant 
of the fact that her husband had rented the 
Casino della Madonna, and ignorant also of his 
present whereabouts. On the evening of the 
crime, according to custom, she went to dine at 
her mother-in-law's, where she was joined by her 
husband about half-pust five o'clock. Much to 
her surprise he came simply to ask her for the 
keys of their flat, stating that he had to go to 
Genoa to see a gentleman there on the subject 


of certain attractions for the next dog show. 
He added that, in all probability, he would be 
forced to travel on to Rome, where he also had 
important business to transact. They returned 
to the apartment, packed his portmanteau, and 
Vecchio set off. As to his address, he said that 
he would not go as usual to the Hotel Confidenza, 
but if there were any letters for him they could 
be forwarded to the house of one of his aunts. 
More she could not say. 

From the investigations of Signor Silco, a well- 
known Genoa detective, it appeared certain that 
Vecchio arrived in that city on the Monday night, 
had luncheon on the following day at the Hotel 
Italia, and dined in the evening at a restaurant 
with a theatrical agent to whom he had offered 
a handsome commission if he could succeed in 
cashing for him bills of exchange to the value of 
four thousand pounds. This agent’s attempt to 
cash the bills having failed, he advised Vecchio 
to take them to Rome. The next person to sec 
Vecchio was the special correspondent of an 
Italian newspaper, who met him quite by chance, 
but attached no importance whatever to the 
meeting, as it was not yet generally known in 
Rome that he was “‘ wanted” by the police. 
Both men knew cach other well, and stopped to 
talk for a few minutes near the Palazzo Boccoui, 
on the Piazza Colonna—that is to say, in the very 
centre of the capital. Vecchio looked worried, 
and the keen-eyed newspaper man noted that 
his face was very red and that his toilet had 
been neglected. 

“And what brings 
asked. 

“T’'ve come on important business,” Vecchio 
replied. “I shall probably remain here a few 
days.” 

And he went on to speak of the forthcoming 
new edition of his manual, ‘‘ The Dog.” 

It was not until much later in the day that the 
journalist heard of the crime of which Vecchio 
was accused. He was in the company of Signor 
Brunialti, an attaché at the Ministry of the 
Interior, at the time, and promptly informed 
him of his chance meeting with Vecchio. Signor 
Brunialti at once communicated with the police. 
who began a search in every boarding-house and 
hotel in the city. 

At half-past seven on the morning of December 
roth Vecchio took a cab at the corner of the Via 
Pontefici, ordering the coachman to drive him 
to the Porta Maggiore. He was wearing a dark- 
coloured overcoat, with astrakhan collar and 
cuffs, and he looked very grave, although he 
showed no signs of agitation. When going along 
the Via Catiline he stopped the cab and got out. 
‘The driver noticed that he was now very agitated 
and deadly pale. Vecchio cast a glance around 


you to Rome?” he 
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vhim, and, seeing that there were a number of 
people in the street, got into the cab again and 
told the driver to take him to the Pincio. The 
man again crossed the city by way of the Via 
Sistina. On reaching the Trinita de’ Monti and 
when exactly opposite the French Academy, a 
policeman, named Giovanni Fiorino, who was 
standing on duty there, noticed that the man in 
the cab passing within twenty yards looked at 
him fixedly. Fiorino thought that Vecchio was 
one of his superior officers in plain clothes, and 
as he was surreptitiously smoking the stump of 
a cigar he quickly threw it away. This move- 
ment had an extraordinary effect on Vecchio, 
who evidently thought that the policeman was 
getting ready to arrest him, for the next moment 
the report of a revolver rang out, and the 
horrified policeman saw Vecchio fall back on 
the cushions streaming with blood. The cabman 
drew up instantly; the policeman rushed 
forward, and they attempted, but in vain, to 
revive the wounded man. Seeing that they 
could do nothing the cabman drove Vecchio to 
the S. Giacomo Hospital, which was quite near, 
where he died a few minutes afterwards. ‘The 
bullet had entered the right temple and death 
was inevitable. The revolver with which he 
killed himself was the very one he had used to 
threaten Signor Beretta. 

Several important documents were found 
either on his body or in his portmanteau at the 
Hotel Nazionale. On the last page of a note- 
book Vecchio had written in pencil, the night 
before his suicide, the following confession :— 

“-T have just learnt from the newspapers the 
infamous part Joseph Malpelli has played, so I 
have decided to kill myself. My brother Luigi 
is in no way responsible. He is in absolute 
ignorance as to anything concerning Malpelli 
and myself in this sad affair. Sabbatini's 
betrayal has been the cause of my ruin. I ask 
everybody's pardon. I shall now follow my 


destiny. As to Signor Beretta, I ask him to 
forgive me. Eleven o'clock p.m.” 

The “ Sabbatini ” mentioned in this document 
was the secretary of an important show to be 
held at Milan in 1904. Vecchio disliked him for 
contesting his candidature for an important post 
on the committee. 

Another document found at the hotel was the 
following letter, dated December 7th, and 
addressed to Vecchio himself :— 

“Dear Sicnor VEccuio,—I am forced to go 
away from Milan to-day, so regret that I shall 
not be able to meet you at the appointed 
rendezvous. I cannot say whether I shall return 
this evening. Anyway, please do not come to 
my house, as I have not left any instructions.— 
Luicr Beretta.” 

This letter bore no postmark, and was evidently 
one of those which Vecchio had forced Signor 

3eretta to write in order to facilitate his infamous 
plot. 

As to the actual responsibility of Vecchio and 
Malpelli in this tragic drama, it has been alleged 
that Vecchio promised Malpelli a reward of two 
thousand pounds if he carried out his orders, and 
that the man only released Signor Beretta from 
his terrible situation on extorting from him a 
solemn promise to pay a similar amount. As to 
this, however, Signor Beretta stoutly persisted 
in proclaiming the man's innocence. Both 
Malpelli and Luigi Vecchio—the chief criminal’s 
brother, who had also been arrested—were 
therefore set at liberty. 

Signor Beretta suffered for a long time from 
the effects of the shock of his terrible experiences 
in the Casino della Madonna. Never, probably, 
will he efface from his memory the vision of 
Vecchio calmly eating his luncheon, with a 
revolver at his side, whilst he copied out the will 
which had been drawn up for him, and which 
was to be d’scovered after he himself had been 
brutally done to death. 


The Buca di Nona and Mount Emelius, from the pastures at Aosta. 
Photo. by Donald McLeish. 


WAR-TIME WANDERINGS 
IN THE ITALIAN ALPS. 


By Hl. S. T. 


How a merry trio of climbers went a-wandering in the Italian Alps, bent on doing a little climbing 

and having a good time generally. At present it is rather an undertaking to visit this delightful 

region, but when brighter days dawn it is probable that many mountaineers will endeavour to 
emulate the Author's example. 


LL that I relate herein came to pass 
quite recently. How recently is of 
little consequence to anybody, for I 
am now with the Colours, and trips 
outside the fighting area are regarded 

by the authorities as too unsavoury for adequate 


explanation. ‘What difference,” you may ask, 
“has the war wrought for the climber in Italy ?”” 
On the surface very little change is to be per- 
ceived, but away from the cities, on the mighty 
passes, wars and rumours of war have brought 
strange spectacles to light. Of these I propose 
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to say nothing, for possibly the Censor would 
regard my candour with pursed lips. Yet I may 
reasonably warn the would-be Alpinist that the 
question of passports to-day is not the easy 
“Ask and you shall receive” condition pre- 
vailing before the war. First-rate credentials 
are demanded and strict supervision is exercised 
from one end of your journey to the other. In 
spite of minor discomforts of this kind, however, 
the adventure is a delicious one, well worthy of 
mature consideration. Nowhere in Europe out- 
side the region of the present conflict is the 
Briton better treated than he is to-day in Italy. 
Sympathies are with us in every way. Even in 
the recognized “ military zones” about the 
principal passes, the humblest subaltern is ready 
to go to any personal inconvenience to set the 
“ Eenglees”’ on the right road. But if you 
would avoid the military spheres altogether, the 
guides know their work sufficiently well to avoid 
danger of complications with the military 
authorities, To-day, as you will appreciate, the 
Italians can take no chances; they have the 
defence of their country to think about, and such 
restrictions as are imposed upon their friendly 
neighbours from England will be only too joyfully 
respected by climbers. 

At no time has the “smart” climber fre- 
quented the Alps of Italy. Your curled and 
perfumed Alpinist of Chamonix and Interlaken, 
demanding fine wines and choice viands after his 
feats on the mountains, has no place in North 
Italy, for here you get at close grips with primitive 
conditions. From Aosta you may set off to-day 
with no array of bags and trunks, They spell 
suspicion, somehow, in these times. Even a 
change of linen and socks is a luxury in normal 
conditions. Probably in no other region in 
Europe, even in war-time, are conditions more in 
direct antithesis with ostentation and luxury. 
Long distances must be negotiated in carriers’ 
carts and bulluck- wagons, and hotels for the 
most part exist on sixteenth-century traditions. 
In such parts, in these days of stress, the most 
fastidious Briton acts the vagabond from very 
choice. 

Here I will relate to you a pretty adventure of 
my own. It happened at Valsavaranche, during 
our trip. Overnight we had slept at the Hotel 
du Club Alpin. It is still open, though chiefly 
as a rendezvous for the officers of the Alpine 
regiments. We wished to get back to Cogne 
over the Col de l’Herbetet (ten thousand eight 
hundred and thirty feet), but the landlord shook 
his head when we wished for information con- 
cerning this route. 

“It’s a rough journey,” quoth he. 
track is nigh impassable. 
night. 


“ The 
Snow fell heavily last 
You must employ a guide.” 


At Valsavaranche there are two professional 
guides, M. Blanc and M. Dayné. M. Blanc’s 
name suggested a son of the mountains, and him 
we chose. 

Trooping into his tiny parlour, we asked about 
time and opportunity for this journey. Rather 
ruefully the guide surveyed us. In the nest of 
wrinkles wherein twinkled his tiny grey eyes, 
doubt found expression. 

“Climbing is my trade,” said he at last. 
“Blanc is my name. One does not wish to 
labour in vain.” 

We looked at one another. I smiled. Donald 
grinned broadly. Burdett, my fellow- scribe, 
chuckled ; then we all laughed loudly. For no 
more ragged-looking, poverty-stricken crew had 
ever penetrated into the good mountaineer’s 
hut. M. Blanc evidently had his own 
suspicions concerning our ability to pay his just 
and legal demands. 

Two minutes later three sovereigns glinted in 
his palm. He would start that moment, he 
vowed ; he was our faithful and loyal hench- 
man; he would conduct us over safe paths 
through dale and up hill to the end of our 
journey. I cite this tiny incident gladly; in 
the Italian Alps clothes make the man only 
when they are baggy and amply strong for 
surmounting the peaks in comfort. 

I myself am no troglodyte. I love what 
simple luxuries my means will afford. Yet I 
would cheerfully- barter away my dreams of 
noble banquets, my reveries of wild revelry in 
Valhalla, for the wide plains of Lombardy, for 
the tall summits that wall its groves of orange- 
blossom and vines, for the monstrous appetite 
that demands no sauce and spice to pamper it, 
for the rough and primitive life. The Italian 
Alps are no place for the delicately nurtured. 
Probably the pedant will argue my right to 
dignify the Graian range as the Italian Alps. 
Yet the district is important enough ; it counts 
the highest mountains in Italy among its peaks. 
Lying athwart the vast Pennine range and the 
Dauphiny Alps, the Graians possess the charm 
of both, with a good deal of their own rough 
fascination. If you take an atlas and place a 
finger on the group, you will perceive they 
occupy a delightfully maccessible gap on the 
frontier. No railway is within reach, no hotels 
of dignity; there is no bridge and no golf. 
Yet even this list does not exhaust their primitive 
charms. Imagine the joy of ‘‘ skipping” the 
morning tub and rushing down to the stream 
behind the inn instead, with merely a blanket 
girding your loins! You may rise at daybreak 
or at noon, as the mood takes you; you can 
join a merry party of peasants at cards, or roar 
hoarse choruses of song with them. At all 
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unreal. Yet I have nothing to say against Pralogan. T knew 
it once as a most charmingly stage-managed resort, with all the 
comforts and all the wealth of scenery after which your 
wsthetic soul might yearn. It is altered to-day—the Censor 
would forbid me to tell you how much. It is, too. a 
powerfully bad way, nowadays, by which to reach 
the Alps of Italy. Aosta should be your rail- 
head, and Cogne your base of operations from 
the outset. Incidentally, however, we 
tarried awhile to climb the 
Grand Casse, 
nearly thirteen 
thousand 


times and at all seasons, in fact, you can do 
exactly as you like. The most wondrous 
scenery in Europe is there to charm your eyes; 
simple, unspoiled peasantry give you pleasant 
greetings ; the very wind itself, bursting down 
the hillsides, brings rude health and the full 
savour of life into your existence. 

My companions allowed me to follow my own 
counsels in our manner of invading the district. 
Yet for all my study of the map and of the dif- 
ferent railway facilities, it proved a mistaken plan 
of campaign, Both Burdett and Donald, however, 
were real trumps ; not even a silent reproach did 
I garner. Before the war I had read somewhere 
that it was possible to dine in Paris, lunch the 
next day at Pralogan, and finish the last stage 
by motor-car. But that time-table, like every- The village of Cotne a favourite climbing centre—and the 
thing else antedating the war, is now hopeless Photo, by Donald McLeish. 
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feet high. Incidentally, also, we saw some very 
fine regiments of Italian mountain infantry and 
light artillery. The Grand Casse is no peak for 
the climber. The long snow-walks prove dull and 
wearisome at the best, and the snow arréte, for 
all its step-cutting, is not long enough or difficult 
enough to warrant your labour. 

Overnight we slept at the Félix Faure Refuge, 
and it was thither we returned a couple of days 
later to make our onslaught into Italy. Bénin, the 
guide, and one carrier transported more physi- 
cal comforts than were required to the refuge, 
where they left us. For we meant to have a 
right merry concert @ trois on the peak. Next 


Val d’Isére. Someone had said it was four 
hours from our starting-point, but the journey 
took us a whole day to negotiate. Not one of 
us regretted the experience, however, for we 
found very comfortable quarters at the Hotel 
Morris, where we learned that Mr. McMorris, 
the proprietor, claims descent from the clan of 
that name. Undoubtedly there are people in 
the village of Scotch extraction. The tale is 
current of a poor broken-down fellow, tramping 
from Pont, knocking at the door of a leading 
inhabitant. 

“Tm starving,” said he. ‘‘ Would you please 
give me a few sous for a bed?” 


Guardians of the Franco-Italian frontier—Some of the famous Chasseurs-Alpins of France. 
Photo. by Donald McLeish. 


day certain peasants and herdsmen a mile 
beneath told of wild song and orgy, of a great 
gathering of devils, or Germans, or both, and of 
their own supernatural fear in consequence. By 
which you may judge that the concert & trois 
was a roaring success, 

Easily enough we reached the Valley of the 
Leisse ; but the Col of the same name was not 
so smoothly accomplished. Somewhere we must 
have blundered. At the end of an extremely 
hard day, with shadows of disappointment on 
our faces, we dropped anchor at the village of 


“* Fort bien,” responded this ancient wearer of 
the tartan. “‘ Bring it in.” 

The joke is not nearly so racy as would appear 
at first sight. Probably the good gentleman of 
the house thought his interlocutor one of the 
carrier-guides who are employed to carry 
blankets and straw palliasses up the peaks for 
the climbers. 

Before sunrise the following day we were 
making our way up the mule-track towards the 
glaciers that form the source of the Isére. 
Somewhere about three in the afternoon we sat 
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down to our first set meal—cold chicken and 
ham, hot tea, and mulled wine. We were then 
sheer on the frontier line of Italy, on the Col de la 
Galise. Here it was that Donald had his great 
adventure with the camera. He had attempted 
to clamber up the rocky peak surmounting the 
Pass to picture the fine panorama of mountain 
and cloud effect. At eleven thousand feet, when 
almost upon the topmost ridge, the camera 
slipped from his grasp and gi 
ice-slope. With despair depicted on every 
feature Donald toiled down after It was his 
child, his most cherished possession. Labo- 
riously he had set each piece of wood together ; 

it was utterly and entirely part of his own being. 
Yet his anxiety was all in vain; there was no 
harm done. A few minutes afterwards he was 
joyfully trimming the lens for further conquests 
in hunting down picturesque shadows. 

Thence into Italy the way led down a deep 
gully filled to an uncomfortable degree with 
Tough stones and boulders. Following the Grand 
Colouret comes the Petit Colouret, providing its 
own small avalanche of crumbling rock and 
débris, though offering, perhaps, somewhat less 
excitement than its big neighbour. Then come 
green sward and goats and chalets, and you are 
at Ceresole. We rested here for some time, for 
we were all rather tired of finding our way by 
map and compass. ‘There is nothing like having 
a good guide over the passes. If you have plenty 
of time and are proof against irritation at having 
to retrace your steps when mistakes are made 
along the mule-tracks and mountain-paths, then 
by all means try travelling without guides. But 
to men of limited time and of still more limited 
patience, as were our own party, guides are as 
indispensable a part of your outfit as coloured 
glasses and nailed boots. 

We reached Pont somehow, about two days 
late on our programme. In spite of our exaspera- 
tion, however, the wondrous skies and the 
novel scenes served to put us in remarkably 
good spirits. Pont, by the way, boasts an 
excellent inn, The village is somewhere about 
six thousand feet above the sea, and legend says 
it is the highest village in all the Alps. Our 
voyage of discovery around Pont gave us immense 
satisfaction. The steep crag looking down into 
the Val Savaranche gave us one of the best view- 
points possible. Pont lay below us, a tiny cluster 
of huts, around which midget men, like ants, 
went about their business. Before us was a 
huge ridge, one end of which was the Grivola, 
bolder and more fierce than the Matterhorn ; at 
the other end, massed and towering in high, 
graceful summits, was the Grand Paradis. This 
peak is the highest in Italy, and it was to reach 
its summit that we had come to Pont. 
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There are four beds for travellers at the inn at 
Pont. Of these we occupied three. The cooking 
we found quite good, if one excepts a certain 
Monotony in the choice of viands. Meat is 
scarce in these high places, although herds of 
ibex roam the valleys, and goats outnumber the 
population by many scores. Unless you are 
careful in your selection of an inn beforehand, 
omelettes and rice and vermicelli will be your 
lot. Perhaps, in fairness to the villagers, one 
should explain that the herds of horned game 
wandering on the mountains are Royal preserves 
for the most part, being consecrated to the guns 
of the King of Italy and his guests. 

After our journey we spent a whole day resting 
at Pont. Then we began looking around for 
suitable guides for the expedition we had before 
us. From experience I can say that Pont is 
certainly the most convenient centre from which 
to tackle this giant of Italy's Alps; from Cogne, 
on the other side. too much continuous labour is 
involved for a really pleasurable trip. You must 
spend a night in a doorless hovel known as the 
Chalet de VHerbetet ; it means crossing the 
dangerous Glacier de la Tribulacion, more step- 
cutting than is consistent with keen enjoyment 
for impatient travellers, and climbing a “ face” 
that is riven with avalanches. I have tried both 
Toutes, and readily give the palm to the ascent 
from the village of Pont. 

Our plan was to cross 114 the Victor Emmanuele 
hut, then on to the hovels at l'Herbetet, and 
thence drop into Cogne. By ten o'clock we had 
reached the former, built by the Alpine Club of 
Italy above the Moncorvé Alp, and halted for 
lunch, This proved a most unconventional 
meal. Our carrier, a careless wight, had let the 
provision basket fall en route. A bottle of red 
wine had been broken and our ham sandwiches 
and doughty slabs of cake had become permeated 
with the liquid. That meal 1 cannot commend, 
and our halt was not of long duration. 

‘The Moncorvé Glacier (about twelve thousand 
fcet) had now to be negotiated, and this feat 
occupied us until long past midday. Thence 
to the summit-slopes the route proved fairly 
easy. Then came hard collar-work, with the 
snow in excessively bad condition, demanding 
the rope and a very fatiguing scramble to the 
topmost pinnacle. Yet what a feast for the eye 
awaited us! Probably no other peak in Europe 
offers such rich reward. All the peaks of the 
Dauphiny greet you, with Mont Blanc, the 
Dente Blanche, the Matterhorn, Mont Viso, and 
the Grand Combin showing up grandly. 

The descent proved none too easy. Mists 
began to creep up the sides of the mountain like 
white wraiths. Snow was pattering down softly, 
seeming to make the silence even more intense. 
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in the Forest of Breuil—The Matterhorn is seen above the trees, 
Photo, by Donald McLeish. 


At last we came to a narrow 
snow-bridge. Dayné, the lead- 
ing guide, went first. Safely 
over, he pinned his rope to a 
jutting crag, and all but the last 
man, Burdett, passed in safety. 
He somehow trod more heavily 
on the lightest part than occa- 
sion demanded, felt his foot 
slipping through the crumbling 
ice, lost his presence of mind, 
made a blind rush to gain solid 
ice—and disappeared altogether 
for the space of two minutes. 
Of course, he was safely hauled 
to the surface, with no more 
than a bad fright for his pains, 
but it was a singularly unfortu- 
nate circumstance. The passing 
of skilful climbers over a snow- 
bridge leaves the structure even 
more solid than before, but if 
the next party cursed our lack 
of care afterwards, we never 
knew. Soon our hands were 
pretty full of trouble. A violent 
storm was raging beneath us, 
and it was impossible to reach 
Cogne that night. We therefore 
decided to make the best of our 
way around the mountain, back 
to our starting-place. When we 
finally crept into Pont, midnight 
had already struck, yet there 
were coffee and roast and baked 
meats awaiting us. That re- 
markable man, the innkeeper, 
vowed he had felt a premonition 
we should be compelled to re- 
turn, and against this he had 
prepared a groaning board of 
viands. General rejoicings en- 
sued, and far into daylight we 
sat, gossiping, singing merry 
roundelays, and sipping a won- 
drous brew of hot milk punch. 
From Pont we made our way 
into Aosta for letters, tobacco, 
and other comforts of civiliza- 
tion. Thence we had decided 
to make a forced march to the 
pastures of Breuil for the Dent 
d'Herens. Yet, much though 
we had heard the peak extolled, 
our plans could not be made to 
fit conveniently with its con- 
quest. We found exceedingly 
comfortable quarters at the 
omnibus office at Aosta, in the 
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Goats and cattle on the mountain pastures, 


Photo. by Donald McLeish. 
market-place. Vhree francs each they charged us 
for a room apiece and plenty of good, plain food. 

From here we made our way down the Valley 
of Cogne to De Laval, where we caught our first 
wondrous glimpse of the mountains of Cogne— 
crimson and purple and violet and rose. Never 
do I recollect such a wealth of colour and glory 
as hung over that still mountain-path. My 
companions had outdistanced me by some 
minutes ; I seemed alone in the solitudes. To 


render ‘the scene even more majestic, two eagles 
Vol. xxxv.—14, 


came drifting through the 
air, fighting at each other 
with their beaks, screech- 
ing, and tearing out one 
another’s feathers until I 
lost sight of them a thou- 
sand feet below in the 
valley beneath. Perched 
on a high crag, I drank in 
the beauty of the whole 
scene. But my peace was 
not for long. From out 
of the blue haze of distance 
came a piercing cry. I 
sprang up, obsessed by 
some horrid fear. Instinc- 
tively I felt that one of 
my companions had fallen 
into the depths below. 

“Here, here!” I 
answered, tremulously, 
hurrying along over the 
rough track. Then came 
the sound of my own name 
once again. I answered, standing still that I 
might lose no syllable of the reply. 

“ That blessed woman never put any mustard 
in our sandwiches, old chap,” wailed a familiar 
voice. ‘‘ They’ve no taste without.” 

Only the poet can know the full sordidness of 
the world on such an occasion. Nevertheless, 
those sandwiches, even ‘ without,” had the 
richest of flavour, for my own were sliced 
cunningly with layers of sausage and garlic. 

We rumbled into Cogne an hour later like the 
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murmur of a 
thunderstorm. 
Joyous hunting 
songs we hurled 
down the valleys, 
sweet old ballads 
were rendered with 
full pathos, and we 
sang rollicking 
sailor songs and 
danced in sheer joy 
of existence to the 
refrain. Dancing. 
and full of mad 
zest, our heads and 
our sides aching 
with laughter, we 
went as far as the 
Grand Eyvie in this 
wise, until Cogne 
lay full before us. 
Then, like grave 
Britons with ten 
centuries of “ re- 
spectability ’ to 
maintain, we but- 
toned our coats and 
walked sedately 
into the hotel. But, 
meanwhile, our 
cries and our mad 
boyish pranks had 
brought the whole 
of the population 
to their doors. 
thinking the gates 
of the local Bed- 
lam had been 
forced, or that they 
were about to be 
invaded by a 
legion of evil spirits. 
The three grave 
seigneurs advanc- 
ing towards them 
down the sheep- 
track, of course, 
could not possibly be the cause of the turmoil. 
And to further allay suspicion we, too, followed 
the direction of their glances by turning 
curiously towards the spot where the Valnotey 
was brawling down the mountain-side. 

Our second day at Cogne saw us at’the summit 
of the Punta del Pousset. About ten thousand 
feet docs this peak measure, and wondrous easy 
of execution is its conquest. Past Cretaz into 
Valnotey you go, through woods of sweet- 
smelling pine, and up slippery grass-slopes until 
finally you reach the Pousset Dessus. All this 
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The highest peak of the Italian Alps, the Grand Paradis, 


is child’s play. Mules will carry you from Cogne 
to this point for ten shillings, including a guide 
to lead the beast. Brawn and muscle, however, 
still have their place in the world, for what a 
climb is this next thousand feet! Over giddy 
crags it takes you, sometimes knee-deep in soft 
snow, sometimes sliding on treacherous ice-slopes. 
Ever ascending, panting, breathless, straining, ~ 
fighting every inch of the ground, at last you 
revel in the keen wind of the summit. Over the 
rocky crest the Grivola spreads out in austere 
loveliness, There you see the Graians strung 
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showing the great Glacier de la Tribulacion. 


out in long chains and the Pennines jutting their 
domes and pinnacles towards the clouds. But 
the Grivola holds your full attention. Paradiso 
is supreme in its beauty, Mont Blanc in its 
massive bulk. The Matterhorn in its boldness 
calls forth your admiration, but the Grivola 
beats them all for very fierceness, for wild, 
rugged charm. 

Two days later Louis Jeantet and Josef 
Jeantet were before our hotel at three in the 
morning. They were the professional guides 
of the place, engaged by us the evening before 


to aid us up the 
rough sides of the 
Grivola. Fora 
great part of the 
way the route was 
almost that which 
we had followed 
for the Punta del 
Pousset. The turn- 
ing-point comes at 
some distance from 
the Cascade 
Diablo, when, veer- 
ing to the right, 
you clamber over 
the Glacier du 
Trajo, and finally 
got right ahead 
thence to the preci- 
pices around the 
summit. The 
scramble over those 
last fortifications 
of the mountain is 
essentially a climb 
for adepts, de- 
manding the sure- 
footedness of a 
goat, the endurance 
of a_ horse, the 
patience of a mule. 
Over thirteen thou- 
sand feet is the 
height of the Gri- 
vola; yet Mont 
Blanc, withanother 
four thousand feet 
of altitude, is far 
easier of attain- 
ment. When we 
had rested a few 
minutes on the 
summit, full of joy 
at our victory after 
eight hours of hard 
work, we dis- 
covered a wind- 
hollowed cavern of ice some feet below the 
highest point. Into its cool recesses we dived, 
happy to be away from the piercing rays of the 
sun. When we had eaten, we plied our two guides 
with the flask and bade them sing. None of us 
understood one word of whac they chanted ; but 
the tunes were virile and possessed a magic 
“go.” Then, with our spirit-stove, we made 
some tea, and for some time sat cracking jokes 
and telling merry stories. More songs, the 
flasks at last emptied, then out again into the 
blazing sunlight. By all the rules of moun- 
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taineering we should have Spared our energies 
as much as possible on the summit of such a 
peak. But we paid in full afterwards for our 
pleasure—one always does. Yet it was entirely 
our own fault, for the guides had warned us 
that lengthy rest on a climbing trip cramps the 
limbs and saps one’s energies. I’m quite sure 
that- no more crippled-looking climbers ever 
descended into Valsavaranche. Guides of many 
nationalities had warned me of the folly of long 


The Grivola from the north. 
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rests, and for the first time I proved the truth 
of their statements. Yet of our climb naught 
remains in my memory of the knots of tired 
muscles, of the agony of steep descents, with 
ankles puffed and swollen, of the dead fatigue, 
of forcing limbs to action when energies were 
more than spent. Naught remains of all these 
things, I say; all I remember is our merry 
concert in the cave. And so ended our war-time 
wanderings in the Italian Alps. 
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Since the advent of the military aeroplane, there 
have been many thrilling fights high above the 
earth, but peaceful industry sometimes affords 
instances of struggles no less heroic. Here is the 
story of a thrilling rescue that took place last 
December on a great chimney-shaft high above the 
electric power works of the Leeds Corporation. 


AN 
AN 


BO 


CRY—a groan—a crash ! 

The workmen at the foot of the 
great chimney at the Whitehall Road 
electric power works, Leeds, sprang 
to one side and looked hastily sky- 
wards as a big hammer came hurtling through 
the open iron-girdered roof of the old boiler- 
house into the débris of broken metal-work and 
masonry that lay around the foot of the chimney. 

Two hundred feet above the ground, against 
the blue sky of a clear but bitterly cold December 
day, soared the great square column of the 
chimney that was shortly to be demolished. Its 
massive head, overhanging the face of the chim- 
ney itself by several feet, was crowned with a 
cornice of huge stones, each one of which weighed 
over a ton. Three men were working high up 
above, on the face of the chimney, and as the 
hammer came crashing to the ground the workers 
at the base instinctively looked aloft, for the cry 
they heard was a sudden yell of warning, while 
the groan that followed sounded like the last 
inarticulate exclamation from the throat of a 
man who had received a death-blow that had 


The chimney on which Esau Mayall was working when he met 
with the terrible experience bere related. 


knocked the breath from his body. The hammer, 
crashing to the ground an instant later, told its 
own terrible story. There was trouble up aloft. 

Three men, as already stated, were working 
on the chimney. The Leeds Corporation autho- 
rities are extending their electric power works, 
and the chimney was to be demolished brick by 
brick to make room for a new engine-house, the 
smoke-shaft for which was to be erected some 
distance away. Owing to the congested nature 
of the buildings in the vicinity, it was impossible 
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to fell the old chimney in the ordinary way, and instead 
of being undercut at the bottom and dropped in one 
solid column, as is usually done where there is room for 
a chimney to fall without injury to the surrounding pro- 
perty, this shaft was being demolished stone by stone and 
brick by brick. 
The work of demolition had to begin at the summit— 
two hundred feet in air—and in order to reach it the 
three steeplejacks were busy fixing ladders up the side 
by means of iron holdfasts driven into the face of the 
brickwork. Two of the men, Stephen Rafter and Esau 
Mayall, hailed from St. Helens, in Lancashire. The other 
was a Leeds man who preferred to be known simply as 
“Uncle Sam.” Rafter, a splendid specimen of the English 
workman, twenty-eight years of age, powerfully built, 
clear-eyed, quiet in voice and manner, was fixing the 
holdfasts and lashing the ladders as, one after another, 
they were hauled up from the bottom on a rope and pulley. 
Ladder after ladder had been hoisted up and fixed, until 
the point near the top was reached where the massive 
masonry at the head of the chimney hcgins to project, 
some twenty feet below the cornice. As each ladder was 
made secure Rafter mounted 
higher, fixing the pulley for 
the next lift and the hold- . 
fasts for the next ladder. ad 


In his pockets were his fi He 
chisels, in his belt a heavy es a 
hammer. Eighty feet below, ( 
and a hundred feet from i 


the bottom of the chimney, 
was Mayall, who, while 
clinging to the ladder with 
one hand and his feet, 
helped to work the heavy 
rope that dangled from the 
pulley far above down to 
the bottom of the chimney, 
where “Uncle Sam” stood 
directing the men who 
hauled the ladders up. 

A ladder had just been 
fixed, and the men were 
easing off the descending 
end of the rope, when sud- 
denly the line 
caught the heavy 
hammer in 
Rafter’s belt and 
pulled it out. 
Rafter made a 


“There he bung in 
mid-air, one let 
twisted round a frail 
ladder, and his body 
upside down. 
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clutch for the hammer, and nearly jerked him- 
self off the ladder in doing so, but too late. He 
cried out to warn the man below, but the hammer 
fell almost as fast as the sound travelled. In- 
stinctively Mayall ducked his head and twisted 
one leg round a rung of the ladder ; then, with 
a sickening thud, the hammer struck him a 
terrible blow on the back of the head, crushing 
in the back of his skull, and with an awful groan 
he collapsed. 

As the men in the works below and the passers- 
by in the street looked up they were horrified to 
see Mayall suddenly throw up his arms and fall 
backwards. ‘There he hung in mid-air, one 
leg twisted round a frail ladder, his body upside 
down, and blood streaming from his head. 
Death seemed inevitable, for that twisted leg 
could not hold the weight of his body very long, 
and if he slipped the fall of a hundred feet meant 
certain death; while, even if his leg held out, 
he must speedily bleed to death from the ghastly 
wound in his head. Luckily, the instinctive 
twisting of his leg round the ladder gave Mayall 
his one hope of rescue, for the work of fixing 
the ladders had been well done, and that particu- 
Jar ladder held firm even under the sudden wrench 
when the unconscious man fell outwards and hung 
head downwards in the air. 

An instant later the onlookers were thrilled 
to witness the start of one of the bravest deeds 
in the annals of the stecplejack’s profession. 

A single glance below was enough to show 
Rafter what had happened ; a single glance aloft 
told “ Uncle Sam” the same tale. Four steps 
at a time, sometimes slipping by his hands and 
sometimes seeming almost to drop a few feet 
down the sheer face of the chimney, Rafter 
rushed down to where his unconscious comrade 
hung, while at the same time “ Uncle Sam” 
hurried up towards him from below. 

“ How long did it take me to reach him?” 
said Rafter afterwards. ‘“ Well, I should say 
about four hours. I never came down a ladder 
so fast in my life, and by the clock I suppose it 
would be a few seconds, but to me it seemed 
hours before I reached him and got hold of him.” 

Seizing hold of the unconscious Mayall with 
one hand, Rafter held on to prevent him slipping 
until “ Uncle Sam ” had climbed up from below. 
When the unconscious man was reached, how- 
ever, the real difficulty only began. How was 
he to be lifted upright, and how was his leg to 
be untwisted from the ladder, a hundred feet in 
the air, by men who must themselves cling on 
somewhere to the slender rungs 2 Here was the 
problem that must be solved, and solved quickly, 
for Mayall was rapidly bleeding to death. 
Moreover, under the strain of his weight his leg 
was untwisting, and at any moment he might 


slip and crash to the bottom of the shaft, taking 
his companions with him. The difficulty was 
great and urgent. 

Clinging to the ladder with both hands, 
“Uncle Sam” got his head under the shoulders 
of the unconscious man and slowly pressed him 
upwards, while Rafter, clinging to the ladder 
with one hand, strained every muscle to lift. In 
the works below men got a great tarpaulin, and 
a dozen pairs of hands stretched it tight, ready 
to catch those above in the fall that seemed 
inevitable. But the men on the ladder held on, 
and slowly, inch by inch, they pressed Mayall 
upwards until he was once more in an upright 
position. Then, with desperate tenacity, Rafter 
held him close to the ladder while ‘‘ Uncle Sam ” 
descended for a rope. From the iron girders of 
the half-demolished shed a rope was passed up 
to him, and with this he hurried up the ladder 
once more. Then Sam, stretching his arms 
completely round the unconscious Mayall and 
grasping both sides of the ladder, held him fast 
while Rafter, with the aid of his teeth and one 
hand, slipped the line round Mayall’s body and 
fastened it with a reef-knot. The rest of the 
rope he passed across his own shoulder and under 
his arm, managing again, with the aid of his 
teeth, to fix it there with another knot. 

Then began the struggle to lift the dead weight 
of Mayall’s body so as to release his leg. With 
veins standing out like whipcord and every 
muscle strained to its utmost, the two men 
lifted, Rafter on the rung above with the rope 
round his shoulders, and “* Uncle Sam,” standing 
below the unconscious man, using his head as a 
lever while he clung to the ladder with both 
hands. 

At length the desperate efforts of the two men 
began to tell, and slowly Mayall’s inert body was 
raised, little by little, until at last it swung 
clear of the ladder and hung, a hundred feet in 
air, suspended merely by the rope round one 
man’s neck and resting on the neck and head of 
another man. It was a situation full of peril. 

By this time a great crowd had gathered in the 
road outside the works, and from the Great 
Northern Railway Hotel close by, as well as 
from the windows of offices, factories, and 
workshops, anxious faces watched the struggle 
for the unconscious man’s life. A great sigh of 
relief went up as Mayall’s body swung clear. 
The first phase of the struggle was over, but it 
left Rafter and his companion with sweat pour- 
ing down their faces and muscles trembling from 
the strain. It was all they could do to cling to 
the ladder, gasping for breath meanwhile. 

A moment's pause to recover their strength, 
and the men moved again, lowering Mayall's 
body carefully until the next rung was reached, 
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and then the next, and the next. 
Each step seemed to take an 
age, and only mountaineers and 
those who know by experience 
what work on a vertical ladder 
means can appreciate the full 
difficulty of the task. Neither 
of the rescuers could take the 
full weight of their helpless com- 
rade without being 
pulled off the ladder, 
and to descend step 
after step without 
shifting the balance and 
without letting go 


“Slowly, inch by inch, they pressed Mayall upwards. 


required strength and endurance beyond the and another rest, and so on. Ten steps at a time 
normal. they descended, lowering the still unconscious 

Ten steps were negotiated in this way, and Mayall until, after what seemed to the onlookers 
then for a moment the men paused to get their —_an age of waiting, the girder roof of the building 
breath again. Refreshed, they essayed ten more below was reached and a mighty cheer went up 
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as a dozen eager hands were stretched out to 
receive the brave men and their injured com- 
rade. Even this, however, required care, for 
the roof was thirty feet above ground, and a 
single slip or false step might mean a bad accident. 
Carefully Mayall’s body was taken in hand and 
lowered to the men who were still holding the 
tarpaulin below. Willing hands then grasped 
Rafter and “ Uncle Sam,” who, when the strain 
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when it was all over. », I wasn't exactly 
afraid; but you see it isn’t easy to tie a knot 
with your teeth, and I wasn’t sure it might not 
slip and let him fall. 

“*T wasn't afraid for myself. It is the nastiest 
accident I’ve been in, and the worst part was 
lifting him up to get his leg out. I suppose 
people would call the work dangerous, but it all 
depends what you’re used to. I’ve been at it 


Stephen Rafter and “ Uncle Sam,” who, working at 


dizzy height, pluckily rescued their comrade from a 


terrible death. 


was over, felt the reaction and exhaustion which 
follow a supreme effort. For a moment or two 
they reeled, exhausted, against the chimney, 
but they were powerful men, and after a brief 
test they were able to descend to the ground, 
where they at once became the centre of an 
eager group of workmen and works officials, 
who warmly congratulated them on their 
courage and endurance. Meanwhile, the ambu- 
lance speedily conveyed Mayall to the General 
Infirmary. 

“ Afraid ? ” said Rafter, answering a question, 


ever since I left school, and it’s no more dan- 
gerous than other thin, It’s just as easy to fix 
the last ladder as the first ; the height doesn’t 
matter. It’s just the same whether you're 
working a yard above the ground or two hundred 
feet.” 

Replying to a suggestion that the consequences 
of an accident might be somewhat different < 
the greater height, Rafter answered, with hi 
quiet voice and slow, amused smile, ‘“‘ Perhaps 
so; but I’ve never had whaty ou might call an 
accident.” 


The Adventures of 
Howard Blackburn. 


By the Right Hon. SIR EDWARD MORRIS, P.C., 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland. 


ILLUSTRATED BY N. SOTHEBY PITCHER. 


Some men are born to perils; others go out in search of them, Howard Blackburn belongs to 
the latter category. After a terrible experience on the fishing grounds, where he drove before a storm, 
five days and nights without food, with the dead body of his mate for company, and his hands 
frozen round the oars, this remarkable man deliberately embarked on a series of transatlantic 
voyages in tiny cockleshells—recklessly tempting death, as it seemed to more cautious folk. Sir 
Edward Morris tells the amazing story of Blackburn's first escape and his subsequent adventures. 


IT is just twenty-five years since I 
first visited Little River, twenty-one 
miles east of Burgeo, on the south 
coast of Newfoundland. On the 
evening of my second day there, 
returning from a fishing excursion, I heard from 
my guide the astounding story of Howard 
Blackburn and his marvellous escape from 
death. 

In 1914, when at Burgeo, I went over the 
incident again with my friend, Magistrate Small, 
from whom I obtained further particulars. The 
story aptly illustrates the time-worn adage that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” A three- 
volume novel might be written from the facts 
which make up the narrative—the tragedy of 
the cruel sea, the romance of quict lives, and the 
heroism of those who go down to the sea in ships. 
At the present time I shall have to content 
myself with the barest outline. 

With flags flying, in good trim, with fresh 
bait, iced down, and everything promising for a 
successful halibut voyage, the schooner Grace L. 
Fears sailed out of Gloucester Harbour, bound 
for the Burgeo Banks. After fishing there for 
three weeks, with fair success, the crew, on the 
morning of January 25th, 1883, left the schooner’s 
side in eight dorics, shortly after dawn, to over- 
haul their trawls. The position of the vessel 
was at that time about thirty miles from the 
Newfoundland coast. 

In one of the dories was Howard Blackburn, 
by birth a Nova Scotian from Port Medway, 
but then a citizen of the United States, and 
Thomas Welch, a native of Newfoundland. The 
weather was not stormy, but it had been threat- 
ening snow. The two men had only been a 
short while away from the vessel when the 
wind started to blow and the snow fell thicker 


and thicker. The hauling of the trawls half- 
filled the dory with halibut, and the boat con- 
tinued to ride with safety the sea which the 
freshening breeze had raised. As the day wore 
on the wind veered from south-east to north- 
west. The effect of this was to alter the fisher- 
men’s position with regard to their vessel, 
placing them to leeward. On realizing this both 
men started to pull towards the schooner, but 
owing to the strong wind and the buffeting waves 
they were ultimately forced to anchor. 

Shortly after dark the weather cleared, and 
they could discern the schooner’s riding-light, 
as well as the flare-up which their shipmates 
maintained on board to indicate their where- 
abouts. On seeing their ship, Blackburn and 
Welch pulled up their anchor and put all their 
energies into an effort to reach her, but owing 
to the wind, which by this time had increased to 
almost a gale, no headway could be made. An 
attempt was then made to anchor again, but 
they had evidently drifted over the shoal ground 
and were now in deep water, and could get no 
anchorage. Accordingly their dory drifted 
helplessly away to leeward. Their first night 
was spent in the open boat, with the weather 
bitterly cold and a piercing wind. They had no 
food or water, and both men were occupied 
pretty well the whole time in keeping the dory 
free of water. At that season of the year there 
is not much daylight before seven o'clock, and 
dawn brought them no sight of their ship. 

Giving up all hope of reaching the schooner, 
the two men set to work to lighten their boat by 
throwing overboard their trawls and_ fish ; 
then, with their oars, they helped their frail 
craft to drift towards the land. The wind 
increasing towards noon, it was not deemed safe 
to continue running before the heavy sea, and 
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They could discern the schooner’s riding-light, as well as the fh 


hich their shipmates maintained on board to indicate 
their whereabou 


accordingly they “ hove to” with an improvised in that position, when he required to row all he 


drag, made by attaching a trawl-keg to a small would have to do would be to slip his hands 
winch, Whilst up this drag or sea- over the oars. 
anchor Blackburn had the misfortune to lose During the whole of that day and the followir 
ittens overboard—a mishap which largely night the boat lay to the drag, rising and falling 
his after-suffering Shortly after- on the heavy seas, while the two men continually 
both his hands became frozer On bailed out the water that drove on board. At 
ing this he saw that there was nothing left five o'clock the following morning poor Welch 
‘or him but to grasp the oars, so that his hands succumbed to the terrible cold, hunger, and 
might freeze around them. With them set stiff exposure, and quietly lay back and died. 
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“ Blackburn's time was fully occupied in bailing the boat.” 


weather conditions that day were much_ the 
same, Blackburn's time being fully occupied in 
bailing the boat as best he could with his frozen 
hands. Another night passed and another day 
dawned, and rowing all that day he again 
anchored with his drag for the night. 

Early the next morning, resuming rowing, he 
saw the first sign of land. Pulling on all that 
day until the night, the solitary castaway again 
threw out his drag, and on the following day— 
Sunday—reached the mouth of Little River, 


just inside the headlands, where he saw a house. 
The house was unoccupied, but served as a 
welcome shelter for Blackburn. He had the 
misfortune, however, to get his dory stove-in 
against the landing-stage during the night. In 
order to repair her next morning he had to lift 
Welch’s body out, and as the exhausted man 
endeavoured to get the corpse up the stage-head 
it fell into twelve feet of water. 

Having repaired the dory Blackburn headed 
her west, and after a few hours’ rowing up the 
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river was glad- 
dened by the 
sight of the 
people who 
lived there. 
Notwithstand- 
ing his terrible 
condition — he 
had been 
practically 
without food, 
except for por- 
tions of the 
frozen raw hali- 
but, for five 
days and five 
nights,and had 
rift ia struggled = on 
with handsand 
feet frozen — 
this lion- 
hearted man refused any assistance for himself 
until the men went and recovered the body of 
his unfortunate dory-mate. 

Within a few minutes after landing Blackburn 
was comfortably housed in the home of one 
Francis Lishman, where cod-oil and flour, the 
local remedy, were applied to draw the frost 
from his feet and hands. In this process he 
must have suffered excruciating pain. There 
was no doctor available nearer than Burgeo. 
The frozen fingers and thumbs of both his hands 
had been worn away in the work of rowing, and 
during the days that followed gangrene set in, 
nothing being left in the end except two stumps. 
The heel and three toes of the night foot were 
also completely destroyed, as well as some of 
the toes of the left foot. 

On May 3rd Blackburn left Burgeo, where he 
had gone a few days earlier for medical treat- 
ment, and proceeded to Gloucester. The body 
of Welch, which had been brought to Burgeo 
at the same time, was buried in the Church of 
England cemetery. The people of Gloucester 
subscribed five hundred dollars for Blackburn, 
and started him in business. It must be recorded 
to his credit that, having once established himself, 
he returned the whole amount, unsought, to the 
citizens, and it was transferred to the Fishermen's 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 


Howard Blackburn, who w: 


storm for five days and ni 
food. ine smell bost thirty milca off the 
Newfoundland coast. 


If my tale were to stop here it would be 
remarkable enough, as illustrating the powers of 
human endurance ; but this terrible experience 
would seem to have been only the beginning of 
the venturesome career of this most wonderful 
man. 

One would think that, after having been in 
such deadly peril, escaping almost by a miracle, 


Blackburn, in his maimed condition, would have 
been content to live at home in quiet and com- 
fort for the rest of his life. But, no; his escape 
seems only to have fired him with a desire for 
further adventure. 

In 1889, in a small thirty-foot sloop called 
the Great Western, he crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
alone, sailing from Gloucester, Mass., on June 
17th, and arriving in Gloucester, England, on 
August 18th, after a voyage of sixty-two 
days. 

On October 18th, 1897, in company with some 
friends, he sailed for the Klondike in the schooner 
Hattie J. Phitlips. 

In June, 1901, he again crossed the Atlantic 
alone in tha twenty-five-foot sloop Great Republic, 
having left Gloucester, Mass., on June gth, 
arriving at Lisbon, Portugal, on July 1 
just thirty-nine days. 

In 1903 he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
again cross the Atlantic in the seventeen-foot 
dory America, sailing from Gloucester, Mass., 
on June 17th. On Sunday, July 5th, when a 
hundred and sixty miles south-east of Cape 
Canso, Nova Scotia, his little craft was stove in 
by a heavy sea, and he abandoned the voyage, 
was picked up, and returned to Sydney, Cape 
Breton, 

Blackburn has now settled down in Gloucester, 
Mass., where he runs a tobacco store at 289, 
Main Street. 


Howard Blackburn's house in Gloucester, Mass., where 
he now runs a tobacco store. 
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of 
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Chaco.” 


A MISSIONARY’S 
ADVENTURES 
IN AN 
UNKNOWN LAND. 


By JOSEPH HEIGHTON. 


Mr. W. Barbrooke Grubb. 


Mr. W. Barbrooke Grubb, the subject of this article, went to the Paraguayan Chaco twenty-five 

years ago, when the region was utterly unknown, inhabited only by fierce tribes of treacherous 

savages who were reputed to be addicted to cannibalism. Everyone said it was equivalent to 

suicide to go there, but Mr. Grubb went, alone and unarmed. This narrative sets forth some of the 

exciting experiences that befell this plucky pioneer in a land where practically every man’s hand 
was against him. 


JT is tantamount to committing 
H suicide.” That was what Govern- 
ment officials, explorers, settlers, 
traders, and others in Paraguay 
told Mr. W. Barbrooke Grubb, 
twenty-five years ago, when he announced his 
intention of penetrating into the unknown 
regions of the Gran Chaco alone, and living among 
the aboriginals. The Right Rev. W. H. Stirling, 
first Bishop of the Falkland Isles, wished to 
develop the work of the South American Mission- 
ary Society there, and Mr. Grubb answered the 
call. 

He was only twenty-three at the time, but no 
one realized more than himself the great dangers 
of the enterprise. To-day, however, he is alive 


and well, pursuing his work with the gratification 
of knowing that he has overcome perils and 
obstacles sufficient to daunt the bravest of 
explorers. 

So prevalent was the opinion, however, that 
he would inevitably lose his life that on three 
occasions, owing to his prolonged absence, and 
to reports from river Indians, the rumour of his 
death was readily accepted. Once it was only 
by making a forced voyage all night in a canoe 
that he was able to prevent an official announce- 
ment of his decease being sent home by the 
British Consul at Asuncion. 

Before Mr. Grubb’s time no white man had 
been allowed to reside among the Lengua tribes 
of the Chaco region, which is situated in the heart 
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of South America, thirteen hundred miles’ from 
Buenos Aires by way of the River Plate. It 
extends along the river bank for some fourteen 
hundred miles and westward for about two 
hundred miles—an area as large as Great 
Britain. 

At various intervals travellers had sought to 
penetrate the country, and Paraguayan soldiers 
had also endeavoured to explore it, but of those 
who had entered none had been allowed to 
remain. Many were murdered by the natives ; 
some fled, escaping only with great difficulty. 

The atcitude of the 
Lenguas towards 
white men in those 
early days is illus- 
trated by the tragedy 
of astrange foreigner, 
evidently a stragyler 
from some exploring 
party, who arrived 
one night at an 
Indian village. He 
was exhausted and 
hungry, his clothes 
were in tatters, and, 
approaching cau- 
tiously, he sat down 
by one of the fires. 
The Indians spoke to 
him, but as he did 
not understand their 
language, they could 
make nothing of him, 
They conferred 
among themselves, 
and concluded that 
the stranger could 
have no good purpose 
there, and might 
probably, if spared, 
show an attacking 
party of foreigners 
the way into their 
country. Therefore, 
without more ado, 
they dispatched him 
with their clubs 
where he sat. , 

The very name Chaco was mentioned by many 
people whom Mr. Grubb met in accents of dread 
and horror. The Lenguas were generally re- 
garded as the most barbarous of the eight to 
ten million aboriginals who inhabit South 
America, and many of whom even to-day 
remain unvisited by any white man. Mr. Grubb 
knew that the Chaco Indians were treacherous, 
vicious, and said to be given to cannibalism. 
Moreover, owing to their amazing superstitions, 


A typical Lengua witch-doctor—These gentry were bitter enemies to 
the missionary, 


they perpetrated the most horrible tortures on 
their captives, and even on their relatives and 
friends, “‘ when evil spirits walked.” 

Had he met with an accident, or fallen sick 
during his solitary sojourn among the Lenguas, 
he would in all probability have been buried 
alive; for not only do they not distinguish 
very carefully between prolonged unconscious- 
ness and actual death, but among their many 
amiable customs is that of burying a person 
alive before the sun sets if there is any likeli- 
hood of death occurring during the night. 

Naturally the 
witch-doctors, whom 
chiefs and people 
alike feared greatly, 
sought the intruder’s 
death. They en- 
deavoured to incite 
the people against 
him by declaring that 
he was a great 
criminal, who had 
been cast out of his 
own tribe; that he 
had the power of the 
Evil Eye, and> was 
on the most intimate 
and friendly terms 
with the powers of 
Darkness—assertions 
which placed Mr. 
Grubb’s life in dire 
peril, for the Lenguas 
have the greatest 
horror of evil spirits 
and darkness. 

The most mar- 
vellous powers were 
attributed to him. 
He was supposed to 
be able to hypnotize 
men and animals ; 
to bring up the 
storms and south 
winds at will; and 
to be capable of any 
amount of endurance 
on account of the 
wonderful concoctions (chiefly medicine) which 
he possessed. What was more dangerous still 
was the report which the witch-doctors spread 
about that he had really come to exploit the 
country of the Lenguas for timber or anything 
else of value. When Mr. Grubb’s intention of 
making a cart-road from the River Para 
into the interior became known to the med 
men, they worked steadily for three months to 
get rid of him. They would not resort to open 
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violence on account of the fear, arising from their 
extraordinary superstitions, that the white man’s 
disembodied spirit might be more dangerous 
and troublesome to them than he himself was 
in the flesh. Thanks to the kindly warnings 
of one or two friendly Indians, however, Mr. 
Grubb managed to escape the snares set for him 
by the witch-doctors and to carry out his project 
of making a cart-road, without which it was 
hopeless to get material into the interior. 
The war against the witch-doctors, 
however, was not without its humour 
at times. On one occasion Mr. Grubb 
heard a great uproar in the village. 
Rushing to the scene, he found a 
woman stretched on the ground, 
throwing herself about violently. Four 


men were holding her down by the limbs, 
while a wizard bending over her, trying to 
drive out the spirits. 

He at once saw it was simply a case of hysteria. 
Bidding the witch-doctor desist from his per- 
formances, and telling the people that he had a 
potent drug which would very soon restore the 
patient, Mr. Grubb returned to his hut and 
brought back with him some strong liquid 
ammonia. When he applied a liberal dose to 


“The wizard nearly fell down from the shock.” 
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the woman’s nose on a handkerchief, the effect 
was instantaneous, much to the astonishment of 
the people. 

A short time afterwards the wizard of the 
village sought him privately, and asked for some 
of the wonderful 
medicine. Mr. Grubb 
gave him a sniff of the 
bottle with the cork 
right out, and the effect 
was almost more 
marked than in the 
case of the woman. The 
wizard nearly fell down 
from the shock. Mr. 
Grubb asked him if he 
would like to take some 
with him, but as soon 
as he could speak he 
emphatically declined. 
No doubt he ceased to 
wonder why the spirits 
left the woman so 
quickly. 

Equally amusing was 
an incident which arose 
out of Mr. Grubb’s 
fight against strong 
drink. The difficulties 
he was faced with in 
regard to this evil will 
be obvious when it is 
explained that the 
feast days of the 
Lenguas generally con- 
sisted of prolonged 
drunken orgies lasting 
for three or four days, when vast quantities of 
various intoxicating liquors made by the Chaco 
tribes were consumed. That they preferred 
these to foreign liquors is evident from the 
remark made by an old chief living near the 
River Paraguay, who had given way very greatly 
to the rum craving. One day he came into Mr. 
Grubb’s hut and asked the missionary how he 
was. Mr. Grubb replied that he was suffering 
from a very severe headache. 

“Ah,” said the old chief, sagely, “I told you 
that Paraguayan rum was no good, but you 
won't drink our stuff.” 

From the moment he set foot in Chaco Mr. 
Grubb declared open war against the witch- 
doctors, and treated their boasted powers with 
contempt, although he was alone and unarmed. 
He made up his mind that to have begun his 
work under armed protection would only have 
incensed the Indians against him, and that if 
possible he must never show fear, although it 


was sometimes very difficult not to betray signs 
Vol. xxxv.—15. 


Holding up fire to the sun to induce it to shine—This custom 
is probably a relic of the old Inca sun-worship. 


of nervousness when in a tight corner, Any 
symptom of fear, however, would have been his 
undoing. On one occasion, when the Indians 
were very angry with him, a man actually fixed 
an arrow in his bow, and, pushing the point 
against the missionary’s 
chest, threatened to 
drive it through him. 
“T could clearly see,” 
said Mr. Grubb, “ that 
he was only trying to 
intimidate me, and I 
managed to burst out 
into a fit of—I must 
confess—very insincere 
and forced laughter. 
The man shrank back 
surprised, and, following 
up my advantage, I 
abused him heartily 
and took the first 
opportunity to go off 
with assumed disdain, 
but really to avoid 
further danger.” 

It was very ticklish 
work in those early 
days, and had it not 
been for the high- 
handed methods Mr. 
Grubb adopted he 
would never have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming 
the hostility of the 
natives, let alone have 
gained a hearing 
among them. He had 
the greatest difficulty on his first journey into 
the interior in obtaining guides, and even the 
five he ultimately secured deserted him as they 
drew near the village of Kilmesakthlapomap 
(“the place of burnt pigs ”’). 

Apparently they were afraid of the reception 
they would meet with for bringing a strange 
foreigner into the place. Mr. Grubb, however, 
determined to go on, and his sudden arrival alone 
in the village filled the natives with astonishment. 
In spite of their threatening attitude, Mr. Grubb 
determined to take a firm stand, and, beckoning 
to a young Indian standing by, he ordered him to 
take his horse to water. Then, his vocabulary 
being somewhat limited, he made signs to a 
woman that he would camp under a shady tree 
near by, and, pointing to a fire, told her to take 
it and place it there for his convenience. 

Beating off the village dogs with his whip, he 
proceeded to select a piece of pumpkin here and 
a few potatoes there, which he gave to another 
Indian and signed to him to put under the tree. 
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Then he called one of the voys and sent him off 
with his kettle to a swamp for water, and after 
the arrangements for his comfort were com- 
plete proceeded to rest himself in full view of 
the village. It was a daring attitude to adopt, 
but Mr. Grubb knew that his safety depended 
upon his showing absolute fearlessness, and 
making the Indians obey him, To threaten 
them or to have displayed arms would un- 
doubtedly have resulted in his death, for the 
Indians did not want him. They were suspicious 
of him and fully realized that he was only one 


Tifle his belongings, in order to see what attitude 
he would take. Mr. Grubb, however, circum- 
vented them by sleeping on the top of most of 
his baggage. When they thought he was asleep, 
dark figures stealthily moved around, fumbling 
at his baggage and endeavouring to purloin his 
belongings. They disappeared precipitately, how- 
ever, when he suddenly jumped up and shouted 
at them, and, although he spent an anxious and 
watchful night, no more marauders appeared. 
A further illustration of Mr. Grubb’s deter- 
mination to prove the white man’s superiority, 
although the experiment was attended 
with great risk, is afforded by an 
incident which occurred early in 1891, 
when a quantity of goods were stolen 
from a certain store. Mr. Grubb 
announced his intention of following 
up the thieves, although he wes 


“ Pushing the point against the missionary’s chest, he threatened to drive it through him.” 


among many. And, although his air of authority 
puzzled them and made them obey him, they 
determined to test him that night. 

Arrant thieves, they made up their minds to 


warned that the natives were in a dangerous 
mood. He knew, however, that if they were 
not made to give up the loot, they would regard 
him with little fear or respect. Ultimately, aiter 
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a journey of about twenty miles, he found the 
culprits at a place called Neantamama. Defiant 
and insolent, they refused to give up the goods, 
and when he told them that they would be 
regarded as “‘ thieves and sneaking foxes” all 
along the River Paraguay they got angry and 
threatened to kill him. Eventually Mr. Grubb, 
after a prolonged palaver, won over one of the 
chiefs to his side, and ultimately it was arranged 
that the Indians should repay the value of what 
they had stolen in skins and feathers. These 
were procured in a few days, and Mr. Grubb 
was able to return them to the store as 
compensation for the theft. 

The pilfering habits of the natives were a great 
source of trouble to Mr. Grubb, and even after 
he had established himself at Neantamama, he 
suffered badly from their depredations. One 
night he was awakened by a rustling noise outside 
his hut. At first he thought it was a dog, but 
the careful way in which the grass at the fuot of 
the wall was being torn out finally convinced him 
that it was a man. Presently a dark, shaggy 
head wormed its way through the wall. Gently 
loosening the folds of his mosquito-net from 
beneath his sheepskin bed, which stood within 
a few feet of the wall, Mr. Grubb shot out his 
hand, caught a firm hold on the intruder’s back 
hair, and pinned his face to the ground. 

It was a most ludicrous sizht to see the native, 
thus caught in a trap, lying on his stomach, his 
face wedged downwards. and his legs on the 
other side of the wall of the hut. When Mr. 
Grubb inquired who he was he discovered from 
the muffled sounds that it was a man named 
“ Alligator Stomach.” When asked what he 
was doing, he coolly said that he had heard dogs 
near the hut, and, fearing for the safety of Mr. 
Grubb’s meat, had simply come to drive them 
out! From which it will be gathered that the 
Lengua is as ingenious with his excuses as he 
is wily in his behaviour. 

A greater peril threatened, however, when Mr. 
Grubb endeavoured to interfere with the Lenguas’ 
horrible practices of infanticide and burying alive. 
The custom of centuries has led the Lenguas to 
kill half their children at birth, and in particular 
to destroy all twins. There is a certain logical 
reason for doing this. The Indians lead a nomadic 
life, and they argue that their comfort and liveli- 
hood depend upon there not being too many 
of them. At one time more than half the infant 
children of the different tribes were destroyed 
at birth, the Indians hoping by thus restricting 
the population to always secure a plentiful supply 
of food. Seldom more than two children were 
reared in any one family, and so many female 
children were put to death that sufficient did 
Not remain to provide wives for the men, and 


many of these in consequence had to remain 
unmarried. 

The first child in a family, if a girl, was in- 
variably put to death, and the infant child of a 
mother who died was always buried in the grave, 
alive or dead, with the deceased mother. 

There are other superstitious reasons which 
cause infanticide to be largely practised among 
the Lenguas. If the child is of dark skin at 
the time of its birth it is regarded as unlucky— 
a potent reason for putting it to death—while 
twins are always destroyed at birth, as being 
less likely to grow up strong and robust than 
single children. Mr. Grubb relates how one 
Indian woman, now a Christian, gave birth to 
twins some nine years ago. The greatest pre- 
cautions had to be taken lest the grandmother 
should murder the children, as she certainly 
would have done if a suitable opportunity had 
presented itself. 

These details will enable readers to understand 
the great danger which Mr. Grubb ran when he 
determined, while at a certain village, to save the 
life of a three-months-old child, whose mother 
had died during a severe epidemic of influenza. 
No sooner had the breath left the woman’s body 
than the husband and another man appeared 
before Mr. Grubb, who had in the meantime 
taken possession of the child, and demanded that 
it should be placed alive, according to their 
custom, in the grave of its mother. 

The missionary refused to give up the child 
for such a horrible purpose, and other men arriv- 
ing to inquire the reason of the delay, the natives 
became angry at his opposition and assumed a 
very threatening attitude. After much argu- 
ment and pleading, however, Mr. Grubb, mainly 
owing to one of the young chiefs taking his part, 
was allowed to keep the child, only to be met with 
fierce abuse from the women when he endeavoured 
to find a nurse for the youngster. Even the 
child's sister, a girl of about eighteen, not only 
refused all help, but was more abusive than the 
rest. 

When Mr. Grubb called to some of the people 
to assist him in catching a goat, in order that 
he might get some milk for the child, they not 
only flatly refused, and forbade him to get the 
milk himself, but drove him from the village with 
the child, saying that as the ghost of the mother 
would shortly arrive, looking for her baby, 
and he had been mad enough: to run such risks, 
he must take them alone. The consequence was 
that he was obliged to camp right away from the 
village with the baby. 

For ten days, Mr. Grubb confesses, he lived 
through a terrible period of anxiety and constant 
dread. His main idea was to reach the River 
Paraguay, about a hundred miles off; but the 
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Indians absolutely refused to act as guides, and 
Mr. Grubb knew it was hopeless to endeavour to 
penetrate the forests alone, for it we 


thing to lose oneself in’ their 
trackless wilds. What made 
matters worse was his great diffi- 
culty in feeding the child. 
Picture to yourselves a bachelor, 
burdened with a three-months- 
old baby, among hostile savages. 
He was reduced to such straits 
that he had to resort to theft, 
and, watching his opportunity, 
steal every egy he could find. 
On several occasions Mr 
Grubb was fortunate enough to 
waylay a goat wandering some 
distance from the village, and 
thus secure a little milk. 
Eventually, however, five of 
the natives, including the father 
of the child, seeing how deter- 
mined Mr. Grubb was to carry 
out his purpose, agreed to ac- 
company him to the river; but 
Mr. Grubb feared trickery and 
treachery, and it was with the 
utmost relief that, after sever 
days and nights in the forest, he 
was able to hand over the child 


to the wife of a missionary resident in Concepcion. 

The sequel, however, was a sad and unfortunate 
one, for six months later the child died. 
in itself was a source of much grief for Mr. 


s the easiest 


Poit, the 
Grubb's life 


This 


Grubb, who had hoped, had the child lived, that 
she might have saved others from the fate which 
shé so narrowly escaped. 


‘The worst feature of 
the incident, however, was that 
when the Indians heard of the 
death they became more than 
ever convinced theirs was the 
best and only method of disposing 
of such motherless children, 

For some time after this 
exciting episode Mr. Grubb, or, 
to give him the native name by 
which he is known in the Chaco, 
“ Yiphenabanyetik,” steadily 
pursued his work without any 
great dangers arising, and such 
good progress did he make that 
he felt in 1896 that he could 
take a holiday and leave on 
his first furlough to England. 
Strangely enough, it was this 
visit which led to what is per- 
haps his most terrible experience. 

Before leaving for England 
Mr. Grubb placed certain matters 
in charge of an Indian named 
Poit, a highly intellectual 
Lengua, whom he had every 
reason to believe was faithful 
to him. He also left in Poit's 


charge certain cattle for victualling and pro- 
viding for a certain mission station which, on 
his return to the Chaco, Mr. Grubb hoped to 
establish firmly in a new district. Apparently, 


A party of Lenguas in their dug-out canoe. 
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however, Poit, like many of the other Indians, 
thought that Mr. Grubb would never return, 
and that he was leaving them because his 
health had broken down and he could not 
carry on the work any longer. 

The consequence was that Poit appropriated 
the cattle and disposed of them to his own per- 
sonal advantage. Naturally, therefore, he was 
very much alarmed when, months later, Mr. 
Grubb returned. ‘The first intimation Mr. Grubb 
had of Poit’s dishonesty was when some of the 
natives of the district which he had told Poit 
to visit with the cattle came to him and asked 
when he was going to begin work among them. 
Other thefts having occurred, notably in regard 
to a couple of guns, Mr. Grubb determined that 
the matter must be cleared up without delay, 
for the Indians seemed very unsettled and 
restless. 

Accordingly he set off for the interior with six 
guides, Poit acting as headman. All went well 
for a day or two, and then Mr. Grubb, going on 
ahead with Poit, noticed that the other Indians 
were not in sight. He did not, however, pay 
much attention to the matter, thinking that they 
lagged behind gathering wild fruit ; and when 
he questioned Poit about them the latter said 
that one of the men had run a long thorn 
into his foot and consequently was unable to 
walk. He added that the others were trying 
to extract it, and would overtake them by the 
evening. 

Mr. Grubb afterwards discovered that the 
treacherous Poit had sent the Indians back with 
strict orders to return to the village they had 
come from, and there to await “ Yiphenaban- 
yetik’s ” return, which might not be for some 
weeks. Suspecting nothing, although he came 
to the conclusion that the other men had 
deserted him, Mr. Grubb went on. His plight 
was a precarious one, on account of the fact that 
the deserting Indians had gone off with all his 
provisions and kit. The only clothes he had 
were those he stood up in—a thin cotton shirt 
and cotton trousers, a hat, no socks, and only a 
pair of rather worn alpergatas (canvas slippers 
with rope soles). 

From another village, however, Mr. Grubb 
managed to get six more Indian guides and 
provisions ; but again the wily, treacherous Poit 
contrived to get rid of them by suggesting they 
should be sent on to the Toothli, the tribe for 
which he was making, to prepare for his arrival. 
Mr. Grubb fell in with the suggestion, and also 
agreed that Poit, who was armed only with 
pointed, wooden barbed arrows and a club, should 
obtain some iron-headed arrows, as jaguars were 
reported in the neighbourhood. Proceeding on 
the journey, Poit, who was now acting as guide, 
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confessed after a time that he was uncertain about 
the track, and ultimately they came to a dead 
stop at a point in the forest where the bush 
seemed impenetrable. 

‘They were in a small clearing, not larger than 
a modcerate-sized room, with dense undergrowth 
all around, and Mr. Grubb saw that they could 
not proceed unless they cut their way through 
the bush. 

““T was bending down,” says Mr. Grubb, “ try- 
ing to clear a way, when suddenly I felt a sharp 
blow on my back, just below the right shoulder- 
blade, close to the spine. I rose up and saw Poit 
about four or five paces off, with a look of horror 
on his face. My first thought was of a jaguar 
—that Poit had shot at one, and in his excite- 
ment hit me instead. I told him to come to my 
assistance, but he cried out: ‘Oh, Mr. Grubb! 
Oh, Mr. Grubb!’ (a most unusual expression, 
the Indians always addressing me by my Indian 
name, Yiphenabanyetik). Then, with a sharp 
cry of pain and terror, ‘ Ak-kai! Ak-kail’ 
he rushed off towards the river and was lost to 
sight.” : 

With blood spurting from his back and pouring 
from his mouth Mr. Grubb—who says that the 
shock seemed to have made him particularly 
clear-headed and fully alive to Poit’s treachery— 
made for the river to refresh himself by plunging 
into the water, as he feared he might faint. The 
water revived him somewhat, and he then pro- 
ceeded to extract the arrow—a most difficult 
and painful operation, owing to its awkward 
position. Only by working it backwards and 
forwards, up and down, was he able to pull it 
out. Luckily, having entered perpendicularly 
and in an oblique direction, it had met with the 
resistance of the ribs. Had it entered horizon- 
tally, the injury to the lungs would have been 
far more serious. 

As it was, Mr. Grubb was in such an exhausted 
condition that while attempting to cross the river 
he nearly sank in mid-stream and was forced to 
climb the opposite bank on all fours. “TI felt 
convinced,” he says, “ from what little medical 
knowledge I possessed, that I could not live 
much longer than an hour, if so long. My 
great desire, therefore, was, if possible, to reach 
the beaten track before I died, so that some pass- 
ing Indian might discover my body and that the 
fact and manner of my death might through him 
reach my friends.” 

Mr. Grubb lay down under a tree to die, placing 
the arrow beside him to tell the tale. To his 
great joy, however, he saw an Indian approaching. 
The native was horrified to find him in such a 
condition. Mr. Grubb was only able to tell the 
native that Poit had shot him, being too weak to 
give any further details, and the native thereupon 
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assisted him with tender care towards a village 
which was close by. 

The natives were grief-stricken at the fate which 
had befallen their friend, for his condition was 
such that they were convinced he was about to 
die. They selected a site for his last resting- 
place under a shady tree, and said that they hoped 
that when dead Mr. Grubb would bear them no 
ill will. It was this conviction on the part of 
the natives that he was sure to die that filled 
Mr. Grubb with terror, for he knew that rather 
than allow him to die during the night, when his 
ghost would assuredly haunt them, they would 
bury him alive before sunset. It was, indeed, 
only by constant efforts of will that Mr. Grubb 
prevented himself from swooning. 

Gradually, however, the missionary got back a 
little strength. He dispatched a native runner 
to the nearest mission station, nearly a hundred 
miles away, and, thanks to the loyalty of the 
Lenguas, the message for assistance was hurried 
forward by relays of runners from village to 
village and soon reached the mission. In the 
meantime, Mr.’ Grubb determined to proceed 
towards the mission station. It was a stupen- 
dous undertaking for a man in his condition, but 
he knew that if he could once cover seventy miles 
of country he would then be within the actual 
sphere of the mission’s influence, and could feel 
comparatively safe. 

Staggering, stumbling, and at times crawling, 
with the blood pouring from the wound owing to 
the exertion, Mr. Grubb, with the assistance of 
the friendly Lenguas, slowly made his way to- 
wards safety. All the time, however, he feared 
treachery on the part of the relatives of Poit, 
who, he thought—quite unjustifiably, as it turned 
out—were likely to kill him in order to hide the 
evidences of their kinsman's crime. To his great 
relief he ultimately met two members of the 
mission party who were riding to find him. By 
this time he was so weak that he had to be held 
on a horse and plied constantly with stimulants, 
and it was only with the help of brandy and 
strong ammonia that his friends were able to get 
him along. 

The natives, indeed, doubted his identity, and 
thought it was the ghost of Mr. Grubb and not 
himself which was making such a strenuous effort 
to reach the mission station, where he ultimately 
arrived, having in eight days covered a hundred 
and ten miles from the scene of Poit’s attack. 
Even then, however, his troubles were not at an 
end, for the nearest medical aid was four hundred 
miles away at Asuncion, where Mr. Grubb was 


taken, afterwards journeying another nine hun- 
dred miles down-river to Buenos Aires, where he 
was operated on by Dr. O’Connor, the eminent 
surgeon, who was so amazed at Mr. Grubb’s 
recovery that he gave him a letter of introduction 
to Sir Frederick Treves, saying: ‘“ Put your 
surgical ear to his chest.” The letter, however, 
was never presented, as Mr. Grubb returned 
immediately to the Chaco to continue his work, 
although strongly advised not to doso. He had 
noticed, however, that the attack on himself had 
made a great impression on the natives, although 
they were very sceptical of him, and frequently 
came up to him and touched him to see if he was 
real flesh and blood. ‘There is no doubt in Mr. 
Grubb's mind that his miraculous escape gave a 
great impetus to his work, and that it really 
laid the foundation of the Lengua Indian 
Church. 

Why Poit did not stay to make sure of his 
victim after displaving such cunning in luring 
him to that isolated spot it is difficult to under- 
stand. Mr. Grubb’s opinion, however, based on 
what he afterwards heard from other Indians, 
is that Poit was not only very frightened at the 
time, and overcome by horror at the deed he had 
committed, but that some supernatural fear 
impelled him to instant flight. 

Poit’s fate was terrible. The Indians came to 
the unanimous decision that he must die, although 
there is no record within the memory of any 
inhabitant of the region telling of an Indian being 
slain by his own tribesmen for the murder of a 
white man, far less for an attempted murder. 
Poit was captured, and after a primitive trial 
told that he must die. A pyre was prepared near 
him, after which he was made drunk in accord- 
ance with the Lengua execution custom. Then the 
two chosen executioners smote him on the head 
with a machete, a long cleaver knife, and stabbed 
him repeatedly. His body was then placed upon 
the pyre and burnt to ashes, which were scattered 
to the winds. The same fate might have been 
meted out to all the members of Poit's family 
had it not been for the successful pleading of 
the missionary, the man who escaped death 
only by a miracle. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that for the 
information contained in this article, and the 
pictures which illustrate it, Iam indebted to the 
assistance of the Rev.G. O. Morgan-Smith, M.A., 
Organizing Secretary of the London Diocese, 
South American Missionary Society, and to Mr. 
Barbrooke Grubb's reminiscences, published by 
Messrs. Seeley, Service, and Co., Ltd., London. 


DECIDED to spend my leave in 
Lahoul because I wanted to see 
and shoot ibex, which I had never 
done before ; and Lahoul, I decided, 
was the nearest place for the purpose. 
Beside the attraction of the ibex, there was the 
prospect of seeing new lands and people, and of 
getting into touch, though at a distance, with 
mysterious Tibec. 

Within nine days of leaving Dalhousie you 
have left a great barrier of snow mountains behind 
you, and are in the midst of a people different 
in features and in customs from any you have 
seen before; they talk Tibetan and look 
Tibetan, but are nevertheless British subjects. 
You find English garden flowers, fruit, and 
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A breezy account of a trip into Lahoul, on the 

borders of Tibet, after ibex and red bear. The 

sport was good, and the author managed to see 

the humorous sides of the mishaps that befell his 
little party. 


vegetables growing wild; and you see wld 
goats, of the size of Shetland ponies, with three- 
foot horns, browsing on the hill-sides. As to 
the cost, fifty pounds should cover everything 
for a two months’ trip. 

Lahoul is a district in British territory, and is 
bounded by Zalkar on the north, Rukshu and 
part of Kashmir on the east, Kulu on the south, 
and Chamba on the west. There are two main 
approaches to the country—vd the Roting-la 
Pass out of Kulu, and the Kugti Pass out of 
Chamba; and -I was confronted with the 
difficulty of making a choice between them. 
Later in the year the Kugti Pass would usually 
be chosen, being the quickest route; but I 
intended crossing before either pass was officially 
open, as my object was to arrive in Lahoul while 
the snow-line—and with it the ibex—was still 
low down in the nullahs. I knew that if we 
waited till the passes were sufficiently clear of 
snow to be declared open the ibex would all have 
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retired to the highest peaks, and would be very 
hard to find. The Roting-la is not a very high 
pass—only twelve thousand odd feet—but it has 
the reputation of being dangerous in spring ; it 
is a long pass, and sudden storms are liable to 
get up and overwhelm you before you can get 
over or back the way you came. Not very long 
ago a caravan of sixty men from Kulu was 
caught in a blizzard on this pass, and not a 
solitary man lived to tell the tale. On the other 
hand, the Kugti Pass was said to be easy, though 
it had the disadvantage of being high, and 
consequently very cold. The disadvantage was 
particularly pronounced at our visit on account of 
theextraordinarily 
severe winter they 
had in the hills in 
the beginning of 
1914. At Kycling, 
in Lahoul, at a 
height of only ten 
thousand fcet, over 
eighteen feet of 
snow was_ regis- 
tered, as against 
twelve feet the 
year before. 


A Visit to the Maha- 
rajab. 

As the route to 
the Kugti Pass lay 
through Chamba 
State, which I had 
shot in twice be- 
fore, I decided to 
enter Lahoul from 
that side; and 
on April 2oth I. 
arrived in Chamba 
Town. I cannot 
say I got much 
encouragement 
there. When I 
called onthe Maha- 
rajah he told me 
at once that he 
could offer no hope 
of my getting over 
the pass before 
June ist; but, 


A typical "* black bear" oullah in Chambe. 


with his usual generosity, he did his best for 
me by giving me one of his preserved nullahs, 
near the foot of 
the pass, to camp 
in; and he said I 
might pass the 
time by going 
after black bear, 
although I had 
not got a licence 
for Chamba. Later 
the same evening. 
when I went to 
the club, I received 
even more alarm- 
ing reports. I was 
assured that June 
Ist was an early 
estimate, and that 
after sucha severe 
winter June 15th 
was nearer the 
mark, 

The following 
day I started off 
in a state of acute 
melancholia. My 
one ray of hope 
was that I was 
not dependent on 
“stage — covlies,” 
who I knew would 
refuse to attempt 
the pass; I had 
six sturdy ruffians 
of my own, en- 
gaged for thewhole 
trip, and I only 
wanted two more 
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to enable me to go over with a minimum of 
kit —leaving tents, bed, chair, and so on, in 
Chamba. 

The weather was perfect, and, after waiting 
a day or two in my nullah without seeing a black 
bear, I decided to have a go at the pass. We 
reduced the loads to eight, and, leaving four in 
Chamba at the last post-office, I started off. 
En route I had to pass through the village of one 
of my previous shikarees, who had retired from 
active work, and J pinned my faith on this man 
finding me two more coolies—and he did. One 
was his own brother, and the other the most 
valuable of the lot, as I discovered that evening. 
I had presumed, from the amount they had to 
say on the subject, that both my shikarees had 
made a regular habit of crossing this pass. 
Possibly for the same reason they presumed the 
same of me. Anyway, we started off gaily 
enough, without even knowing the way there ; 
and the man my old shikaree had supplied was 
the only one of the party who had ever been 
over before! At that point his value ceased. 

We reached Kugti village late in the evening 
of May 2nd, and got a chilly reception. The 
first natives I met said good evening and asked, 
“Are you coming to shoot here?” I replied 
that I was not ; I was going to Lahoul. As one 


man they turned on their heels, snorted loudly, 
and went off, saying over their shoulders that so 
far as they and their friends were concerned I 
could whistle for coolies—they wouldn't go for a 
thousand rupees apiece! The pass was fifty 
feet deep in snow, they added, and they’d bet a 
fiver to a rusty nail we should all die. Of course, 
these were not their actual words; but they 
convey their meaning. I felt annoyed; but, 
realizing that I might fail to get over the pass, 
and even need help, I thought it wise not to stir 
up a hornet’s nest behind me. So I contented 
myself with telling them they were a weak- 
kneed lot of old women, and could stay at home 
and nurse the baby; and, further, that I had 
too much respect for my life to risk it in their 
hands. Finding that I had coolies of my own, 
they retired crestfallen. 
I gave the order to march at five 
The next morning, and at that hour 
Reluctant all seemed ready—but where was 
Guide. our guide? He was reported 
missing. Half an hour later he 
was dragged up in the last state of terror, in 
spite of the fact (which announced itself) that he 
had been fortifying himself, even at that early 
hour, with native gin, a poisonous beverage of 
which he was very fond ; and which, I am sorry 
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to say, eventually killed him. Unfortu- 
nately, for me, he had friends in the 
village, with whom he had stayed the 
night, and they had been getting at him. 
He flatly refused to move a yard. “ My 
good sir,” he said, “ there’s fifty feet 
of snow on the pass, and we shall all 
die.” I told him not to be an ass, but 
to take up his load and walk. 

But not he; and much against my 
wish I was compelled to “‘ hearten” him 
(as I believe they say in Ireland), his 
own stick coming in very useful for the 
purpose. He seemed visibly impressed, 
but just then, unfortunately, the mem- 
bers of his house-party turned out with 
sticks on the terraced fields above, and 
he had a relapse. This would never do, 
for his presence with my party was as 
vitally important as the criminal’s at an 
execution. So I had recourse to threats. 
I swore by all the gods he had ever 
heard of that he should go to Lahoul. 
I could not make him carry a load, but 
I told him that as soon as we were out 
of sight of the village I would light a 
fire, put a ring through his nose, and 
lead him over the pass like a perform- 
ing bear; I added that he’d get no 
pay! This convinced him, and the 
house-party dispersed; I had _ never 
expected them to get beyond the de- 
monstration stage. 

That night we camped at thirteen 
thousand feet in a great tract on a steep 
cliff-side from which the snow had slid 
off. During the past day or two nasty- 
looking clouds had gathered every after- 
noon, but cleared away at sunset ; and 
they did the same that evening. There 
was a glorious sunset, and the pass, 
now straight above us, looked as if it 
could be reached in half an hour’s brisk 
walking. The absolute stillness was 
uncanny. There was not a breath of 
wind, it was bitterly cold, and all 
around us lay an expanse of smooth 
snow, unbroken except where a large boulder 
or sheer cliff had been left bare. Vegetation 
there was none of any sort; only bare rock 
and snow. I gave the men half a_ bottle 
of whisky to warm them up, and turned in 
early, full of hope and army rations — both 
excellent things .o help one over a high pass. 
Réveillé was to be at three-thirty next morning, 
and I must have been asleep by eight o'clock, 
for the last thing I remember was seeing the 
nearly full moon rise in a cloudless sky. At 
2 a.m. I awoke to find snow on my face, a 
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A Chamba woman with a load of firewood, 


howling gale, and thunder and lightning. Thank- 
ing Heaven that I was not a coolie,I crept into 
the black depths of my sleeping-bag. In the 
morning it was still snowing, and it did not stop 
till noon. We presented a pitiful appearance— 
covered in snow, all very cold and miserable, 
and our stock of firewood rapidly diminishing. 
However, the sun came out and we cheered up 
a bit. I decided to stay one more night and 
then, if it snowed again, to go back and hunt 
caterpillars instead of ibex. During the after- 
noon the shikarees and I reconnoitred towards the 
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Two of the Author's coolies from Kugti village. 


pass and found a nice easy slope up to 
within the last two thousand feet. After 
that it looked very steep, and it turned out 
to be really steeper than it looked. 

At four-thirty next morning we made a 
move, in a perfectly clear sky with not 
a breath of wind. The snow was frozen 
hard as stone, and the going was perfect. 
I had a large pocket thermometer and 
aneroid barometer, and the temperature was 
eighteen degrees Fahrenheit. At 7.30 a.m. 
we reached the steep bit, and I thought 
that another hour would see us at the 
top; but I was too optimistic, for I soon 
realized that the wall of ice in front of us 
gave no hold to my nailed boots, or to the 
coolie’s grass shoes, and every step of that 
last two thousand feet had to be cut with 
an ice-axe. This job fell to me, as I was 
the only one of the party without a load ; 
but I was glad of it, as I was perishing with 
cold and the hard work made me warm. 
The air was so thin that at every ten 


steps one had to halt for breath. 
Three and a half hours it took to 
do that last bit; and at eleven 
o'clock we got our first view of 
Lahoul and the sun. We lay and 
panted in the warm sunshine for 
a few minutes, and then began 
to think of getting down the other 
side. 

The first obstacle was a bil, or 
cornice of snow, overhanging the 
top. The pass itself was only six 
feet long—practically a knife-edge 
between the great nullahs, One 
man was lowered by a rope over 
the edge with the axe ; and in about 
twenty minutes he had cut a way 
through the ice. The second shikaree 
then led the way. With a last 
prayer to the Debi or cairn of 
stones (decorated with little rusty 
tridents in honour of the goddess 
Kali), he sat himself in the breach 
and in thirty seconds had covered 
identically the same amount of 
ground as it had taken three and 
a half hours to climb up.. It was 
the fastest thing in glissading I 
have ever seen, and beat “skeleton 
running ” in Switzerland anyhow. 


“Much against my wish I was compelled to ‘hearten’ him, his own 
stick coming in very useful for the purpose.” 
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One great difference was that, in 
place of toboggans, we had only 
Seat the seats of our trousers. I went 


Tobogganing. second, and for a novice I con- 
sider I put up quite a creditable 
performance. | certainly turned turtle half-way 


down and finished up backwards, but my pipe 
was still alight when I got to 
the bottom. This fact greatly 
impressed the shikaree, so I did 
not think it necessary to ex- 
plain that I had no idea when 
I started that I was smoking. 
Nor did I show him two 
ominous teeth- marks in the 
stem which looked as if some- 
one had been holding on like 
grim death. My bearer came 
third. He is the biggest sports- 
man I know, a small, weedy 
creature with the heart of a 
lion. He started well enough 
—couldn’t help it—but he soon 
capsized. He gyrated once or 
twice and then suddenly rose 
to his feet with his arms waving. 
Once again he capsized, and 
finished the journey on his 
head, with his legs waving! I - 
laughed so much that I didn’t 
realize the pace he had got up s / 

till I felt myself swept off my , 
legs and carried on with him 

down the slope. When he 

finally came to a halt we scraped the snow off 
him, and found him none the worse, though 
rather undressed. On the way down he had 
shed his pugaree, goggles, scarf, haversack, water- 
bottle, khud-stick, puttees, and shoes—every- 
thing, in fact, that was not either stitched or 
buttoned on to him. Then followed good, bad, 
and indifferent performances by the other 
members of the party, who first pushed their 
loads down and then followed themselves. 
Butcha, the one-eyed dog. made a good trip in 
the arms of the other shikaree for the first half, 
and on his own legs for the second. Two weak 
spirits, including our noble guide, showed signs 
of preferring to stay on the pa They waited 
till we started moving off, and then crept 
gingerly down on all-fours. After that we had 
ten miles of hard going in soft snow and arrived, 
tired and exhausted, at Jobring, the first village 
in Lahoul, after twenty-eight hours in the snow. 
We all showed signs of wear and tear. The 
reflected glare of the snow was terrible ; my face 
was black and blistered, and took weeks to 
recover. Two of the coolies were snow-blind, 
in spite of my having provided them all with 


blue goggles, but 
they were not 
severe cases, and 
were practically 
allright ina couple 


of days. 
“1 felt myself swept off The inhabitants 
my legs and carried on were very much 


with him down the 4 
slope.” surprised to see us 


so early; and it 
transpired eventually that we were the 
first over the pass by three weeks. The 
people of Jobring were ugly, very dirty, but 
cheerful and friendly. Both men and women 
wear trousers, and apparently have peculiar ideas 
about personal cleanliness. From my own 
observations the men appear to wash once or 
twice in the summer if it is warm enough ; the 
women, I should say, never, We halted a day 
at Jobring to recover our breath. The aneroid, 
too, had felt the strain of our glissade from the 
pass, because, although it registered seventeen 
thousand four hundred feet at the top, it stuck 
there for the rest of the day. By next morning 
it had got back to ten thousand all right. 

Our next trouble was the jula, or rope bridge, 
across the Chandra River, which at this point 
narrowed into a rushing torrent about a hundred 
and fifty feet broad. The bridge was in a 
shocking state of disrepair ; there were gaps of 
about ten feet in places, especially near the 
middle, which was only a few feet above the 
water. To enliven the crossing—and keep the 
sides of the bridge apart—the villagers had fixed 
up a hurdle which took a bit of negotiating. We 
all arrived safely on the far side, and, having 
seen us across, the headman of the village 
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departed, after guaranteeing a new bridge 
within ten days under pain of death. Butcha 
crossed in a basket, firmly tied down with string 
and protesting loudly. We arrived at our destina- 
tion at sunset. As the weather was threatening, 


and I had no tent, I decided to take shelter, and - 


rented for a few annas the outside room of a 
large house. The Lahoul houses all have this 
outside room, which is clean and open to the air 
on one side, with a veranda. This forms their 
living room in summer ; but in winter they live 
in the catacombs within. I could not summon 
up courage to visit one of them; but they 
suggested Dante’s “ Inferno.” There is no light 
except that which manages to defeat the smoke 
pouring out of a small hole in the roof, and the 
air you could cut with a knife. My landlord and 
his family took a great interest in me, especially 
when I was washing or having dinner. I found 
this rather embarrassing at first, but got used to 
it before I left Lahoul. In the middle of my first 
night there I was alarmed by finding my legs 
suddenly pinned to the floor by something large, 
heavy, and black ; but on striking a match I 
found it was only a yak calf that had got tired 
of standing out in the snow, 
and had found what he 
thought was the very place 
for him. I undeceived him, 
and sent him about his busi- 
ness. The cattle in Lahoul 
are all half-bred yaks, except 
for one or two pure - bred 
yaks in every village. They 
are fine, fat beasts compared 
to the wretched bags of skin 
and bone that do duty for 
cattle in Chamba, and have 
long, black, shaggy coats and 
a bushy tail like that of a 
horse. They are very tough 
and hardy, and are sent out 
in the morning to dig for 
their own grass as best they 
can beneath the snow. 
Several, I know, spent their 
nights standing in the open 
in the driving snow. Later 
in the year, when the ploughing is 
over, a herd is turned loose on the 
mountain-side, and left for weeks 
on end to look after itself. 

For four days it snowed day and 
night, and I got no shooting. A 
pack of six or seven grey Tibetan 
wolves had taken up their quarters 
near the village, and were doing 
great damage among the flocks of 
sheep and goats. Every night one 


or two came close down to the village ; but I 
got only one shot, and it was too dark to aim 
properly and I missed. I was sorry, for their 
coats make a fine trophy. They run as big as 
six feet, are grey on top, and pure white below. 
One afternoon I was awakened 

An Amateur from a nap—I had little else to 
Medicine do but eat, sleep, and read—by 
Man. most hideous groans and yells. 

I bore it for a time, and then got 

alarmed and sent someone to find out what it 
was. I had visions of human sacrifices in my 
honour, or something of that sort. It turned 
out that one of my unfortunate coolies had got 
a bad toothache, and, having nothing better to 
do, his friends had borrowed a pair of two-foot 
pincers from the village blacksmith and were 
trying to extract the offending molar, but with 
no success. I put a stop to the operation, and 
gave some relief with eight grains of phenacetin. 
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I had another medical success—curing an old 
lady’s rheumatism with two tablets of saccharine. 
At least, she said she felt much better, and that 
was the important thing. 

On the first fine day I moved camp to the 
nullah for which I was making. I had been so 
comfortable in my house that I took another one, 
very much against the wishes of the landlord’s 
wife, who did not like the look of me. How- 
ever, a promise of medicine for her rheumatism 
did the trick, and I began to foresee a run on 
saccharine. This nullah was very obviously ibex 
ground—steep, rocky cliffs with patches of grass 
below the snow-line, which was close dewn to 
the village where I was. The first evening we 
went out we saw ibex, but it was late and they 
were on very bad ground, so we decided to leave 
them till next morning. We were off at five- 
thirty in a hard frost, and it was very cold till 
the stiff climb warmed us up. To our surprise, 
we came on red bear tracks—it was very early 
for them to be out—but we saw no sign of our 
ibex. Asa rule, hill game grazes from dawn till 
about eleven ; then lies up in the shade till about 
three in the afternoon, when it grazes again. 

I had settled down for the midday halt and 
was almost asleep under a bush, when the shikaree 
woke me with the news that ibex were in sight. 
About seven hundred yards away, on a level 
with us, four males had appeared out of a small 
nullah. About five hundred feet below them 
was another herd of about ten does, kids, and 
small males, who were playing on a glacier like 
children at the seaside. One would climb a 
boulder and then the others would make a rush 
at him and roll him off into the soft snow ; they 
were very pretty to watch. However, I took 
more interest in the four big males. They fed 
to within five hundred yards of where we had 
taken cover, and then, with one consent, settled 
down for a midday siesta on a great slab of rock. 
Three went to sleep, while the fourth kept awake 
and guarded the others. I had never seen ibex 
before, and was astonished at their size. Every- 
one had warned us against the beginner’s mistake 
of thinking the first ibex one sees is a world’s 
record; and, as I had carefully measured the old 
horns I had found in temples, I studied them from 
a distance. In spite of all this caution, I had no 
doubt these four were really big ones, and the 
shikarees—who, I’m afraid. knew rather less about 
ibex than I did—agreed with me. One of the 
four was an inch or two longer than the others ; 
but they all looked very big. At three o'clock 
they got up, stretched, yawned, and began to 
feed rapidly downhill and towards us. 

Changing our position, we came out eventually 
slightly above them, a hundred and fifty yards 
away. I had hoped for a much closer shot, but 


it was impossible to get any nearer. So I got 
ready to fire, as they had changed direction and 
were making away from me. The biggest one 
had disappeared, so I aimed at the farthest, who 
was just about to disappear over a ridge. I had 
a ‘256 Mannlicher with me and a double-barrelled 
“450, and of course was using the light rifle. The 
mainspring was weak before I started; but I 
thought it had been repaired. Apparently, 
however, it had not. Anyway, it misfired. I 
quickly changed it for the ‘450, but by this time 
only two were in sight. I missed with the first 
shot, but got him with the second. By this 
time the fur had begun to fly! Ibex seemed to 
be flying all over the hillside, and everyone 
seemed to be shouting and letting off guns at 
once. In my calmer moments I came to the 
conclusion it must have been the shikaree advising 
me, and the echoes from my own two shots ! 
Anvhow, I gave the big ibex no further thought 
and aimed at the nearest, now about two hundred 
yards away. I missed again, but the left barrel 
broke a hind-leg, and after following him up and 
giving him two more barrels I finished him off. 
I was right about their size—they were immense 
animals, and I could tell by their horns that 
they were old; but the horns were not world 
records—nothing like! I heard afterwards that 
long horns are not found in Lahoul, though they 
are all big animals and have a good girth of horn. 
They had given me an excellent day's sport ; and 
I felt on better terms with myself than I had 
done for many a day. The shikarees were 
delighted, of course, as it meant meat dinners 
for them and the coolies for several days. Bring- 
ing the trophies in that night was out of the 
question: so I left the shikarees to cut off the 
heads and collect what tit-bits they fancied for 
dinner, and went on my way rejoicing. In fact, 
I had got half-way home before I realized that 
the shikarees had made me a present of both my 
rifles as well as the haversack and field-glasses, 
which they didn’t care about bringing in them- 
selves. On my return I had a pleasant surprise 
in the way of some newspapers, two pots of jam, 
and about a square yard of brown bread, which 
the Moravian missionary at Kycling had kindly 
sent me. ‘The bread was a very welcome change 
after chupatties ; and I’m sorry it did not last 
more than one day. The Moravian Mission to 
the Tibetans is well known in India, and so are 
Mr. and Mrs. Schnabel, the missionaries. I was 
reading a short time ago a book on Hima- 
layan shooting by a well-known author, who 
said that Lahoul without the missionaries would 
be a different place, and that by their kindness 
and hospitality they were the making of it. 
Judging from the way they treated me, a 
complete stranger, I quite agree. 
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For the next four days we had 
snow. Every morning we went out 
sand spotted a herd—three males, two 
tof a fair size and one big one ; ‘the 
latter was what the shikarees called a 
‘saher, the right horn being bent out 
‘sideways like a buffalo's, while the left 
‘one was normal. 

Punctually at eleven o'clock ‘each 
day ‘the clouds enveloped us, down 
came the snew, and we went back 
cold and empty-handed. On the third 
‘day, as we were making our way 
downhill after getting fairly close to 
the herd, we blundered into them in 
the blinding snow. They were off be- 
fore I could fire a shot. On the fourth 
day we spotted them again; but— 
probably on account of our meeting 
the evening before—they had moved 
a mile up the nullah. There were two or 
three houses away below them; so I decided 
to send back for my bedding and some food 
and go after them early the next morning. At 
5.30 a.m. we started on our way; there had 
been another sharp frost that made the going 
easy over the snow in the bed of the ravine we 
were working along. It was a long stalk and a 
successful one. On looking over the ridge we 
had reached, I saw one of the smaller ones dis- 
appearing over the next ridge, fifteen yards away. 
I crept after him and found myself at the edge 
of a sheer cliff, dropping away to the main 
nullah a thousand feet below. One of the small 
ones was picking his way slowly and carefully 
over the face of this cliff about fifty yards above 
me to my left, and I knew the other small one 
was somewhere below me to my right. The 
question was, where was the big one? A 
second or two later he appeared, following in the 
wake of Number One, and only twenty yards 
away. He stood there, offering a splendid 
target, and I fired. After what seemed a long 
time, I heard a dull thud apparently miles below 
—he had gone over the precipice! Then and 
there I gave up all hope of finding more than a 
few splintered bits of horn. We made our way 
slowly downhill over the worst going I have ever 
known. The “ path” consisted of a series of 
ledges jutting out of the face of the rock and 
running downhill. When one ledge disappeared 
into the rock we had to clamber sometimes down, 
sometimes up, to the next ledge, and so at last 
we reached the bottom. A single false step or a 
loose hold meant an imitation of the ibex’s per- 
formance—a sheer drop of a thousand feet to the 
rocks below. To my horror I saw two bodies 
lying below us, and I began to wonder how I 
was to explain the matter to the forest officer, 


The Author with his two shikareea. 


as my licence only allowed three ibex. Still, I 
had only fired once, and it was obvious what had 
happened. Number Three was close behind 
Number Two, and when the latter fell he was 
carried down with him; or else he was so dis- 
tressed at his leader's death that he had com- 
mitted suicide! The first body we came on had 
only one horn, but I saw with delight that it was 
the smaller animal. 
I went on to the big one, and he 
A appeared to have no horns at all. 
Splendid His body was crushed to pulp, 
Head. but on turning him over we 
found both horns intact, though 
they had broken off at the base and the head 
was smashed to bits. The fact that he was a 
saher must have saved the horns, as he apparently 
fell head-first, and the horns just splayed out 
under his weight. His was a splendid head ; 
the horns were of immense girth, and longer than 
the other two I had shot, and I have every hope 
they will mount up all right on the skull of his 
unfortunate one-horned friend. We searched 
for, but could not find, the missing horn. I was 
sorry about Number Four, but it settled the 
matter of ibex—I had only red deer left to look 
for now. 

We went home to lunch in a happy frame of 
mind—I, because the hardest climbing was over, 
and the shtkarces at the thought of more meat 
dinners. All I had to do now was to pray for 
warm weather and wait for the bears to come 
out of the holes where they hibernate to feed on 
the young grass. ‘Ten weary, blank days followed 
—spent in sitting on the khud-side and watching 
for bear. One we saw, but he did not play the 
game. He was half a mile away, and the wind 
was right. With a red bear the wind is the 
only really important part, as he can hardly 
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see his paw in front of his face, and you have to 
bellow in his ear before he hears you. I have 
often watched them grubbing among the thick 
grass, and they keep on throwing up their heads 
and taking a good sniff to find out what is going 
on. When we first saw this bear, he was coming 
straight towards us ; so we took cover and waited. 
Suddenly he 
stopped, wheeled 
round, and went 
back in a great 
hurry, stopping 
every now and 
then to look about 
him. Reaching 
the crest of the 
hill, he went off 
at an angle, not 
directly away 
from us, and soon 
broke into a 
gallop over a great 
snow- field. His 


‘The first view of the Kugti Pass—The pass lies between the two highest peaks in the 
far background. 


Vol. xxv. 18, 


speed was a revelation to me, otherwise I would 
never have believed a bear could travel so fast ; 
they look so slow and heavy. To have seen 
him glissade down a steep slope would also have 
been a revelation to my bearer —he did it 
beautifully. We followed his tracks the next 
day, and as they were making up the nullah 
when we lost them we spent the day there. 
Here the snow-line met the river, and just 
above us were great masses of rugged ice and 
snow—permanent glaciers, 

During the morning we came across several 
comparatively new tracks, but no bear. On our 
way home that evening I spotted a red bear about 
half a mile away, nosing about in the young 
He had not settled down to an evening's 
digging, but, as it was getting late, I decided to 
go after him at once and risk his moving off. 
It is extraordinarily hard to judge the size of an 
animal in Lahoul country. There is no sign of @ 
tree or brush high up, only grass and stones ; and, 
unless you know the size of the stone the animal 
is close to, you have nothing to guide you. 
Through the telescope this bear 
looked a fair size, but smaller 
than the one we had seen the 
day before (though I have now 
no doubt that it was the same), 
and I could see it had a fine 
coat. After an easy stalk, as 
the bear was in a depression, 
I cocked the hammers of my 
rifle and poked my head over 
a rock. At the same moment 
the bear looked over the top of 
the next rock, a few yards away, 
and stared at me. The first 
shot practically finished it, 
but I gave it the second 
barrel to make sure. We found 
the bear to be a young female, 
very thin and rather small ; but 
her coat was good. 

We went back to 

The Bear our old quarters 

and the Ibex. next day, andthe 

following even- 
ing, while I was searching the 
hill-side with the telescope, I 
saw another bear. It was too 
far to go after that night, but 
I spent a very interesting hour 
watching him. On the next 
tier, about fifty yards above 
him, were six young ibex, 
males and females, who were 
apparently unaware of the 
bear’s proximity. He fed up- 
wards, and presently arrived 


grass. 
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on their patch of grass. Up went their heads 
and they stared at him, not quite certain 
whether to bolt or not. The bear must have 
seen them, but pretended not to, and went 
slowly onwards and upwards, eating grass. ‘The 
ibex concluded he was harmless, came up to 
within a few paces of him, and examined him 
minutely. After satisfying their curiosity they 
went on grazing. All this time the bear had 
entirely ignored them, but as soon as they were 
not looking he gave them a long stare and made 
off quickly uphill till he was about thirty yards 
above them, hidden by a large bush. He peeped 
round, and then made a rush at them, doubtless 
with roarings suitable to the occasion. He 
cleared the green completely, and then strutted 
about with his nose in the air. But the ibex 
were not to be frightened, and in half a minute 
were all back again, walking in a line behind 
him—and the bear was blissfully unconscious 
of it all! When we went after him next day 
T had an easy shot at him, but let him go as 
he was very little bigger than my other one, 
and shockingly thin—evidently only just out of 
winter quarters. 

On the way home I saw a musk-deer for the 
first time. ‘These animals are preserved and are 
rather rare, as they are very shy and prefer 
thick jungle to open country. They have no 
horns, and look more like a huge long-legged hare 
than a deer ; they get over a remarkable amount 
of ground at a bounding gallop. 

Although I spent another weary 

Homeward ten days looking for bear, I came on 

Bound. no tracks newer than four days 
old, and as supplies were running 

low, and my clothes were coming to bits, I packed 
up and returned to the foot of the Kugti Pass. 
Before leaving I went up to the Chandra Valley 
to Kycling, and spent a day at the mission, and 
it wis a great joy to speak English and see white 
faces again. I found a tremendous change in 
the valley. Everything was green and warm 
under a blazing sun, where before it had been 
cold, damp, and grey, with the snow-line lying a 
few hundred feet above the river. Where before 
there had been bare earth and stones, green 
crops now stood ; and every hedge and hill-side 
was covered with yellow and pink roses, irises, 
and forget-me-nots. There was another pretty 
yellow flower which I first took to be a dwarf 
narcissus, but on examination it turned out to 
be the less romantic, but more useful, wild onion, 
and it assumed a place of honour in the larder 
from that day. Wild spinach and rhubarb 
strewed the hills. The latter was particularly 


good, though till then I had always despised it 
and refused to touch it. Higher up, on the 
sheltered slopes, the rhododendrons were just 
beginning to flower, and gave a glorious colour 
to the hill-sides. The road to Kycling was very 
interesting, as it is the high road from Tibet 
to North-West India. In my short journey of 
fifteen miles I ret several interesting people. 
The first was a Lama from Tibet, a gorgeous 
but uncommunicative gentleman. He was 
dressed ina golden bowler hat and five dressing- 
gowns, the top three hanging round his waist— 
I suppose in readiness for the next winter ! 
They were faded mauve, scarlet, and buff- 
coloured, The top one, worn in fofo, was another 
mauve one, not so faded, as I don't suppose 
it had seen the light of day since the last summer. 
On his feet he had scarlet top-boots of wadded 
cloth, but his hat was the piéce de résistance. 
It was a perfect “ bowler ” in shape, except that 
the brim was too wide, was golden in colour, and 
decorated with crests or texts in Tibetan 
characters. 

Next I came across a young man and his very 
picturesque wife, who was wearing all her ward- 
robe in the heat of the sun. As far as I could 
gather, they were on their way to Zaskar to visit 
the lady’s people. After these I met a large 
goat-and-sheep train. Seeing one for the first 
time, you cannot help laughing. A camel or a 
mule with a load looks fairly dignified, but a 
clipped sheep putting on airs because he's got 
a complete pack-saddle and load is comical. 
They seemed to think they were quite as good as 
and hustled me off the path. Some car- 
ried salt, some flour, and some firewood, and as 
each sheep and goat carries about fifteen pounds, 
I believe, a large flock can make themselves very 
useful, as they can negotiate ground a laden 
coolie would not attempt. I very nearly bought 
a little saddle, for I thought Butcha, the dog, 
might like to carry my hairbrushes over the pass ! 

Last, but not least, I met the first white man 
that I had seen for six weeks. He was coming 
from Chamba and was making for Spiti, after 
ibex. 

To cut a long story short, we recrossed the pass, 
without any incident worth mentioning, on Mid- 
summer's Day. We were in luck ; for the day 
before, the first big flock of goats and sheep 
had come over and made easy footholds for us 
on the steep places ; but there was very little 
snow except for the last three thousand feet. 
So ended my first trip to Lahoul. I hope it 
won't be my last, for it is a most interesting and 
hospitable country. + 


N: the little town of Ware, 
there lives a 


ALLEN’S WELL. 
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The story of a man who was buried at the bottom of a deep well by a sudden fall of earth, and how 


he was rescued. 


Massa- 


the work of rescue, and succeeded in digging 


carpenter 
ined Maurice L. Allen, employed 
Lo by the Otis Company of ‘that town. 
a house that he pur- 
chased out of his savings, and one day last 
August he began to dig a well in the garden in 
order that the place might have a water-supply 
of its own. Allen stuck gamely to the work 
in every interval of spare time, and by the 
middle of October had got down nearly thirty 
feet. 

One Sunday after dinner he started out to 
“dig for his treasure,” as the family jokingly 
put it. Mrs. Allen was busy washing her dishes, 
every now and then glancing out of the window. 
She had about half finished when her husband 
shouted that he was lonely down there, and 
asked her to come out and talk to him. She 
paid little heed to him at first, but finally he 
shouted, ‘‘ Do come ; I have struck some very 
peculiar clay.” 

Mrs. Allen, having finished her work, went 
out and sat down near the shaft-head to chat 
with the amateur well-digger. It was then a 
little after four o'clock. 

“‘ What a saving of time and energy this well 
will mean,” she said. 

A moment later, without the least warning, 
the side timbers of the shaft gave way, there 
came a rush of earth and stones, and as Mrs. 
Allen looked down, horror-stricken, she saw her 
husband almost buried from sight. He struggled 
frantically to free himself, but more and more 
earth caved in, until only the top of his head 
was visible. 

Wild with terror, the woman rushed for 
assistance, crying, “ Help, help!” as loud as 
she could. Being Sunday, there were plenty of 
people about, and men came running from every 
direction. Within five minutes there was a crowd 
on the spot. 

Wasting no time, the men immediately started 


away the sand until Allen’s hands were reached. 
He then continued the task himself, filling pail 
after pail until he was free below his waist. The 
space was so small, however, that no one else 
could do much digging, and the willing helpers 
who crowded down only got in one another's 
way, and increased the risk of a further cave-in. 
By persistent work Allen presently reached his 
feet, but was unable to free them on account 
of several boards, buried in earth and stones, 
which held them tight. A saw and other tools 
were handed down to him, and after much trouble 
he eventually succeeded in getting one foot free. 
He had started to release the other leg, whena slide 
of earth again buried him to his waist. To muke 
matters worse, it seemed as if the unfortunate 
man was actually sinking deeper in the quick- 
sand-like stuff that covered the bottom of the 
shaft. ‘The rescuers were able to prevent this 
by tying a rope about his waist, but several 
cave-ins that occurred while they were working 
to save him made the undertaking extremely 
dangerous, for it seemed as though the whole well 
might collapse at any minute. 

At eleven o'clock that night, when every 
effort to dig Allen out had failed, a general 
alarm was sounded, and the entire fire depart- 
ment, assisted by police and a corps of citizens, 
were set to work. Two doctors were also 
summoned. 

A second time the rescuers almost freed Allen, 
but again the sides of the well caved in, and this 
time the poor fellow was practically engulfed, 
while several of the workers had narrow escapes 
from being caught themselves. Undaunted, 
however, they quickly rallied around the well- 
top and lowered a man, dangling on a rope, who 
dug away the earth from Allen's face. With 
danger of suffocation thus averted, the rescuers 
protected Allen from further slides by placing 
over his head a barrel, on the principle of the 
diving-bell, a tube being arranged through which 
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“She saw her husband almost buried from sight.” 


he could breathe. Two men, relieving one 
another at intervals, pumped fresh air through 
this tube continuously for eighteen hours. 


Without this device, undoubtedly, Allen’s life 
could not have been saved. 
After a consultation, it was decided, as the 


ALLEN’S 


only means of extricating Allen, to penetrate 
the side of the well by means of a trench, after- 
wards removing the earth from around the 
unfortunate man through the agency of a line 
of men with buckets. ‘To dig this trench seemed 
an herculean task, but all hands set to work 
with a will, and laboured right through the 
long hours of darkness. Nobody went to bed 
that night in Ware, and lights gleamed in every 
house. A fight for a life was going on in most 
unusual circumstances, and no one wanted to 
miss the end of the strugvle. 

As the work proceeded the trench and the 
sides of the well had to be carefully shored up 
with planks to prevent a repetition of the 
accident that had befallen Allen, and progress 
seemed painfully slow to the anxious watchers. 
Kindly neighbours had taken the distracted 
Mrs. Allen and her children away, but the 
suspense they endured was terrible. 

At intervals Allen talked through the pipe 
to the workers overhead, continually asking 
when he could be freed. Very encouraging 
answers were sent back, and as early as six o'clock 
in the morning he was told that he would prob- 
ably be reached ina few minutes. This estimate, 
however, proved to be too optimistic. 

At noon next day, when Allen had been 
entombed about nineteen hours, the rescuers, 
working like heroes, were within ten feet of the 
well. At two in the afternoon they broke into 
the side of the pit, though they were a good many 
feet above the barrel. Then began the most 
difficult part of the undertaking. As they neared 
the buried tub, great care had to be exercised in 
case the sides of the shaft caved in. They were 
well shored, however, and luckily no movement 
of any importance took place. 

Presently “ Veno” Bourgois, a friend of the 
imprisoned man, was lowered by means of a rope 
from a fire extension ladder that had been placed 
over the mouth of the well. Slowly and care- 
fully Bourgois began the work of digging away 
the earth from the barrel-topped Allen. He 
used his hands at first ; then, having made a little 
headway, he plied a shovel. Next, Perry Dun- 
ham, superintendent of highways, was lowered 
to the side of Bourgois. He, too, worked at 
removing the earth, and presently they reported 
they had reached Allen's knee. 

Shortly afterwards Allen told the men that 
he could see light, and from that time he kept 
in touch with the workmen, telling them where 
the pressure was greatest, so that they could 
use their energies more effectively. 

In a short time one leg was released, and then 
attention was directed to freeing the other. 

Every few minutes small slides of earth 
occurred, delaying the progress of the rescuers, 
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but they laboured unceasingly. Some of the 
men were at it for twenty-four hours without 
arest, but though worn out and hagyard-looking 
they refused to stop work. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon Allen was 
found to be held firmly by the feet between 
fallen rocks and timbers. He remained in good 
spirits, however, and helped the men materially 
by keeping them informed as to the position of 
the débris that pinned him down. 

Little by little the excavations progressed, 
and as headway was made a tight hold was 
Maintained on the rope which, fastened under 
Allen’s armpits, prevented his sinking to his 
death. From the top of the ‘pit Chief of Police 
B. W. Buckley, to whose good management 
the success of the dangerous undertaking is 
generally attributed, alternated ‘his instructions 
with oft-repeated cautions. 

At last so much earth had been removed that 
only Allen's legs, as far as his knees, remained 
in the quicksand. A board which was jammed 
against his right leg, and for a long time defied 
removal, was carefully cut out, and then Allen— 
who had all the time been kept under the 
barrel equipment—was asked if he would risk 
a concerted tug at the rope fastened to him. 

“ Pull away for your life—do anything—as 
long as you get me out of here,” answered the 
well-digger. 

Plans were at once made for a mighty tug 
on the rope, and in preparation for this move 
the barrel headgear was removed. 

All rescue work momentarily came to a halt, 
however, when Allen demanded “ another one 
of them jelly sandwiches that Lizzie makes.” 
He referred to two thick slices of bread, con- 
taining a filling of grape jelly, which had been 
sent down the well by his wife just before the 
barrel helmet was first placed over him. Soon 
the jelly sandwich was brought to the side of 
the well by Mrs. Allen. Her pale face and hollow 
eyes spoke eloquently of the long hours of mental 
torture she had endured. 

Anxiously the poor woman peered into the 
depths. 

“*Here’s a sandwich, hubby,’ 
to the clay-begrimed figure below. 
be plenty more when you get out.” 

After Allen had eaten the sandwich Chief 
Buckley called out, “ All ready !” 

“Sure thing. Let her go!” responded Allen. 

The chief and several of the men at the top 
strained on the rope. In a twinkling Allen 
was hauled from the bottom of his prison. 
Slowly he was raised on the rope until his body 
was just level with the ditch that had been dug 
into the side of the well. There three strong 
men laid hold of him, and he was carried on 


’ 


she sang out 
“ There will 
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“ Bourgois began the work of digging away the earth from the barrel-topped Allen.” 


their shoulders through the deep trench and out 
into the open. 

Fully a thousand persons were gathered on 
the hillside, and their roar of welcome brought 


a faint grin to Allen’s earth-caked, haggard 
countenance. A concerted rush was made upon 
him. Everybody wanted to shake hands and 
get in a word, but the eager crowd was forced 
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room. He was, however, inan hysterical 
condition, which in the circumstances 
was not in the least surprising. 

Ina tone that left no doubt as to 
his sincerity Allen later announced 
his abandonment of well-digging as a 
hobby. 

“T am not going to dig any more 
wells,” said he. ‘“ My wife shall have 
a well, but my part will be the looking 
on, for I shall employ a professional. 
Digging a well is an art, and getting 
out of one a miracle. My escape was 
surely one of God’s miracles.” 

The exact period of Allen’s confine- 
ment was twenty-three hours fifty-five 
minutes, and during sixteen hours of 
that time the unfortunate man was 
under the barrel in total darkness, 
breathing the air which was pumped 
to him from above. The rescue work, 
as already stated, was under the 

skilled direction of Chief Buckley, who 
stayed on the scene from the time the accident 
was reported until Mr. Allen was carried into 
the house. He assumed responsibility for all 
the work, and offered many valuable suggestions 
for the better safety of the men. Bourgois 
behaved most heroically. For a great number 
of hours he worked at the bottom of the well, 
thirty feet below the surface, continually risking 
his own life in the hope of saving his friend. 

All through the long hours of darkness, during 

that trying Sunday night, he laboured in a place 

where a cave-in would have meant certain 
death. The town of Ware should be proud 
of the men who saved Allen from a living tomb. 


A sectional view of the well, showing how Allen was 
rescued from his living tomb. 


back by Chief Buckley and a 
cordon of officers. 

“May God bless you all,” 
gasped Allen, feebly. “IT didn’t 
know there were so many good 
people in Ware.” 

Into the Allen home, just on 
the brink of the well that had 
so nearly proved his grave, the 
man was carried. There his wife 
and children sobbed out their joy 
as they embraced him. Dr. Ww. W. 
Miner, who had been in attend- 
ance all night, examined Allen, 
and found him in remarkably good 
condition. No bones were broken, 
and very few bruises were found 
on his body. His legs were cold 
and numb, as might be expected, ene 
but he was able to walk round the 'A photograph of Allen taken with his family after his rescue. 


SHORT STORIES. 


THE LION’S CUB. 


By DENNIS H. STOVALL, of Philomath, Oregon. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. McCORMICK. 


A striking little story of mother-love. 


“It is quite true,” writes Mr. Stovall. 


‘“‘ The affair occurred three 


years ago in the Coast Mountains of Southern Oregon, where old ‘ Yellow Tail’ was well known.” 


HE first assignment Dick Wimer 
received, after he had entered the 
U.S. Forest Service, was to make 
a cruise through the black hemlock 
of a section well up on the hump 
of the Siskiyou Range, between Oregon and 
California. He took with him Jud Bucklin, 
a mountaineer well acquainted with the isolated 
region he was about to visit. It was late fall 
when they made camp, taking possession of 
an abandoned cabin, near which was a spring 
of excellent water and a log stable for the two 
“ cayuses.”” 

The two men left the cabin early on the morn- 
ing following their arrival, for they had a number 
of miles to cover on their initial trip. Late in 
the afternoon, as they passed through a dark 
grove on their return to camp, their attention 
was attracted by a peculiar whine. It sounded 
very much like the pitiful wail of a lost kitten, 
and came from the hollow of a black hemlock that 
overhung the trail. 

“T believe it’s a kitten,” said Wimer, as he 
halted and listened. ‘‘ Must have been left by 
some miner and wandered out here.” 

“Tt ds a kitten,’ the mountaineer returned, 
knowingly. ** But it wasn't left by no miner, and 
it ain’t lost, you can depend on that.” 

Before anything more could be said, Dick 
climbed the tree to the hollow, reached in his 
arm, and pulled out a scratching, biting, squalling 
mountain-lion cub. It was little bigger than 
a house-cat, but it seemed to be all teeth and 
claws. Dick dropped down with it, and finally 
got it into his carry-all bag, with the evident 
intention of taking it to camp. 

“T shouldn't carry that kitten very far from 
its present location,” said the mountaineer, 
dubiously, “TI took note of some tracks in 
the soft ground farther back, an’ I'm of the 
opinion they were made by the mother of the 
youngster. She’s an ugly customer, that old 
cat, and I’ve no particular desire to make her 
acquaintance.” 

“ Let her come on,’’ Wimer returned, lightly, 
as he bore off his prize in triumph. “ We'll 
capture her, too, if she starts any nonsense.” 


Old Jud said nothing more, but it was very 
plain, from the seriousness of his grizzled coun- 
tenance, that he disapproved of Wimer's action. 
‘The two men were so hungry when they reached 
the cabin that the cub was forgotten in the pre- 
parations for supper and the meal that followed. 
Afterwards Wimer took the little animal from 
the carry-all bag and placed it in a box, trying 
to get it to eat. But it disdained to give the 
morsels so much as a sniff of its royal nose. 

Dick was certainly proud of that kitten. He 
occupied the better part of an hour, following 
supper, telling old Jud how he was going to 
raise it, and how he would train it to perform 
all manner of tricks. To all this the mountaineer 
said nothing ; he only shook his head. At last, 
however, he made one remark. 

“Tm thinkin’,” he growled, ‘‘ that this kitten 
belongs to Yellow Tail. Maybe you’ve never 
heard about her?” 

Dick said he had not, and thereupon old Jud 
proceeded to give him the history of the notorious 
lioness which for years had been the terror of 
the upper Siskiyous, and which all old-timers 
of the region declared possessed a charmed life. 
She had been fired upon many times, but always 
escaped, apparently unhurt. She had robbed 
goat pens, pigsties, and cattle corrals, leaving 
a trail of blood in her wake, and though. a special 
bounty hung over her head, no one seemed able 
to claim it. 

Such, in brief, was the story of Yellow Tail, 
and Wimer listencd to it with rapt interest, 
declaring, when old Jud had finished the recital, 
that he would remove the charm that had so 
long stood in the way of getting the outlaw. 

About ten o'clock the couple got ready to 
turn into their bunk. Their bed was made of 
dry fern fronds and spruce needles, and it was 
set just under the one window of the cabin. 
Though he would not admit it, old Jud’s tale 
made Dick a little uneasy in mind, and just 
before retiring he went out and looked cautiously 
round the cabin. ‘The night was perfectly clear ; 
there was frost in the air, the stars sparkled like 
jewels, and the pine-covered mountains that 
closely encircled the cabin were clearly outlined 
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in the half darkness. Out in the log stable the 
two ponies were standing quietly. Peace seemed 
to have dropped heavily over the Siskiyous. 
Dick could hear nothing save the low whistle 
of a pine owl and the distant yapping of a coyote. 
Reassured, he returned to the cabin, put a chunk 
of wood on the fire, and turned to the bunk. 
Old Jud had already stretched his length between 
the blankets, though Wimer noted that the 
mMountaineer’s long-barrelled rifle leaned con- 
veniently against the wall near his pillow. 


Accordingly Dick brought his own weapon, an 
automatic 30-30, and stood it close beside Jud’s. 
Then he took a peep into the box where the lion 
cub was imprisoned. ‘The little fellow had ceased 
his low whining and lay curled in a corner. 


“Some treat heavy object leaned through from outside and landed in the middle of the floor.” 


“* Don't move.’ he seid, as he slowly and 
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The young ranger crawled into the bunk, and 
in less than half an hour was soundly asleep. 

During the night he awoke suddenly. Sitting 
up, he rubbed his eyes in an attempt to see 
better. The fire had died down to a bed of 
glowing coals, and in the soft glow he discovered 
old Jud also sitting erect, the long-barrelled 
rifle drawn across the bed-covering. From the 
log stable came the terrified snorting of the 
ponies. The lion cub was awake and squalling 
loudly. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Dick, in a voice 
muffled with a strange terror. 

Before Jud could reply, there came an awful 
crash at the window. It was as if a tornado 
had swept down from the peaceful mountains 
and suddenly struck the cabin. The window was 
shattered into a thousand bits, raining broken 
glass over the bunk as some great heavy object 
leaped through from outside and landed in 
the middle of the floor. For a moment neither 


cautiously raised the long-barrelled weapon.” 


Wimer nor Jud could see anything, because 
of the dust and flying wreckage, but both of 
them knew what had occurred; both of them 
felt, though they could not see, another presence 
in the room. They heard its laboured breathing 
now that quiet had come again, and heard the 
regular swish, swish as of a long, furry tail being 
swept to and fro. 

The mountaineer leaned over and whispered 
in Dick's ear. 

“Don’t move,” he breathed. ‘ There’s a 
mountain lion in the cabin. It’s old Yellow 
Tail!” 

As a matter of fact, the young man had at 
that moment no desire to move. It is doubtful 
if he could have moved, so paralyzed was he 
with fear. This soon passed, however, and he 
found himself thinking of some means of escape 
—of some way of ridding themselves of this most 
unwelcome visitor. The cub kept up its crying, 
and Dick knew full well it was the cub that the 
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lion wanted. Yet he realized it would be fool- 
hardy for him to attempt to rise and liberate 
the little prisoner, even though his intentions 
might be for the best. 

After a time old Jud spoke again. 

“Don't move,” he repeated, as he slowly 
and cautiously raised the long-barrelled weapon. 
“ T'm going to shvot.” 

Over there in the corner near the fireplace 
crouched the monster cat, its eyeballs glowing 
in the dim light of the coals. It was a good 
mark, even in the dark. Though it was less than 
half a minute, it seemed an age to Dick before 
the mountaineer levelled the long rifle to take aim. 

Just before the instant when old Jud would 
have pulled the trigger, the chunk of wood that 
leant smouldering against the back log in the 
fireplace fell down on the coals and blazed up 
quickly, flooding the cabin with light. At that 
moment the lioness, struck with terror, uttered 
a growl and leaped. Fortunately the cabin 
door had been but lightly fastened with a crude 
wooden latch. When the big brute came through 
the window, the impact opened the door, and 
it now stood widely ajar. When the lion leaped, 
it went through the door, bolting so quickly 
that old Jud had no chance to shoot. 


“Throw ‘er the kitten!” the mountaineer 
cried, as he lowered his gun. 

He knew, of course, that the brute would 
return. And Dick Wimer, rising to shut the 
door, plainly saw the big cat coming back, 
creeping across the star-lit yard, as she once more 
approached the window. He had his rifle on 
his arm, and he knew he could kill her just as 
easily as he could raise the weapon and take aim. 
Yet something nobler than the ‘desire to kill 
rose in his heart and prompted him to let 
her alone. 

This same feeling led him in all haste to the 
box where the squalling cub plunged round and 
round in its mad desire to get out. With his 
bare hands he tore off the covering, lifted the 
scratching, biting thing, and tossed it through 
the window. A wild, weird cry that was filled 
with red-blooded mother-love came back to them, 
and then they heard the patter of cushioned 
feet on the hard ground, growing fainter as the 
moments fled. 

“Tm glad she’s got her baby.” Old Jud 
spoke with genuine relief, as he set his rifle up 
again and got under the blankets. 

“So am I,” Dick agreed, heartily. 
loved it more than I ever could.” 


“She 


AUNT BARBARA VISITS MUSTYPORE. 


By Xrs. AC. GERARD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. LUNT. 


Another of Mrs. Gerard’s amusing stories from an Indian coffee-planting district. The names, 
needless to say, have been changed, but the incidents actually occurred. 


MUST say that I did not welcome 
with any particular effusion the 
prospect of a visit from Aunt 
Barbara during her forthcoming cold- 
weather tour in India. To be quite 
frank, her letter saying she would be with us 
in a fortnight’s time came in the nature of 
a shock. 

I handed the communication to Peter, in 
expectation of sympathy. But Peter, as was 
not unnatural, never having set eyes on my 
relative, was not alive to the threatened calamity. 

“T shall be charmed to make your aunt’s 
acquaintance,” he said, genially, ‘and I shall 
do my best to give the old girl a jolly time. 
I fear, however, that she may find an out-of-the- 
way up-country district like Mustypore as dull 
as ditchwater, especially as I shall be in the thick 
of crop-picking just then. Still, I shall do my 
utmost to make her visit agreeable.” 

“My dear boy,” I rejoined, sadly, “let me 
at once enlighten the darkness of your mind. 
The term ‘jolly time,’ in connection with Aunt 


Barbara, seems almost a profanity, for she 
happens to be one of those uncomfortably 
goody-goody people possessed with a mania 
for reforming this wicked world. She considers 
card-playing immoral, looks upon non-teetotallers 
as on the straight road to perdition, and will 
inquire after the condition of your soul before 
she has been in the bungalow half an hour. 
Don't, therefore, get buoyed up with the notion 
that her sojourn under our roof will be a period 
of bliss, for my recollections of her visits to us 
at home are quite otherwise.” 

The genial expression on my husband’s face 
suddenly vanished. 

“Can’t you wire to Madras on her arrival, 
and say that bubonic plague, or something, 
has broken out on our plantation ? ” he suggested, 
gloomily. ‘‘I don’t like a person of such an 
unpleasant description as a visitor.” 

The suggestion seemed quite worthy of con- 
sideration, and I turned it over in my mind. 
But motives not altogether disinterested made 
me dismiss it. 
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Aunt Barbara is very rich. We are very 
poor, the beggarly salary Peter draws as manager 
of a coffee estate being ridiculously inadequate 
to our needs. To cultivate Aunt Barbara was 
therefore clearly our bounden duty. So I wrote 
her an effusive letter, which she would receive on 
landing, expressing myself as charmed at the 
prospect of a visit from her, and in the course of 
time we heard of her arrival at the port of Madras. 


Aunt Barbara’s introduction into our midst 
cannot exactly be described as a state entry. 
Mustypore is eighty miles off the line of rail, 
and the journey—a painfully fatiguing one—is 
achieved by bullock tonga. That the motives 
which inspired Peter with the desire to drive 
out part of the way to meet our expected 
guest were most humane and noble ones I do 
not for an instant doubt. 

“The poor old girl will find my light dogcart 
and the spanking paces of Kitty, the new mare, 
an agreeable change, after miles of jolting in 
a crawling cow carriage,” said he, amiably, on 
the morning Aunt Barbara was due. 

Now Peter is the dearest boy in the world, 
but truth compels the statement that a more 
erratic and reckless driver never handled a pair 
of reins. The rare occasions on which I have 
trusted myself to his care are fraught with such 
painful memories that a due regard for my life 
prompts me nowadays to take my drives abroad 
in a lumbering arrangement drawn by bullocks. 

When, therefore, I beheld him driving out 
of the compound at a tearing pace—Kitty, who 
was fresh and skittish, having executed a little 
preliminary waltzing among my flower-beds— 


I must confess to having serious misgivings 
as to the safety of my one and only aunt. I was 
told to expect them in time for tiffin, Long 


before that hour, however, I heard the sound 
of horse’s hoofs in the distance, and a few seconds 
later I beheld Kitty, the 
new mare, galloping up the 
drive with fragments of 
Peter's cherished dogcart 
dangling gaily behind. In 
ordinary circumstances, I 
should have viewed the 
incident with the calm and 
dignified composure born of a 
long and intimate experience 
of such catastrophes. Peter's 
safety did not concern me, 
for he usually escaped un- 
scathed on such occasions, 
but the thought of being 
confronted with Aunt 
Barbara’s mangled remains 
was distinctly unpleasant. 


After half an hour’s painful suspense, Hussein, 
the syce (groom), breathless with much running, 
appeared on the scene, and put me in possession 
of details, which set my fears at rest. “ 
had shied at some bullock carts, and, the sahib 
being unprepared, she got out of hand and bolted. 
The occupants of the dogcart were pitched out, 
and Kitty galloped home. No one was hurt, and 
the sahib had engaged a cart to bring the mem- 
sahib home in.” 

Such was, in brief, Hussein’s report of the 
accident, and it quite prepared me for the melan- 
choly procession which, about an hour later, 
wended its way solemnly into our compound— 
Aunt Barbara, much dishevelled, and looking 
the image of grim despair, sitting in an empty 
manure cart, and Peter, a disreputable object, 
with battered solar topee and torn nether gar- 
ments, walking gloomily behind. Aunt Barbara, 
although a woman of iron nerves, had evidently 
been badly shaken by the accident. When I 
supported her into her room, she sank in an 
hysterical heap on the bed, and said my husband 
had nearly killed her through his reckless driving, 
and that if she had known our district was such 
a forsaken spot, and so backward in the matter 
of railways, she would never have ventured to 
come up to see us. The administration of sal 
volatile calmed her down a little, and she 
departed to bed, where she remained for the best 
part of a week. 

Although Peter and I had always considered 


“Aunt Barbara, although a woman of iron nerves, had evidently been badly shaken 
by the accident." 
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“It hurt her to see him imbibe whisky-pege with evident enjoyment and relish.” 


ourselves to be quite a worthy and respectable 
couple, we could not but feel that we fell very 
far short of Aunt Barbara’s standard of excel- 
lence, and she made it clear that her visit was 
to be devoted to the task of reforming, not only 
ourselves, but the household generally. Of Peter 
she quite disapproved from the beginning, the 
unfortunate episode connected with her arrival 
doubtless creating a prejudice against him. But 
there were other things about Peter that she 
didn’t like. It hurt her to see him imbibe 
whisky-pegs with evident enjoyment and relish. 
It horrified her to know that when he sallied 
out to the club on a Sunday afternoon, it was 
to engage in the ungodly pursuits of tennis and 
bridge. It scandalized her to hear him, in the 
early mornings, use forcible language towards 
his “ boy,” Anthony, when he laced up his boots 
all wrong. And since Peter showed no dis- 
position to depart from his evil ways, despite 
her scathing remonstrances, it was inevitable 
that the relations between them should not be 
of a happy nature. My own special crime, it 
seemed, consisted in keeping a retinue of twelve 
servants to perform duties that could be efficiently 
executed by two. 

When I timidly mentioned the sacred claims 
of caste she sniffed, and said that if she lived 
in India she would soon revolutionize the whole 
system of housekeeping, by adopting Western 
and more rational methods. 

She at first contracted a violent regard for 
Anthony, because, in the course of some searching 


. inquiries as to his spiritual condition, she elicited 


the satisfactory rejoinder that he wasa Christian, 
“same like missy.” Her regard, however, under- 
went a violent change the day he came home from 
the bazaar disgracefully intoxicated, and stag- 
gered into her presence reeking of arrack. 

The remorselessness with which she sub- 
sequently pursued him, to point out to him the 
evils of drunkenness, made his life a veritable 
burden. 

She inspired old Veraswamy, the cook, with 
abject awe because of her incursions into the 
kitchen to confer with him upon his spiritual 
darkness. 

These visits were paid at inopportune moments, 
usually when he was having his afternoon siesta 
on the kitchen floor, in négligé attire, which 


‘meant no clothes to speak of, and, being unaccus- 


tomed to such liberties, he not unnaturally 
resented them. 

So it did not at all surprise me when he 
announced that he was required to go and soothe 
the last sad moments of his brother, who had been 
suddenly seized with a mortal complaint. Nor 
was it a matter for much wonder that Anthony 
should at the same moment receive an urgent 
summons to his grandmother's deathbed. Since 
in an up-country district servants cannot always 
be replaced at a moment’s notice, we were for 
some days left to the inadequate ministrations 
of the kitchen “ matey,” Veraswamy’s under- 
study, and it was in vain for Peter to clamour 
indignantly for entrées and hot curries and 
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“Made his life a veritable burden.” 


toothsome savouries, when all this creature could 
achieve was a revolting Irish “ estew,”’ and a 
gruesome-looking mess he was pleased to call 
* minch gollops.”” And so the domestic atmo- 
sphere was charged with much discontent, until 
substitutes had been found for those who had 
gone to cheer their dying relatives. It is true 
that Aunt Barbara, weary of unappetizing meals, 
offered one day to cook a recherché repast for us, 
to let us know what really good food tasted like, 
and it is also true that in a weak moment I 
accepted her offer. 

Now it is one thing to cook in a spick-and- 
span English kitchen, possessed of every modern 
convenience, but when it comes to cooking 
in an Indian kitchen, on a primitive range, 
consisting of a row of charcoal fires 
between bricks, and in an atmosphere 
thick with pungent wood smoke, it is not 
exactly a holiday entertainment. After 
about an hour of it, having reduced the 
coolies she had in attendance to the verge 
of lunacy, Aunt Barbara emerged a wreck, 
her efforts crowned with utter failure. 
When she had finished saying all the 
scathing things she could think of about 
myself, my housekeeping, and the general 
inefficiency of everyone on the premises, 
she retired to bed, leaving Peter and me 
to gaze gloomily on the fruits of her 
labours—some mutton quenelles that 
would have served for golf balls, a chicken 
pie encased in a crust of cinders, and the 
fragments of a sweet omelette that had 
fallen into the fire and been fished out 
again. I consider Peter to be a most 
amiable man, and possessed of truly 


hospitable instincts, but when he that night 
expressed the pious hope that Aunt Barbara 
would soon relieve us of her presence I cordially 
sympathized with his feelings. 

When Aunt- Barbara had been with us for 
about a month Charlie MacPherson introduced 
himself upon the scene. 

Charlie lived on one of the outlying estates, 
far removed from his own kind, and being desirous 
of a little excitement and change from the 
deadly monotony of life in the jungle, he invited 
himself to our bungalow during the Christmas 
week, Charlie wasa popular favourite, especially 
with ladies, and Aunt Barbara from the very first 
succumbed to his fascination and charm of 
manner. He treated her with such courtly 
deference, and expressed such a fervent interest 
in all the matters that she had so much at heart, 
that he went up in her esteem by leaps and 
bounds. He discussed foreign missions and tem- 
perance reform, things he knew as much about 
as did my pet monkey, with a seriousness that 
might lead one to suppose he had given 
them his lifelong attention. He sadly deplored 
the giddy frivolity of Mustypore; he sternly 
denounced the profane practices of Sunday 
tennis and bridge. And with tears in his eyes 
he informed her of his utterly vain efforts to 
introduce a spirit of reform into the district, and 
wean planters from their riotous and evil ways. 
Aunt Barbara was enchanted, and she privately 
expressed her gratification in at last meeting in 
our benighted district a man who could converse 
intelligently upon sane and ordinary topics, and 
whose mind soared above such imbecile matters 
as pig-sticking and shikar. She further expressed 
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the hope that his visits would be encouraged in 
our bungalow, because of the wholesome effect 
his influence would exercise upon Peter, who she 
regretted to see was not all he might be. I did 
not shatter her illusions by giving my own private 
and unvarnished opinion of Charlie, but I in- 
wardly repudiated the idea of his being placed 
upon a pedestal above poor dear Peter, who was 
a pillar of rectitude and virtue by comparison. 

But Charlie's fall off his pedestal was imminent. 
One Saturday evening we invited some men to 
dine and sleep. Aunt Barbara disliked late 
hours, and both of us therefore retired early, 
while the men departed to the veranda, where 
I knew, judging from a long experience of such 
gatherings, they meant to sit up far into the 
night. 

At two o'clock in the morning I was awakened 
by the noise of their revels, and, fearing lest Aunt 
Barbara's vigils should also be disturbed, I sallied 
sternly forth to end their merry-making. But 
I was too late, for I found Aunt Barbara, a weird- 
looking object in a flannelette dressing-gown, 
much shrunk in the washing, with her grey hair 
tied in a tight bob on the top of her head, gazing 
out into the veranda in horrified astonishment 
at the scene before her. Charlie, who, being a 
Highlander, always affected the kilt for evening 
weur, was entertaining the company to an exhi- 
bition of skirt-dancing to the strains of a loud 
and aggressive gramophone, a horrible instrument 
won by Peter ina raffle a few days before. Charlie 
went through the steps in a most solemn and 
stately fashion, holding up his kilt with the air 
of a professional, which evoked loud bursts 


of laughter from his companions. When he dis- 
covered Aunt Barbara's stern gaze fixed upon 
him, far from being embarrassed, he approached 
her and said it would afford him the greatest 
pleasure if she would honour him with a dance. 
Thereupon poor Aunt Barbara sank upon a couch 
and proceeded to faint. For the sad, sad truth 
about Charlie must be disclosed. Carried away 
by the excitement of meeting so many people, he 
had imbibed more whisky-pegs than he had any 
business tu, and was not fit for any lady's society. 
much less Aunt Barbara's. 

She left us a couple of days later, intending 
to put in the rest of her time at the residence 
of a missionary down in Madras, where, she said 
sadly, she hoped she would find herself in more 
congenial surroundings than she did with us. 
After the farewells had been said, and the tonga 
had disappeared from view, Peter, in sheer 
exuberance of spirits, scized me by the waist 
and waltzed me round the garden, regardless of 
the presence of the servants, who had all 
assembled on the veranda to view the departure. 
It is unnecessary to add that Charlie kept 
discreetly in the background. 

By way of a little relaxation after the strain of 
Aunt Barbara’s visit, we went to the Mustypore 
race meeting, held at a station thirty miles distant. 
Here we spent some days of delirious excitement, 
and most of our money into the bargain, returning 
on the verge of financial ruin. 

Aunt Barbara has not since honoured us with 
any communications. Of one thing we are quite 
certain, however, and that is that we are not in 
the least likely to benefit by her will. 


“* Gazing out into the verande in horrified astonishment at the scene before her.” 
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The entrance to the late Empress-Dowager's tomb, Tungling. 


A WOMAN ALONE 
IN CHINA. 


By MARY GAUNT. 


China, as Sir Robert Hart said, is a country where “anything may happen.” Europeans there 
will tell you they live on the verge of a volcano, for no Western mind understands the Chinese 
character, and at any moment a terrible anti-foreign outbreak may occur, like the Boxer rebellion 
of 1900. To this vast land of mystery went the Authoress, intent upon travelling alone far from the 


beaten tracks. 


Old residents raised their hands in horror, prophesying all kinds of disasters, but 


Mrs. Gaunt pluckily stuck to her guns and set forth in a Peking cart, unescorted save for an 
interpreter and her cart-men. She met with many odd experiences and saw many strange sights, 
which are here described in most entertaining fashion. 


HERE were two places that I par- 
ticularly wanted to go to when T 
could make up my mind to tear 
myself away from the charms of 
Peking. One was the Tungling, or 
Eastern Tombs—the tombs where the great 
Empress-Dowager and most of the Manchu 
Emperors were buried—and Jehol, the Hunting 
Palace of the Manchus, away to the North in 


Inner Mongolia, or on the outermost edge of 
Vol. xxxv.—17 


Il, 


the Province of Chihli, for boundaries are vague 
things in that out-of-the-way part of the world. 
I wondered if I could combine them both—if, 
instead of coming back to Peking after visiting 
the tombs, I might make my way over the 
mountains to Jehol. With that end in view I 
instituted inquiries, only to find that while many 
people knew a man, or had heard of several men, 
who had been, I never struck the knowledgeable 
man himself. The only thing was to start out 
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on my own account, and I knew then I should 
soon arrive at the difficulties to be overcome, 
not the least of which was a two-hundred-and- 
eighty-mile journey in a Peking cart. The only 
drawback to that arrangement was thac if I 
didn’t like the difficulties when I met them there 
could be no drawing back. They would have 
to be faced. 

Accordingly I engaged a servant with a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of English. When the matter 
we spoke of was of no importance, such as my 
dinner, I could generally understand him ; when 
it was of importance, such as the difficulties of 
the way, I could not, but I guessed, or the events 
themselves as they unfolded became explanatory. 
This gentleman was a small person with noble 
views on the subject of “ squeeze,” as it pertained 
to ‘‘ missie’s * servant, and he wore on state occa- 
sions a long black coat of brocaded silk, slit at 
the sides, and on all occasions the short hairs 
that fringed the shaven front of his head stood 
up like a black horsehair halo. He was very 
cheerful, and an excellent servant, engineering 
me through difficulties so well that I had to 
forgive him the “ squeeze,” though in small 
matters I was occasionally made aware I was 
paying not merely double the price, but seven 
times what it ought to have been. However, 
one buys one’s experience. He was my first 
servant, and I paid him thirty dollars a month ; 
so I was “squeezed” on that basis. A six 
months’ stay in China. convinced me I could get 
just as good a servant for fifteen dollars a month, 
and feel he was well paid. 

His name was Tuan, pronounced as if it began 
with a “ D,” and he engaged for me two Peking 
carts with a driver each, and two mules apiece. 
One was for myself and some of my luggage ; 
the other took my servant, my humble kitchen 
utensils, and the rest of my baggage. One 
Sunday morning in May the carts appeared at 
the door of the Wagons Lits, and we were 
ready to start. At least, everything was ready 
but me. I] ached in every limb, and felt sure that 
I was just beginning an attack of influenza. 
What was to be done? I longed with a great 
longing for my peaceful bed. I did not want to 
go venturing forth into the—to me—unknown 
wilds of China, but I had engaged those carts 
at the rate of seven dollars a day for the two, 
and I felt that I really could not afford to linger. 
Possibly the fresh air might do me good. At 
any rate, I reflected thankfully as I climbed into 
the foremost cart, no active exertion was required 
of me. And that only shows how remarkably 
little I knew about a Peking cart. 

Now, a Peking cart is a very venerable mode of 
progression. When our ancestors were lightly 
dressed in woad, and had no conception of any 


wheeled vehicle, the Chinese lady was paying her 
calls in the back of a Peking cart, the seat of 
honour under the tilt, well out of sight of the 
passers-by, while her servant sat in front, the 
place of comfort, if such a word can be applied 
to anything pertaining to a Peking cart. In 
spite of its long and aristocratic record, if there 
is any mode of progression more wearying and 
uncomfortable I have not met it. It is simply a 
springless board set on a couple of wheels with a 
wagon tilt of blue cotton over it, and a place for 
heavy luggage behind. The Chinaman sits on 
the floor and does not seem to mind, but the 
ordinary Westerner, like myself, packs his bed- 
ding and all the cushions he can beg or borrow 
around him, and then resigns himself to his fate. 
The Peking cart has one advantage, people will 
tell you: it has nothing to break in it, but there 
are moments when it would be a mighty relief if 
something did break, for if the woodwork holds 
together, as it tosses you from side to side, you 
yourself are one sore, bruised mass. No, I cannot 
recommend a Peking cart, even on the smoothest 
road. 

And the roads in China are not smooth. We 
all know the description of the snakes in Ireland, 
“There are none,” and much the same might 
be said about the roads in China. There are 
so-called roads, certainly, upon which the people 
move about, but I have seldom met one that 
was any better than the surrounding country, and 
very, very often on this journey I met roads 
where it was ease and luxury to move off them on 
to the neighbouring ploughed field. The recipe 
for a road there in the North seems to be: Take 
a piece of the country that is really too bad to 
plough or to use for any agricultural purposes 
whatever, that a mountain torrent, in fact, has 
given up as too much for the water, upset a stone 


~ wall over it, a stone wall with good large stones 


in it, take care they never fora moment lie evenly, 
and you have your road. 

Leaving Peking for the Eastern Tombs you go, 
for the first two or three hours, along a paved 
way of magnificent proportions, planned and 
laid out as a highway should be. The great 
stones with which it is paved were probably put 
there by slave labour, how nany hundred years 
ago I do not know; but the blocks are uneven 
now, some of them are gone altogether, though 
how a huge block of stune could possibly dis- 
appear passes my understanding, and whenever 
the carter could he took the cart down beside 
the road, where at least the dust made a cushion 
for the nail-studded wheels, and the jarring and 
the jolting were not quite so terrible. 

It takes as long to get beyond the environs of 
Peking in a cart as it does to get out of London 
in a motor-car. First we passed through the 
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The gate of a walled city 


Babylonish gate, and the great walls were 
behind us; then, outside the city, all looking 
dusty, dirty, and khaki-coloured in the brilliant 
sunshine, were numerous small houses, and the 
wayside was lined with booths on which were 
things for sale. Along the roadway came an 
endless array of people, clad for the most part in 
blue cotton—men walking, men with loads slung 
from a bamboo across their shoulders, donkeys 
laden with baskets or sacks of grain, with fat 
Chinese on their backs. There were Peking 
carts, there were mules, there were ponies ; and 
this busy throng is almost the same as it was a 
couple of thousand years ago. 

But it was a long, long while before I could 
feel I was really in the country. There was the 
khaki-coloured land, there were the khaki- 
coloured houses, built of mud apparently, with 
graceful tiled roofs, and blue-clad people every- 
where, and everywhere at work. Always the 
fields were most beautifully tilled; there were 
no fences. The Chinese are too civilized to need 
fences, and when you see stone walls it is only 
because, since they can’t be dropped off the 


planet into space, the stones must 
be disposed of somehow. Here 
and there the kaoliang was coming 
up like young wheat, in 

vivid green patches that 
were a relief from the 

general dust, and 

occasionally there 
were trees, willow 
or poplar or fir, 
delightful to look 
upon, that marked 

a graveyard. 

Then, just as | 

was beginning to 

hope I was out 
in the country, 

a walled town 

would loom up. 

And in the dusk 

of the evening we 

stopped and met 

for the first time 

the discomforts of 
a Chinese inn. 

We had started 
rather late, and I had 

spent so much time 
bidding farewell to my 
friends that we did not 

reach the town we had in- 
tended to, but put up at a small 
inn in a tiny hamlet. This, like 
most Chinese inns, consisted of a 
line of one-storeyed buildings, built 
round the four sides of a large courtyard. Mixed 
up with the rooms were the stalls for the beasts, 
and the courtyard was dotted with stone or 
wooden mangers. In the pleasant May weather 
there was no need to put all the beasts under 
cover, and there were so many travellers that 
there was not room in the stalls for all the animals. 

The Peking cart jolted over the step that 
forms the threshold of all Chinese doors—no one 
considers comfort in China ; what is a jolt more 
or less >—and I found myself in the courtyard, 
and a trestle was brought for me to get down 
from the cart. 

“Room for ten thousand merchant guests,” 
read the notice on red paper over the door, but 
unless the merchants were very small indeed I 
am sure I don’t know where the proprietor 
proposed to put them. Very reluctantly I 
peeped into a room trom which. clouds of dust 
were issuing, and which smelt worse than any 
place I had ever before thought of using as a 
bed-chamber and dining-room combined. The 
dust was because I had impressed upon the 
valued Tuan that I must have a clean room 
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he had importantly turned two coolies on to stir 
up the dust of ages. After more dust than I 
had ever seen before all at once had come out 
of that room, I instructed water to be brought 
and poured on things in general, and when the 
turmoil had quieted down a little I went in and 
inspected my new quarters. 

They all bear a strong family resemblance to 
one another, the rooms of these Chinese inns. 
I always tried to get one that opened directly 
on to the courtyard, as giving more chance of 
air. The Chinese, as a rule, have not much use 
for fresh air, Tuan, had he had his way, would 
have shut the door fast, as being more correct 
and private, and then I should have been in an 
hermetically-sealed room, lighted all along the 


courtyard side by a most dainty lattice-work. 


window covered with tissue paper. But air I 
must have, so I had the paper stripped off from 
the top of the window as far down as my desire 
for privacy would allow. Below, the more 
daring spirits, who had assembled to see the 
foreign woman, wetted their fingers and poked 
them softly through the bottom part of the 
window ; and then an eye appeared, so that it 
really seemed at first as if I might as well have 
been comfortable and had all the paper off. I 
went outside, and let it plainly be seen that I 
was very angry indeed, and then Tuan, who had 
a great idea of my dignity (or rather of his 
dignity, which would suffer if I was of no 
consequence), put one of the “ cartee men” on 
guard, and once more I retired to my uncom- 
fortable lodging. It had a stone floor, being 


quite a superior sort of inn; the poorer sort 
have only beaten earth. There were two 
wooden chairs, with narrow and uncomfortable 
seats, a table, also uncomfortably high, and, of 
course, the k'ang. Most people know about the 
k’ang now, but this was my first introduction to 
it as a working piece of furniture. It is a 
platform of stone about two feet high, so con- 
structed that a small fire lighted underneath 
carries the warmth, by a system of flues, all over 
it. It is covered generally with matting, and on 
it is always a k’ang table, a little thing about 
eighteen inches square and a foot high. 

I looked doubtfully at the k’ang this first day. 
It seemed to me I could not lodge in such a place, 
and I wished heartily that I had left the describ- 
ing of China to some more hardened traveller. 
There was a grass mat upon it, hiding its stoniness, 
and I had powdered borax sprinkled over it ; 
about half a tin of Keating's followed, and only 
then did I venture to have my bed set up. 
Alongside was placed my indiarubber bath, the 
gift of a friend, and every night of that journey 
did I thank her with all my heart. . Finally, 
making sure that the ‘“‘ cartee man ” was still on 
guard, I proceeded to wash and undress and creep 
into my sleeping-bag. 

At only one Chinese inn where I stayed could 
food for the traveller be had, and that was, I 
think, only because it combined the functions of 
inn-keeping and restaurant. In any case, of 
course, the foreign traveller would not think of 
eating Chinese food, and I, like everyone else, 
provided my own. I brought with me rice, tea, 


Mrs. Gaunt’s carts in the yard of a mountain inn. 
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and flour. Tuan cooked for me on an absurd 
little charcoal stove, upon which I might have 
succeeded in boiling an egg. With the exception 
of those few stores I lived off the country, buying 
chickens and eggs, onions, and hard little pears, 
Tuan doing the buying, charging me at a rate 
that made me wonder how on earth the Wagons 
Lits managed to board and lodge its guests at 
one pound a day. 

I arose with the sun, looked at my breakfast, 
drank the tea, and was ready to start. All the 
hamlet watched me climb into my cart, and we 
tumbled over that steep step and were out in 
the roadway again. 

In China, as far as I have been, you never get 
away from the people. The days were getting 
hot, and the men were working in the fields 
stripped to the waist. Always there were houses 
by the wayside, and many villages and hamlets, 
and the women sat on the doorsteps sewing— 
generally, it seemed to me, at the sole of a shoe 
—or two of them laboured at the little stone 
corn-mills that were in every village, grinding 
the corn, millet, or maize for household use. 
Sometimes the donkey—and a donkey can be 
bought for a very small sum—turned the stone, 
but usually it seemed that it was the women of 
the household who, on their tiny feet, painfully 
hobbled round, turning the heavy stone and 
smoothing out the flour with their hands, so 
that it might be smoothly and evenly ground. 

Poor women! They have a saying in China 
to the effect that a woman eats bitterness, and 
she surely does, if the little I have seen of her life 
is any criterion. As I went through the villages, 
in the morning and evening I could hear the 
crying of children. Chinese children are pro- 
-verbially naughty; no one ever checks them, 
and I could not know why these children were 
crying. Some probably from the pure contrari- 
ness of human nature ; but a missionary woman 
and a man who scorned missionaries and all their 
works both told me that, morning and evening, 
the little girls cried because the bandages on 
their feet were being drawn more tightly. 
Always it is a gnawing pain, and the only relief 
the little girl can get is by pressing the calf of her 
leg tightly against the edge of the k’ang. The 
pressure stops the flow of blood and numbs the 
feet as long as it is kept up, but it cannot be 
kept up long, and with the rush of blood comes 
the increase of pain—a pain that the tightening 
of the bandages deepens. 

There is no mistaking the gait of a woman 
with bound feet. She walks as if her legs were 
made of wood, unbending from the hip down- 
wards to the heels. The feet are tiny, shaped 
like small hoofs about four inches long. and cased 
in embroidered slippers, and to walx at all she 


_chose cruelly. 


must hold out her arms to balance herself. 
When I was laughed at for my “ pathetic note ” 
and was told [ exaggerated the sufferings of the 
women, I took the trouble to inquire of four 
doctors, three men and one woman—people who 
came daily in contact with these women—and 
they were all of one opinion: that the sufferings 
of the women were very great. The binding in 
girlhood was not only terribly painful, but even 
after the process was finished the feet were often 
diseased, often sore and ulcerated, and at the 
very best the least exertion, as is only natural, 
makes them ache. 

At last, at Malanyu, the hills that at first had 
loomed purple on the horizon fairly over- 
shadowed us, and I had arrived at the first stage 
of my journey, the Tungling, or Eastern Tombs. 
We did forty miles that day over the roughest 
road I had gone yet, and thankful was I when we 
rumbled through the gates of the dirty, crowded 
little town. 

We put up at the smallest and filthiest inn I 
had yet met. Chinese towns, even the smallest 
country hamlet, are always suggestive of slums, 
and Malanyu was worse than usual, but I slept 
the sleep of the utterly weary, and next morning 
at sunrise I had breakfast and went to see the 
tombs. I went in state, in my own cart with an 
extra mule in front, I seated under the tilt a 
little back, and my servant and the head “‘ cartee 
man ” on the shafts ; and then I discovered that 
if a loaded cart is an abomination, a light cart is 
something unspeakable. But we had seen the 
wall that went round the tombs the night before, 
just the other side of the town, so I consoled 
myself with the reflection that my sufferings 
would not be for long. 

When the Imperial Manchus sought a last 
resting-place for themselves they had the whole 
of China to choose from, and they took with 
Oriental disregard for humbler people ; but— 
saving grace—they chose wisely though they 
They have taken for their own a 
place just where the mountains begin, a place 
that must be miles in extent. It is of rich 
alluvial soil swept down by the rains from the 
hills, and all China, with her teeming population, 
cannot afford to waste one inch of soil. The 
tiniest bit of arable land, as I had been seeing 
for the last three days, is put to some use ; it is 
tilled and planted and carefully tended, though 
it bear only a single fruit-tree, only a handful of 
grain; but here we entered a park, waste land 
covering many miles, wasted with a royal dis- 
regard for the people's needs. It lay in a great 
bay of the hills—sterile, stony, rugged hills with 
No trace of green upon them, hills that stand up 
a perfect background to a most perfect place of 
tombs. I had thought the resting-place of the 
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Mings wonderful, but surely there is no such 
place for the honoured dead as that the Manchus 
have set up at the Eastern Tombs. 

Immediately we entered the gateway, the cart 
joiting wickedly along a hardly-defined track, I 
found myself in a forest of firs and pines that 
grew denser as we advanced. Here and there 
was a poplar or other deciduous tree, green with 
the greenness of Maytime, but the touch of 
lighter colour only emphasized the sombreness 
of the pines and firs that, with their dark foliage, 
deepened the solemnity of the scene. Through 
their branches peeped the deep blue sky, and 


every now and again they opened out a little, * 


and beyond I could see the bare hills, brown, and 
orange, and purple, but always beautiful. 
Spacious, grand, silent, it was truly an ideal 
place for the burial of emperors and their consorts. 

Dotted about in this great park, with long 
vistas in between, are the tombs. They are 
enclosed in walls of the pinkish Imperial red. 
Generally there is a caretaker, and they look for 
all the world like comfortable houses, picturesque 
and artistic, nestling away from the rush and 
roar of cities, like homes where a man may take 
his well-earned rest. 

Here and there, among the trees, rose up 
marble pillars carved with dragons and winged 
at the top, such as one sees in representations of 
Babylon and Nineveh. There was also a magni- 
ficent marble bridge. This bridge crosses no 
stream. It is evidently just a manifestation of 
power, and beyond it is an avenue of marble 
animals. There they stand on the green sward 
—horses, elephants, fabulous beasts that might 
have come out of the Bock of Revelation— 
guarding the entrance to the place of rest. 

And now Tuan became very important. I 
began to feel that he had arranged the whole 
landscape for my benefit, and was kecping the 
best piece back to crown it all. We came to a 
stretch of wild country and I was requested to 
get out of the cart. Getting out of the cart 
where there was no place to step was always a 
business. I was stiff from the jolting, felt 
disinclined to be very acrobatic, and Tuan 
always deemed it his bounden duty to stretch 
out his arms to catch me, or break my fall. He 
was so small, though he was round and fat, that 
he complicated matters by making me feel that 
if I did fall I should certainly materially damage 
him. But it was no good protesting ; it was the 
correct thing for him to help his “ missie” out of 
her cart, and he was prepared to perish in the 
attempt. However, here was a soft cushion of 
fragrant pine-necdles, so I scrambled down 
without any of the qualms from which I usually 
suffered. We had come to a halt for a moment 
by the steep side of a little wooded hill where a 


narrow footpath wound round it. Just such a 
modest little path between steep, rising ground 
one might see in the Surrey Hills. It invites to 
a secluded glen, but no cart can possibly go 
along it ; it is necessary to walk. I turned the 
corner of the hill, and lo! there was a paved way, 
a newly-paved way, such as I have seldom seen 
in China. The faint morning breeze stirred 
among the pine-needles, making a low, myste- 
rious whispering, and out against the back- 
ground stood a splash of brilliant, glowing colour, 
the many roofs of golden-brown tiles that cover 
the mausoleum of the Empress-Dowager, the 
great woman who once ruled over China. 

And from the Tungling we went on to Tsung 
Hua Chou. 

Entering a Chinese walled city is like opening a 
door into the past. I never realized before what 
the dirt that comes from a packed population, 
from seething humanity, can be like. The 
Chinese live in these crowded towns for the sake 
of security, for even still China seems to be 
much in the condition of Europe of the Middle 
Ages. Safety cannot be absolutely counted 
upon inside the gates of a town, but at least it is 
a little safer than the open country. 

Tsung Hua Chou will always remain in my 
Memory as my own little walled city, the one 
that I explored carefully all by myself, and 
when I think of a walled town my thoughts 
always fly back to that little town three-quarters 
of a mile square, at the foot of the hills that 
mark the limit of the great plain of China proper. 

It was Tuan’s suygestion tha.. we should stay 
there. I would have lingered at the tombs, but 
he was emphatic. 

“‘Missie want make picture. More better we 
stop Tsung Hua Chou. Fine picture Tsung 
Hua Chou.” 

There weren’t fine pictures at Tsung Hua 
Chou. He had struck up a great friendship 
with the ‘‘ cartee man,” and, perhaps, either he or 
the ‘‘ cartee man” had a favourite gaming-house 
in the town. At any rate, we went, and I, for 
some hardly explainable reason, am glad we did. 

The road from the tombs was simply appalling. 
The hills frowned down on us, close on either 
side, high and steep and rugged, but the rough 
valley bottom, up which we went, was the 
wildest I was to see for a long time. To say I 
was tossed and jolted is but mildly to express 
the condition of affairs. I sat on a cushion, I 
packed my bedding round me, and with both 
my hands I held on to the side of the cart, and 
if for one moment I relaxed the rigidity of my 
aching arms my head or some other portion of 
my anatomy was brought into contact with the 
woodwork of the cart. I thought of walking, 
for our progress was very slow, but in addition 
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The moat and wall of a Chinese city—The built-out portion is a mark of disgrace, indicating that a parricide has occurred 


in the town. 


to the going being bad the mules went just a 
little faster than I did, and I felt there was 
nothing for it but to resign myself and make the 
best of a bad job. Not for worlds would I have 
lingered an hour longer on that road than I was 
absolutely obliged. And yet, bad as it was, it 
was the best road I had till I got back to Peking 
again. There may be worse roads than those 
of China, and there may be worse ways of 
getting over them than in a Peking cart, but 
I trust I shall never come across them. 

We entered the y as the evening 
shadows were growing long, and, as usual, I was 
carried back to the days of the Crusaders as we 
rumbled under the arched gateway, but inside 
it was like every other cown I have seen—dirty, 
sordid, crowded, with uneven pavements that 
there was no getting away from. Within the 
curtain wall that guarded the gate there were 
the usual little st e of cakes—big, 
round, flat cakes, and little scone-like S 
studded with sesame seed or a bright pink sweet- 
meat; there were the sellers of pottery-ware, 
basins, and pots of all sorts, and the people 
stared at the wealthy foreign woman who ran 
to two carts. It is an unheard-of thing in China 
for a Chinese woman to travel alone, though 
sometimes the foreign missionary women do, but 
they would invariably be accompanied by a 
Chinese woman, and one woman would not be 
likely to have two carts. One thing was certain, 
however: my outfit was all that it should have 
been, bar the lack of a male protector. It 
bespoke me a woman of wealth and position in 
the eyes of the country folk and the people of 
the little towns through which I passed. 


There were no foreigners, that I could hear of 
in Tsung Hua Chou. The missionaries had fled 
during the Boxer trouble, though, indeed, in all 
the towns I passed through I was a show, and 
the people stared, and chattered, and crowded 
round the carts, and evidently closely questioned 
the carters. 

They tell me Chinese carters are often rascals, 
but I grew to like mine before we parted. 

They were stolid men in blue, with dirty rags 
wrapped round their heads to keep off the dust, 
and I have no reason to suppose that they 
patronized water any more than the rest of the 
population. What romance they wove about 
me, for the benefit of the questioning people, I 
don't know, but the result of their communica- 
tions was that the crowd pressed closer and 
stared harder ; and they were evil-smelling, and 
had never, never in all their lives been washed. 
I ceased to wonder that I ached all over with the 
jolting and rumbling of the cart ; I only wondered 
if something worse had not befallen me, and 
how it happened that these people, who crowded 
round, staring as if they had never seen a 
foreign woman before, did not fall victims tu 
some horrible pestilence. 

Once inside Tsung Hua Chou I saw no beauty 
in it, for all the romantic walls outside. The 
evil-smelling streets we rumbled through to the 
inn were wickedly narrow, and down the centre 
hung notices in Chinese characters on long strips 
of paper, white and red, and pigs and children 
and creaking wheelbarrows and men with loads 
blocked the way. But we jolted over the step 
into the courtyard of the inn at last—quite a big 
courtyard, and quite a busy inn. This was an 
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inn where they apparently ran a restaurant, 
for as I climbed stiffly out of my cart a servant, 
carrying a tray of little basins containing the 
soups and stews the Chinese eat, was so absorbed 
in gazing at me that he ran into the “ cartee 
man,” and a catastrophe occurred which was 
the occasion of much bad language. 

The courtyard was crowded. There were 
blue-tilted Peking carts, there were mules, there 
were donkeys, there were men of all sorts ;_ but 
there was only one wretched little room for me. 
It was very dirty, too, and I was very tired. 
What was to be done ? 

“Plenty Chinese gentlemen sleep here,” 
declared Tuan, and I could quite believe it. At 
the door of every lattice-windowed room that 
looked out on to that busy courtyard stood one, 
or perhaps two, Chinese of the better class—long 
petticoats, shaven head, queue and all; each 
held in his hand a long, silver-mounted pipe, 
from which he took languid whiffs, and he looked 
under his eyelids, which is the polite way, at 
the foreign woman. The foreign woman was 
very dirty, very tired, and very uncomfortable, 
and the room looked very hopeless. The 
“cartee man” declared, however, that this was 
the best inn in the town, and, anyhow, I was 
disinclined to go out and look for other quarters. 

I was too tired to do anything that mght but 
go to bed as soon as I had had my dinner. I 
had it, as usual, on the 2’ang table, the dirt 
shrouded by my humble tablecloth, and curious 
eyes watched me, even as I watched the trays 
of full basins and the trays of empty ones that 
were for ever coming and going across the 
courtyard. 
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A typical Chinese coolie. 


Next morning I set out to explore the town. 
It was only a small place, built square, with two 
main roads running north, south, east, and west, 
and cutting each other at right angles in the 
heart of it. They were abominably paved. No 
vehicle but a springless Peking cart would have 
dreamt of making its way across that pavement, 
but then probably no vehicle save a cart or a 
wheelbarrow in all the years of the city’s life had 
ever been thought of there. The remaining 
streets were but evil-smelling alley-ways, narrow 
in comparison with the main ways, which any- 
where else I should have deemed hopelessly 
inadequate, thronged as they were with people, 
and encroached upon by the shops that stood 
close on either side. They had no glass fronts, 
of course, these shops, but otherwise they were 
not so very unlike the shops one sees in the 
poorer quarters of the great towns of England. 
But there was evidently no town council to 
regulate the use to which the streets should be 
put. The dyer hung his strips of blue cloth 
half across the roadway, careless of the con- 
venience of the passer-by; the man who sold 
cloth had out little tables or benches piled with 
white and blue calico; the butcher had _ his 
wares fully displayed half across the roadway ; 
the gentleman who was making mud bricks for 
the repair of his house made them where it was 
handiest—in the street close to the house ; and 
the man who sold cooked provisions, with his 
little portable kitchen and table, set himself 
down right in the fairway and tempted all- 
comers with little basins of soup, fat, pale- 
looking steamed scones, hard-boiled eggs, or 
meat turnovers. 
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This place, hidden behind romantic grey 
walls, was in the morning just like any other 
Chinese city, and the people who thronged the 
streets were just the poorer classes of Peking, 
only it seemed there were more naked children 
and more small-footed women, with elaborately- 
dressed hair, tottering along, balancing them- 
selves with their arms. I met a crowd accompany- 
ing the gay, scarlet poles, flags, musical instru- 
ments, and the red Sedan-chair of a wedding. 
The poor little bride, shut up in the scarlet chair, 
was going to her husband's house and leaving 
her father's for ever. It is to be hoped she would 
find favour in the sight of her husband and her 
husband's women-folk. It was more important, 
probably, that she should please the latter. 

When I en- 
gaged Tuan I had 
th8ught he was to 
do all the waiting 
upon me I needed, 
but it seems I 
made a mistake. 
The farther I got 
from Peking the 
greater his im- 
portance became, 
and here he could 
not so much as 
carry the lightest 
wrap for me.. His 
businessappeared 
to be to engage 
other people to 
do the work. 
There was one 
dilapidated 
wretch to carry 
the camera, an- 
other the box 
with the plates, 
and yet a third 
bore the black 
cloth I put over 
my head. It was not a bit of good protesting ; 
two minutes after I got rid of one lot of followers, 
another took their place, and as everyone had 
to be paid—apparently, I often thought, for the 
pleasure of looking at me—I resigned myself to 
my fate. 

Accompanied by all the idlers and children 
in the town I climbed the ramp on to the walls, 
which are in perfect order, three miles round, 
and on the top from fifteen fect to twenty broad. 
Tuan helped me up in approved Chinese fashion, 
putting his hand underneath my elbow, and once 
I was there the town was metamorphosed ; it 


was again the romantic city I had seen from the 
plain in the evening light. Now the early 
morning sunlight, with all the promise of the 
day in it, fell upon graceful, curved Chinese 
roofs and innumerable trees, dainty with the 
delicate vivid verdure that comes in the spring 
as a reward to a country where the winter has 
been long, bitter, and iron-bound. 

The walls of most Chinese cities are built 
square, with right angles at the four corners, 
but in at least two that I have been in, T’ung 
Chou and Pao Ting Fu, one corner is built out in 
a bow. I rather admired the effect at first, till 
I found it was a mark of deepest disgrace. 
There had been a parricide committed in the 
town. When such a terrible thing occurs a 
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corner of the city wall must be pulled down and 
built out. For a second one another corner is 
pulled down and built out, and a third likewise ; 
but the fourth time such a crime is committed 
in the luckless town the walls must be razed to 
the ground. But this disgrace, however, has 
never occurred in any town in the annals of 
Chinese history, for if a place should be so 
unlucky as to have harboured four such criminals 
within its walls the authorities generally manage, 
by the payment of a sum of money, to get a city 
that has some of its corners still intact to take 
the disgrace upon itself. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tragic Ocean Race. 
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The story of five clipper ships which started on a race from Australia to China, and the strange and 
terrible happenings that took place on board one of the vessels. The series of disasters that befell 
the “Island Bay’ proves once more that “it is the unexpected that happens.” 


SgiT was on January 4th, 1898, that the 
full-rigged ship Island Bay entered 
Newcastle, New South Wales, in 
ballast from Cape Town, her agent 
expecting a probable cargo of coal 
to some foreign port. The Island Bay was a 
splendid vessel, which had made a great name 
for herself among seafarers on account of her 
superior sailing qualities, having placed many a 
fine record to her credit in various seas. 

Her commander, Captain McKnight, was a 
God-fearing, pious man, and a splendid seaman, 
but age was fast getting the better of him, and 
he had decided to retire in favour of his son 
Edward—a strapping young fellow of twenty- 
seven, who held the post of chief officer on board 
—as soon as the ship arrived back in New York. 

I was second officer of the Jsland Bay, and 
right proud I was to hold the position in such 
a fine ship. It so happened that there were in 
port at this time several other large sailing-ships 
awaiting charters ; and when at last we loaded 
up with a cargo of coal, which was to be delivered 
with all speed at Hong-Kong, we learned that 
four of the other ships—all clippers well known 
to us by repute—had also received orders for the 
China Seas. There was thus before us the 
possibility of an exciting ocean race, the prospect 
of which filled us all with delight. 

“ We'll do our best to beat them,” said the 
skipper to the first officer, after announcing the 
news. “I am just going to write to your 
mother to tell her we are well and on the road 
home to her.” 

With that he entered his cabin, while the first 
mate and I set about making preparations for 
our departure. 

During that night it commenced to blow con- 
siderably from the eastward—straight in over 
the bar at the entrance of the harbour—and 
continued so for eight days with more or less 
violence, rendering the bar dangerous for loaded 


vessels. During this enforced delay quite a lot 
of shipping collected at the entrance awaiting 
the signal from the pilot-station that ships might 
proceed to sea. Among the vessels were our 
four rivals in the race that was shortly to take 
place—the Palm Grove, Berhampore, Cogeltown, 
and Brooklyn, all bound, like ourselves, to 
China. 

On the morning of the ninth day of our 
detention the signal was hoisted that vessels 
might proceed to sea. Ina very short time all 
the small craft had crossed the bar and were 
getting an offing with a light westerly breeze. 
Of the larger ships the Palm Grove—which 
belonged to the same company as the Island Bay 
—was the first to be towed slowly towards the 
bar with her courses and six topsails in the 
running gear. As she passed us, still lying at 
our buoy, her crew cheered us, and we cheered 
in return. 

The next vessels to start on their journey 
were the Cogeliown, Brooklyn, and Berhampore, 
closely followed by the Island Bay, with every 
stitch of canvas set. Captain McKnight was 
eager to start the race to the Flowery Land at 
once, and talked about arriving there seven days 
ahead of the other vessels. 

When we arrived in line with the three ships 
that had preceded us they were just releasing 
their tugs, so all four of us set out to chase the 
Palm Grove, and by nightfall we lay close behind 
her, just twenty-two miles east-north-east of 
Newcastle, in a dead calm, the wind having 
fallen away. About nine at night a light breeze 
came from the south-east, and I at once trimmed 
the sails accordingly. It was a fine, clear, 
moonlight night, so the other ships, all quite 
close to us, could be plainly seen. After I had 
given the course to the man at the wheel I went 
into the cabin to report the shift of wind to the 
captain, leaving Lion, the mate’s big New- 
foundland dog, pacing the poop—his favourite 
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pastime. He loved to walk up and down with 
the officer of the watch and help sup his coffee 
and share his biscuit. When I returned on 
deck the great dog ran to meet me and looked at 
me as much as to say, “ All's well, sir.” Then 
we both set out to pace the poop together until 
midnight, when the first officer came on deck to 
relieve me and stand his watch till 4 a.m. 

The breeze by this time was considerably 
fresher, and the ship to the best of my judgment 
was doing about ten knots. As for the other 
vessels, there was very little difference in their 
positions and ours except that the Palm Grove, 
having a slight advantage of the Island Bay by 
being to the northward at the start of the breeze, 
was lengthening the distance between herself 
and the rest of the company. When I relieved 
the first officer at four o'clock, however, our 
ship was fast overhauling the Palm Grove, while 
the distance between the Cogeltown and Ber- 
hampore was lengthening perceptibly. The 
captain appeared on deck at seven o'clock and 
seemed greatly pleased at the favourable wind, 
remarking to me that the Palm Grove would not 
stay ahead of us long now. I agreed, and 
stated my belief that all the rest of the company 
would be hull down behind us by nightfall 
except the Brooklyn, which was still holding her 
own with the Palm Grove, although losing to the 
Island Bay. The mate again relieved me at 
cight o'clock, by which time the wind had 
increased to half a gale, so that we furled several 
sails. At noon we were just on the Palm Grove's 
quarter, almost within shouting distance. She 
was flying her top-gallant sails and ploughing 
ahead at a great rate, sending the water flying 
from her bows in white sheets. The Brooklyn, 
under all plain sail, was clearly to be seen coming 
up not far behind on our starboard quarter, 
followed closely and being fast overhauled by 
the Boston ship, Berhampore, with the Cogeltown 
far out of the race, hull down below the horizon. 
By the first dog-wat’h —4 p.m. to 6 p.m. — 
the Brooklyn had caught the Palm Grove, and 
they were both just a mile astern of us, with the 
Berhampore overhauling them in leaps and 
bounds and promising us a tight race. Before 
the wind—which had now settled to the strength 
of a whole gale—eased off the following morning, 
the Palm Grove was seemingly out of the race, 
with the American Berhampore close up to the 
beam of the Jsland Bay and the Brooklyn half 
or three-quarters of a mile astern of the Yankee 
clipper. With a telescope we could plainly see 
that the pretty little Cogeltown had shortened 
the distance by half between the Palm Grove and 
herself, and was carrying a crowd of canvas. 
During the day the gale moderated, and by 
nightfall the Berhampore was half a mile astern 


of the Brooklyn, and the Island Bay leading the 
Brooklyn by about five miles. The Cogeltown 
had passed the Palm Grove, and both were about 
fourteen miles astern of our ship. 

Seven days later found the Jsland Bay in the 
doldrums, twenty-nine degrees south of the 
Equator. The Palm Grove and Brooklyn lay 
respectively two miles on the port and star- 
board sides of ‘the /sland Bay. The Berhampore 
looked as though she was lashed alongside the 
Cogeltown down on the horizon. So far the 
competitors in the race had kept wonderfully 
close together. _ 

Four days afterwards we were in the north- 
east trade winds, three degrees north of the 
Equator, our yards braced sharp up on the 
starboard tack. Strange to say, not one of the 
other ships was to be seen, even with the tele- 
scope. The trade winds were exceptionally 
strong, and the ship was making very satisfactory 
progress and promised a record trip from New- 
castle to Hong-Kong. The captain was fast 
recovering from a very severe attack of rheumatic 
gout, which had confined him to his cabin for the 
last ten days. On this particular day he asked 
to be taken on deck to get the fresh air, and was 
accordingly placed on the shady side of the poop 
in a comfortable deck-chair. At noon the chief 
officer and myself took observations, finding the 
ship just eighteen degrees north of the Equator. 

“That's good business, sir,’ remarked the 
mate to the captain.“ We shall beat the record 
hollow this trip.” 

“It points that way,”” the captain replied, 
smiling. * But, I say, Ted. give that poor brute 
of a dog a drink; he seems thoroughly dried up. 
T have been watching him all the morning, and 
he staring at me, poor fellow. He mustn't be 
kept in this baking sun with no water.” 

“All right, captain; I will attend to him,” 
said the mate. “It is the fault of that lubber 
who styles himself steward.” 

Before I went below the captain asked to be 
taken to his cabin, and I therefore carried him 
there, remarking as we went that the heat was 
intense, whereupon he replied that he would be 
glad when it was sunset. 

I had my tiffin, and had been lying down just 
about two hours when the steward came rushing 
into my cabin. 

“Wake up, sir; wake up, sir!” he cried, 
wildly.‘ For Heaven's sake, come on deck !* 

With that he rushed off, crying like a child, 
and paying not the least attention to my shouted 
questions. 

I promptly dived beneath my mattress for my 
revolver, fully believing that a mutiny must 
have broken out, although I had no reason for 
such a thought, our crew being everything that 
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could be desired. As I rushed out on the main 
deck in my pyjamas I saw a sight that will 
remain in my memory to my dying day. The 
steward was perched in the main rigging, the 
crew and cook in the fore, and as I appeared 
the dog Lion ran around the forward house, 
snapping his teeth savagely and foaming at the 
mouth. His white breast and fore-legs were 
covered with blood. At once I realized the cause 
of all the disturbance. The dog had gone mad, 
and by the blood on him he had apparently 
attacked someone ! 

The moment his glaring eyes caught sight of 
me, standing at the break of the poop, he uttered 
one frantic yelp and leaped towards me—and his 
death ; for at once I discharged one of the 
chambers of my revolver. He received the 
bullet through his right eye and rolled under the 
main fife-rail, dead. 

All this happened in the space of about 
fifteen seconds. Returning my revolver to my 
pocket, I rushed toward the poop, for the sails 
were flat aback, and the ship was driving rapidly 
astern. But I was too late. Just as I reached 
the first rung of the poop-ladder the foremast 
snapped off short at the doublings of the top and 
lower mast. I gained the poop and rushed fran- 
tically to the wheel, only to be too late again ; 
for, just as I grasped the helm, away went the 
main top-gallant mast, also at the doublings. 
However, I managed to pay the ship's head off 
again till she filled on the opposite tack. During 
this time the helmsman, who had deserted his 
post and fled up the mizzen rigging for fear of 
the dog, had returned to the wheel. 

“You coward!’ I cried. ‘The dog is dead 
long ago, and you could have saved all this 
dismasting. Here, take this wheel. Where is 
the mate?” 

“Lying in the starboard alley-way, sir,” he 
meekly replied. 

I hurried anxiously in the direction indicated. 
On turning into the alley-way a sight met my 
gaze which I trust I Never see again. 
There lay the unfortunate chief, fearfully 
mangled, and with his clothes literally torn from 
his body. It was the work of the mad Newfound- 
land dog. ‘The poor fellow was still conscious 
—although obviously past all human help—and 
when I put my ear to his lips I heard him 
gasp, ‘‘ Don'ttell mother. Good-bye—good-bye, 
father!” From then onwards he lapsed into a 
state of merciful unconsciousness until he died at 
midnight. 

By this time all the crew had gathered at the 
poop-ladder. I immediately ordered the boat- 
swain to clear away the wreck. as it was useless 
to try to hand the yards ar:und and stand the 
ship on the right tack till this was done. I had 


just completed giving a few instructions how to 
proceed, and ordered four hands to carry the 
mate to the cabin by the main-deck entrance, as 
it was the most convenient, when the black 
steward, who had returned to the cabin, came 
hurriedly toward me and told me that the cap- 
tain was dead. On reaching the companion- 
stairs I discovered the captain lying prone at 
the bottom, apparently lifeless. I knelt beside 
him and, to my great satisfaction, found him only 
in a swoon, from which I soon brought him round 
by administering brandy. He had evidently 
either heard the cries of the mate or the unusual 
bustle on the poop, and, leaving his bed, had 
rushed up the companion-stairs. The effects 
of the awful sight that met his gaze, coupled 
with the physical exertion, had been too much for 
him in his weak state, and he had fallen back 
in a dead faint to the bottom of the stairs, a 
distance of ten feet. 

Needless to say, the captain’s first inquiries 
were concerning his son. 

“How is my poor son?” he asked. 
the dog kill him, or is he still living ? ” 

It was no good beating about the bush with the 
poor old man, and at last I told him, as gently 
as I could, that the chief officer had been so badly 
injured by the frenzied dog that it was impossible 
for him to recover. At this dreadful news the 
old gentleman sank back on his pillow again in a 
faint, and did not recover consciousness until 
his son had been dead for two hours. When he 
did his talk was rambling and incoherent. 

We committed the mate’s body to the deep 
thirty-six hours after he died, myself reading the 
burial service. During the previous day the 
wreckage had all been cut away and hauled 
aboard, where it was lashed and stowed on deck, 
and the ship, considering that she was partially 
dismasted, continued to make good progress. 
During the following week the captain worked 
himself into a high fever, and I feared the worst. 
I took over the entire command of the ship myself, 
and informed the crew of the step by appointing 
the boatswain to take charge of the starboard 
watch, intending still to keep charge of one 
watch myself and take the ship to Manila, where 
I could inform her owners of the disaster and 
await their orders. Meanwhile, the captain 
began to grow gradually worse, and I feared a 
total collapse of the brain. 

Two days after I had taken charge of the 
Island Bay I sighted a steamer approaching me 
from the direction in which we were going, so 
accordingly had my signals ready to communi- 
cate with her, and as she made our beam I 
hoisted the ensign and the ship's number. ‘The 
steamer promptly replied with a signal asking 
me to heave my ship to. I at once had the 
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“Away went the main top-gallant mast.” 


mizzen yards backed, 
the steamboat altering 
her course until we 
were close to one 
another. Then a boat 
left her side containing 
six men and an officer. 
On coming alongside 
the officer informed 
me that his ship was 
the Featherston, bound 
from China to New 
Zealand. His captain, 
he said, had been asked, 
if he fell in with any 
of the five ships that 
had left Newcastle 
together, bound for 
China, to kindly stop 
them and deliver the 
orders given him. 
After telling me this 
the officer handed me 
a large sealed envelope, 
which I then and there 
opened. It read thus: 
“ Hong - Kong, China, 
August 14th, 1898. To 
the ship Island Bay, 
bound to Hong - Kong. 
Sir, I, George Duncan, 
shipping-agent, 29, 
South Street, Hong- 
Kong, beg to inform 
you that charterer and 
owners desire me to 
inform you to proceed 
through the Straits. 
Do not come north 
about on any con- 
sideration unless 
dismasted or under- 
manned.— (Signed) 
GrorcE DuNCAN AND 
Company.” 

I asked the officer 
to convey my thanks 
to Captain Drake, of 
the Feathersion, for his 
courtesy, at the same 
time giving him a full 
account of our unlucky 
passage. I further 
requested the officer to 
signal his captain’s 
advice as to what had 
better be done re- 
garding Captain 
McKnight. Shortly 
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after the Featherston’s boat had been hoisted 
in the davits she signalled, ‘‘ Proceed on landing, 
or hand captain to first vessel to nearest port, 
as you are in the track of steamers.” 

It was possible, therefore, to get the invalid 
ashore in a very few days, but, sad to relate, the 
Featherston was hardly out of sight when I went 
to the captain’s cabin and found that the poor 
old man had passed away. This discovery dis- 
heartened me greatly, as I had entertained hopes 
of the captain’s recovery, if he could only receive 
medical attendance in time. I hove the ship to 
and buried him the next day, reading the burial 
service again myself. The same day I called a 
sailor who held a mate’s certificate aft and made 
him chief mate, so as to allow me to be on deck 
at any time, as this was the typhoon season in 
the China Seas. Five days after the burial of 
the poor captain I observed signs of a coming 
typhoon, so commenced to prepare the Island 
Bay for the fight. 

I was pacing the poop awaiting the storm 
while the ship, under the main lower and fore 
stay-sails alone, rolled in the trough of the sea 
in a dead calm, when an appalling thought 
struck me.’ There were no shifting boards in 
the ’tween-deck to prevent the cargo from rolling 
from side to side of the vessel! This neglect 
nearly lost my vessel and every life aboard her, 
for, as the typhoon struck the Island Bay she 
lay over till her lee rail was under water, and I 
heard the loud rumbling of the coal in the tween- 
deck and felt the planks quiver beneath my feet. 
It was impossible to try to wear ship, as my two 
sails had been torn to shreds directly the hurri- 
cane struck us. The ship fell off in the trough 
of the sea and lay helpless at the mercy of the 
screaming wind, that blew with a force which 
actually lifted the water from the ocean to our 
decks in solid masses. Every moment I expected 


the good old ship to capsize and take us all to a 
watery grave, or else that an explosion would 
take place in the cargo through the shifting and 
the fact that the hatches had been closed for six 
days with no outlet for the gas. But the Island 
Bay fought gallantly, though the lifeboats and 
everything movable were blown or washed 
away in the pandemonium of the elements. 

Before daylight next morning, to our intense 
relief, the typhoon had passed and a light breeze 
arose. I squared my yards to it and then set 
all hands to retrim the cargo. In forty-eight 
hours things had been put to rights as far as 
possible, and our once beautiful clipper, present- 
ing a pitiable sight in her battered and dismasted 
condition, sailed triumphantly past Crididore 
Island and up the Bay of Manila, coming to an 
anchor at Cavité, the naval depot for the United 
States Navy. I communicated with the owners 
and charterer at once, and received instructions 
that the vessel would be discharged, repaired, 
and receive a captain in Manila. The company, 
as a token of esteem, promoted me to the post 
of chief officer, and the acting mate was made 
second officer. 

From the agent in Hong-Kong I learned of 
the arrival of our rivals in the race, the Palm 
Grove, Cogeltown, and Brooklyn, the first-named 
ship beating the second one by four hours and 
the third by two days. Sad to say, however, 
after all these years the fate of the 
Berhampore is still unknown, although it is 
believed she was either blown up or was lost. 
So ended the great ocean race which began so 
auspiciously for the Island Bay and ended so 
disastrously. As I follow the plough in my own 
native New Zealand and reflect on the dreadful 
events of that voyage, I vow that never again 
will I go to sea so long as I am able to make 
“ brownie ”’ for the shearers. 


After Gold in the ‘‘ Land 
| of Fire.” 


By CAPTAIN JAMES BARRACLIFFE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


The story of an unfortunate prospecting expedition in the inhospitable wilds ot Tierra del Fuego. 
Captain Barracliffe’s narrative affords yet another illustration of the irresistible nature of the “lure 
of the gold" once a man has listened to its call. 


F you have ever prospected, ever 
followed the lure of the yellow 
goddess of wealth into the unknown, 
you know the “call of the gold.” 
No doubt, even now, you can think 
back and picture the places that looked good 

to you, and still look good to you. A regret 

comes to you that you didn’t satisfy yourself 
while you were about it as to the certainty of 
hidden riches or the lack of them. 

There is gold in ‘Ticrra del Fuego—the 
inhospitable “ Land of Fire,” away at the bottom 
of South America, where big sailing vessels 
round the Horn. I have seen it, handled it, 
mined it. Some day, when the insistent call 
becomes too much for me, I shall try again, travel 
over the old tracks, and court the vellow goddess 
in her hidden palaces. One’s luck is sure to turn 
sooner or later, you know ; one is bound to win 
some day if one only keeps on trying long enough. 
That's what the prospector always says ; he can 
never get the “ gold fever’ out of his blood. 

It’s well enough to play the philosopher when 
there’s “ nothing doing”; but just let some 
fellow come along with a rich chunk of ore or a 
few grains of precious dust and a tale of unde- 
veloped but certain richness. Then at once the 
luxury and ease of civilized life begin to pall 
upon you. Above the noises of the bustling 
city you hear the call of the gold. It beckons 
you on and on, sometimes to fortune, more often 
to despair. But, when it comes, all bygone hard- 
ships and sufferings, all the failures, all your iron- 
bound, copper-riveted resolutions to quit the 
chase go for naught. The old enthusiasm comes 
back lke an overwhelming wave, the microbe 
gets to work in the blood, and you're off once 
more, 

That is just what happened to me after I 
thought I had dropped rainbow-chasing for good 
and all, and had settled down to the consulting 


end of the game. When I was consulted in the 
matter of the Tierra del Fuego scheme I had no 
intention of being interested beyond an advisory 
capacity. 

Old M—— showed a bottle of nuggets just as 
pretty as you would want to see. He had also 
an interesting story, and told it well. His ship 
had been blown ashore in a Cape Horn “ souther,”’ 
and all hands lost but himself. This much of 
his story was easily verified. 

He had been washed up on the southern shore 
of Hoste Island, on the Chile side of the line. 
While digging for fresh water with a broken 
oar, he struck a shallow bed of gravel lying over 
a hard clay “ bed rock.” From this bed he 
picked out nearly a handful of nuggets, running 
in size from a grain of wheat to one of maize. 
Besides the bottle, he still had, in a buckskin 
bag, about an ounce of wash-gold that was 
certainly alluring. 

At first 1 declined to do more than advise. 
But the men who proposed to back the scheme 
were friends of clients of mine, and the offer 
they made was generous rather than fair. So I 
dug out my prospecting kit, or such part of it 
as I could use on this trip. This was a sea-going 
prospecting expedition, so, instead of pack- 
saddles, canteens, and other dry-land equip- 
ment, it required a web-footed outfit. 

Within two weeks I was in New York City, all 
equipment complete. With me were M and 
a young German named R who was finan- 
cially interested. Without a doubt he was 
the most useless piece of humanity for such an 
enterprise that it would be possible to find. At the 
time, however, I did not suspect this; but his 
uselessness developed at critical points with 
disastrous results. Had I suspected the fatal 
part this young man was to play in the trip, 
T would have left him at one of the ports en route, 

We stayed for a fortnight at Buenos Aires, 
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where I was courteously received by the Minister 
of Mines. He placed at my disposal full informa- 
tion regarding the beach-washings on the Argen- 
tine side of the line, and very kindly gave me 
letters to a Government official stationed at 
Parano, on the island of Tierra del Fuego. We 
returned to Montevideo and outfitted with food 
supplies and tools; then we sailed for Puenta 
Arenas, Chile, the southernmost town on the 
South American continent. There are camps 
farther south, but none worthy of the name of 
“town.” All supplies and equipment for work 
projected in this wild country had to be shipped 
from this place. 

Owing to the stupid volubility of R—— our 
advent into the town was heralded, and we were 


« “ 


soon “easy marks” for all the “‘ grafters”” in 
the place. ‘They all had something to sell— 


mining outfits, supplies, boats, information, and 
maps of localities containing so-called rich 
deposits. They offered anything and everything 
that I did not want, nothing that I did, and all 
at exorbitant charges. It seemed to me that 
fifty per cent. of the male inhabitants of that 
Taw town at that time lived by “ grafting.” 

There were two boats available that would 
have answered our purpose—one a fifty-foot 
schooner and the other a sloop. The owners, 
however, were hard to deal with, and before I 
had made very much progress in arranging a 
charter I saw evidences of a combine to hold 
out for high prices. 

Taking a hint from our friend, I sent M—— 
to the Argentine port ot Gallegas to see what he 
could find in the way of transportation, At the 
end of fifteen days he was back with a thirty- 
ton sloop called the Buscano, Captain Ortiz, 
which sailed under the Chiliar. flag. She was 
hardly large enough for the party I wished to 
take, consisting of M——, R——, myself, 
Captain Ortiz, two sailors, one of whuin served 

- as cook, and two strapping Chilians whom I 
hired in Puenta Arenas for rough work. 

I was very much amused at the efforts of the 
two local sailing masters who had been so exor- 
bitant in their demands. When they saw the 
Buscano drop anchor, they immediately tried to 
fix up a charter with me. ‘The arrival of the 
third vessel broke the combine, and the prices 
asked for charter came tumbling to a reasonable 
figure. But I only smiled at their offers, 
although I kept a sharp look-out to see that 
they did not enter into a combine with Ortiz 
to prevent my sailing. 

The weather was unusually fair for early 
September, and, as the summer season—or, 
rather, the fair-weather season—seldom lasts for 
more than three months, I decided to make every 


day count. 
Vol. xxxv.—18 
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At dawn on September 3rd we sailed away 
to the south through the Straits of Magellan, 
down through the Cockburn Channel into the 
Antarctic Ocean, past the Beagle Channel. 
around the western point of Hoste Island, and 
then east to the south side. 

Our boat, though small, was staunch, and it 
was necessary that she should be, for these 
troubled waters are among the wildest and most 
tempestuous to be found anywhere on the globe. 

The treacherous currents, viciously churning 
over hidden reefs; the sudden hurricanes, or 
“ willi-waws,” as they term the wicked squalls 
that overtake the hapless mariner, keep the 
voyager continuously on the look-out. As the 
charts are poor and unreliable, he has to steer 
his way by landmarks and frequent guesses. 
Often his vision is obscured by fog, driving rain, 
or snow. It is precarious navigation, yet this 
inhospitable archipelago has been extensively 
prospected by men in twenty-foot cat-boats, and 
Indians in open canoes are often met with. 

We had considerable difficulty in finding the 
location M. had described. Quite by acci- 
dent we turned a point and entered a bay that 
looked familiar to him. On investigation we 
found that we had discovered the right spot. 
The bay was sheltered from the north and west 
winds, but was open to the south and east. In 
winter this would be a dangerous place to 
anchor on account of the cruel and relentless 
“southers ” that roar up from the Antarctic 
iceficlds ; in summer, however, they are not so 
prevalent. We hoped to lie at anchor here in 
safety until we could test the placer-ground and 
decide whether to land our outfit or seek another 
location, 

We let go both mudhooks, which found good 
holding-ground, and, paying out plenty of cable, 
rode easily while we landed the prospecting tools 
and enough supplies for a short stay ashore. 

R— was left behind with the two sailors 
to watch for squalls. He objected to this 
arrangement ; but, being the least useful of our 
party, I felt he would be out of harm's way, 
and insisted upon his staying aboard. 

Aided by the captain, M . and two Chilanos, 
we carried the tools to an alluvial flat about a 
half-mile from shore. Here we made a camp and 
prepared to sink prospect-holes to test the gravel. 

T did not find the gravel as M had described 
it, though, on account of it having been a shallow, 
the rains and floods of the three years following 
the shipwreck might have changed the surface. 
However, we did find the remains of the rude 
shelter he had erected and other indications 
sufficient to prove that he had been there. Among 
these were included the shattered boat to which 
he had clung when washed up by the waves. 
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The country, both on the hillside and down 
into the flats, was covered with a dense growth 
of evergreen beeches and magnolia brush, render- 
ing prospecting away from the beaches or stream 
beds extremely tiresome work. 

It took me several days to lay out the pre- 
liminary testing I wished to do, and in the mean- 
time I put the Chilians to the work of digging 
for black sand deposits on the beach. M 
knew nothing of these deposits, but so far most 
of the gold found in this region has come from 
the beach. After a time the men uncovered a 
likely-looking deposit under several feet of sand. 
Such deposits can only be worked at low tide and 
in fair weather. 

My tests showed a nice string of ‘“ colours ” 
in the pan, and as I had provided copper plates, 
mercury, and magnets for working this kind of 
stuff in sluices, I decided to put part of our little 
force to work on it while I outlined by tests the 
alluvial ground selected farther inland. 

For two weeks we made borings over a large 
tract of creek bottom, with fair results. I 
decided to move the equipment and supplies 
ashore and send the sloop to a more sheltered 
spot in charge of the captain and one sailor, 
with orders to return for us at a stated time. 
R and the two sailors were still aboard, 
keeping a look-out for sudden squalls. The day 
after my decision was made was calm—suspi- 
ciously so. I determined to seize this oppor- 
tunity to land our supplies. 

On visiting the spot where the men were sinking 
a prospect-hole, I found the showings so rich that 
I was reluctant to leave. It was late in the 
afternoon when I reached the beach again. The 
weather had changed suddenly, and a mist was 
rolling in from the south. On the beach I found 
R , Who, against strict orders, had come 
ashore in a boat. He complained of being tired 
of the sloop, and said he wished to stretch his 
legs on land. As he had frequently been on 
shore, he really had little to complain of. 

As we talked a ‘‘ souther” came roaring up 
from the Antarctic, and the breakers began to 
roll in. The angry sea made it impossible for 
R—— to return to the sloop. 

We watched the little Buscano pitch and toss 
on the tempestuous waters, but there was no 
sign of life on board. This R- explained. He 
had tapped a keg of Chilian claret in the cargo, 
kept for emergencies. In all probability the 
sailors were intoxicated and had fallen asleep. 
As we watched, through the flying spume and 
mist we could see our staunch httle vessel pitch 
and strain, now rising into plain sight on the top 
of some mighty roller, now sinking into the 
trough until only the topmast could be seen. 

All night the storm raged. Vainly we watched 


through the flying spray for a light that would 
indicate life on board. We kept up a roaring 
fire on the beach, hoping to encourage the storm- 
tossed men. But when morning dawned there 
was no sign of our brave little vessel upon the 
troubled waters. She had gone to her doom, 
carrying with her the two unfortunate sailors, 

This disaster was appalling. We searched for 
the two bodies, but after two days of fruitless 
effort gave up hope. The sailors had gone down 
with the Buscano to an ocean grave. 

Some odds and ends of wreckage floated 
ashore, but we found scarcely any food fit to 
eat. We were now reduced to the supplies 
brought on land for the temporary camp. A 
hurried inventory showed that we had barely 
enough rations to last us for a week. It was 
imperative that something be done at once to find 
a way out of our predicament. 

A council was immediately called. There were 
only two places in that region to which we could 
look for relief. One was a mining camp to the 
south-west, known as Tekenika ; the other was 
Ushuaia, the capital of Argentine Tierra del 
Fuego, a very small village on Beagle Channel, 
to the north-east. The former might have been 
abandoned ; no one of the party had ever been 
there, and little was known of its location, except 
that it was on the coast to the south-west. 
Ushuaia was farther away than Tekenika, and 
to get there we should have to cross the island, 
through the trackless forest. We discussed the 
possibilities of the two routes. At length I found 
that the Chilians were afraid of going inland ; 
they dreaded getting lost in the dense woods, 
meeting wild Indians, and the unknown generally. 
Tf they could follow the shore, they said, they 
felt sure of making their destination, and were 
willing to take their chances of finding relief 
when they arrived at Tekenika. 

In an emergency of this kind, I deemed it 
advisable that they should follow their own 
desires. For myself, I decided with M—— and 
R to make for Ushuaia, where I was sure 
of finding some tance. It was further agreed 
that, in the event of either party getting out 
alive, they would send immediate assistance to 
the other. 

Both the Chilian and Argentine Governments 
maintain small steamers that cruise about 
through these channels on official business, and 
I hoped to pick up one of these at some point 
on Beagle Channel. 

Our route meant a trip through the unknown 
and untravelled wilderness, our only guide a 
compass, our equipment only such as we could 
carry on our backs, and consisting of the barest 
necessities—a blanket and rubber poncho, one 
revolver, and a machete apiece ; one rifle, a pair 
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of binoculars, one axe, a small skillet and coffee- 
pot, some bacon and coffee, some pilot bread 
in a waterproof bag, and the clothes we stood 
in. These things completed our kit. 

For a mile we journeyed together in one party. 
Then our routes parted. Captain Ortiz and the 
two Chilians decided to follow the beach to the 
east, while we turned away from the sea and 
made a trail along a creek in a north-easterly 
direction. 

As I bade Captain Ortiz good-bye we shook 
hands. He held mine as he crossed himself 
reverently, and with bared head muttered a 
prayer. Evidently he thought it was the last 
he would see of any of us, and that we would 
surely be overcome by the unknown horrors 
that lurked within the sinister depths of the 
luxuriant forest that covered the hills. 

R— was almost overcome with fear; he 
was in a “ blue funk,” in fact. It was necessary 
to talk roughly to him to stir up any latent sense 
of manhood that might lurk within his make-up. 
He wanted to follow Captain Ortiz, believing the 
beach route to be more open and less dangerous, 
but this I would not allow. I felt sure that, 
should he show any signs of giving out, they 
would leave him to his fate, and I felt responsible 
for his safe return. 

At first the travelling was easy. The valley 
was fairly open, well grassed, and free from trees. 
It was more like a big park than anything else, 
and, the day being bright, R—— soon regained 
his spirits. 

After about two hours’ travel, the sombre 
woods began to close in on us, and we were soon 
fighting our way through a dense growth of 
beeches and magnolia brush. By sticking close 
to the stream and travelling at times through 
the shallow reaches, stepping from stone to 
stone or wading, we made fair progress ; but 
darkness came on early. Then we cleared a 
place in the brush, built a fire, and partook of a 
meal of bread and coffee. Rolling up in our 
blankets and ponchos, we were soon lost in 
slumber. 

I felt safe from any possible attack; the 
forest seemed too dense to be penetrated, even 
by a greased Indian. We were awakened during 
the night by a drenching downpour of rain, but, 
sheltering ourselves as well as we could under 
our rubber ponchos, we made the best of things. 
After what seemed an interminable night, morn- 
ing came, cold and wet. A “ souther” was 
driving in sheets of rain and snow. The dense 
vegetation sheltered us from the blasts, and 
though wet and cold, we followed as well as we 
could the general direction pointed out by the 
compass. 

All day we groped in the fog and driving mists 
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of rain, and, although we struggled valiantly and 
worked incessantly with axe and machete, I do 
not think we covered more than eight or ten miles. 
It was a wet, dreary camp that we made that 
night, and R grumbled much. Only the 
fear of being left alone in the forest kept him to 
his work. His whining and complaining were 
almost continuous, and after a time they upset 
M ’s nerves. I had some difficulty in re- 
straining him from overreaching my authority 
and administering some well-merited chastise- 
ment. 

The third morning opened clear and bright. 
The timber was growing more stunted, and my 
aneroid barometer showed an elevation of nearly 
a thousand feet. In a few hours we emerged 
from the forest, and found ourselves on the 
shores of a small but beautiful lake. It was 
heavily clothed with a bushy growth on one side. 
The other was open, with a beach and grassy 
shores along which we travelled, much relieved 
after our gropings in the dense forest. Ina few 
more hours we reached the summit of a divide, 
and could look across the undulating landscape 
of forest-covered, precipitous hills. In the 
distance we could see a large body of water, but 
whether it was a lake or an arm of the sea we 
could not tell. The mists began to roll up, and, 
soon obscured our view. 

Fatigued as I was, I could- not resist a casual 
examination of a jutting quartz ledge that had 
been exposed by a recent landslide. Specimens 
knocked from the ledge and broken from the 
“float” lying about showed free gold in dis- 
semination ; but without a loss of time I could 
not determine the width and extent of the 
vein. Our food supply was already low. We 
were in the heart of an unknown land, with 
starvation staring us in the face; and_ since 
leaving the beautiful valley traversed in the 
first stage of our journey, I had seen no trace of 
any animal. 

I made a few rough notes on the occurrence 
of the quartz, and we hastened on. Just then 
life was more valuable to us than all the gold 
that inhospitable region could supply. In the 
few minutes of clear weather I was able to make 
a mental note of the configuration of the country 
before me, and to pick out a route to the sea. 
It did not, however, lie in the exact direction I 
would have liked to follow. 

I had some difficulty in getting M—— away 
from the quartz ledge. Fatigued as we were, 
with unknown labours before us, he wished to 
carry away samples of the ore. I allowed him 
to burden himself with as much as he wanted, 
but refused to permit him to load R— in like 
manner, R—— was listless, and did not share 
his enthusiasm. I would not take any samples 
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“I reached what seemed to be a hole in the rock floor.” 
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for myself, much to the disgust of the excited 
gold-hunter. 

In the face of a heavy mist, we started down 
the north slope of the divide, following the edge 
of the timber. We were soon wet to the skin, 
but stumbled on, groping our way by means of 
the compass. Plunging into the timber, we 
followed a stream for convenience’ sake, feeling 
sure that it must ultimately bring us to salt 
water. When the water became too deep and 
the current too strong for comfortable wading, 
we travelled along the banks. In places the 
growth of brush was so dense that it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that we could force 
a passage. While fighting our way through a 
particularly stiff patch of this brush my attention 
was arrested by a low, ominous roar. At first 
I could not make out the cause. We were 
then in a narrow canyon, with high, precipitous 
walls. The noise grew stronger as we struggled 
on, and I became convinced that there must 
be a waterfall of considerable proportions ahead 
of us. 

I proceeded cautiously and warned the other 
two. R——, however, had found an easier 
passage, and was recklessly charging into the 
brush regardless of consequences. I was about 
to caution him again when we were startled by a 
cry. Fora second I stood still; the only sound 
to be heard above the roaring was the rushing 
of the stream over its rocky bed and a rustle 
behind me—M—— laboriously making his way 
through the tangled brush. Shouting to him, I 
hurried forward. I could see nothing but the 
heavy growth around us and the fallen trunk 
of an immense beech tree. Jumping upon this, 
I cleared away the branches and climbed along 
it. I caught sight of a broken branch, which 
looked as if R—— might have fallen into the 
matted boughs. I worked vigorously with the 
machete and cleared an opening. Below the 


trunk I could see more foliage, but no sign of . 


the missing man. 
trace did we find. 

The roar of a waterfall close by deafened us, 
and the foliage was wet with flying spray. So 
far as the eye could reach there was nothing but 
brush. We continued our search at a little 
distance from each other. 

Presently a shout from M—— came to me 
above the roar of the water. Following the 
direction whence the sound came, but with 
great caution, I reached what seemed to be a 
hole in the rock floor. Only by grasping a friendly 
bough had he saved himself from falling into it. 

We soon cleared a space with our machetes, 
and saw that we were standing on the rocky 
rim of a precipice which had been masked by 
the overhanging brush and branches. 


M—— joined me, but no 
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Descent at this place was impossible, and we 
began a feverish hunt for a way to get down 
and offer assistance to poor R——, who had 
evidently fallen through. As we had heard no 
sound from him, we feared the worst. 

We struggled to the right until our progress 
was stopped by the precipitous rocky walls of 
the canyon; then we turned to the left and 
worked across the river, although we were forced 
to go up-stream for a considerable distance, in 
order to make a safe crossing. Then we fol- 
lowed the canyon wall and, just at the edge of 
the precipice, found a jutting beech, gnarled 
and stunted, that offered a foothold around the 
edge and on to the steeply-sloping cliff of loose 
rock. Here the way was more open, and we 
scrambled down to a ledge about forty feet below 
the rim of the precipice. Following this back 
to the stream, we worked our way around a 
point and beheld a magnificent waterfall. 
Straight down from the edge the water leaped 
into a black pool that seethed and churned a 
hundred feet below. 

Intent upon our quest, we took scant time to 
view the majestic beauty of the scene. The roar 
was such that it was impossible to make oneself 
heard. From where we stood we could see that 
there was a cave-like hollow behind the falls— 
worn, no doubt, by the attrition of falling water 
on the softer formation that seemed to underlie 
the granite rim. By cautiously following along 
the ledge we came to the edge of the falls. 

R— lay somewhere on the other side, and 
we must get to him. The edge upon which we 
had been making our way broke off abruptly. 
M—, by rolling some heavy loose boulders, 
opened up a scant foothold on to a narrow 
shelving ledge that led into a recess under the 
falls. 

For a moment we hesitated. The rocks were 
slippery and moss-covered ; lush weeds and 
grass grew where there was soil enough. The 
only feasible way seemed to lead into the recess 
under the roaring waterfall. It looked dangerous, 
uncanny. M—— insisted upon leading the way. 
As a precaution we cut a long, whip-like pole 
with which we could steady each other over 
slippery places. 

The first dozen yards or so were over a sliding, 
slippery mass of flat rocks that had been scaled 
by the action of the elements from the rim-rocks 
above. 

At one place we were so close to the falling 
water that we could have touched it with an 
outstretched hand. The air suction was dan- 
gerous, and we rounded the point without delay. 
We then came upon a sloping bank free from 
loose rock and comparatively soft. Into this 
M—— dug foot-holes with the point of his 
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machete, and we worked 
our way along until, slowly 
and surely, we came to the 
other side. At the centre 
the space behind the falls 
was hollowed out toa con- 
siderable depth, but the 
din and vibration—or “ air 
hammer ”’ — due to the 
falling water were almost 
unbearable. For relief we 
had to put our fingers into 
our ears. After a short 
rest we started on. Regard- 
less of the urgency of the 
case, M—— hesitated 

long enough to scratch 

his initials and the date 

in the soft wall rock with 

the point of his machete. 

I doubt if the inscrip- 
tion will ever be scen by 
mortal eye; butit seemed 
to appeal to his vanity. 
I was interested in noting 
how a trivial thing will 
thrust itself upon a man’s 
attention even under great 
stress. 

We worked our way 
onward and soon stood on 
solid ground. We could 
still See no sign of R. : 
Backwards and forwards 
we searched through the 
gathering darkness. Finally 
M— climbed up the 
sloping hillside as far as 
he could. Then looking 
down, he saw before him, 
resting ona mass of foliage, 
the body of R—. Shout- 
ing to me to come, he 
made his way to the brush. 
I followed him closely, and 
by using our machetes 
vigorously we soon had 
our companion on the 
ground beside us. He was 
quite unconscious. We 
found that he had fallen 
fully thirty feet, landing 
in a tree-top. A stiff limb 
had broken off, the jagged 
end slipping beneath the 
roll of blankets he was 
carrying tied diagonally 
over his shoulder. His 
weight had bent the tree 
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“At one place we were so close to the falling water that we could have 
touched it.” 


AFTER GOLD IN THE 


over, and he alighted softly on the shorter brush 
beneath. There he lay unconscious, but un- 
injured, until we found him. 

He soon revived, and when M——, with little 
gentleness, convinced him that he was not really 
dead, nor even injured, we made our way in 
the gathering darkness to the pool at the foot of 
the falls. 

It was useless to try to proceed that night. 
Around the pool there was but little brush, duc 
to the fact that there was no soil for anything to 
grow upon, it being all hard rock. 

We ate our bacon raw. Everything, including 
ourselves, being water-soaked, a fire was out of 
the question. So we passed a miserable night 
on the bare, wet rock. Though we were worn 
out, the incessant roar of the waterfall made 
sleep impossible. R—— complained, as usual ; 
but there was no relief. Finally the cold, grey 
dawn came. As soon as it was possible to see, we 
left those thundering falls behind us and made 
our way down-stream. 

After a time we found some semblance of a 
track, which afforded a welcome relief after our 
arduous labours in penetrating the untrodden 
wilderness. At the first suitable place where 
we could find dry wood we halted, built a fire, 
and made some coffee from our precious store. 
This, with a few slices of bacon, made us feel 
somewhat refreshed. The weather had brightened 
up, and life seemed worth living again. Even 
R- , for the moment, stopped grumbling. 

Following the path for what seemed about a 
mile, we rounded a bend in the trail, and were 
surprised to see before us a body of water. No 
doubt it was Beagle Channel. The waters, ruffled 
by a gentle breeze from the north, sparkled in the 
clear sunshine. As we drew near to the shore, 
M——., who was in the lead, held up a warning 
hand and quickly unslung the rifle he carried. 
Taking careful aim at some object, he fired. 
Then, passing me the rifle, he rushed down to 
the beach, picking up a stout club on his way. 
I could see some dark grey object floundering 
on the beach. M—— attacked it vigorously, 
and when it finally ceased its strugyles I saw that 
it was a seal. I had never eaten seal-meat, but 
almost anything clean was a welcome addition 
to our sorely-depleted larder. So, with a machete, 
we cut off a big chunk of the meat, and, taking a 
slender branch from a near-by beech, M—— ran 
it through a slit in the meat to make the carrying 
easier, 

The trail turned again, and to our surprise we 
suddenly burst upon an Indian camp. Grouped 
sibout an open fire sat several Yahgan men and a 
boy. There were no women in evidence, and 
I saw no signs of a canoe. As a peace-offering 
we presentcd the seal-meat. Although they 
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appeared surly at first, this offer brought about a 
better feeling. One of the men, a fine, strapping 
fellow, wearing the remains of an old pair of 
dungaree trousers and nothing else, shouted 
something in guttural jargon, which brought 
out from the bushes a woman carrying a child. 
There were evidently others where she came from. 
Taking the meat, she proceeded to boil it in a 
big shell, but not before the men had each sliced 
off a piece to eat raw. 

We explained that the seal lay on the beach. 
Nodding assent, the man spoke again to someone 
unseen. 

We still felt a little doubtful as to our recep- 
tion; but, although the Yahgans did not 
apparently understand our language, they were 
quick to grasp the meaning of signs. I used the 
sign language I had learned among the Sioux of 
the Dakotas many years before. It is a language 
all Indians understand, and the Yahgans were 
more apt with it than some of the tribes who 
rank above them in intelligence. 

After a short time two squaws came in, bearing 
most of the seal. One was old and wrinkled, the 
other plump and almost pretty, having straight, 
black hair, large, expressive, merry eyes, and 
small hands and feet. 

As the women appeared with their burden 
R——,, who had been standing by the fire, backed 
away, watching them intently. Blunderingly, 
as usual, he backed over a log, lost his balance, 
and fell flat on his back into the brush. So 
ludicrous were his frantic efforts to regain his 
feet that, with one accord, the Indians burst 
into hearty laughter. It was infectious, and, 
strained and nerve-racked as we had been for a 
weck, the laugh acted as a tonic. Relaxing, we 
joined in whole-heartedly. I was somewhat 
astonished to hear these Indians laugh, as I had 
been told that they were morose and treacherous. 
While we still felt that vigilance was necessary, 
we were more at ease. 

M—— sat upon one side of the fire and I 
upon the other, so as to guard against a surprise. 
The Indians, however, did not seem to fear us ; 
in fact, they paid little attention to our move- 
ments. 

The women prepared a meal of cooked seal- 
flesh and a dish of mashed berries. Everyone 
ate by dipping the fingers into the general dish 
and conveying the food to the mouth. The meat 
was decidedly oily, with a strong fishy flavour, 
but not unclean. The berries had a peculiar 
tart taste. I discovered that they were the 
fruit of the Berberis aguifolia, sometimes called 
the “ Oregon grape.” 

After the meal was over we tried to make the 
men understand that they must guide us to 
Ushuaia. By signs they explained that this was 
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impossible, as they had no canoe. By means of 
the sign language they also made us understand 
that a week before a steamer, evidently a 
Government boat, had passed up the channel, 
and only the day previous a sail-boat had gone 
to the west. They told us to wait four days— 
making a sweeping motion across the heavens 
with the hands, to signify a day, and laying a 
short stick on the ground for each sweep until 
the four sticks lay side by side. Then a motion 
was made to indicate the direction we wished 
to take to the east and down the channel. 

A hut was pointed out to us which was for 
our use. It was a crude affair, conical in shape, 
made of sticks, and covered with dry grass and 
foliage. ‘The hut was about five feet high. Just 
within the door smouldered the embers of a fire. 
The earth had been scooped out, and the ground 
was partially covered with dry grass. Compared 
with our sleeping quarters for the past week, the 
place was palatial. 

R. promptly crawled in and went to sleep. 
I insisted that M—— should do so also. I 
thought it best that one of us should keep watch 
during the night. Towards evening the mists 
rolled up, followed by rain. I was informed that 
bad weather would last three days, and then the 
canoe would come back and take us to Ushuaia. 
While I did not relish the delay, we were fairly 
comfortable, and, not caring to brave the 
fatigues of the trackless forest again, I decided 
to wait for fair weather and the canoe. 

We gathered a large pile of firewood, and, by 
utilizing one of the rubber blankets and spreading 
it over one side of the hut, we kept out both wind 
and rain and made it very comfortable within. 

Although I felt completely worn out with loss 
of sleep and hard travel, I decided to sit up for a 
few hours, and then call M to keep watch 
for the remainder of the night. R- . 1 knew, 
could not be trusted to stay awake. 

Making a comfortable seat for myself, I sat 
beside the fire. The storm without thrashed and 
blustered and moaned. The patter of the rain- 
drops on the roof of the hut must have lulled me 
tosleep. Tired Nature could hold out no longer, 
and, reckless of my charge, I passed into oblivion, 
Suddenly I awakened with a cold shudder as of a 
knife thrust down the back of my neck. Fora 
second thoughts of Indian treachery and an 
attack flashed through my mind, But it was 
only the effect of stiffened muscles, due to the 
strained position of my head. 

M—— and R—— still slept. I looked outside 
and saw that the rain had settled into a steady 
drizzle. The grey dawn was just breaking. Feeling 
sure that my vigilance was no longer necessary, 
I made a place for myself and lay down for a com- 
fortable sleep. As the Indians had said, the storm 


lasted for three days. Then came the canoe, 
and in two more days we were at Ushuaia. 

The Indians were suitably rewarded with 
presents of fish spears, an axe, and other useful 
things. Clothing they did not care for, except 
as a means of decoration. The boy was fitted 
out, much to his disgust, with various contribu- 
tions from the men about the governor’s office. 
However, as soon as he could get away from his 
kind, but misguided friends, he promptly dis- 
carded the habiliments of civilization, and, 
instead, tied around his waist by a string a 
guanaco skin with the hairy side turned outwards. 
These natives are evidently immune tocold. The 
governor also made a donation to the Indians, 
and upon the leader—he of the dungaree trousers 
—he bestowed a copper coin hung by a string 
around his neck. It was a sort of Carnegie 
medal, I suppose, and occasioned considerable 
comment among the other members of the tribe. 
The party had only brought one old woman 
with them to do their cooking, and they did not 
stay long. Plainly the white man’s civilization 
had little charm for them. 

The governor, after hearing the complete his- 
tory of our experiences, ordered a sail-boat to 
be sent out to look for the other members of our 
prospecting party. We spent ten days cooped 
up in a little frame shack that was very kindly 
placed at our disposal while we waited for the 
Argentine Government supply steamer. On this 
we embarked for a tempestuous passage of nearly 
a week. The steamer stopped with supplies at 
various points, most of which appeared to be 
uninhabited. Finally we arrived at Puenta 
Arenas again. 

As it was too late to make another trip that 
season, I decided to return to New York. M——, 
however, could not turn his back upon the 
quartz ledge we had discovered, so he deter- 
mined to go to Buenos Aires and try to secure 
the capital necessary for further explorations. 
At Montevideo he left me, taking with him letters 
to friends who, I thought, would be helpful to 
him in his project of developing the new find. 
But he never accomplished his purpose. An 
attack of enteric fever, contracted soon after his 
arrival, brought his earthly efforts to an end. 

I breathed a sigh of relief when I saw R—— 
safely on the train for home, where he stayed. 
One prospecting trip was enough for him. 

It was a rough and unfortunate experience ; 
but as I look back upon it now, with the raw 
edge of the hardships worn off, I catch myself 
still thinking of that unexplored ledge of quartz 
and the other fascinations of that wild, in- 
hospitable region of Tierra del Fuego. It is 
the call of the gold, and some day I may have to 
obey the summons. 


The 
Haunted Tomb. 


By C. H. SHANAN, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK WRIGHT. 


The author writes: “ This story was told to me by the headman of Malout, a village in the 

Southern Punjab when I was an assistant engineer in the Irrigation Branch of the Indian 

Public Works Department. Several officers of the Salt Department have assured me that the 
narrative is true in every detail.” 


OU are right, sahib; as you say, I 
have seen many strange things in 
my life. Do you see that tomb 
over yonder? Shall I tell you a 
story about it? The night is still 
young, and maybe it will interest your honour.” 

So spoke Harnam Singh, the old lambardar 
(headman) of Malout, as we sat on the parapet of 
the canal bridge one hot, stifling night in June 
some fifteen years ago. 

The old Customs preventive line, a high, thick 
thorn hedge, that stretched for miles north and 
south, ran on one side of the canal. This line 
was intended to check the smuggling of salt that 
had not paid Government duty from the native 
States into British territory. It extended from 
the Sutlej, near Fazilka, along the borders of 
British territory, to the frontiers of Berar, and 
was guarded by a chain of posts manned by 
native peons, under the supervision of European 
officers. The system has been abolished now 
for many, many years, but the hedge still exists 
in a few places in the Southern Punjab. 

In the background, set in a treeless, undulating 
sea of sand, were clustered the mud huts of the 
villagers, raised high above the tank dug to 
supply the sun-baked bricks with which they 
were built. Numerous black blotches in the 
water showed where the buffaloes were wallowing 
to escape the tender attentions of the sand-flies 
and mosquitoes, unheeding the opprobrious 
epithets heaped upon them and their remote 
ancestors by the naked lads playing near the 
margin. The hot air quivered as the heat rose 
from the earth, and made one think with an 
intense longing of blue hills and snow-capped 
peaks. 

About a hundred yards away, in the shelter of 


the hedge, stood a small, mosque-like tomb, 
covered with a dome; hundreds of similar 
structures are to be seen scattered all over the 
country. It was this place to which the old 
headman had directed my attention ; and here 
is the strange story he told me concerning it. 


It is now many years ago, sahib, probably 
when your presence was a babe in arms, that a 
rumour got spread about that this tomb was 
haunted. The rumour soon grew to a certainty, 
for Gunda Singh himself was one of the first to 
see the bhut (ghost) while coming home late one 
night from his fields, and he told his wife and me. 
He was shaking like a leaf, and had I not been 
with him at Ferozeshah and known of his pluck 
from experience I would have said that he was 
a coward. When he had recovered from his 
fright, and could keep his teeth from chattering 
as if he had the ague, he described it to us. He 
had been to his makki (Indian corn) field as usual, 
but had been delayed there in an altercation 
with Ram Lal, the usurious old money-lender of 
the village, and it was long past sunset when he 
started to return. 

His land, as your honour knows, lies about 
half a mile from here on the salt road. He came 
along this road singing, as is our custom, to 
frighten away the tree-demons, but as he neared 
the tomb a terrible howl struck him mute, and 
on glancing around he saw, by the corner of the 
tomb, the flaming head of a bhut, “It was a 
veritable shitan (devil),”’ said he to us, “ with no 
body at all—just a head only, framed in white 
and green fire, from which two red eyes stood 
out distinct and appalling, steadily fixed on me. 
May I eat dirt, Harnam Singh,” he added, “ if I 
speak not the truth.’ Gunda Singh noted all 
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this in a second, and then he ran, and ran hard, 
till he got home. 

Two or three evenings later we were all sitting 
at the dharmsala (meeting- place of the village 
elders), discussing matters, when Gurditta 
Singh and his wife’s brother burst in amongst 
us, breathless and speechless with running and 
fear, and told us between gasps that they had 
seen a terrible bhut on the salt road. They had 
been to Alamwala and were returning when, 
just as they passed the tomb, there suddenly 
emerged from out of the shadow a shitan as big 
as a buffalo, with head and shoulders darting 
flames. It had a huge, grinning mouth, out of 
which lolled a red tongue dripping with fresh 
blood. It passed quite close to them, fortunately 
Not seeing them, and went through the hedge 
without making the slightest noise. They were 
rooted to the spot with terror, but when it had 
gone out of sight they ran as fast as they could 
to the dharmsala to tell us. 

Others then saw it, husoor, and each time it 
was different in its appearance, so that no two 
accounts agreed, except in the matter of its 
flaming head and shoulders. To some it was 
the size of a large dog, to others that of a buffalo, 
and even once as tall as a camel, but I think 
terror made the man who saw it that time 
greatly exaggerate its size. As a rule it took 
the form of an animal, but when Gurditta 
Singh's wife beheld it, it resembled a man ; and 
it must have cast some sort of a spell on her, for 
she has never since been quite right in her mind. 
Others, again, only heard fearful and _blood- 
curdling screams at night ; I myself heard these, 
and I assure you, huzoor, they haunted me in my 
dreams for many a night after. The tomb was 
avoided by everyone, not a man would go near 
it after dark, and as for the women and children 
—well, you had only to mention it to reduce a 
refractory wife or child to immediate and quiet 
obedience! You laugh, sahib; I know that 
you do not believe in bhuts, but I have seen not 
one, but three, and I have met some sahibs who 
do believe in them. I’ve heard tell, too, that 
your bhuts write and knock on tables. This is, 
indeed, a marvellous thing. 

Esmith Sahib was the patrol (officer) here 
then, and, though he laughed as your honour 
does at the storics told, he believed them, I think. 

Just about this time the usual attempts at 
salt-smugyling ceased, and it was very dull for 
me and the other hot- heads of Malout, for 
there were then no nightly fights such as 
occurred when we joined Esmith Sahib and 
his chaprassis (peons) against the low-caste 
Bagris, and the Jathis (quarter-staffs) were 
used and skulls broken. Well, your presence, 
to continue. After a while the salt men found 


out, by means of spies and informers, that, 
though the smugglers made no attempts to 
break through the line openly, still a great deal 
of salt was somehow coming across from Bikanir, 
and the patrols were extra watchful. But in 
spite of all their efforts it continued, and even 
grew worse. Esmith Sahib was fat, and used 
to be very short-tempered ; but he found out 
nothing, so they sent him to Dabwali and put 
Ugecome (Edgecombe) Sahib here. He was 
young and a great shikaree ; but though he 
tried hard the salt still came over, and now they 
knew well that it crossed the line close by here. 
Ugecome Sahib swore many times, especially 
when the dak (post) came in every day, and 
would then watch and lay traps for the smugglers, 
but all in vain. 

It was the beginning of the cold weather and 
the grouse were just coming in; for the last few 
days the air was filled with their musical calls 
as they winged their way from the cool uplands 
where they had spent the summer breeding, and 
returned to their winter feeding-grounds. As I 
have said before, the sahib was a keen shikaree, 
and his heart was glid within him. Every 
evening he went for a long walk, taking his gun. 
It was lonely for him, and, like your honour, he 
loved to hear stories of my many experiences, 
so I generally accompanied him and carried the 
game-bag. 

One evening we wandered farther than usual, 
and it was late when we started to return. 
Darkness sets in rapidly in the cold weather, as 
you know, and, as there was no moon, by the 
time we struck the line it was pitch-black. I 
had been telling the story of the haunted tomb 
and what Gunda Singh had seen, when, just as 
we came abreast of it, a most blood-curdling 
cry broke the stillness—a cry I cannot describe, 
sahib ; it turned my blood to water. ‘Then, lo! 
out of the deep blackness of the hedge stole a 
fearsome thing. Imagine an animal - like 
creature, larger than the largest dog, with long, 
brindled hair. It was not the body of it, how- 
ever, that frightened me, but the awful head ; 
a bright, whitish-green light enveloped it, out 
of which gleamed two savage red eyes. The 
light was not of this earth, sahib, for it moved 
and quivered and seemed just to float around 
the head. Never in my life have I beheld such 
a thing, and I was rigid where I stood, with my 
turban rising off my head. For a second the 
thing stood staring at us with those awful eyes, 
then turned and ran towards the tomb. A bang, 
followed by another, broke the silence ; Ugecome 
Sahib had fired both barrels at it, but too late, 
for it went right through the wall and dis- 
appeared. We ran up, the sahib cursing under 
his breath and very excited, I still shaking with 
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“He was lying just inside near the mouth of the tunnel, quite dead.” 
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HE Panama Canal stands as one 

of the most marvelous achieve- 
ments of the age. Into its construc- 
tion went not only the highest engi- 
neering skill, but the best business 
brains of the nation, backed by 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to be 
built in the next ten years. 

Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great saving 
in time and money to the canal-using 
public, because of the rapid progress 
in canal engineering. 

This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has happened 
in the development of the telephone, 
and what certainly will happen again. 

Increasing demands upon the 
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The Price of Progress 


telephone system, calling for more 
extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
boards, cables, wires and the telephone 
instrument itself were changed time 
and again, as fast as the advancing art 
of the telephone could improve them. 


_ It was practical to doall this because 
it greatly increased the capacity of the 
plant, reduced service rates and added 
subscribers by the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant of 
the Bell System has been rebuilt and 
renewed, piece by piece, at an expense 
exceeding the cost of the Canal. 

Thus the Bell System is kept at the 
highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone requirements 
of the public. And the usefulness of 
the telephone has been extended to 
all the people. 
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THE HAUNTED TOMB. 


a great fear, for to annoy a bhut brings bad luck, 
and my first grandson was but a week old. We 
searched carefully as best we could in the 
intense darkness, the sahib striking match after 
match, but found nothing. 

“Look you, Harnam Singh,” said he, “ that 
was no bhul at all; it is some trick, and we are 
going to find it out. I have an idea we shall 
find the salt-smugglers in this; but we must 
move slowly and catch them if possible. To- 
morrow night you and I will sit here and keep 
watch. You are not afraid; a Singh fears 
nothing.” 

I was afraid—terribly afraid, Ausoor—but 
even if a Singh is afraid he does not show it, and 
never backs out of danger. We returned then to 
the bungalow. 

The next night the sahib and I stole out, not 
telling anyone where we were going, and quietly 
took up our stand in the deep shadow of a kikar 
tree close to the tomb. Hour after hour went 
by; the sahib was getting impatient, and we 
were just going to give it up for that night, 
when suddenly the awful cry broke out on the 
still air; it came so suddenly that we both 
started violently. Thrice was it repeated, and 
then from under the hedge appeared the bhut. 
It stood for a while and seemed to be looking at 
us. 
The magical light around its head and mouth 
was stronger than ever, and truly, your presence, 
it made me tremble with fear, for I believed it 
to be a bhut in spite of what Ugecome Sahib 
said. It seemed an age to me before he sighted 
and fired. With another fearful cry the thing 
turned and staggered to the tomb, where, as on 
the night before, it went through the wall and 
was lost to sight. We had brought a lantern 
this time, and on lighting it and searching about 
we discovered a hole in the foundations, care- 
fully hidden by some cactus. I pulled this 
away, and the sahib, without any hesitation, 
scrambled into the hole, calling on me to follow. 
We groped our way along, but the hole or tunnel 
was very small, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty we could wriggle through. 

At last, when I was nearly suffocated and my 
eyes and mouth were filled with sand, we came 
out inside the tomb under the dome. ‘Then 
we saw the bhut—he was lying just inside near 
the mouth of the tunnel, quite dead. But even 
then he would have made a brave man run, for 
the ghostly light still quivered around his head, 


and a ghastly grin showed a row of huge teeth 
dripping blood and froth, What was it, you 
ask, husoor? Why, only a hyena, after all ! 
But he was a huge brute, with some devilish 
magic stuff on his head and jaws, which, in the 
dark, gave him a terrible appearance.* 

A laugh caused me to turn, and there was 
Ugecome Sahib waving the lantern and looking 
much pleased. ‘“ Lo! Harnam Singh,” said he, 
“what do you think this is? Was I not right 
last night ? * and then I saw what had made him 
so glad. For the tomb was full of nothing but 
salt ; there it was in a great heap from the floor 
to the top of the dome. Only a small space 
near the hole was kept clear. 

My tale is now told, husoor, for the remainder 
is nothing. The mystery of the salt-smugglers 
was explained, but they were never caught, for 
one of the gang must have been close by from 
the start, and he gave the alarm to the rest. 
It appears, however, that they had fixed on this 
place for their enterprise; they got a hyena, 
tamed it, and trained it to live in this tomb and 
just wander about near it at nights. With some 
kind of paint they gave it that fearful appearance 
which frightened so mauv of us. Afterwards. 
when no one would venture near the tomb for 
fear of the bhut, the salt-smugglers started using 
it as a storehouse. One lot would bring the 
sult from Bikanir up to the other side of the 
line, and when darkness came and the coast 
was Clear smuggle it across—they had a carefully- 
concealed hole in the hedge—and store it in the 
tomb. The peons were too frightened of the 
bhut to go near this part of their beats, so the 
smugglers were quite safe. The men on this 
side would then remove it when they got a 
chance, and the others would return for more. 

It was an unnatural way of smuggling, I 
admit, but what can you expect from low-caste 
Bagris ? Alter a time they returned to the 
good old way again, and, in fact, I think it was 
only a week later that we had a glorious fight 
with about thirty of them. We were out- 
numbered—two to one—and it would have gone 
hard with us had not a huge wild boar caused a 
diversion ; but it grows late and the Ausoor is 
yawning, so the story will keep till next time 
your honour comes to Malout. Good night, 
huzoor ; may your prosperity increase and may 
you have twelve strapping sons ! 


"Tt will be remembered that Sir A. Conan Day 
exactly similar device in his ‘‘ Hound of the Baskervilles."—Ev. 
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Cut Out Guess Work 
Afield and At Traps 


HAN' over to the Remington-UMC “Speed 

Shells”—“ Arrow” and “ Nitro Club”—and your 

good old duck gun will give you new reason for 
liking it. 

Shoot “Arrow” and “‘Nitro Club” against any shot 
shells in the world, afield or at the traps. 

You will find that these famous Remington-UMC 
Shells are the fastest by a good round margin. 

It is the Steel Lining that does it—grips the powder, 
keeps all the drive of the explosion in a straight line 
behind the shot. A Remington-UMC specialty that 
is giving the ‘‘Speed Shells” first place with Sportsmen 
everywhere. 

Ask for “Arrow” or “Nitro Club.” You can be 


sure of getting them from the dealer who displays 
the Red Bali Mark of Remington-UMC. Go to him, 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. (233 Broodway) NEW YORK CITY 


The “SPEED SHELLS"— 


Write for 
descriptive 
csrcular 


ARROW 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


ODDS ano ENDS. 


A “Camel” Plant—A Brigham Young Monument—Where the Prophet Blijah Was Fed by the 
Ravens, etc., etc. 


A plant which stores water for its own susteuanc:. 


) HE New York Botanical Garden 

Poss a curiosity in a plant which 
supplies its own water from an in- 
ternal reservoir. It comes from the 
| Sonora Desert in Mexico, and is 
called the guaregui. The plant 
develops a large, thickened root and stem base, 
and, in the short season —only a few weeks 
in length — during which it can obtain water 
from the soil, it supplics itself by means of 
short tendrils, which then dry up. After that 
it lies on the desert entirely detached from the 
soil. It is said that this odd plant can store 
enough water to last a quarter of a century. 
The specimen in New York was obtained in 1902, 
and it has remained in a museum-case ever since. 
Annually, at its wonted season, it puts out tubers, 
which, obtaining no moisture or sunshine, soon 
die; but the plant itself continues to live. For 


seven successive years, repeating its annual search for moisture. 
the guaregui has continued to send out its useless tendrils. A 
specimen of this “camel” among plants is seen in the foreground 
of the photograph. 

The Mormon leader, Brigham Young, has one of the most unique 
monuments ever erected to the memory of man. This is 
nothing more nor less than the first letter of his surname, “ big 
cut out in white upon the western slope of the Wasatch Mountains, 
‘in Utah. The “Y” is made of rocks, bedded and painted, 
and is three hundred and thirty feet long and two hundred feet 
from tip to tip of its arms, ie is the work of stucents of the 
Brigham University at Provo, a Mormon institution founded ir 


A quaint memorial to Brigham Young. 
rocks on the side of a mountain. 


A giant “ Y" of paiated 
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My Magazine ‘Investing for Profit’’ 
FREE for Six Months 


—— 

Send me your name and address right NOW and I 
will send you Investing for Profit magazine abso- 
lutely free for six months. It tells how to get the ut- 
most earnings from your money—how to tellgood invert- 
iments—how to pick the most profitable o: sound invest- 
ments, It reveals how bankers and capitalists make 
$1,000 grow to $22, 090—in fact gives you the vital in- 
vesting information that should enable you to make 
Your money grow proportionately. I have decided 
this month to give 500 8. month subscriptions to Invest- 
ing for Profit FREE ! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


| 
oe | 
to every investor—perhapsa fortune. Send your name | 
and address now, mention this paper and get 'a Free in- || 
troductory subscription. Conditions may prevent re. | 


peating this offer. Better take ttnow. You'll be willing 
to pay !0c a copy after you have read It six months. 
H. L. BARBER, Pub.. R-411 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


I will send my 25¢ book 


Improve Your Eyes 


for 100. in stamps or coin 
A high-grade exercise and massage 
method that quickly strengthens aod beauti~ 


i to any $8.00 exerciser. 
price for a short time only, $1.00, 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 
1955 Barker Bidg. ,110 W. 424 St., New York 


BIG BARGAIN TELESCOPE 


To introduce ourselves to the public we offer 
this 3 foot telescope at a great rain for only 
99c. This is what you will call a big bargain 
when you once see it and is only an introductory 
offer, which will not hold good after we once 
withdraw it. With it one can see everything that 
is going on around. Everyone has use for a 
telescope. Farmers, Ranchers, Yatchsmen. Avia- 
tors, Hunters, Boy Scouts and in fact everyone has 
use for a telescope no matter where they live or 
who they are. Have you ever enjoyed the 
marvels of a telescope’s power? If not then order 
this one to-day and give yourself a treat. Price 
prepaid by mail only 99 cents. 
JAMES H. ARNOLD CO., 
Box 303 P, Columbus, Indiana. 


@>»_ MAKE YOUR BIKE 
BA MOTORCYCLE 
BS, 


at a small cost by using our Attach 
ily attached, No special tools required. 


able outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas 


Write today for bar- 

gain ist and tree book FREE BOOK 
describing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 
tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 


and second-hand, 63 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 61 Galesburg, Kansas. 


—>> 
| a. 
F propose ©, 
w to fight it out Y 
W on this line if it Wy 
\Ytakes all summer ji 
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Resolve to Win! 


Determination made Grant one of the great- 


est generals in history. The world knows his 
story. It knows, too, the stories of thousands 
of other determined men, who succeeded be- 
cause they had a purpose and stuck to it. 


Do you want to succeed? Do you 
want that betterjob? Do you want 
that increase in pay? 


If you do want to get out of the rut—if you 
Gre determined to make something of yourself, 
send the International Correspondence Schools 
the attached coupon. Tell them what kind of 
position you want and they will show you how 
you can fit yourself to get it. 

More than 500 determined men and women got 
better positions last month solely as a result of I. C.S. 
training. They secured this training in their own 
homes, at small cost and without losing time from 
their every-day work. 


Determine to mark and 
mall the ooupon to-day 
[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 1 

| eptain, area recibir cbllvation Ga part, how 


| Ycan qualify for the position before which I mark X 
RICAL EXGINEERING |ALESMANSHIP 


| ectrie Lighting & Rallways [|ADVER TISING 
Ex Window Trimming l 
MECHANICALENGINRERING | |Show Card Writing 
| 1 Drafting Lettering and Slen Palating 
ILLUSTRATING 
VI Designing 
| BOOKKEEPING | 
INK YOREMAN AND RUPT, [Stenography and Typewriting 
STATIONARY ENGINEERING [|Higher Accounting 
AR Commercial Law | 
[Building Contractor GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'TONE 
| lArchitectural Dreftiog ‘Teachers Course | 
Concrete Engineering Engileh Branches 
StructuralEngineering | ICIVIL SERVICE. []epantsh 
| FAretiniNGaspmmarina [ACRICULTURE [Jocrman | 
b POULTRY Preach 
| DiMotor Boat Runsing Chemlstry eatin | 
Name | 
I PresentOccupation 
| Street and No. a 3 ! 
L City State. | 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Greck Convent of St. George, near Jericho — It was here, according to Biblical nerrative, that the prophet Eliiah was fed by 
Photo. by) the ravens. 


1873. The great sign is situated well up on the mountain 
side in a position that makes it easily visible from nearly 
all points in the Utah Valley. 

It would seem that practically every place in Palestine 
which tradition has associated with Biblical history is 
commemorated by a religious edifice of some kind. In 
the cities it is churches, and in the villages shrines ; while 
in the open country the memorial takes the form of 
monasteries. Some of these latter are situated in extremely 
dreary spots, very cifficult of approach. In the wild 
gorge of the Der Wadi el Kelt, for instance, at no great 
distance from Jericho, stands the Greek Convent of St. 
George. Although officially styled ‘ convent ” it is occu- 
pied by monks. In the basin of this ravine runs the 
brook Cherith, and it was beside this river, according to 
the Biblical narrative, that Elijah was fed by the ravens. 
High up among the precipitous crags, at a point where the 
stream makes a turn, towers the convent, tradition 


(American Colony, Jerusalem, 


identifying this particular spot as the place where the 
prophet was succoured by the birds. A bleaker or more 
lonely habitation it is impossible to imagine, for it is in 
the very heart of the wilderness. The monastery was 
really formed by walling up a cavern in the rocks, one of 
the many which abound in this locality, and which were, 
in olden times, the abode of anchorites or hermits. The 
monastery dates back to the sixth century and is at present 
occupied by a band of some twenty Greek monks, who 
lead an ascetic life, eating little else beside vegetables, and 
fasting frequently. Although they are now seldom 
molested, this was not the case in olden times, for the 
monastery has been repeatedly stormed and plundered by 
hostile tribes. 

The first photograph on the next page shows a huge 
model of a meerschaum pipe, mounted on wheels, forming 
one of the oddest delivery wagons to be seen anywhere. 
It was designed for a Los Angeles pipe manufacturer, and 
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DIAMONDS 


Wonderfully brilliant 
Genuine Diamonds, any 
style solid gold mount- 
ings; also Diamond La 
Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Studs, etc., on credit 
terms as low as 
$2.50 a month. 


Jewelry Catalog No. 57 


t 2,000 beautiful illastr: Diamonds, Watches, Artistic 
re, Cut Glass, etc thing desired, either for per~ 
gnd the selec- 


ntl you, gee.and examing the article r 
pay one-fifth of the purchase pric 
equal amounts, payable ‘monthly 
fon aanume No risk; you a 
ii about our Fasy Credit Plan. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept.B861_ 100to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
(Established ty) Stores in: Chicago : Pittsburgh : St. Louis s Omaba 


sf not enurely satisfactory, ipetura st our 
ation. Our Catalog 
| FREE. 


Have a Girlish Face & Personal Charm 


Fresh 


skin and matebless comp 
ally and surely results 


Dr. James P. Campbell's Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 


xion whieh 


So pure they are absolutely harmless, they 
make the roughest, pimple affected skin soft, 
smooth and clear. Your skin showsa finer vel 


vetyness clear aud firm with the tre 
youth in a short time. Do not be decei: 
the lay 

creams aud lot 
many case: 


have re 
the skin pore: 
hould be throw 


the blood and the 


the eyeshave added 


build up the system by purifying the b 
brilliancy, you beconie vivacious with the buoyancy of youth— 
Physicians advise immediate attentic in aifections—put 
to areal test the Wonderful efficacy of Campbell's Wafers—try 
them—send fora box, soc. and $1.00 by mail in plain cover on 


receipt of price from 


Richard Fink Co., Dept. 91, 396 Broadway, N.Y 
Every druggist can get Dr pbell’s 
Waters fort fou trom tis wholesale healer, 


sparkle, topped with 
es at home, anywhere 

S. Pure Food Laws 
Guaranteed strictly legi- 


uaranteed under the U 
Can be sold everywhere, wet or dry. 
timate, No license required. Every 
per cent. profit, Small, compac 
rated form in your pocket and supply the enormous de- 

id. Innis sold 30003 Dickinson Johnson made $110, 

Is like wildfire.” money. $6 t0 $13 

get free 
Making Heer a 


4 90 day triat 


The AMBREW CO., Dent. 2321, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Powdered Perfection 
for the Complexion 


(0 give your skin a smooth, Sum 

transparent radiance like 

Nature's own charm, use only this—the powder that 
clings and beautifies. 


Ingrams veole . 


OUVETQINE 


Face Powder 50c, at drugstores or by mail postpaid 

P i ite, flesh, brunette. Send us 6c in 
stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing, and get free 

mple of above and Ingram's Rouge in novel purse pack- 
ets, and also sample of Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder and Perfume. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 

Windsor, Can. 79 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S. A 


Ingram's Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 
Price 50c and $1.00 at druggists’. 


50 A Month 
The master- 
wee piece of watch 


manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positior 
perature and isoc! hronism. Ex 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases, 


19 Jewel 


All sizes for both Burl ingto n 


men and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request. Pay at the rate of $2.60 a month. You get the 
watch at the same price even the wholesale Jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Fre2 Watch Book calor Inostragions 


of all the newent dosigns in wa’ res that you have to choose, from. Your 
bame and ifs oo Specie Y havcnoue Get this otter whl Te sta 


Good memory is absolutely essential to @ 

success, for memory is power. 

7 The Dickson Method makes you “4 
Proof,’ develops concentration, 

self-contidence, quick thought. reaay spe 

Write today for my free book, “How to Re- 

member"—faces, nam also copyrighted 


Memory Test. Address 
660 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 


Dickson Memory School, 
RAW YOUR.WAY 


TO BIGGER PROFITS 
Become an expert Commercial Letter Artist and 
Designer, Sign and Show Oard Writer. Tre- 
mendous growth of advertising makes steady 
demand for graduates ot good pay. Start caring 


ear My 1a! guidance advances 
ye aseon sie le and fascinating. Send today* 
‘and full informal 


studies 


c 
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A giant meerschaum used. by a Los Angeles pipe- 
merchant as a perambulating advertisement. 


not only serves for the delivery of his wares, 
but constitutes a most striking perambulating 
advertisement. The big pipe is drawn by a 
Shetland pony and driven by a boy, which adds 
to the illusion of gigantic size. The model is 
cleverly constructed of wood, with a metal c 

In November last an outburst of natural 
near Sinton, Texas, U.S.A., made a hole in the 
earth’s surface two thousand two hundred feet 
deep and seventy-five feet across. A well was 
being bored in search of oil, when a terrific flow 
of gas was encountered. The first “ blow-out ” 
threw the casing that lined the hole high into 
the air, and the gas flowed unrestrained at an 
estimated volume of sixty million cubic feet per 
day for a week. Then the powerful sub.er- 
ranean forces suddenly found an easier vent b 
tearing a crater-like cavern through the entire 
length of the well. Into this great hole the 
well-drilling outfit, engine and all, disappeared 
from view. Boiling-hot water now fills the pit 
—which is shown in our photograph—to within 


about a hundred feet of the surface, and the outlook for 
the recovery of the plant is the reverse of reassuring. 


—— 
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All that remained of the contents of a 


A few years ago, our readers 
will remember, there was a great 
earthquake in Jamaica, which, 
together with the fire that fol- 
lowed, did an enormous amount 
of damage. The night before the 
catastrophe occurred Messrs. A. 
W. Gardner and Co., of Kings- 
ton, locked up in their safe fifty- 
five pounds in gold, silver, and 
notes ; the safe also contained 
two teapots, one silver and one 
white-metal. After the earth- 
quake and fire had done their 
work the safe was reopened, 
when, in place of the money and 
the teapots, the extraordinary- 
looking object shown in the 
photograph was discovered. Care- 
ful search disclosed the fact that 
the notes were at the bottom left- 
hand corner of the mass, but— 
alas !—were no longer negotiable. 


after the Jamaica earthquake and 


fire. The lump represents £55 in money and two teapots! 


It would be interesting to know how much Messr: 
ultimately received for this curious lump of mixed metals. 


sardner 


The effect of aa explosion of natural gas near Sinton, Texas—A huge hole two thousand two hundred feet deep. 
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This is the most exceptional opportunity ever offered 

ambitious men and women everywhere to build a fu- 
ture of power, independence and wealth—to quickly 
rise out of an ordinary position that pays small 
wages and offers no future, into a lucrative profes- 
sion of importance and big income. 


$3,000 to $10,000 Yearly 


‘That's what Lawyers earn—and more. There is 
practically no limit to a good Lawyer’s incor 
‘and possibilities. Law offers greater possibili- 
ties of success and wealth than most any other 
profession, Law ean fit you for success in 
almost any other walk of life. The need for 
Lawyers is now greater than ever. Beginnow 
toqualify forsuccessthatawaitsyou. YOU can 


Become a LAWYER 


pation. 
it easy—we guide youright—put you in the footsteps 
of America’s most successful Lawyers. 


We Train You by MAIL 


sparetime, Ability toreadand write 


irement. LaSalle 
in language by James 
Dean of Unty, of Chicago Law 
ni mes DeWitt Andrews, form- 
‘erly Member Faculty Northwestern Univ. and 
rofessors in such 


itly is the “ 


Michigan, Univ. of Webeonaes ‘Tulane Univ.,etc. 
Ask about our Spe- 


E 


for, CT 
ie 


More Vital Energy 
For You 


Our Magnetic Abdominal and 
Kidney Vitalizer does what all 
the medicine on earth cannot do. 
It gives Life, Tone and Vigor to 
the blood and nerves, overcoming 
congestion, soreness and pain, by 
rapid circulation. 


Be Well and Strong 


through this wonderful inven- 
tion which floods the system with 
magnetism and gives Strength to 
the Back, Kidneys, Liver, Stome 
ach and Bowels, instilling buoy- 
ancy, tone and rejuvenating vital- 
ity into the whole organism, mak- 
ing you feel like a new being. 


The Secret of Health 


isa good circulation of the blood, 
for the blood Is the life of the 
body and magnetism is the life of the blood. 

We make magnetic vitalizers forevery part of the body 
from head to feet, for restoring lost vitality to every 
organ, nerve and tissue, relieving weakness of any kind 
in any part of the system through a vigorous circulation. 


Kidney Trouble 
Lame Back 


Rheumatism, Lumbago, Liver 

and Bowel trouble, Nervous 

ness, Constipation and pelvic 
weakness have been cured in 
multitudes of cases by our Ab- 
dominal and Kidney Vitalizers 
according to the words of those 
who say they have been cured to 
stay cured after medicine had 
failed. 


Magnetic Force 


is the only’ force that actually in- 
stills new life into the system. It is 
infallible in its action and restores 
lost energy in exact proportion to 
the amount of power applied. 


You Need Vitality, Not Medicine 


If you could only understand that when your body is 
weak it needs Vitality and not medicine your troubles 
would soon end. Magnetic force is like Bottled Sun- 
shine in its life giving effect upon the system and sup- 
plies the energy, force and power to he!p Nature cure 
disease in her own way. It putssteam into the human 
engine and makes the internal organs do their work 
thoroughly in purifying the blood. 


por Free Book 


by F. J. THACHER, M.D. 


giving full information and instruc- 
tion regarding the use of magnetism 
for restoring lost vitality to blood 
and nerves. Describe your case fully 
and we will advise you free of charge, 
how toapply magnetism for treating 
any weakness or disease, and will 
send you all the proof and evidence, 
“ then you can be your own judge. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Inc. 
Suite 769, 110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly mention this magazine 


when writing to advertisers: 


“THERE WAS NO TIME FOR ANY FORMULATED PLAN OF ESCAPE, AND I AM CERTAIN I HAD NO 
ANTICIPATION OF ULTIMATE SAFETY—ONLY A BLIND RESOLVE TO REACH THE CLIFF AND SCRAMBLE 
FOR LIFE WHILE I COULD.” 


SEE PACE 292. 


WHEN THE WATER 
CAME DOWN. 


A FISHING EXPERIENCE IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


By CAPTAIN R. VENOUR DAVIDSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


The Author describes how he and his Gurkha orderly, while fishing a mountain stream, were 
caught like rats in a trap by a sudden “spate” which came raging down from the mountains. 


wA\URING the now _half-forgotten 
Sikkim Expedition of 1888, after 
the scarcely-disciplined horde of 
Tibetan invaders had been driven 
out of their foothold on the heights 
of Lingtu and the Expeditionary Force had 
established a strong garrison at Gnathong, on 
the frontier, the communications between the 
latter place and the base at Padong were main- 
tained by a series of posts of varying size and 
importance situated from ten to fifteen miles 
apart. 

One of the largest of these was at a place called 
Rongli Chu. ‘“ Chu” in Tibetan signifies river, 
water, or lake, and the Rongli—a_ brawling, 
picturesque Himalayan stream—was here con- 
fined to a deep, narrow gorge, and spanned by a 
tude but serviceable cantilever bridge, the only 


practicable crossing within several miles—for 
Vol. xxxv.—19, : 


pack animals, at any rate. Hence the alleged 
importance of the post, which was held by 
about one hundred native rank and file under 
two native officers, with myself as subaltern in 
command, and the only European there. 

The duties were not too arduous, the scenery 
and surroundings magnificent beyond all de- 
scription, and the temperature agreeable, for the 
height of the valley itself was only about four 
thousand feet, though within a few miles the 
mountains of the Bhutanese and Tibetan passes 
reared their heads up to ten and twelve thousand 
feet. The variations of vegetation and tempera- 
ture were most striking, even within a compara- 
tively short journey. 

Beyond the periodical rationing of my gar- 
rison, and the constant supply of escorts to 
parties and convoys passing up and down, there 
was really little to do, and time was beginning 
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to hang heavily on my hands until it dawned 
on me, whilst bathing, that the river held 
mahseer in considerable numbers, if of no very 
great size. A short voyage of discovery revealed 
some ideal pools and runs at no very great dis- 
tance both up and down, though in the neigh- 
bourhood of my post, as I have mentioned, the 
valley narrowed to a gorge, through which the 
water roared—a seething, rock-indented torrent. 

It did not take me long to make up my mind 
and to dispatch by the next post an order to 
Calcutta for a serviceable mahseer-rod and a 
variety of tackle, chiefly spoons of various sizes 
and an assorted lot of traces and casts. In due 
course, and sooner than might have been ex- 
pected, these were delivered to me by the Service 
substitute for the parcel post. 

The next few days and weeks were passed in 
unalloyed enjoyment, and though in the course 
of them I saw no signs of mahseer of any notable 
size, still I secured large daily bags of fish 
averaging about a pound upiece, and occasionally 
touching three, which, besides affording suf- 
ficiently distracting sport, formed a welcome 
addition to my somewhat meagre and mono- 
tonous rations. A small fly-spoon on the finest 
of traces proved itself the most uniformly suc- 
cessful lure on these waters, though occasionally 
—more as an experiment and a change than any- 
thing else—J also secured fish with a fly or by 
spinning a small minnow or dead bait. 

After some weeks of an almost too facile 
success of this sort the game was beginning to 
pall a little, when my native orderly—a Gurkha 
with a roving eye and gallivanting tendencies— 
informed me that during a recent expedition 
among the hamlets of the neighbourhood, 
ostensibly in search of fowls, eggs, and vege- 
tables for my consumption, he had chanced on 
some amazing pools two or three miles down the 
river, which, according to his somewhat sanguine 
account, positively teemed with fish of excep- 
tional size and tameness. I forthwith declared 
for an expedition there on the morrow, and 
made an early start, accompanied by the afore- 
said orderly, Jangbir by name, and an armed 
escort of two Sepoys, who, rather as a demonstra- 
tion than a precaution, were assigned the réle of 
watching over me from the banks above. 

The river had been disappointingly low and 
clear for three or four days, and J] dawdled 
down for the first mile or two, only making 
an occasional cast in any likely water, and 
getting an insignificant fish or two. 

Then I broke fresh ground. A succession of 
brawling tributaries, unimportant in themselves, 
added their quota to the main stream, altering 
its character and increasing its volume. A series 
of fascinating pools soon ensued, alternated 


with beautiful runs, and in the very first of 
the former I got a bigger fish than I had struck 
yet—a nice five-pounder. I began to try larger 
spoons and a trifle heavier tackle, and in the 
course of an hour or so had several fish of that 
size, and one beauty of ten pounds. 

I had been working my way down-stream 
systematically and with enthusiasm, taking no 
particular note of time or distance. The river 
had entered a deep and narrow gorge, and the 
almost perpendicular cliffs lowered over my head 
not thirty yards apart. Perhaps for this very 
reason I had barely noticed a strange stillness 
in the atmosphere and a deepening gloom in the 
sky overhead. A big fish had risen half-heartedly 
to my spoon three consecutive times, and I had 
determined to have him at all costs, when I was 
disturbed by hearing one of my escort shouting 
volubly from the heights above. On looking 
up I saw him pointing frantically up the river, 
whence I could distinguish a faint: roar, which 
grew most sensibly in volume even during the 
second or two that I paused and gazed. 

“The water is coming down, sahib! Be 
quick!” shouted Jangbir, excitedly. Then he 
threw the fish and my gun over his shoulder and 
gazed searchingly at the cliffs on either side. 
Even as I splashed out of the water, winding up 
my line, the muffled roar had become a thunder, 
and as I reached the dry shingle I beheld a most 
appalling spectacle. A wall of muddy water, 
ten feet high, surged round the corner of the 
gorge two hundred yards above us. The few 
yards of shingle lying between me and the cliffs 
seemed miles as I covered them—my eye all the 
while on that awful wall of water with the thin 
white crest. Curiously enough, I noted more 
than anything else a sort of shiver which seemed 
to seize and pass into the cliffs as the great wave 
reached and washed them. There was no time 
for any formulated plan of escape from this over- 
whelming force, and I am certain IJ had no antici- 
pation of ultimate safety—only a blind resolve 
to reach the cliff and scramble for life while I 
could. I could not see any way of getting up, 
but Jangbir was making for a spot where a stout 
ash sapling grew in a cleft about six feet high, 
with a hint of a shelf above it. 

“Get on my shoulders, sahib!” he shouted, 
in the deepening roar, “ Then take the gun and 
pull me up beside you!” 

“Right you are!” I answered, hurriedly. 
“Let the fish go. I can’t save the rod, I’m 
afraid, but I’ll stick to the gun if I can.” It was 
a Grecner’s hammerless of two or three years’ 
proved reliability, and wortha struggle. Jangbir 
always carried it whilst I was fishing, on the 
chance of a jungle-fowl or pheasant, and was 
generally justified. 
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I seemed to get on his shoulders with the im- 
petus of my run—letting the rod go, but taking 
a turn of line round my wrist—and was up in the 
ash-roots in a second and the gun placed in 
seeming security as far overhead as my arms 
would reach. One strenuous heave landed 
Janghir beside me ; another effort, and I was on 
his shoulders again and drawing myself on to a 
shelf above. It was precarious footing, but I 
got a good hold of a strong oak-root, and had 
almost got Jangbir up, when the water was upon 
us in a mad, frenzied swirl. 

“Let me go, sahib; let me go!” he shouted, 
as he swung off to the length of my arm, and the 
root cracked and strained in my other hand. 
“Tt can never hold us both; and I can surely 
land lower down.” 

He loosed his grip of my wrist, and, do what 
I would, his hand slipped through mine. Ile 
dropped away in a waste of whirling waters, an 
atom in a chaos of logs, crops, and drift-wood— 
all the first-fruits of flood in a congested valley. 
As I settled myself more firmly on my ledge, the 
water eddying in its first mad rush a bare two 
inches below my knees, I saw Jangbir, with his 
habitual grin, grapple a stout log, get astride 
and balance on it, low in the water, like a good 
h'llman, with his feet well in front of him to fend 
off the débris. Then he rounded the lower corner 
of the gorge, and I began to consider my own 
situation. 

Suddenly I felt the line snap on my wrist, 
and saw the white top of my cherished rod 
bobbing drunkenly on its way down-stream. 
Logs, planks, and beams followed, which I recog- 
nized as the reserve material of my bridge, and 
an empty ration-box or two told how high the 
water had reached in the vicinity of my post. A 
weary-looking sheep or two passed next, and a 
small hill-cow, snatched by the flood from the 
lower-lying pastures. Then came a little, pigmy 
hillman, apparently astride of his own roof-tree, 
and in pursuit, as I judged, of the animals. 

The cliffs opposite stretched eighty feet over- 
head, and sloped back in a dense undergrowth 
of bracken and wormwood. Both the men of 
my escort were on the same side as myself—the 
same height, I presumed, above me—and quite 
inaccessible. After a time I heard the musical 
tinkle-tinkle of cow-bells far up the opposite 
slope, and looked for some sign of the beasts that 
bore them or their possible attendant. 

“Ohé! Ohé! Ohé!” I shouted, imitating 
the far-reaching hill-call as best I could. I 
watched intently and called at intervals. 

The tinkle came nearer and nearer, till, with 
a sound like the tearing of paper and a heave of 
horns to right and left, the stolid, foolish face of 
an old cow buffalo broke through the bracken 


above me. Astride her neck was a little naked 
ten-year-old sprite, who peered through a tangle 
of tawny hair and squealed mischievously. 
“Ohé yourself! Who calls from below ?” 

Mine was not a Gurkha regiment, but after 
the introduction of the new régime had retained a 
good few long-enlisted men of that class, and I 
was glad now that I had picked up some phrases 
of hill-speech in the course of sundry shooting 
and fishing excursions in company with my 
orderly. A few halting phrases told the little 
maid where I was; that my men were on the 
cliff above me; and enjoined her to call to 
the nearest village on my side for men and 
ropes. 

I could almost see her chuckle as she caught 
sight of my cramped perch; then she rose on 
the old cow’s back, and I heard her shrill treble 
echo above the roar of the stream in the hills 
overhead. An answering shout, gruff in com- 
parison, came from one of my escort, and then 
again the call trilled out over valley and hill as 
though it might repeat itself for miles. The 
girl turned away to gain higher ground, while I 
waited and watched the turbid flood, hoping that 
deliverance was nigh. 

Half an hour passed, during which I had 
leisure to study the mood of the débris-laden 
torrent, and concluded that it was abating some- 
what in violence, and had even fallen an appre- 
ciable inch or so. Again I heard a rustle of 
undergrowth and a call, and my little friend on 
her ungainly mount reappeared at the opposite 
edge. 

“Help is coming from above, my lord,” she 
shrilled, adding, however, in a mocking tone, 
“but if thou hadst but patience thou mightst 
walk across within an hour.” 

The ‘“‘ thou” from any but the most ignorant 
native is a familiarity, if not an insolence ;_ but 
it was rather refreshing in the circumstances 
from this quaint, bold little barbarian. 

“T thank thee, little daughter!” I shouted 
back. “It is not very comfortable here. I will 
walk across to visit and reward thee on another 
day.” 

“It is well, my lord,” retorted the minx. ‘I 
have a wish to see a suhib somewhat closer. 
But see—be ready!” she continued, pointing 
over my head, and I gathered from her further 
words that a rope was being lowered. 

After a short interval a loop dangled before 
my face—a cord of coarse, twisted fibre, but 
slender enough in all appearance to trust one’s 
lifeto. Yet there was no other way, and after all, 
I. argued, I should assuredly find occasional 
foothold or hand-grip to ease the strain. Without 
more than reasonable hesitation I slung the gun 
across my back, secured the loop under my 
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“The rope creaked aad stretched under my weight; but some handy roots, branches, and crevices 
enabled me now and again to ease off the burden as | mounted laboriously, but surely.” 
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arm-pits, gave the signal to haul up, and em- 
barked on my giddy ascent. 

The rope creaked and stretched under my 
weight ; but some handy roots, branches, and 
crevices enabled me now and again to ease off 
the burden as I mounted laboriously, but surely. 
A long quarter of an hour, and I was landed, 
somewhat blown, on a rocky bluff beside the 
two men of my escort and a small group of 
villagers. 

I waved my thanks to the little maid opposite 
—now about the same level as myself—who 
clapped her hands with glee while executing a 
pas seul on the buffalo’s back as she saw me safe, 

“Child,” I shouted, when I had recovered 
some breath, “ what is tay name? I will bring 
thee a present.” 

“Maia! Maia! Maia!” she answered, gaily ; 
“but generally called ‘The Owlet ’—daughter 
of the Chaudhri of Ranchong.” 

A few words explained to my escort and the 
villagers the fate of Jangbir, and a voluble dis- 
cuss'on arose among the latter. They appeared 
to hold and express the conviction that, being a 
hillman and a good swimmer, he would land 
near a village about a mile lower down, where 
the valley opened out. Their apparent confi- 
dence was a ray of relief to my Conscience. which 
hid been all this time sorely disquieted on his 
account, and I induced two of them to start 
promptly for the said village and organize a 
search. An hour later my misgivings were 
dispelled when they reappeared with Jangbir 
between them, holding forth volubly and 
evidently regarding himself as the hero of the 
occasion, 

“Ah, sahib!” he grinned, as he approached 
me, “ it was better to be on the top of that wave 
than underneath it. Had we been a second 
later neither of us would ever have come to the 
surface. Alas! for the fish and the rod; but 
it is well indeed that the good gun is safe.” 

“And well indeed, too, that you are safe, 
Jangbir,” I answered, warmly. “ For the past 
two hours I have been greatly concerned on 
your account. But now,” I continued, “ it is 
time to return and see how the camp has fared. 
Have you any money on you to give these 
people for their help? I myself have only a few 
annas.” ; 

“T have nothing at all, sahib,” he said ; “ but 
they shall come and call on your honour at the 


camp.” He spoke a'few rapid sentences, to 
which the villagers assented effusively. 

“And tell them,” I added, po:nting across 
the gulf, “to bring the little girl or her father, 
if they can communicate with them.” 

I waved my hand to the little maid as we turned 
away, and she answered with a shrill farewell. I 
was relieved to find, on reaching home, that my 
camp had been well above flood-level. The 
ration-boxes I had noticed had been swept away 
from a spot lower and nearer the river, where 
the men had been in the habit of cooking their 
food. 

I was seated under a tree outside my tent on 
the following day, writing for a new rod, when 
a sentry approached from the quarter-guard, 
bringing a strangely assorted group of visitors— 
some ragged hillmen and a gorgeously-raimented 
little girl. 

The latter was my small deliverer, and she 
took upon herself with instant aplomb to intro- 
duce the others—the men who had pulled me 
up and her own father. 

I called Jangbir to interpret, and then ex- 
pressed my thanks as becomingly as possible, 
first in words, and afterwards in currency. 
After a few further formalities the men of the 
party were given permission to inspect the 
camp, while “ The Owlct ” remained seated on 
the ground by my tent and expressed a wish to 
see things. 

It may be imagined that there would be little 
in the average Service kit to interest a maiden 
of tender years, yet the child had some shrewd, 
pert comment to make about everything. A 
circular magnifying shaving-glass specially roused 
her envy, and I promised it to her as a wedding 
present, for the following year this ten-year-old 
minx was to marry a rich old merchant of 
Kalimpong. 


I had often heard and read of the terrific 
suddenness of the spates on these hill-born, hill- 
fed streams, unheralded by any local atmo- 
spheric disturbance ; but without that day’s 
experience should scarcely have credited the 
avalanche-like descent of water which had so 
nearly finished my career. 
| I fished the Rongli on various subsequent occa- 
sions, and secured many a fine fish; but never 
again without the most careful precautions 
against a similar surprise. 


ALL OVE R- 
THE WORLD. 


By 


An article that will interest ladies, showing how 
people in different parts of the world tackle 
the perennial problem of getting the washing 
done, Photographs supplied by Underwood and 
Underwood. 


pee well-to-do families in England 
and America the handling of the 
family washing is usually a very 
prosaic matter. The laundry van 
calls at the beginning of the week, 
returning with the clean linen on Saturday, and 
the whole matter is complete. How it is done 
none of us know, neither do we particularly care 
to inquire. All that we do know is that modern 
machinery and chemical soaps turn soiled 
articles into marvels of whiteness and purity, 
although, as such witnesses as buttonholes and 
tablecloths prove, the wear-and-tear action is 


Combining business and pleasure — Fi 
washing their clothes while eajoring a bathe. 
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A riverside washing-party in Brittany—The women soap the clothes on the old steps, rinse them in the river, 
and dry them on the bank. 


none too gentle. Still, it is a hurrying age, 
and we pay and are satisfied. 

In many lands, however, as the accompanying 
photographs show, the weekly wash is a pic- 
turesquely primitive affair. The chief ingre- 
dients are a quickly-flowing stream and plenty 
of elbow-grease. Afterwards the sun acts as a 
bleacher, the wind as a drier, and the clothes 
are sweet and clean again. 

After all, perhaps, this is a better way, and 
certainly more hygienic, than the evil-smelling 
copper, with all its attendant miseries. On 
washing-day, as many of you know, all the house- 
keeping arrangements, not to mention the 
housewife’s temper, are frequently upset by the 
activities of the washerwoman, 


Perhaps the finest laundering in the world is 
to be seen in France. Very often fine old 
bourgeois families conduct ancestral laundries 
in which all the work is done by hand by various 
members of the family. I remember once, 
when visiting friends in the South of France, 
under the shadow of the Alpes Maritimes, I 
came across a wonderful laundry of this type. It 
was an old farmhouse on the mountains, set in 
the midst of a magnificent landscape, and for 
once the unromantic ‘‘ wash” had a beautiful 
setting. 

It happened that these laundry folk were 
friends of my host, and when my first week’s 
clean clothes were returned the usual bill was 
missing. On inquiry I was told that to have 
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but plenty of shrewd common sense 
and a lively interest in their neigh- 
bours’ affairs. The French they 
speak is a dialect which can 
hardly be understood by 
the stranger, a sort of 
local patois. They soap 

the garments on the 
handy steps, rinse 


==> 


| — — 


Alaskan Indian women washing in a pool on the beach. 


sent a bill would be an insult, as I was considered them in the 
en famille with these people, and therefore exempt placid river, 
from payment. When I called to thank these and _ spread 
kind friends I found a charm about everything. them out on 
Drying linen, spotlessly white, was hanging amid the banks to 
orange-groves and mimosa trees in full bloom. dry. The occu- 
The people themselves treated me royally, their pants of the 
charming daughters offering wine and food, until lordly chateau 
for me romance breathed in every snow-white in the back- 
garment that these energetic and kindly French ground get an 
folk washed. excellent view 
That laundry was quaint and picturesque; of this open- 
elsewhere the business of the weekly task air laundry, 
becomes frankly primitive. Let us take a look but nobody 
around and see how the task is tackled in less seems to mind, 
familiar regions. andthecustom 
The photograph on the previous page was taken has probably 
in Brittany, North-Western France, at an old prevailed from 
town far from any railway, but reached by stage- time imme- 
coach from Ploermol, about eight miles distant. morial. 
The substantial dames who are having a gossip From France we take a long jump to the Far 


over their family washing are the wives of work- North—to Alaska, in fact. Above is a photo- 
ing men, with probably little or no education, graph obtained in one of the small Indian villages, 
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These women are members 
of the Hydaha tribe, and 
are seen hard at work 
washing their clothes in a 
tiny pool. In the back- 
ground will be seen several 
of their canoes, covered 
with canvas. ‘These form 
convenient “ horses” for 
spreading the clothes on, 
and are frequently taken 
advantage of. The gro- 
tesque wooden figures in 
the rear, as most WIDE 
Wor p readers are aware, 
are totem-poles, the an- 
cestral trees of the families 
owning them, and each 


A municipal washhouse in Mexico—A regular “* school for scandal.” 


succeeding generation leaves carving upon them, 
setting forth its achievements. 

The next photograph depicts a public washing- 
trough at the Miidera Temple, in Central Japan 
—a very praiseworthy example of municipal 
enterprise. This trough is intended for people who 
have no home facilities for washing their linen. 
The scene is quaintly picturesque, and the hard- 
working little Japanese women accomplish a pro- 
digious amount of washing and its invariable 
accompaniment the world over—gossiping. 

Let us now visit Manila, the capital of the 
Philippine Islands, and see how the washing is 
done there. 


A public washing-trough in 
a Japanese temple. 
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ngian “ dhobies,” or washermen, at work in the river near Lucknow. 


In this locality the river serves a double pur- 
pose, for the Filipino girls are able to wash their 
clothes and take a bath at the same time—a 
great saving of time and energy. When the 
clothes are washed they are placed in the tub 
which is seen floating in the midst of the bathers, 
and afterwards dried on the banks and bushes. 


At Jalapa, Mexico, there is one of the most 
curious buildings of its kind in the world, 
the public wash-font, the interior of which is 
shown. This institution is maintained by the 
municipality in order that the women of the 
lower classes may have every facility for washing 
their clothes. The building, which is open at 
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“* Washing-day " on the banks of the Imperial Canal at Soochow, Chi 


the sides, is full of little troughs, and is nearly 
yays occupied by industrious women, all busy 
washing—and chatting. At times as many as 
fifty or more are present. It is not generally 
known, but the poorer classes in our own country 
use similar public wash-houses—rather more 
up-to-date, of course, in their equipment. 


Another picture reproduced shows Indian 
dhobies, or washermen, at work in the river near 
Lucknow. India is one of the few parts of the 
world where the laundry work is done by men ; 
usually this is regarded as essentially a female 
occupation. The men's wash-boards are set up 
on the edge of the water all along the bank, and 
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you will notice the energetic way in which 
the garments spread upon them are being 
whacked and pounded. The washerman 
does not coax the dirt out; he beats it out 
by main force. Laundry work is cheap in 
India ; the men only a trifling fee for 
their services, but naturally fine linens, em- 
broidery, or lace soon become transformed 
into rags under this vigorous treatment, and 
renewal of material costs as much as careful 
handling. In the photograph one man has 
rigged up a line for drying, but the usual 
custom is to spread out a large cloth, such 
as is shown at intervals along the bank, 


sk 
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An open-air laundry in Panama, 


Native washerwomen of Colombia. 


and to lay the clothes upon 
this to dry and bleach after 
their beating in the none- 
too-clean waters of the river. 
Rice-balls are also used in 
the bleaching process. 
Another long jump, and 
we are looking upon wash- 
ing operations in the great 
Imperial Canal at Soochow, 
China. Here, at the edge 
of the canal, we see women 
engaged, some in washing 
clothes, some washing rice 
all at the same place and 
in the same water. It is no 
uncommon thing in China 
to see water for cooking 
and drinking purposes taken 
from sources impregnated 
with every form of pollu- 
tion, so that one cannot 
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that is often utilized for the purpose of 
washing clothes. Of course, by reason of 
the tropical climate, the ‘ wash-ladies” 
wear only the scantiest apparel, so that their 
labours are comparatively light. 

The second Panama photograph shows 
another favourite meeting-place of the 
washerwomen, a spring whereat they can 
easily fill their tubs. The work is done by 
crude, old-fashioned methods. Cold water is 
the only kind obtainable, and these laun- 
dresses use little soap and much “ elbow- 
grease,” sousing, beating, and wringing the 
clothes with more energy than discretion, 
so that only the stoutest materials endure 
many repetitions of the ordeal. 

We have now to consider a group of 
native washerwomen on the Magdalena 
River, near Baranquilla, Colombia, Central 

America. These primitive laundresses 
use no soap, but cleanse the clothes 
by the simple process of dipping 
them in the water, twisting them 
up in a bunch, and beating 
them over logs. It can be 
easily understood, there- 
fore, why travellers in 
this country wear 
clothes with detach- 
able buttons, and 
carefully re- 
move them 
before 
sending 
their 
gar 


ments 
to the 
wash, On 
certain days 
hundreds of 
these women can 
be seen waist-deep in 
the water all along the 
Y cdges of the river near the 
town, all busy twisting and 
things that way for ages, and } banging. It need not be ex- 
will doubtless continue to do so. gem plained that, as in India, clothes 
The Republic of Panama, in Cen- EEE” do not last long under this strenuous 
tral America, possesses many little treatment. F 
streams which come in very handy for Agcthice Peseees, sae” Close to a city 
laundry purposes. Another snapshot de- _shot—The ladies find these like Madrid one 
picts native women at work beside a brook fitle streams very veetel would hardly 


wonder 
that the 
people are 
somewhat 
careless about 
water used merely 
for washing. It all 
seems very curious to 
our Western civilization, 
but the Chinese have done 
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How the women of Madrid handle their dirty linen. 


expect to see such a primitive scene as that de- 
picted in the above photograph. This was taken 
near Toledo Bridge, Madrid. These humble 
housewives have each improvised a seat, formed 
out of wooden boxes, with a little platform in 
front. This is pushed to the edge of the stream 
and the woman sits in it and washes her clothes. 
Needless to say, this washerwomen’s parade is a 
regular “ school for scandal.” 


The last picture reproduced shows one of the 
many public laundries along the bank of the 
Molenfleit Canal, near Batavia, Java. The menare 
equally as industrious as the women in laundry 
work ; in fact, most of the washers are men, as 
can plainly be seen. The clothes, after being 
washed, are piled on wooden trestles on the bank 
of the canal, where the hot rays of the tropical 
sun soon dry them. 


and "The Spinster."” 


IN SEARCH OF 
ADVENTURE. 


THE STORY OF A CHEQUERED CRUISE. 


By RALPH STOCK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


One of the most entertaining narratives we have ever published. 


It is safe to say that, long before 


the series is completed, *‘ Freckles,” ‘‘ The Nut,” and ‘The Spinster” will be prime favourites with 


our readers, 


Fired with a yearning for travel, this dauntless trio first took passage in an emigrant 


ship to Australia, and then purchased a little six-ton yacht, in which they set out to sail hither and 

thither across the wide Pacific, visiting the South Sea Islands. Their adventures and misadventures 

during this eventful cruise are related inmost amusing fashion, and the Author’s snapshots add 

greatly to the interest of the story. This instalment deals with the inception of the Great Idea, 
the voyage to the Antipodes, and the purchase of the little ‘“‘ Wanderlust.” 


was Freckles’s idea, broached in 
Switzerland, developed in London, 
and brought to consummation at 
Fenchurch Street Station on Febru- 
ary 26th, 1914. 

The Spinster and the Nut, being of an adven- 
turous and enterprising spirit, fell in with it at 
once—so promptly, in fact, that it almost 
frightened Freckles. To find two people—and 
such people—ready at a moment’s notice to 
travel thirty thousand miles, and leave relatives 
and friends for over a year, is a piece of good 
fortune too miraculous to be accepted without 


a certain mistrust. 
Vol. xxxv.—20. 


L 


Did they know what they were in for ?. Obvi- 
ously not. 

“ Ripping idea !” said the Nut. 

“T should love to!’ cooed the Spinster. 

“Do you really mean to say you’re game ?”” 
demanded Freckles, still incredulous. 

“Of course we are,’ was the simultaneous 
Tesponse. 

Freckles studied his cigar-ash gravely. 

“It’s great to hear you say that,” he admitted, 
“but before going any farther, I must enlarge. 
The kind of thing I propose will hardly be the 
Grand Tour. There will be hardships—real 
hardships, I mean—mosquitoes, probably fever, 
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bad food sometimes, worse accommodation 
at others, and—well, I can’t do the thing in a 
private yacht, that’s all.” 

“ But we don’t want to do it in a private 
yacht,” protested the Spinster. 

“ There's nothing quite so boring as a private 
yacht,” added the Nut. 

“Tm telling you this,’ Freckles continued, 
“ because I know you could do it that way if 
you wanted to, and will probably wish you had 
before you've fin'shed.” 

The Nut looked pained. 

“T want you both to understand that we’re 
going to do this on the cheap, with all that that 
means,” Freckles went on. He paused, but 
there was no response. The gaze of the Nut 
and the Spinster did not falter. 


“Me too!” said the Nut. “TI don’t quite 
see how we’re going to do it, but if we do, I shall 
have saved—let me see——” 

“Expenses work out at three pounds per week 
for a year,” prompted Freckles. 

The Nut’s expression was one of deep thought. 

“It’s rather too many for me,” he said ; then, 
brightening visibly, “ but it’ll mean polo and 
a car instead of polo or a car when I get back.” 

The Spinster was of the same opinion, though 
her ultimate desires ran in other channels. 

“Then may we drink to the success and safe 
return of the Firm ? ” suggested Freckles. 

Glasses were raised and the toast drunk. 

“And now to business,” he added, with his 
elbows on the table. 

They talked until the best restaurant in 


“** Expenses work out at three pounds per week for a year, prompted Freckles,” 


“I propose—simply because I have no money 
to speak of myself—that we do the whole thing 
on a hundred and fifty pounds each.” 

The Nut blinked. 

“ Yes,” triumphed Freckles, “‘ you are wonder- 
ing how anyone—¢specially a Nut and a Spinster 
—can reach the South Sea Islands, see anything 
of them, and live for a year on considerably less 
than you would spend in England in six months. 
I propose to show you, provided you both 
promise not to take a penny more, nor to cable 
for money while away. Is it agreed ?” 

They were supping at London’s best res- 
taurant at the time, and the Spinster caught 
the Nut’s eye across the table. With such a 
look did the early martyrs go hand in hand to 
the slaughter. 

“T agree,” she said, fastening her unwavering 
glance on Freckles. 


London intimated in its own polite manner that 
it was time to leave. 

“T'm all agog.” said the Nut, at parting. 

“T don’t think I ever looked forward to any- 
thing so much in my life,” gushed the Spinster. 

Freckles said nothing. 

The next day the Nut’s taxi drew up at the 
dingy office of a shipping agent in Bishopsgate 
Street. 

“I want a two-berth cabin on the Borax, 
sailing for Australia on February 26th,” he 
announced. 

A still more dingy clerk took him in from 
glittering hat to speckless boots with a quick 
glance of incredulity; said “ Yessir” in an 
expressionless voice, and held a whispered con- 
ference with a grey-bearded gentleman in 
glasses. The latter approached. 

“I think you must have made a mistake, 
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BISTRALIA 


“* Bat——" The érey-bearded one smiled apologetically. 
“The “Borax” is an emigrant ship. The—er—fere is 
twenty-three pounds.’ ” 


sir,’ he ventured; ‘the Borax is one of the 
branch line.” 

“It is the Borax, and it is the branch line that 
I want,” the Nut assured him. 

“ But——” The grey-bearded one smiled 
apologetically. ‘“ The Borax is an emigrant 
ship. The —er— fare is twenty-three 
pounds,” 

“Tt ts an emigrant ship, and it is a 
fare of twenty-three pounds that I want,” 
persisted the Nut. “ That is, unless you 
have anything cheaper.” 

The other mechanically produced a ship’s 
plan and spread it out on the counter. 

Presently he lifted his head. 

“Tf you’ll excuse me saying so, sir, I’m 
quite sure you won't like it. There will be 
“assisted ’ passengers—servant girls——” 

“I particularly want servant girls,” 
replied the Nut. 

“In that case——” The grey-bearded 
one returned to the ship’s plan with an air 
of resignation. 

An hour later, meeting Freckles by 
appointment, the Nut produced a printed 
slip with evident glee. 

“© Breakfast, eight o’clock,’”’ he read. 
“© Porridge, kippered herring, vegetable 
stew, pickles. Dinner, one o’clock: soup, 


“*T want @ two-berthed cabin on the “ Borax,” 


dry hash, boiled mutton, rice and prunes. Meat 
tea, five-thirty: corned beef, cottage pie, pre- 
serves. Supper,eight-thirty: biscuitsand cheese.’ 
How on earth do they do it for the money ?” 

“ We shall soon know,” said Freckles. 

The eyes of the Nut became fixed as those of 
one who sees a vision. 

“Pickles at eight o’clock in the morning,” he 
murmured. “ I’m all agog.” 

The grey-bearded one of the shipping office 
received a second shock that day when the 
Spinster fluttered into his dingy office like a 
stray butterfly. 

““T want a two-berthed cabin on the Borax, 
sailing for Australia on February 26th,” she 
said. 

He looked at her, opened his mouth to speak, 
closed it again, and produced the ship’s plan. 

“ Very well, madam,” he said. 

There followed a week of feverish preparation. 
The Spinster, being one of those inestimable 
women whose chief delight seems to consist in 
forestalling the wants of themselves and those 
about them, proceeded to lay in a stock of every 
convenience known and unknown to “ inex- 
pensive ” travel. 

The first thing that occurred to her, however, 
was barter. In her mind barter and the South 
Sea Islands were inevitably associated, hence 
the purchase of a trunkful of seed necklaces, 
coloured cloth, fish-hooks, and pocket-knives. 
Then there were innumerable friends to be 
Tendered envious. Hers was a busy week. 

The Nut bade a tearful farewell to his car, 
his ponies, and his favourite trouser-stretchers ; 


iling for Australia 


on February 26th," sbe said. 
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ordered six sets of tropical suiting, and gave a 
farewell dinner at the Savoy. 

Freckles bought as little as possible, and 
awaited the day of departure doubtful to the 
last as to whether his companions’ intentions 
were serious. 

All doubt was put at rest, however, when, on 
the morning of February 26th, and in one of 
London’s very own fogs, the Firm met outside 
Fenchurch Street Station half an hour before 
the departure of the “ special” for Tilbury. 

Out of the murk rolled omnibuses loaded with 
giggling girls of all shapes and sizes. These 
were the “‘ass‘sted ” passengers, about to cover 
a distance of thirteen thousand miles and in- 
crease their wages at a cost of eight pounds. 
The blue and red badges at their coat lapels 
told the State of the Commonwealth to 
which they were bound, and their faces were 
an open book of enthusiasm and high hope. 

The newspaper boys 
whistled and cat- 
called ; the girls con- 
tinued to giggle as 
they swarmed from 
the buses and followed 
the matron who was 
there.to receive them. 
One was inclined to 
speculate on the load 
of responsibility this 
worthy lady would 
labour under for the 
next six weeks. 

Following the 
omnibuses came an 
endless procession of 
growlers,‘ hansoms, 
and taxis, disgorging 
men, women, children, 
and mountains of 
label-plastered 
luggage. They were 
decent enough people, 
some distinctly 
superior, and all 
good, average ex- 
amples of their race. 

At Tilbury it was the same—a struggling 
mass of cheerful or peevish humanity boarding 
the tenders and swarming up the gang-plank of 
the good ship Borax. At the rail stood a doctor, 
carefully scrutinizing the passengers, as they 
filed aboard, for signs of disease. All passed— 
save one old man with a furrowed, care-womn 
face and straggling grey beard. Politely he 
was asked to remove his hat, and with trembling 
hand he obeyed. The doctor looked down at his 
anxious, upturned face and shook his head. It 


The “ assisted” passengers. 


was enough. Gently the old man was turned 
about and led back to the deck of the tender, to 
be swallowed by the crowd. 

In the murk across the river a few of the 
faithful could still be seen waving handkerchiefs, 
and now and then a faint “ Good-bye! good 
luck!” floated over the water. Then the tele- 
graph clanged, the great ship's heart commenced 
to beat, and she moved majestically out into the 
chops of the Channel. 

At one o'clock a bugle-call announced dinner, 
and there followed a headlong rush for seats in 
the saloon. 

By well- directed largess the Firm secured 
places near a porthole, the ever-thoughtful 
Spinster produced paper serviettes, and they 
awaited events. Every seat in the place was 
filled, and everyone apparently talking at once. 
Above the din occasionally rose the wail of an 
infant. A somewhat soiled example sat next 

to the Nut, alternately 

studying him with a 

child’s inscrutable 

gravity, and sucking 

a comparatively clean 

thumb. The Nut was 

constrained to look 

" upon it,and it smiled. 
Pale-faced stewards 
hurried between the 

- tables, and presently, 
as though from the 

: heavens, there de- 
scended a plate of 
steaming tripe. It 
came to rest before 
the Nut. Freckles 
produced a hand- 
kerchief and blew his 

_ nose violently. The 
_ Spinster bit her lip 
- and evinced a sudden 
interest in a far 
corner of the saloon. 

The Nut, without so 

much as the flicker 

of an eyelash, laid 

hand on knife and 
fork, consumed it to the last mouthful, and asked 
for more. It was from that moment that he 
gained the Firm’s respect, since when he has 
never lost it. 

During the days that followed there were many 
things to be learnt. That, for instance, one of the 
occupants of the four-berthed cabin next to 
Freckles was an Oxford man, just ‘‘ down,” and 
on his way to the irrigation areas of Victoria. 
That he slept three feet above a whilom scene- 
shifter, and to judge by the constant flow of 
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amenities that floated over the partition, seemed 
to enjoy it. That the dear old lady with the 
incipient beard and moustache had Jost her 
luggage, and had nothing to wear but what she 
stood up or sat down in until she reached Sydney 
in seven weeks’ time. That there were strange 
tales to be heard in the smoking-room, gems of 
real life recounted by men 
of all stations. In short, 
that there is nothing quite 
so entertaining as an 
emigrant ship. 

Towards evening the 
smoking-room filled, the bar 
opened,and gambling began: 
poker, banker, vingt et un, 
and a weird game called 
Lotto. There was money 
on board, and, as is usually 
the case, those who had it 
not were the most eager to 
give the impression that 
they had. 

Then there were the topers 
—mea who by some miracle 
of constitution can remain 
intoxicated for three weeks 
on end without reaching a 
climax. One such was a 
wealthy prospector from the 
goldfields of North America. 

“Seeing a bit of the 
world,” he informed the 
assembled company. ‘“‘ Nothing like it. Firs’ 
class no good to me — Jews and wool-buyers ; 
give me myownkind. Didall ri’ back there ’— 
he nodded vaguely aft—‘‘ but they wouldn’t 
gi’ tc my breakfast in bed at the hotel. Like 
my breakiast i’ bed, so I bought the hotel. 
Doin’ all ri, too ; get my breakfast in bed now.” 

Outside the smoking-room, a balcony over- 
looking the aft well-deck served as a common 
trysting-place for the lovelorn. Here youths 
considerately converted themselves into animated 
cushions, against which the ladies of their choice 
at the moment—reclined in every attitude of 
trustful repose, while a gramophone brayed 
waltzes, comic songs, and wishy-washy ballads. 
To the mere onlooker it was distinctly embarrass- 
ing, but apparently to no ono else. The Nut 
said it made him feel lonely; he intended to 
find out how ic was done. 

An hour later, in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment, he encountered Freckles. 

“You walk round and round the deck,” he 
said, “ until you’ve settled on the one you Ike. 
Then you bump into her hard and say ‘ Sorry, 
miss.’ The rest seems easy; you just hold 
hands and rub faces to the gramophone.” 


“You're jealous,” said Freckles. 

“Tam,” admitted the Nut. “I shall either 
do the same or report the matter to the matron.” 

That evening he was seen at the ship’s rail 
silhouetted against moonlit waters in company 
with a neat figure in blue. 

The spirit of mischief awoke in Freckles, and 


“The Nut silhouetted in company with @ neat figure in blue.” 


presently an elderly lady in black, with a badge 
bearing the word ‘‘ Matron” in gold on a red 
background, approached the figures at the rail. 

“Tm sorry to interrupt,” she said, kindly, 
“but ladies must be in their cabins by ten 
o'clock. It is now ten minutes past.” 

The Nut was furious. 

“ You did that,” he accused, when the ladies 
had left. 

“Of course I did,” said Freckles ; 
jealous.” 

A little later the Nut, h’s wrath having sub- 
sided, was seen extracting, by means of tender 
interest and a glass of beer, the life-story of 
the scene-shifter. The Spinster, too, seemed 
content in her daily routine of working cushion- 
covers, read’ng, and help'ng the matron in her 
intensely interes‘ ng work. Freckles looked 
on and felt gratified. Also, wherever there was a 
patch of sun, there he was to be found writing— 
always writing. 

Las Palmas was the first port of call, a week 
from Tilbury, and for five hours after the Borax 
had anchored in a heavy swell off a coastline of 
dun-coloured hills this sleepy little Spanish 
town of the Canaries resounded to the laughter 


ae eet 
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and strange noises of carriage-loads of Cockneys. 
Atrocious roads, sand, beautiful women, 
narrow streets of multi-coloured flat-fronted 
houses, whose open portals give a glimpse of 
cool green courtyards beyond, and a general 
air of parched sleepiness—these things give a 
sufficient impression of Las Paimas. 

The voyage od the Cape to Australia is sup- 
posed to be the cooler route, but experience 
teaches doubt in this direction, Certainly it 
is the most varied in temperature, as the steamy 


-heat of the Equator and the Doldrums is endured 


for a full week only seventeen days before one 
is frozen to the marrow by the icy winds of the 
Crozets. The contrast is often fatal. There 
were four deaths on board the Borax, and two 
unfortunate stewards went mad. 

For a full three days before the arrival of the 
Borax at Cape Town excitement pervaded the 
ship like an electric 
current. People 
effected sudden 
transformations 
from rope-soled 
shoes and “kneed” 
trousers or frayed 
skirts and shabby 
blouses to such 
articles of their 
wardrobe as were 
calculated to 
astonish and _ in- 
struct an inoffensive 
South African city. 

These three days 
possessed the 
feverish significance 
of a dress rehearsal 
—for all save those 
who have worn 
nothing but breeches 
and gaiters since 
they left Tilbury. 
Such gentry were a 
class by themselves 
—of the horse, 
horsy—and were the 
butt of much quiet 
humour in the 


smoking-room. “I'm sorry to interrupt,’ 
“T don't know,” she said, kindly." 
, 
observed the scene- 
shifter, addressing 


the world at large as one of the faculty 
approached. “I’ve ’unted the ship, but I 
can’t find no stibles.”’ 

So far as the visitor is concerned, Cape Town 
is Table Mountain. This majestic, dun-coloured 
table-land, perpetually swathed in blue-grey 


mist, dominates her surroundings to the exclusion 
of every other feature. The city lies at her foot, 
dwarfed to a mere cluster of white, insignificant 
buildings thinning out into suburbs and seaside 
bungalows between her skirts and the grey 
Atlantic. 

If you would drive, you must drive—round 
Table Mountain. If you would walk, you must 
walk along the foot or up the slopes—of Table 
Mountain ; through beautiful red earth avenues 
of oak, eucalyptus, and a species of fir, it is true, 
but ever ready to catch a glimpse, a new aspect— 
of Table Mountain. With such continuous and 
minute inspection, it is all the more wonderful 
that this rugged plateau lives up to its reputation. 

Cape Town itself is the typical brand of 

colonial city—a wide, busy main thoroughfare, 
complete with clanging trams, fleets of motor- 
cars, and streams of hurrying, heterogeneous 
humanity, and for 
the rest,a dusty,sun- 
bathed quietude. 
_ The Boraxenjoyed 
it immensely, doing 
all that wasexpected 
of her and little that 
was not. She left at 
five o’clock in the 
morning, her poop 
crowded with en- 
thusiasts desirous of 
seeing the last — of 
Table Mountain. 

Now came the 
most trying part of 
the voyage. For 
two weeks the 
steamer _ ploughed 
her way through 
tumbling grey 
waters against 
strong head - winds 
and occasional icy 
rain. She pitched, 
she rolled, she cork- 
screwed; she did 
everything that was 
possible save turn 
turtle. Thoseaboard 
her grew tired of 
one another, tired 
of themselves, Even 
the Nut—— 

“How long is it to Adelaide?” he asked 
Freckles on the third day of the buffeting. 

“ Only three weeks,” was the ironical reply. 

The Nut fastened a speculative eye on a 
gracefully-wheeling albatross. 


“No, I say!” he murmured. Then, as 
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a jail, and her prisoners go about 
their daily routine of time-killing 
with one predominating thought— 
Adelaide ! 

“Tt’s no good,” added the Nut, 
with an air of finality; “I shall 
have to fall in love.” 

And a little later he was seen 
on the balcony overlooking the aft 
well-deck 

Occasionally the space between 
the cabin partition and the deck- 
head affords information as well 
| as ventilation. It supplies a 
| pleasant interlude when lying in 
one’s bunk, pretending to read but 
in reality praying for Adelaide, to 
overhear such a conversation as 
the following :-— 

“JT was talking to a bloke 
yesterday. ’E said, ‘T like these 
sere boats all one class.’ I said, 
‘Tt ain’t all one class, and I'll tell 
yer for why—do you wash when 
yer get up?’ ‘Yus, ’e says, 
“] wash me ’ands.’ “Do yer wash 
yer faice?’ ‘No,’ ’e says ; Be 
don’t see as it wants it.’ ‘Well, 
now,’ I says, ‘when f gets up I 
wash me’ ands and me faice.’ 


The Nut and Freckles at “liver drill. ‘ 


one suddeniy 
awakened to a 
ghastly fact, 
“* But this is per- 
fectly frightful !”” 

It was. Every 
now and then it 
strikes one with 
almost the force 
of a physical blow 
that three weeks 
—twenty-one 
days—must be 
disposed of some- 
how before land 
will be seen and 
new interests 
found. A man 
of any enterprise 
or imagination 
feels that he 
would like to 
carve away the 
intervening time 
with a hatchet. 
Theemigrant ship 
suddenly con- 
verts herself into Fun among the emigrants. 
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And there’s a bloke that thinks we're all one 
class |” 

It leaves one to speculate on the status of the 
over-scrupulous person who washes his neck 
also. 

It was during these dour and apparently 
endless days that the effect of close confinement 
and idleness on the average man made itself felt. 
The chronic growler is always with us, but his 
bark seldom develops into a bite. With a 
healthy, normal man of small intelligence, how- 
ever, it is different. He becomes so utterly 
tired of himself and his neighbours that he seizes 
any excuse for diversion. And so it was that 
a French youth stabbed another in the side; a 
beer-bottle flew mysteriously out of space and 
caught the fifth officer on the back of the head ; 
an unpopular inmate of an eight-berthed cabin 
was held, fully-dressed, under a shower-bath ; 
authority of any kind rankled. 

The captain dealt with such offenders by 
making them stand at attention on the bridge 
all night ; but this had little effect. It became 
the fashion. 2 

Only three days more! But now there was 
no dress rehearsal ; the actual performance was 
due. The frills and furbelows of ordinary shore- 
going were dispensed with, and the ‘“‘ domestics” 
assumed the garb in which they intended to enter 
service. Whatever loss this party of a hundred 
and fifty girls was to England, it can safely be 
said that it was Australia’s gain, for a healthier, 
better-set-up influx into any country it would be 
hard to imagine, 

At six o’clock on a gorgeous morning of sun- 
rise and opal mist the passengers of the Borax, 
in all stages of deshabille, welcomed land—a 
mere hint, like a low-lying cloud on the far 
horizon, yet enough to disperse the boredom of 
the last three weeks as though by magic. People 
awoke as from a trance ; unexpected smiles and 
cheerful remarks were exchanged on all sides ; 
Australia was in sight ! 

Some wept. He is a wise man who can account 
for women’s tears, but in three instances among 
the “domestics” the indefatigable Freckles 
discovered the cause. Was it because the sight 
of land reminded them of home and friends ? 
Because they dreaded the unknown quantity 
of service in strange surroundings ? Because of 
joy at sight of their goal ?_ No—simply because 
they were leaving the Borax. They had literally 
had the time of their lives during the past seven 
weeks, that was all. So much for an emigrant 
ship from the emigrant’s point of view. 

The Nut packed suit-cases, cluttered with 
useless silver-stoppered bottles, and strolled the 
deck with a malacca cane. 

The Spinster sat in her deck-chair, serene in 


the knowledge that her cabin-trunk was neatly 
filled with every necessity dear to her detailed 
mind. 

Freckles threw clothing into a kit-bag and 
trod on it. i 

The Firm did not weep. The great adventure 
was near at hand. 

The Australian ports have been too often 
described to call for mention here. A well- 
known traveller has labelled them—Adelaide 
for culture, Melbourne for business, Sydney for 
pleasure—and he was not far out in his estimate. 
For the rest, they are clean, sun-bathed, opti- 
mistic cities, each convinced that it is the only 
one in the Commonwealth worthy of the name. 

The Spinster, being of an almost painfully 
detailed and practical turn of mind, was rather 
disappointed in Adelaide, partly because it 
failed to supply her with a particular brand of 
shoe-tree she desired, and partly because the 
alleged “culture”? was not sufficiently in 
evidence. She seemed to imagine it should 
have been found neatly stacked on either side 
of the streets. After the long shipboard confine- 
ment, moreover, her feet were soon weary from 
trudging pavements. On such slight foundation 
the first, and usually lasting. impressions of a 
city depend. Melbourne chilled the Firm to 
the marrow. This symmetrical city—laid out in 
blocks, American fashion—seems to alternatively 
swelter under a _one-hundred-and-ten-in-the- 
shade ‘‘ northerly buster,” from the sun-baked 
desert inland, or shiver before an icy blast direct 
from the South Pole. Perhaps this accounts 
for the extraordinary phenomenon of Melbourne 
feminine fashion parading the streets in print 
dresses and furs ! 

Sydney was welcome. The Firm revelled in 
the stately passage through the Heads and up 
the harbour fairway with its clear blue water 
and slow-moving panorama of green hill-sides 
and red-tiled houses. 

It was two years since Freckles had visited the 
“Ma” State, as Australians call New South 
Wales, and as he led the way to a modest but 
central hotel in Pitt Street, noting cherished 
landmarks and longing with almost a native’s 
pride of citizenship for a sign of appreciation on 
the part of his companions, it seemed that it 
might have been two weeks for all the difference 
discernible in his surroundings. 

As an instance of the antipodean outlook on 
life, the following incident is perhaps worth 
mentioning. The Nut was retiring to rest at 
the modest but central hotel, and after the 
usual rites laid him gently down on his snowy 
white bed ; whereupon he crashed to the floor in 
an avalanche of mattress, sheets, and mos- 
quito nets. The thing had collapsed. An 
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Australian would have sworn vigorously, then 
laughed, and replaced the wire mattress more 
securely on its iron framework. Not so the Nut. 
Donning his blue-flowered bath-robe, he sought 
the proprietress, an ample, motherly soul, in 
her little office on the first floor. 

“My bed,” he announced, with an air of 
praiseworthy restraint, “ has given way.” 

“ Never !” promptly beamed the proprietress. 
“ We charge extra for that!” 

The Nut has never forgotten it. He still 
conjures visions of what would happen “at 
home” in like circumstances—hurrying men- 
servants, profuse apologies, and the rest of it. 

“Pon my word,” he confided, when the first 
shock of the incident had worn off, “ I’m not 
sure that I don’t like it!” 


“He crashed to the floor in an avalanche of mattress, 
abcets, and mosquito nets.” 


“Democracy growing on you?” suggested 
Freckles. 

“ Um—ah, we'll see,’”’ pondered the Nut. 

The next morning calamity descended upon 
the Firm. 

“Has anyone been troubled during the 
night ? ” drawled the Nut, at breakfast. 

The Spinster looked up and their eyes met 
over the sugar-basin. 

“T’m so glad you mentioned it,” she said. 
“«T was afraid I was the only one.” 


“Nimble little beggars,” pursued the Nut. 
helping himself to a second peach. “I chased 
one with a tumbler till it ran to ground. They're 
rather pretty, too, in their own quaint way.” 

“Don’t, please !”’ said the Spinster. “I’ve 
heard of them, but never seen one before—ugh ! 
I wonder if we can make the proprietress 
believe ” 

“Seeing is believing.” quoted the Nut. “I 
caught one in the end, and it still struggles for 
life in a watery grave.” 

There was no need to convince the genial 
proprietress ; she was perfectly willing to admit 
that her hotel was alive, 
like many another in 
Sydney. “People 
brought them in their 
luggage,” she said. She 
was sorry, because she 
had rather taken a fancy 
to the Firm; but if it 
felt it must go, go it 
must. Good - bye, and 
better luck next time ! 

The problem now con- 
fronting the Firm was 
to discover an hotel, no 
matter how expensive or 
out of the way, provided 
it was clean. This by 
superhuman endeavour 
they succeeded in doing, 
and after the Nut had 
carefully examined the 
cracks in the front steps 
with his cane, to the 
vast entertainment of the 
hall porter, the Firm 
settled down in luxury 
to eradicate the effects 
of emigrant-ship diet. 

The next morning a 
resplendent motor-car, flashing red in the 
sunlight, drew up at the hotel steps and the 
entire “lounge” craned its neck in expectation 
of the arrival or departure of a celebrity. 
The Nut looked uncomfortable. 

“Thought we might have a spin into the 
country,” he observed, lamely. 

The Spinster and Freckles turned upon him 
with a withering glance. 

“Ts that car yours ? ” demanded Freckles. 

“Wouldn’t have it at a gift,” replied the 
Nut ; “ but I engaged it, yes. Won’t you come?” 

“No, we won't,” was the simultaneous answer. 

“Oh, I say.” The Nut looked genuinely 
troubled. ‘“ Why not ?” 

“Send that car away and I'll tell you,” said 
Freckles. 
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The deed was done and the Firm retired to 
hold a board meeting. 

“Look here,’’ began Freckles, “ we came to 
Australia with the idea of seeing the Islands on 
a hundred and fifty pounds, not to tour the 
environs of Sydney in a motor-car. How much 
money have you got left ?” 

“One hundred pounds,” 
with a touch of pride. 

“J have one hundred and twenty pounds,” 
piped the Spinster; “how do you account for 
that ?” 

The Nut hung his head. 

“ Cigarettes,” he confessed. ‘‘ They cost like 
the mischief out here.” 

“Why not a pipe?” 

“J hate them—but—all right, I'll try.” 

“And now to business,’ resumed Freckles. 
“The programme as far as I can see is—Sydney, 
Fiji and back, Sydney, New Hebrides and back, 
Sydney, Tahiti and back.” 

“I don’t like all those ‘ and backs,’ ” objected 
the Nut. 

“ How are they to be got over? There’s no 
communication between the groups, except by 
trader, and we may have to wait months for 
that.” 

The Nut studied his cigarette end with fur- 
towed brow. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he said. “I know 
you'll jump on me, but—why not our own boat 2?” 

The bolt was loosed, and the Nut watched its 
devastating flight through an obliterating cloud 
of tobacco smoke. 

The Spinster was the first to break silence. 

“Are you trying to be funny?” she asked, 
mildly. 

“ Not in the least,” responded the Nut, lean- 
ing forward with diabolical earnestness. “I 
saw one adyertised in yesterday’s paper for 
one hundred and fifty pounds ; that’s fifty each. 
Think what it means. We can go where we like 
and when we like, see double as much as we 
could on a steamer at less expense, and probably 
sell the boat down in the Islands for a good deal 
more than we gave for it. How now?” 

It was the thin end of the wedge, and the 
entire Firm knew it; yet try as they would 
neither the Spinster nor Freckles could pluck 
it out of their minds. . 

The Islands “in our own boat.” The whole 
aspect of the trip was lifted on the instant out 
of the commonplace and set on a pinnacle of 
romance by the simple process of a brain-wave 
on the part of the Nut. 

The islands “in our own boat.” To the 
Spinster it meant adventure ; to Freckles the 
Tealization of a seven years’ dream. For the 
rest of the day the Firm was strangely silent. 


answered the Nut, 


At breakfast the next morning there was a 
pile of letters beside the Nut’s plate addressed 
to “T. N.” The Spinster and Freckles ex- 
changed glances, but said nothing. The Nut 
entered late as usual, and, disdaining the letters, 
gave his undivided attention to porridge and 
cream. It was cruel. Presently, however, he 
condescended to open them one by one, but his 
expression was mask-like until the last was laid 
face downwards on the table. Then he smiled 
and passed one to Freckles. 

“ How’s that for an answer to an advertise- 
ment for a boat ? ” he said. 

Freckles read aloud :— 

“T have good lodgings for gents, washing and 
mending included. One pound a week.” 

Everyone laughed rather more heartily than 
the occasion demanded ; in short, the ice was 
broken and the Firm fell in with a splash. An 
answer from a shipbroker was selected and his 
office visited. 

“JT think I have the very craft,” this fas- 
cinating individual told the Firm. ‘“ Would you 
care to inspect this afternoon ? ” 

The Firm did care, and at the appointed hour 
journeyed to Rushcutter’s. Bay and swarmed 
in a state of severly suppressed delirium over 
a neat little yacht. 

The Spinster seemed particularly pleased with 
the brass portholes and the minute electric 
bulbs, with their plum-coloured silk coverings. 
The Nut gave his attention to the engine—-a 
six horse-power two-cycle—pronouncing it 
entirely satisfactory, while Freckles stud:ed the 
rigging and wondered if he would ever master 
its intricacies. 

“ There she is,” lured the broker ; “ forty feet 
long by nine feet six inches beam, complete in 
every detail, and going for two hundred pounds. 
I can say no more.” 

But he did say more. And to such purpose 
that after a whispered conference in the cabin 
the Firm’s mind was made up. 

“T think she'll do,” drawled the Nut, “ when 
she’s been properly examined.” 

“Properly examined!” The broker looked 
pained. “ But you can see for yourself ——” 

“Yes, but we know nothing about it—nothing 
whatever,” pursued the Nut, with an apologetic 
smile ; “‘so of course we must have her on the 
slips and get a marine surveyor, mustn’t we?” 

The broker looked still more pained. The 
rest of the Firm listened and marvelled. ‘‘ Slips” 
—‘‘ marine surveyors ’—whence this store of 
knowledge ? The, Nut was displaying an un- 
expected turn for business, and they were con- 
tent to leave matters in his hands. 

“And who pays for the slipping?” This 
from the troubled broker. 
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“Tf we buy her, you do,” said the Nut. “If 
we don’t, we do.” 

And there, perforce, the matter was left until 
the following afternoon, when a taxi conveyed 
the Firm and a marine surveyor of renown to 
Rushcutter’s Bay. 

“ Umph !” grunted the latter, sinking his pen- 
knife into two inches of punk; and again 
“ Umph!” 

By the expression of the broker’s face it was 
as though the -blade had entered his heart. 
Then the garboard streak seam was laid bare, 
the yacht was half filled with water, and the 
marine surveyor grunted again as a thin silvern 
trickle descended her keel. 

After twenty minutes’ inspection it seemed to 
the Firm that it had narrowly escaped a bad 
bargain ; so that when, in passing, the surveyor 
whispered to Freckles, “‘ Snap her up,” it came 
as something of a surprise. ‘If you don’t, I 
shall,” he added, a little later, and this clinched 
the matter. The Firm beamed, the surveyor 
beamed, and the broker literally effervesced. 

“What shall we call it ?” piped the Spinster. 

“Her, you mean,” corrected the Nut. 

“The Wanderlust,” supplied Freckles, obey- 
ing an impulse of his seven years’ dream ; and 
when five providential bottles of beer were 
found in one of the cabin lockers, the little craft 
was christened there and then. 

On the way back to town, free from the 
broker’s embarrassing presence, Freckles sought 
enlightenment. 

“ But she was rotten,” he protested. “ Your 
knife sank into her as though she was putty.” 

The marine surveyor of renown chuckled. 

“Doesn’t do to say too much,” he said. 
“You've got a bargain there.- She’s cedar—I 
don’t believe the broker knew that. She needs 
bracing a bit, but——” 

During the days that followed the Firm walked 
the streets of Sydney on air. 

“T want,” said the Spinster, indicating the 
passing throng, “I want to walk up to each one 
of these uninteresting-looking people, slap my 
chest, and say, ‘I’m an Owner’; don’t you?” 

The next difficulty was to find a competent 
master-mariner. Sydney's sailor town abounds 
with maritime out-of-works, but to engage any 
man with a master’s certificate is courting 

- disaster, There are masters and masters. 

The Firm was naturally on the look-out for a 
young man who would enter into the spirit of 
their projected adventure, and in the Skipper 
they at last found him. He was a typical slow- 
moving, happy-go-lucky Australian, with a pre- 
maturely wrinkled brow and a ready smile, 
usually half-hidden behind a gnarled hand. 
While displaying his certificates he told the Firm 


that he had left the sea to settle down and clear 
ten acres of fruit land a few hundred miles out of 
Sydney. But most of the ten acres still re- 
mained to be cleared. He found he was not 
sufficiently wedded to the bush, and when deep- 
water and various other voices called, he found it 
necessary for his peace of mind to obey. 

He was engaged on the spot, and left the hotel 
with his first month’s wages in advance, and an 
agreement whereby he was to navigate the yacht 
Wanderlust throughout the South Pacific, at the 
discretion of her owners, for a term of six 
months. 

“Do you mind telling me,” said the Nut, when 
he had taken his leave, ‘‘ what is to prevent our 
master-mariner harking back to his ten un- 
cleared acres with our good money in his 
pocket ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Freckles, “ except——’ 

“ Everything,” snapped the Spinster. “ He’s 
too nice. His under lip trembled while he was 
talking to us. I like nervous men.” 

The Nut bowed his head. 

“That settles it,” he murmured. 

There followed whirlwind days of schemings 
and purchasings. The Firm placed itself in the 
hands of its skipper, and was led like a wonder- 
ing child through undreamed-of haunts in 
Sydney's sailor town, where, at moderate or 
extortionate expense, according to the personal 
experience of the customer, such articles as are 
necessary to Wanderlusts on ocean voyages may 
be purchased. 

To the uninitiated it may sound a simple 
affair to provision and fit a six-ton yacht for the 
open sea, but for such there is surprise upon 
surprise in store. Chronometer, barometer, 
sextant, log, charts, compass, parallel rulers, 
dividers—each one of these necessities for deep- 
sea navigation opened up a new vista of learning 
to the Firm, and for the next week and many 
weeks and months to follow they rivalled a child 
at its worst stage of inquisitiveness. 

The mariner will smile, but there are others 
to whom navigation is merely a word, and not a 
particularly interesting one either. Perhaps 
these last will bear with the Firm's gropings 
after maritime knowledge. 

Provisioning was soon dispensed with by 
laying in two months’ allowance of the usual 
ship’s provender, but “trade” goods were 
another matter. Where was the sense, as the 
skipper naively put it, in paying good hard cash 
down in the Islands for commodities that can 
be purchased from the bland Kanaka for a tin 
whistle or a packet of fish-hooks. And so the 
Firm was conducted to the warehouse of a highly- 
respected merchant who dealt exclusively in 
gross lots of jews’ harps, burning glasses, brass 
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rings (engagement and wedding, set out in 
Amcrican-cloth boxes and inferior velvet), belts 
and pouches of a substance resembling glossy 
brown paper, fish-hooks, butchers’ knives, and, 
as a piéce de résistance, watches. These last cost 
one-and-six each, and actually ticked when 
wound. 

There are well-known firms in Sydney which 
pay handsome dividends on the sale of nothing 
but Island “trade,” and there is a delicate 
humour in having the merits of a jews’ harp or 
tin whistle upheld with all gravity by a dignified 
partner in black. Freckles entered into the 
situation with zest, and held long and heated 
discussion on each absurd article. 

In a week all was in readiness. The Wander- 
lust rode at anchor in Rushcutter’s Bay, crammed 
to her last inch with the variegated fruits of the 
Firm’s labour, and her proud owners gave and 
received farewell entertainments with the air of 
modest heroes. 

Everyone seemed immensely impressed with 
the daring of the enterprise, but, while they 
drank to its success, there was a look in their 
eyes, a hint in their manner, of one who would 
like to say “ Fools!” 

In time this attitude became so marked that 
open sympathy was extended to the Spinster. 
Sympathy where envy was due! It was in- 
sufferable, and the lady said as much. 

“ There's not a spark of romance amongst the 
lot of them.” she declared, with heat. 

“Why take any notice of them?” consoled 
Freckles. ‘ Their minds are about as wide as a 
split hair.” 

For the first time, however, the Firm began 
to think seriously of the project it had under- 
taken. Was it heroic—and therefore foolish— 
to try and reach the Islands in a six-ton yacht ? 
Evidently, or everyone would not be at such 
pains to point out that it was. 

“Most daring of you,” gushed a lady friend ; 
“you deserve to enjoy it, though really—but 
there, you know what amuses you, of course. 
Good-bye. I do hope we shall see you safely 
back 1” 

“Look here.’ This from the buttonholing 
type of critic, in a confidential undertone. “ It 
may be all right for you fellows, but—a woman ! 
It isn’t right!” 

“You can take it from me !’—here spake the 
man of experience—“‘ You may yet there and 
you may not, but whichever you do you'll have 
a deuce of a time. I remember when we tried 
to make Brisbane—Brisbane, mind you—in 
my twenty-tonner- i 

Under the influence of these would-be detrac- 
tors the Firm became more thoughtful, but none 
the less determined. 


About this time the ubiquitous newspaper 
reporter put in an appearance. Returning to 
the hotel one evening, Freckles found the 
Spinster in earnest conversation with a kindly- 
looking white-haired lady. 

“The Clarion,” she announced, when the 
latter had taken her leave of the easiest prey 
she had probably ever encountered. “ My first 
interview |” 

“What did you tell her?” asked Freckles, 
suspiciously. 

“Oh, everything.” 

“ Everything 2” 

“Yes, why not ?” 

“Well, it doesn’t do to be too easy with these 
gentry ; they——” 

“They what ?” 

“ Distort.” 

“ But what is there to distort ? Besides, I am 
sure she won’t ; she was such a nice, jolly woman.” 

“Dentists are sometimes nice, jolly men,” 
said Freckles, profoundly. ‘‘ Wait and see.” 

And the Spinster waited and saw—half a 
column under the bold headline, “ Lady’s Ven- 
turesome Voyage,” setting forth in  quasi- 
humorous vein every possible and impossible 
detail of the proposed trip, including an intimate 
inventory of the Spinster’s all tov scanty 
“ trousseau.” 

“TI never said that,” she protested, with 
flaming cheeks, at breakfast next morning ; “ or 
that—or that! The old a 

“ Journalist !”’ supplied Freckles. 

Two days before sailing the Nut was visited 
by another brain-wave, the outcome of a visit 
to a picture-palace. At a ridiculously early 
hour for him he invaded Freckles’s bedroom in 
his favourite dressing-gown in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he announced. 

“Hush!” breathed Freckles. 

“Yes. Why not a cinematograph camera ?” 

Freckles turned his face to the wall. 

“Why not a cinematograph camera ?.” came 
the insistent drawl. 

He was sitting on the bed now, puffing furi- 
ously at a cigarette that smelt like a burning 
chemist's shop. 

“There ought to be something for a cinema, 
down in the Islands. I’ve never seen any decent 
pictures of them, have you?” A pause, and 
more nauseating tobacco smoke. ‘‘ Why not ?” 

Freckles jerked himself into a sitting position. 

“ To you really want to know ?” he demanded. 

“Ves” 

“ Well, money, money, money! A_ proper 
outfit would cost at least one hundred pounds. 
and—er—don’t talk about it; it’s a thing I’ve 
been wanting to do as much as anything.” 
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“ Really, now,” mused the Nut, “ we must 
think this out. I rather fancy myself on a lec- 
turing tour—‘ The Voyage of the Wanderlust,’ 
complete with claw-hammer coat, electric- 
bulbed pointer, and the vicar’s daughters in the 
front row of a crowded house—what? We must 
think about it.” 

The result was inevitable. Another seeming 
impossibility was rendered practicable by the 
all-conquering logic of the Nut. The camera 
was hired for ten pounds for six months and films 
bought at twopence per foot. It only remained 
to learn how to operate. Sydney’s Botanical 
Gardens was the scene of the struggle, and for 
two days the Firm staggered rampant round 
gravelled paths, turning a handle on every 
unsuspecting subject to hand. Two thirsty 
ladies at a drinking 
fountain fled 
giggling before the 
approaching 
nuisance. A stately 
policeman des- 
cending a flight of 
ornamental steps 
was immortalized 
in the act of order- 
ing the Firm to 
move on. The 
astonishing fact 
remains, however, 
that at the end of 
the second day the 
task was accom- 
plished, and the 
Firm had the satis- 
faction of seeing its 
efforts reproduced 
ona screen. They 
were excellent ; 
which only proves 
that, like many 
another problem in 
life, the cinemato- 
graph camera is a 
grossly deceiving 
affair. The amateur 
photographer 
approaches it with 
awe, anticipating 
baffling intricacies, 
only to discover 
that a cinema is 
rather easier to 
manipulate than 
an ordinary camera. When three or four funda- 
mental principles have been laid to heart, the 
rest consists in finding a subject, ingenuity in 
its stage management, and sturdy muscles for 


“A stately policeman descending a flight of ornamental steps was 


immortalized in the act of ordering the 'F: 


porterage. Of course, these remarks apply 
solely to the ‘‘taking” of pictures and not to 
developing, printing, and projection. 

At last the great day arrived, and in a taxi 
piled high with heterogeneous belongings the 
Firm took leave of its expensive but insectless 
hotel and were escorted to the scene of departure 
by a bevy of “‘ seers-off.”” 

At the last moment it struck the Nut that he 
had not made a will, and for the next few minutes 
proceedings were held in a state of suspension 
while he sat on a case of benzine disposing of 
his property with a fountain-pen. It was an 
impressive sight. 

And so, amidst waving handkerchiefs, “ coo- 
ees,” snapping camera-shutters, and whirling 
cinematograph handle, the Wanderlust chugged 
on her auxiliary 
into the harbour 
fairway and — out 
to the open sea? 
No. A dark scheme 
of the skipper’s was 
carried into ex- 
ecution, and 
presently, anchor- 
ing in a secluded 
bay, the Firm set 
to work stowing 
away and getting 
shipshape,safe from 
the prying eye and 
other interruptions 
of well - meaning 
friends. It was 
sly, but necessary. 

They worked 
without cessation 
until midnight, and 
slept till dawn; 
but when theengine 
was called upon it 
was discovered that 
a stray sheet had 
become entangled 
in the propeller. 
For two mortal 
hours this refrac- 
tory rope-end was 
cajoled, cursed, 
tugged, and 
slackened without 
effect. To make 
Matters worse, the 
secluded beach 
belied itself and a gaping crowd appeared from 
nowhere. 

“That’s them,”’one could hear;‘‘the Wanderlust. 
They’re off to the Islands. Sce it in the papers ?” 


jirm* to move on. 
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The ‘* Wanderlust” on the slips. 


The sunlight laughed; a 
wretched vase of flowers pre- 
sented to the Spinster, and 
now gracing the cabin roof, 
laughed, breeding in Freckles 
a fierce desire to kick it into 


on a “ Venturesome Voyage,” 
recipient of a column in three 
of Sydney’s leading dailies, held 
up by a rope-end! Confusion ! 
Ignominy ! 

Freckles rowed ashore in the 
dinghy, murmured “ Engine 
trouble” to the inquiring 
throng, and persuaded a sun- 
baked son of the surf to come 
off and see what he could do. 
He dived and came up shivering 
and unsuccessful. It was 
bitterly cold and there were 
sharks about, but a stiff nip 
of whisky caused him to forget such details for 
the time being. Again he dived and rose purple 
and babbling. After each immersion and re- 
vivification he became more purple and more 
loquacious, until, in sheer desperation, the Firm 
supplied him with a knife. “The rest would 
wear off,” said the skipper. At long last, and 
by some lucky chance, the rope was cut, the son 
of the surf conveyed ashore—still purple, still 
babbling—and the Wanderlust headed for the 
open sea, passing Sydney Heads with all sails set 
on June 8th. 


The * official" 


All that golden 
afternoon the 
Wanderlust _ slipped 
east-north-east, and 
her crewsettled down 
to business with 
becoming gravity. 

The Spins a r 
donned __ knicker- 
bockers—or, rather, 
discarded her skirt. 
The Nut rolled up 
the sleeves of a 
taffeta shirt, ex- 
posing a well- 
tattooed —_ forearm, 
and Freckles gazed 


farewell — Later the party stole back secretly for repairs 
to the yacht. 


aft, lost in the realization of his dream— 
“Yachting in the South Pacific.” 

Presently night and a breathless calm de- 
scended on the Wanderlust, and the Nut, being 
the only one of the ship’s company with the 
vaguest knowledge of engines, was called upon 
to start the auxiliary. It refused. The Nut 
met this set-back with fortitude, struggling with 
greasy hands and clothes, perspiring forehead. 
and aching arms for upwards of an hour, while 
the Wanderlust rode at will on an oily swell 
and the South Head light winked knowingly, 
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Thereafter human nature asserted itself, and he 
descended rapidly from stoicism through the vary- 
ing stages of annoyance and exasperation to 
sheer blasphemy. Frightful oaths, mingled with 
the impotent chuggings of the engine, ascended 
from the cabin to the anxious listeners on deck, 
while now and then a face, distorted and be- 
smeared, was lifted to the stars in mute 
appeal. 

The rest of the ship's company waited and 
hoped. They longed to laugh, to offer sympathy 
and help, but something in the Nut’s gleaming 
eye bade them forbear. A man—be he ne'er 
so even-tempered in ordinary circumstances— 
is best left alone when dealing with a refractory 
oil-engine. 

The end came very quietly. Methodically 
replacing the companion steps, he climbed into 
the cockpit and lit a cigarette. 

“It simply defeats me,” he said, calmly. 
“ Anyone else care to try ?” 

The skipper ac- 
cepted the challenge, 
and for a_ further 
hour there were vain 
Strivings and fecble 
chuggingsin the cabin, 
while a shoal of por- 
poises surrounded the 
helpless Wanderlust, 
tumbling like marine 
clowns in the moon- 
light. 

“T cannot under- 
stand,” mused the 
Nut, after a prolonged 
and refreshing 
silence, “‘ why marine- 
engines have to be so 
much less __ reliable 
thana motor’s. Now, 


And he relapsed into 
reminiscence and 
countless cigarettes. 
But the why and 
wherefore of marine- 
engine trouble must 
be left to those who 
think they understand 
such matters. Suffice 
it that for the rest of 
the night the Wander- 
lust's six horse-power 
two-cycle auxiliary 
refused point-blank. 
Wearied from the strain, mental and physical, 
the Firm hung a hurricane lantern in the rigging 
and retired to rest, while the Wanderlust still 


“The Spiaster, having occasion to put her feet to the floor, gave 
@ squeak of astonishment it they splashed into three inches of 
cold water. 


drifted, the porpoises played, and the South 
Head light winked knowingly. 

A few hours later the Spinster, having occasion 
to put her feet to the floor, gave a squeak of 
astonishment as they splashed into three inches 
of cold water. Investigation brought to light 
the grisly fact that the Wanderlust leaked. 
“ Weeping a bit,” the skipper called it, “ after 
drying out on the slips.” 

It sounded comforting; perhaps that was 
why he said it, for the next six hours were a 
nightmare of darkness, greasy water, and aching 
limbs. In turns the Firm swayed, straddled 
over the bilge—bailing, bailing, from a tin dipper 
to a pail, from the pail back to parent ocean, a 
constant stream of oily water. 

At dawn a breeze sprang up from the north- 
ward, and the Wanderlust responded by “ weep- 
ing” still more copiously. However, by con- 
stant bailing, and with the help of the pump, 
which the skipper had at last induced to work, 
the water was kept 
level with the floor- 
board and a respite 
was snatched for a 
hasty conference in 
the cabin. 

It was a depressed 
and chastened Firm 
that gathered round 
the tiny table under 
the hurricane lantern 
and discussed the 
situation, with water 
swirling about their 
feet. 

“She weeps,” 
quoted Freckles. 

“We had _ better 
turn back,” said the 
Nut. 

“Unlucky,” grunted 
the skipper. 

“T think it is the 
most sensible thing 
to do,” offered the 
Spinster. 

And so it was 
decided. Sail was set, 
and the Wanderlust, 
under mainsail and 
jib, beat her way up 
the New South Wales 
coast. 

It was found that 
she had drifted 
at least fifteen miles in the night, and against 
a head wind she crept past Botany Bay 
to the Heads, which she entered at four 
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The Skipper. 


apparition in pink waved 
from the deck of a yacht. 

“Tow us in,” commanded 
the skipper, as the solitary 
occupant of a disreputable 
oil - launch steered along- 
side. 

“Engine trouble?” he 
inquired, with an apish grin. 

The Nut made a noise in 
his throat and retreated to 
the cabin. 

“Tow us in,” repeated 
the Skipper, with set lips, 
and a few moments later 
the Wanderlust was mzk'ng 
fair headway towards the 
boat-yard, arm-in-arm with 
an evil-smelling coracle. 

It was an ignominious 
return, and she finally tied 
up to the very landing- 
stage where, twenty - four 


o'clock in the afternoon — with the Firm still hours before, she had taken her leave with 
bailing ! all the pomp and circumstance of a deep-sea 


It was Sunday, and all Sydney was on the _— departure. 
harbour, yachting, launching, and rowing. 

“Lord!” breathed Freckles, asa pleasure 
launch, crowded with craning necks and 


you were off to the Islands ?” 

The Firm bowed its head as before a 
crushing blow, 
and the Wander- 
lust crept on 
her ignominious 
way. 

“Others have 
had to put back, 
twice, three 
times,” ventured 
Freckles. “ Look 
at Jack London.” 
But no one 
“looked.” 

“Why not 
paint out our 
name?” sug- 
gested the Nut. 
“Couldn't we 
hang the frying- 
pan over it, or 
something ? 
Hiang!” he ex- 
ploded, asa —— ee 
fascinating “An ignominious return,” 

(To be continued.) 
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Crossing the Lanho. 


A WOMAN 


IN CHINA. 


ALONE 


MARY GAUNT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. E. JACKSON. 


China, as Sir Robert Hart said, is a country where “anything may happen.” Europeans there 
will tell you they live on the verge of a volcano, for no Western mind understands the Chinese 
character, and at any moment a terrible anti-foreign outbreak may occur, like the Boxer rebellion 
of 1900. To this vast land of mystery went the Authoress, intent upon travelling alone far from the 


beaten tracks. 


Old residents raised their hands in horror, prophesying all kinds of disasters, but 


Mrs. Gaunt pluckily stuck to her guns and set forth in a Peking cart, unescorted save for an 
interpreter and her cart-men. She met with many odd experiences and saw many strange sights, 
which are nere described in most entertaining fashion. 
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HEN we left Tsung Hua Chou we 
) were fairly in the mountains. As 
we crawled along slowly, and I trust 
9) with dignity, though dignity is not 
my strong point, the hills towered 
above us—almost perpendicularly in places, as 
if the slope had been shorn off roughly with a 
blunt knife. 

Nearing a river, the Lanho, the clouds began 
to gather for the first time since I had set out 
on my journey, and it seemed as if it were going 
to rain. 

“Must make haste,” said Tuan, looking up 
at the grey sky with the clouds scurrying across 
it, But making haste ina Peking cart isa painful 
process. 

By the time we arrived at the river banks it 
was blowing furiously, and a good part of the 
country, as always seems to be the case in China 
when the wind blows, was in the air. The 


river, wide and muddy and rather shallow, was 
Vol. xxxv.—21, 


flowing swiftly along, and the crcssing-place was 
just where the valley was widest, and there was 
a large extent of sand on either bank, so there 
was plenty of material for the wind to play with. 
There were many other people on that sandy 
beach, there were other Peking carts, there were 
laden country carts with heavily-studded wheels 
cut out of one piece of wood, there weve laden 
donkeys and mules, there were all the blue-clad 
people in charge of the traffic, and there were 
tiny restaurants—rough-looking shacks where 
the refreshment of these people was provided 
for. They weren't refreshing when I arrived; 
the wind was blowing things away piece- 
meal, and every man seemed to be grabbing 
something portable or putting it down with a 
stone upon it to anchor it. 

We had got beyond the region of bridges—I 
suppose in the summer the floods come down and 
sweep them away—and everybody was crossing 
on a wupan, a long, shallow, flat-bottomed boat 
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that had been decked in the middle to allow of 
carts being taken across. The mules were taken 
out and the carts, with the help of every avail- 
able man about except the fat restaurant- 
keeper, were got on the boat. 

“Must make haste,” repeated Tuan, dis- 
tributing with a liberal hand my hard-earned 
cents. I used to think a cent or two in China 
didn’t matter, but I know by bitter experience 
that they mount up. 

And then, just as we were all ready, my lead- 
ing mule, a fawn-coloured animal of some 
character, expressed his disapproval of the mode 
of transit by a violent kick, and broke away. 
The dust was blowing in heavy clouds, but every 
now and then I could see through the veil a 
dozen people racing after him, while he kicked 
up his heels in derision, and in a fashion of which 
I should not have thought any beast that had 
brought a Peking cart so far over such roads 
was capable. Then a brilliant idea occurred 
to the younger “‘cartee man.’” He decided to 
mount the white mule that led the other 
cart. This was a meek - looking beast 
who, I presumed, always did exactly as 
he was told ; but a worm will turn, 
and to be ridden after all the 
long journey was more than 
even he would stand. With 
a buck and a kick he got 
rid of the “cartee 
man,” and then 
there were two 
mules career- 
ing about 


in the wild dust-storm. It looked highly 
probable that they would take advantage of 
their liberty to go back to Peking, and I 
crossed that river wondering very much how 
I was to get any farther on my journey and 
whether lost mules were a part of the just 
expenditure expected of a foreign woman. 
After about two hours, however, they were 
brought in, the fawn-coloured mule as perky 


as ever, but the white one so depressed by his 
only taste of freedom that he never recovered 
as long as I had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Before we were on our way again the dust- 
storm had subsided and I was shaking the 
mountains, or the Gobi Desert, or whatever it 
was, out of the folds of my clothes and out of 
my hair and eyes, and Tuan was once more 
urgent. 

““ Must make haste.” 

But it was no good. We had lost too much 
time, and could not possibly arrive at the 
town we had planned to reach, and before the 
sun set we turned into the yard of a little 
hostelry in a small ma 
mountain 
hamlet 
under- 
neath 
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the holy mountain that was crowned with the 
temple I had been looking at all the afternoon. 

To my joy I found that this place was cleaan— 
actually clean! Notes of exclamation do not 
do proper justice to it. The yard bore little 
traces of occupation; the room I was shown into 
had a new blue calico curtain at the door, it was 
freshly whitewashed, a clean mat was on the 
k’ang, the wood that edged it was new, and there 
was clean tissue-paper over the lattice-work of 
the windows. The floor, of course, was only 
hard, beaten earth, but that did not matter. I 
would sit on the k’ang ; and, besides, this place 
smelt of nothing but whitewash. I rejoiced 
exceedingly as I had the paper torn off the top 
of the window to let in the fresh air, but Tuan 
looked at it from another point of view. 

“ Must take care,” said he, “‘ this 

Tuan is mew inn. Cartee man _ no 

Nervous. know she. Must take care,” 

and he looked so grave that I 

wondered what on earth was the penalty I ran 
the risk of paying for cleanliness. 

They evidently were afraid, for all the luggage, 
which as a rule stayed strapped on the carts in 
the inn yard, was taken off and brought in. I 
was worth robbing, for I had about seven-and- 
twenty pounds in dollars in my black box, and 
that, judging by what I saw, would have bought 
up all the villages between Jehol and Peking. 


then there were two mules careering about in the wild dust-storm.” 


But it was no good worrying about it, 
however agitated Tuan might be. Besides, he 
was something of a coward—all Chinese servants 
are, it seems to me. 

His fear didn’t seem to last very long, for 
presently he came bustling in, all excitement. 

“ Missie, missie, innkceper man she say my 


-Missie come in good time. Nire Dragon 


Temple ’—he pointed upwards, and I knew, 
with a sinking heart, he meant the one I had 
watched all day and decided that I would not 
visit—‘‘ open one time for ten day, never in year 
open any more,” and he looked at me to see his 
words sink in. They sank in right enough. I 
knew I was going there, but still I protested. 

“T cannot walk up that mountain.” 

“No walk, missie, no walk ; can get chair.” 

Still I struggled. “It will cost too much 
money.” 

“Three dollars, missie, can do. Not spend 
much moneys,” and he looked at me as much as 
to say I would never let three dollars (about six 
shillings) stand between me and a wonder that 
was only open for ten days in the year, especially 
when I had arrived on the auspicious day. 

“But what will you do, Tuan? I really 
cannot afford a chair for you.” I knew my 
follower on every occasion, even when I should 
have walked, made a point of riding. He looked 
at me, but I suppose he saw I had reached the 
limit of my forbear- 
ance. His chest swelled 
out virtuously. 

“Tstrong young 
man. I walk.” 

Imade another effort. 
“ But the bottom of the 
mountain is a good way 
off. How shall I get 
there?” 

“T talkee cartee 
man; he takee missie 
two dollars.” 

It was mounting up. 
I knew it would. 

“ But who will look 
after our things here?” 

“One piecey cartee 
man stop,” said he, 
airily. So it was all 
arranged, and I was 
booked for the Nine 
Dragon Temple 
whether I liked it or 
not. Then there was 
the night to consider in 
this new inn, the safety 
of which Tuan had 
doubted. In my room 
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were all my possessions, including the black box 
with the money in it, and I looked at the door 
and saw, to my dismay, that there was no 
fastening on the inside. 

“‘T take care missie,” said Tuan, loftily, and 
then proceeded to instruct me in the precautions 
he had taken. 

“Innkeeper man ask how long missie stay, 
and I say p’r’aps five day, p’r'aps ten day. No 
tell true.” 

Again I looked at the rough planks of the door, 
coming down to the earthen floor, and decided 
I would draw my heavy box across it, and I said 
so to Tuan. 

But he was emphatic. “I take care missie.” 
I wonder if he would have done so had there 
Teally been any danger ? Then he bid me good- 
night, and, going out, drew the door to after him 
and proceeded to lock it on the outside! I 
presume he put the key in his pocket. 

The window was frail and extended right 
across the room, and I knew I could break the 
lattice-work if I wanted to. So could the thief, 
for that matter. So I slept peacefully, and the 
innkeeper proved an honest man after all. 

Next day, after breakfast, just as the sun was 
rising, I started for the Nine Dragon Temple. 
The peak which it crowned stood out from the 
Test like a very acute triangle. Its slopes, 
faintly tinged with green and dotted with fir 
trees, fell away like the sides of a house from the 
Narrow top, crowned with buildings. It was 
just one of the many holy mountains that. are 
scattered over China, and it seemed to me, 
looking up, that nothing but a bird could reach 
it. But still I had to try. All the country was 
bathed in the golden rays of the sun as I climbed 
into the cart, and we made our way through a 
ruined city that must once have been very rich 
and prosperous. Only the poorest of the poor 
apparently lived among the ruins, and we went 
through a ruined gateway where no man watched 
now, and over half-tilled fields, to the supple- 
mentary temple at the bottom of the mountain. 

Here Tuan blossomed forth wonderfully. Up 
till now he had only been my servant. Now he 
became that much more important functionary, 
my interpreter. 

A solemn old gentleman in a dark-coloured 
robe, with a shaven head, received me with per- 
fect courtesy and escorted me into a large room, 
with a #’ang on one side and a figure of a god, large 
and gorgeous, facing the door. He asked me 
my age, as upparently the most important 
question he could ask—it #s rather an important 
factor in one’s life—and then, when I was seated 
on the k’ang, with my interpreter, in his very 
best clothes of silk brocade, on the other, a 
variety of cakes in little dishes were set on the 


. 


R’ang table beside me, and a small, shaven-headed 
little boy, who I was informed was called 
“‘ Trees,” was set to pour out tea as long as I 
would drink it. I was immensely amused at the 
importance of Tuan. Not for worlds would I 
have given him away as he sat there sipping tea 
and nibbling at a piece of cake ; and I wonder 
still what he thought I thought. Did he fear 
I should call him to account for sitting down as 
if he were on terms of equality with me? Did 
he think I was a fool, or was he properly grateful 
that I allowed him this little latitude ? At any 
Tate, except in the matter of “ squeeze,” he 
always served me very well indeed, and there is 
no doubt my dignity was enhanced by going 
about with a real live interpreter. The priest 
could not know what a very inadequate one he 
was. 

Presently they came and announced that the 
chair was ready. 

“Put on new ropes,” announced my inter- 

preter, pointing out the lashings to me. The 
chair was fastened to a couple of stout poles, 
four coolies lifted it to their shoulders, and we 
were off. All the people who dwelt in the little 
hamlet that clustered round the temple at the 
foot of the mountain peeped out and looked at 
the foreign woman as she passed on her pilgrim- 
age up the steep and narrow pathway, the first 
foreigner that had passed up this way for some 
years. It took a good many people to get me 
up, I noticed ; it wouldn’t have been Tuan if it 
hadn’t. There was his all-important self, of 
course; there was a man carrying my camera, 
another one carrying my umbrella and a bundle 
of incense - sticks, there were various minor 
hangers-on in the shape of small boys, and there 
were, of course, my four chair coolies. 
A Chinese chair is a most un- 
comfortable thing anyway, and 
this had exaggerated the faults 
of its kind. Always it is so built 
that there is not seat enough, while the back 
seems specially arranged to pitch the unlucky 
occupant forward. It is bad enough in the 
ordinary way, but going up a mountain, and a 
very steep mountain, it is anathema—and 
coming down it is beyond words. And this 
Mountain was steep ; never have I gone up such 
a steep place before; never, I devoutly hope, 
shall I go up such a steep place again. The 
mountain fell away, and I looked out into space 
on either side. I could see hills, of course, 
away in the far d'stance, with a great gulf 
between me and them. 

Up we went and up. There were stone steps 
put together without mortar all the way, and 
there were platforms every here and there 
where the weary might rest ; and because the hill 
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was so steep these platforms were generally ‘made by piling up stones 


that looked as if a touch would send them rolling to the bottom of the 
mountain. It was twelve li (four miles) to the top, and the way was 
broken by smaller temples dedicated to various gods, among them 
one to the goddess who takes pity on childless women. This one 
was half-way up the mountain, and here we met a small - footed 
woman toiling along with the aid of a stick. Half-way up that cruel 
mountain she had crawled on her aching feet, and every day she 
would come up, she told us, to burn incense at the shrine. 

Up and up and up, and so steep it grew I was fain to shut my 
eyes. or else the sensation that I should fall off into space 
From the doorways of the 
wayside temples we passed through we looked into space, and 
the mountains at the other side of the valley seemed farther 
away thanever. As we waited once a coolie passed with a 
bamboo across his shoulder from which were slung two very 
modern kerosene tins, and they told me there was no water 
every drop had to be carried up. 
Every time my coolies changed the pole from one shoulder 
to the other I felt I would surely fall off into the valley, 
miles below. Up and up and up. They were streaming 
with perspiration, and at last, when it seemed to me we 
had arrived at the highest point of the world, and that 
it was very like a needle-point, they set down my 
chair at the bottom of the flight of steps that led 
up to the entrance to the main temple, and the abbot 


would have been too much for me. 


on the mountain ; 


anda crowd of monks stood at the top to greet me. 
They swarmed everywhere. It 
The was impossible to estimate their 
Nine Dragon numbers—young men and old, 
Temple. all with shaven heads and 
dark,rusty-red robes; there 
were others, blind, halt, and maimed, 
evidently pensioners on their bounty. 
It seemed to me it could hardly be 
worth while to climb up so steep a 
place for the small dole that was all 


“Up and up we 
went. 


the monks had it in 

their power to give. 

They showed me the 

shrine—-a poor little 

shrine to one who 

4 had seen the wonders 
of the Lama Temple 
in Peking —and I 
took a picture of the 
abbot standing in 
front of it. They 
also showed me their 
kitchen premises, 
where were great 
jars of vegetables 
salted and in pickle, 
and looking most 
unappetizing ; but 
that apparently, 
with millet porridge, 
was all they had to 
live on. 

It was crowded, 
it was dirty, it was 
shabby, but there 
were great stone 

- pillars, eighteen of 
them, that they told me had been brought from 
a great distance south of Peking, and had been 
carried up the mountain in the days of the 
Mings, long before the steps were there. The 
steps were only put there a little over a hundred 
years ago—quite recently, for China. How 
they could possibly get them up even now that 
there are four miles of steep stone steps I cannot 
possibly imagine. 

The abbot bowed himself courteously over a 
gift of thirty cents, which Tuan—and I am sure 
he would not have understated it—said was 
the proper cumshaw, and I bade them farewell 
and turned to go down that hill again. The 
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The gateway in the Great 
Wall leading to Loner 
Mongolia. 


thought of it was 
heavy on mysoul. 
Then I looked at 
my chair and I 
looked at the 
steep steps down 
which we must 
go. How could 
Ipossiblymanage 
it, I wondered, 
without _ getting 
giddy and pitch- 
ing right forward, 
for going down 
would be much 
worse than com- 
ing up had been. 
And then themen 
showed me that 
I must get in and 
be carried down 
backwards. 
Would they 
slip? Icould but 
trust them. 1 
was alone and 
helpless,and they 
must have known 
it. They might 
easily have held 
me up and de- 
manded more 
than the three 
dollars for which 
= they had con- 
The Nine Dragon Temple. tracted, but they 
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did not. 
Patient, un- 
complaining, 
they carried 
me steadily 
and carefully 
from temple 
to temple all 
the way 
down, and 
at every 
altar we 
stopped I sat 
and looked 
on and Tuan 
burned _in- 
: cense-sticks. 

When I reached the bottom of the mountain 
in safety the men who had carried me so care- 
fully were wild with gratitude, and evidently 
called down blessings upon my head, because I 
gave them an extra dollar. It pleased me, and 
yet saddened me, because it seemed an awful 
thing that twenty-five cents—sixpence—each 
should mean so much to any man. Their legs 
ached, they said. Poor things, poor things ! 
Many legs ache in China, and I am afraid more 
often than not there is no one to supply a salve. 

So we came back to the little mountain inn 
in the glorious afternoon, and the people looked 
on us as those who had made a pilgrimage. Tuan 
graciously climbed a little way down from his 
high estate. He set about getting me a meal— 
the eternal chicken and rice and stewed pear— 


“The angle grew perilous, and then over we went.” 


and I looked back at the mountain I had climbed 
and was glad that I had done a thing I need 
never do again. 

And now we were on the very borders of China 
proper. The road was simply awful, very often 
just following the path of a mountain torrent. 

The day after we had been to the Nine Dragon 
Temple we passed through the Great Wall at 
Hsing Feng K’ou, another little walled city. 
Inner Mongolia they call this country beyond 
the Great Wall, and the road got worse and 
worse. Sometimes it lay between high banks, 
sometimes on a ledge of the hills, sometimes it 
followed the course of a mountain torrent, but 
always the general direction was the same, 
across or along a valley to steep and rugged hills, 
through which there seemed no possible way. 
There was always a way to the valley beyond, 
but after we passed the Wall I considered it 
possible only for a Peking cart, and by and by 
I came to think it was only by supreme good luck 
that a Peking cart came through. 

At first I was so terrified by the antics of my 
cart that I decided I would walk, but I found it 
took me so long—one mountain pass finished 
off a pair of boots—and there were so many of 
them I decided I had better put my faith in the 
mules if I did not wish to delay the outfit and 
arrive at Jehol barefoot. But I never went up 
and down those passes without bated breath 
and a vow that never, never again would I trust 
myself in the mountains in a Peking cart. Still, 
I grew to have infinite faith in the vehicle. I 
was bruised and sore all over, and I found the 
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garments in my box were worn into holes with 
the jolting ; but I believed a Peking cart could 
go anywhere—and then my confidence received 
a rude shock. 

We came to a stony place, steep 
and stony enough in all con- 
science, but as nothing to some 
of the places we had passed over. There was a 
bank at either side, and the fawn-coloured mule 
never even looked round before negotiating it. 
Up and up went one side of the cart, but I was 
accustomed to that by this time. The angle 
grew perilous, and then over we went, and I was 
in the tilt of the cart, almost on my head, and 


Disaster. 


A catastrophe in the mountains—The Peking cart upsets, 


the brown mule in the shafts seemed trying to 
get into the cart backwards. I didn’t see how 
he could, but I have unlimited faith in the 
powers of a Chinese mule, so, amidst wild yells 
from Tuan and the carters, I was out on to the 
hillside before I had time to think, and presently 
was watching those mules make hay of my 
possessions. They didn’t leave a single thing 
either in or on that cart. Camera, typewriter, 
cushions, dressing-bag, bedding, all shot out on 
to what the Chinaman is pleased to consider the 
road. Even the heavy box, roped on behind, 
got loose and fell off, and the mule justified my 
expectations by, in some mysterious way, break- 
ing the woodwork at the top of the cart and 
tearing all the blue tilt away. It took us over 
an hour to get things right again, and my faith 


in the stability of a Peking cart was gone for 
ever. 

We were right in the very heart of the moun- 
tains now, and the scenery was magnificent. 
Close at hand were hills, sterile and stony, and 
behind them range after range of other blue hills 
fading away into the hazy distance. Day after 
day I looked upon a scene that would be magnifi- 
cent in any land, and here in China filled me 
with wonder. Could this be China—practical, 
prosaic China—China of the ages ? 

But, however desolate and sterile the hills, 
in the valleys there were always people and 
evidences of their handiwork in the shape of 
wonderfully- 
tilled fields. 
There are no 
fences—the 
Chinaman does 
not waste pre- 
cious ground for 
fences—but 
between the 
carefully - driven 
furrows there is 
never a weed, and 
all day long the 
people are en- 
gaged in turning 
over the soil so 
that it will not 
cake, and may 
benefit by every 
drop of moisture 
that may be ex- 
tracted from the 
atmosphere. No 
one but a Chinese 
peasant, surely, 
would work as 
these people 
work. In every 
valley bottom there is, according to its size, 
a town, perhaps built of stone, with thatched 
roofs, a small hamlet, or at least a farmhouse, 
enclosed either behind a neat mud wall or a more 
picturesque one of the yellow stalks of the 
kaoliang. And the people are everywhere ; in 
the very loneliest places far up on the hills I 
would sce a spot of blue, herding black goats or 
swine, and on parts of the road far away from any 
habitation, when I began to think I kad really 
got beyond even the ubiquitous Chinaman, we 
would meet some forlorn, ragged figure. 

The inns grew poorer and poorer 


A Chinese as we got deeper into the moun- 
Inn Yard. tains, but I always found some- 
thing interesting to look at in 

the yards. By night I was too weary to do any- 
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thing but go to bed, but I generally had my tiffin 
in a shady spot in a corner of the inn yard and 
watched all that was going on. The place 
would be crowded with animals, mules, and 
donkeys, and always there were people coming 
and going, who thought the foreign woman was 
a sight not to be missed. There have been 
Missionaries here or in Chihli for the last hundred 
years, so they must have seen foreign women, 
but the sight cannot be a common one, judging 
by the way they stared. There would be well- 
to-do Chinamen riding nice-looking donkeys, 
still more prosperous ones borne in litters by a 
couple of protesting mules. and in every corner 
of the yard would be beasts eating. And all 
these beasts of burden required numerous helpers, 
and the hangers-on were the most dilapidated 
specimens of humanity I have: ever seen, not 
nearly so sure of a meal, I’m afraid, as the pigs 
and hens that wandered round scavenging. 

“ Patch beside patch is neighbourly,” says an 
old saw, ‘ but patch upon patch is beggarly.” 
The poor folks in the inn yards not only had patch 
upon patch, but even the last patches were torn, 
and they looked far more poverty-stricken than 
the children who played about in this pleasant 
weather wearing only their birthday dress. But 
they all had something to do. An old man 
drew water from the well, another swept the 
yard, a small boy with wild hair, clad in a sort of 
fringe of rags, drove away the hideous black sow 
and her numerous litter when she threatened to 
become a nuisance, and from earliest dawn to 
dark there were men cutting chaff. The point 
of a huge knife was fixed in the end of a wooden 
groove, one man pushed the fodder into its posi- 
tion, and another lifted the knife by its wooden 
handle and brought it down with all his strength. 
Then he raised it, and the process was repeated. 
I have seen men at work thus in the morning 
before it was light enough to see; I have seen 
them at it when the dusk was falling. There do 
Not seem to be any recognized hours for stopping 
work in China. 

Steeper and steeper grew the hills, more and 
more toilsome the way, and the people, when 
we stopped, looked more and more wonderingly 
at the stranger. I don’t know that I was 
exactly afraid, and yet sometimes when I saw 
things that I did not understand I wondered 
what I should do if anything did happen. Con- 
sidering the way some people had talked in 
Peking, it would have been a little surprising if 
I had not. Once we came upon a place where 
the side of the road was marked with crosses in 
whitewash, and I wondered. I remembered the 
stories I had heard of the last anti-Christian out- 
break, and I wondered if those crosses had any- 
thing to do with another. It all sounds very 


foolish now, but I remember, as cross after cross 
came into view, I was afraid, and at last I called 
Tuan and asked him what they meant. 

“Some man,” said he, “ give moneys mend 
road, puttee white so can see where mend it.” 
And that was all! But what that road was like 
before it was mended I cannot imagine ! 

At last, after a wearying day’s journey of one 
hundred and twenty li, or forty miles, over the 
roughest roads in the world, we came in the 
evening sunlight upon a long line of grunting, 
ragged camels just outside a great square gate 
enclosed in heavy masonry, and we were at Pa 
Kou, as it is written by the wisdom of those who 
have devised Chinese spelling, but it is pronounced 
“ Ba Go.” It is a city, or rather a long street, 
twenty li, or nearly seven miles, long, and the 
houses were packed as closely together in that 
street as they are in London itself. The worst 
of the journey, Tuan told me, was over. There 
was another range of mountains to cross; we 
had been going north, now we were to go west ; it 
would take us two days, and we would be in Jehol. 

And here, for the first time, the authorities 
took netice of me. The first inn we stopped at 
was dirty, and Tuan went on a tour of inspec- 
tion to see if he could not find one more to his 
missie’s liking, and I sat in my cart and watched 
the crowded throng, and thought that never in 
my life had I been so tired—I ached in every 
limb. If the finding of an inn had depended on 
me I should simply have gone to sleep where I 
was. At last it was decided there was none 
better, and into the crowded and dirty yard we 
went, and I, as soon as my bed was put up, had 
my bath and got into it, as the only clean place 
there was. Besides, I was too tired to eat, and 
I thought I might as well rest. 

But I had been seen sitting in the street, and 
the Tutuh of the town, or chief magistrate, sent 
his secretary to call upon the “ distinguished 
traveller” and to ask if she (Tuan, who never 
could manage the pronouns, reported it as “ he ””) 
had a passport. The ‘ distinguished traveller ” 
apologized for being in bed and unable to see 
the great man’s secretary, and sent her servant 
—I noticed Tuan put on his best clothes, so I 
suppose he posed as an interpreter—to show she 
had a passport all in order. He came back look- 
ing very grave and very important. 

“ She say must take care. Plenty 

Rumours robber. Must have soldier.” 

of Robbers. Here was a dilemma. I had 

heard so much about the robbers 
of China, and the robbers of China are by no 
means pleasant gentlemen to meet. A robber 
band is not an uncommon thing. but is more 
dangerous, probably, to the people of the land 
than to the foreigner, for here in the north the 
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lesson of 1900 has been well 
tubbed in. It is a dangerous 
thing to tackle a foreigner. Dire 
is the vengeance that is exacted 
for his life. Still I wasn’t quite 
comfortable in my own mind. 
I thought of the mighty robber, 
White Wolf, who ravaged 
Honan, of whom even the 
missionaries are afraid. I knew 
his country was farther to the 
south, in the more disturbed 
zone, and I did not expect to 
meet robbers here. Still, I had 
the Tutuh’s word for it that 
here they were. 

Robbers or no robbers, I felt 
I might as well have a sound 
night’s rest, and see what the 
situation looked like in the 
morning. I heard afterwards 
there were missionaries in the 
town, and, had I known it, £ 
might have sought them out 
and taken counsel with meu 
of my own colour, but I did 
not know it. 

“ Must have soldier,”’ repeated 
Tuan, emphatically. “ How 
many soldier missie want ? ” 

I had heard too many stories 
of Chinese soldiers to put much 


“Tuan called out to them and explained the foolish 
eccentricity of his missie.” 


reliance on them as protectors. I 
didn’t know offhand how many I 
wanted. I was by no means sure that 
I shouldn’t be just as safe with the 
robbers. One thing was certain —I 
couldn’t go back within two days of 
my destination. Moreover, for all I 
knew, the robbers were behind me. 

I put it to Tuan. 

“Suppose I have no passport, what 
the Tutuh do then?” 

“Then,” said my henchman, em- 
phatically,“‘ he no care robber get 
missie.”” 

Evidently the Tutuh meant well by 
me, so I said they might send a soldier 
for me to look at at six o’clock next 

. morning, and then I would decide how 
He wae saad Whi $yetat many I would have. Then, feeling that 
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at least I had 
eleven hours” 
respite, I turned 
over and went to 

sleep. 
Punctually at six the 
soldier turned up. He 
was a good-tempered little 
man, all in blue a little darker 
than the ordinary coolie wears ; 
over it he had a red sleeveless 
jacket marked with great black 
Chinese characters back and front; a 
mob cap of blue was upon his head, over 
his eyes a paper lamp-shade ; he had a nice 
} little sturdy pony, and, for all arms, a fly-whisk ! 
i I didn’t feel I could really be afraid of him, 
and I strongly suspected the robbers would 

thoroughly agree with me. 

“ What’s he for ? ” I asked Tuan. 

That worthy looked very grave. ‘“ Must take 
care,”’ he replied, with due deliberation. “ Plenty 
robber. She drive away robber. How many 
soldier missie have ?” 

Well, there was nothing for it but to face the 
danger, if danger there was. I don’t know now 
: if there was any. It is so difficult to believe that 
any unpleasant thing will happen to one. Again 

I reflected that there is no danger in China till 
the danger actually arrives, and then it is usually 
too late. What my guardian was to drive away 
robbers with I am sure I don’t know, for I cannot 
see that the fly-whisk would have been very 
eTective. The “‘cartee men” were perfectly 
willing to go on, so I said I thought this warrior 
would be amply sufficient for all purposes, and 
we started. Y 

Everybody in Pa Kou keeps a lark, I should 
think, and every one of those larks was singing 
joyously as we left the town. Never have I 
heard such a chorus of bird-song, and the morning 
was delightful. My guardian rode ahead, and 
for three hours, as we jolted over the track, I 
kept a look-out for robbers, wondered what they 
would be like, and what I should do when we 
met ; but the only things I saw were bundles of 


a 7 


brushwood for the kitchen fires of Pa Kou, appa-* 


tently walking thitherward on four donkey legs. 
They reassured me, those bundles of brushwood ; 
they had such a peaceful look. Somehow, I 
didn’t think we were going to meet any robbers. 

Evidently Tuan and the “ cartee men ” came 
to the same conclusion, for at the end of three 
hours they came and said the soldier must be 


changed. Did missie 
want another ? Missie 
thought she didn’t, 
and the guard was dis- 
missed, his services 
being valued at twenty cents. It was plenty, for 
he came, with beaming face,and bowed his thanks. 

That was the only time I had 


“Cavalry, | anything to do with soldiers on 
Twenty the journey, and I forgot all 
Cents.” about him, hieroglyphics, lamp- 


shade, fly-whisk, and all, till I 
found entered in the accounts—Tua:n was a 
learned clerk, and kept accounts—“ Cavalry, 
twenty cents.” 

Then I felt I had had more than my money’s 
worth. 

The last night of my journey I spent at Liu 
Kou, the sixth valley, and the next morning the 
men made tremendous efforts to hide all trace 
of the disaster that had befallen us on the way, 
in case they should “‘ lose face.” 

That last day’s journey was, I think, the 
hardest day of all, or perhaps it was that I was 
tired out. There was a long, long mountain to 
be got over, the Hung Shih La, the Red Stone 
Rock, and we crossed it by a pass, the worst of 
many mountain passes we had come across. We 
climbed up slowly to the top, and there was a 
tablet to the memory of the man who had re- 
paired the road. What it was like before it was 
repaired I can’t imagine. There is only room for 
one vehicle, and the carters raised their voices 
in a loud sing-song, to warn all whom it might 
concern that they were occupying the road. 
What would happen if one cart entered at one 
end and another at the other I am sure I cannot 
imagine, for there seemed to be no place that I 
could see where they could pass each other, and 
I think it must be at least three steep miles long. 
I did not trust the carts. I walked. My faith 
in a Peking cart and mule had gone for ever, and 
if we had started to roll here, it seemed to me, 
we should not have stopped till we reached 
America, or Siberia at least. So I walked every 
step of the way, and Tuan would have insisted 
upon the carts coming behind me. But here I 
put my foot down. Etiquette or no etiquette, 
T insisted they should go in front. I felt it would 


, be just as bad to be crushed by a falling cart as 


to be upset in it ; so they went on ahead, and 
when we met people—and we met a good many 
on foot—Tuan called out to them and probably 
explained that such was the foolish eccentricity 
of his missie that, though she was rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and always travelled with two 
carts, she yet insisted upon walking all the passes. 

At last we forded a shallow river and came into 
the dusty, dirty town of Cheng Teh Fu, an 
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unwalled town beyond which is Jehol, the 
Hunting Palace of the Manchu Emperors. And 
then Tuan and I had an argument. He wanted 
me to go to an inn. The streets were dusty, 
dirty, evil-smelling, I was weary to death, my 
dress had been rubbed into holes by the jolting 
of the cart, and my flesh rebelled at the very 
thought of a Chinese inn. But what was I to 
do? There were no Europeans in Jehol save 
the missionaries, and I was so very sure it was 
wasted labour to try and convert the Chinese that 
it seemed unfair to go to the mission station. 

And then I suddenly felt I must speak to 
someone, must hear my own tongue again, must 
be sympathized with, by a woman if possible, 
and in spite of the protests of Tuan, who saw 
all chance of ‘ squeeze ” at an end, I made them 
turn the mules’ heads to the mission. 

There a sad, sweet-faced woman gave me, a 
total stranger, the kindest and warmest of wel- 
comes, and I paid off the “cartee men.” For 
sixty dollars they had brought me two hundred 
and eighty miles, mostly across the mountains ; 
they had been honest, hard-working, attentive, 
patient, and good-tempered, and for a cumshaw 
of five dollars they bowed themselves to the 
ground. I know they got it, because I touk 
the precaution to pay them myself, and as I 
watched them go away down the street I made 
a solemn vow that never again would I travel 
in the mountains, and never, never again would 
I submit myself to the tender mercies of a 
Peking cart. 

With my entrance into that 

Among the missionary compound I entered 

Missionaries. a world as strange to me as the 

Eastern world I had come 
across two continents to see. 

The compound is right in the heart of the town, 
and was originally a Chinese inn, built, in spite 
of the rigour of the climate, Chinese fashion, so 
that to go from one room to the other it was 
necessary to go out of doors. The walls looking 
on to the street were blank, except in the room 
I occupied, where was a small window, so high 
up that I could not see out of it. 

I walked in out of the unknown, and there 
came forward to meet me that sad-looking 
woman, with the soft brown eves and bright 
red lips. Take me in! Yes, indeed, she would 
take me in. I was dusty, I was torn, and I 
think I was more weary than I have ever been 
in my life, and she made me heartily welcome, 
though she was doubtless surprised to see me, 
a woman and alone. 

The only other woman in that compound, 
besides my hostess, was a German girl who had 
just come out to help. 

There were two men here to make up the 


complement. One was my missionary’s hus- 
band; the other had lived there many years, 
had married a wife and brought up children 
there, and now had sent them home to be 
educated. He talked of the people and their 
manner of life and their customs, of the country, 
and of the strangers he had met, the changes he 
had seen, and, when I questioned him, of the 
escape of himself and his family from the Boxers. 

The burden of this devoted woman, away up 
in the mountains of Northern China, is by no 
means light. The nearest white man is two 
days’ hard travelling away across the mountains, 
so that perforce the life is lonely. Day in and 
day out they must live here for seven years 
among an alien people ; a people who come to 
them for aid and yet despise them. And 
because they would put no stumbling-blocks 
in the way of bringing the Chinese to listen to 
the message they bring, these missionaries 
conform, as much as they can, to Chinese custom. 
Very seldom does this woman walk abroad with 
her husband. It would not be the thing— 
women and men do not walk together in China. 
If she goes outside the missionary compound 
she must be accompanied by another woman, 
and she puts on some loose coat, because the 
Chinese would be shocked at «any suggestion of 
the outline of a figure. Also she looks neither 
to the right nor the left, and does not appear 
to notice anything, because a well-behaved 
woman in China never looks about her. She 
conforms always to the uncomfortable cus- 
toms of the Chinese, and when any man above 
the rank of the poorest comes to call upon her 
husband, she and the girl are hustled out of the 
way and remain invisible. 

They are grateful, the poor Chinese, for the 
sympathy they get from these kindly mission- 
aries, who openly say they tend their poor 
bodies because they feel that so only can they 
get at their souls. They come to the little dis- 
pensary in crowds, come twenty miles over the 
mountains, and they bring there the diseases 
of a slum people, coughs and colds, pleurisy 
and pneumonia, internal complaints and the 
diseases of filth. 

Up in Jehol they called the 

Interviewing General commanding the three 

the Tartar thousand odd troops the Tartar 

General. General. Why, I do not know, 
‘but it seems it is the title by 

which he is commonly known among the country 
people. He was Hsiung Hsi Ling, the man who 
later became Premier of China, and to him I 
brought letters of introduction, so that I might 
be admitted to the Imperial palace and park 
and be treated as a person of consequence, 
otherwise I imagine a foreigner, and a woman at. 
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that, would have but small chance of respect in 
China. ‘The Chinese letters lifted me to the rank 
of the Iiterati, which must have been rather 
surprising to the Chinese, and these in English 
were such that I felt I must bear myself so as 
to live up to them. 

The yamen was about five minutes’ walk from 
the mission station, and in my ignorance I had 
thought I would stroll up some morning when 
Thad recovered from the fatigues of the journey, 
but the missionaries, steeped in the lore of 
Chinese etiquette, declared such a proceeding 
was not suitable. A person of consequence, 
such as my letters proclaimed me, must bear 
herself more becomingly. 

“Write and ask if ten o’clock on Tuesday 
morning will be a suitable time for you to call 
on the General, and send your letters by your 
servant. I dare say there will be somebody 
who can read them, though I am sure there will 
be nobody who can write an answer,” said the 
missionary. ‘The General’s English-speaking 
secretary is away.” 

Accordingly I sent off Tuan, who was more 
than sure that he was equal to the task, and he 
returned without a letter, as the missionary had 
prophesied, but saying: “ She say all right.” 

“And now you must have a cart,” said that 
missionary, who was more worldly-wise than I 
expected an enthusiast to be, “and don't get 
down till the yamen gates are opened. It would 
never do to wait with the servants in the gate.” 

The Peking cart that is used for visiting has a 
little trestle carried over the back end of the 
shafts, which is taken down when the occupant 
wishes to mount and dismount, so I got into the 
seat of honour, the most uncomfortable seat, well 
under the tilt, and Tuan, glorious in a long black 
silk brocade robe, his queue newly oiled and 
plaited, and a big straw hat upon his head, 
climbed on to the tail of the shaft, and the carter, 
dressed in the ordinary blue of his class, with the 
ordinary rag over his head to keep off the dust, 
walked beside the most venerable white mule I 
have ever come Across. 

What Tuan was there for I certainly don’t 
know, except to carry my card-case, which I 
was perfectly capable of carrying myself. 

We went out into the dusty, mud-coloured 
street, and along between mud-coloured walls 
of the dullest, most uninteresting description, 
and presently we arrived at the yamen gates, 
and here it was evident that Tuan, who had been 
so important all across the mountains, was now 
quite out of his depth. 

“Cart no can go,” said he. “ Missie get out.” 
, I was prepared for that. “No,” I said, very 
important for once in my life. “I wait till 
someone comes.” 


The yamen entrance was divided into three, 
as all Chinese entrances seem to be, and over it 
were curved tiled roofs with a little colouring, 
faded and shabby, about them; all of it was 
badly in need of repair, and on the fast-closed 
gates in the middle were representations of some 
demon apparently in a fit, but his aspect was a 
little spoiled by the want of a fresh coat of paint. 
The two little gates at either side were open, and 
here clustered Chinese soldiers in khaki and men 
in civilian dress of blue cotton, and all stared at 
the foreign woman who was not a missionary in 
the cart—that is, the rude ones stared, and the 
polite ones looked uncomfortably out of the 
corners of their eyes. 

Ilowever, this time I had not long to wait. 
After a minute or two out came a messenger, a 
Chinese of the better class, for he was dressed in 
a bright blue silk coat and petticoats, with a 
black sleeveless jacket over all, and the gates at 
his command, to my boy’s immense astonish- 
ment, opened, and my cart rumbled into the first 
courtyard. We went on into a second—bare, 
ugly courtyards they were, without a flower or a 
tree or any green thing to rest the eye upon—and 
then I got down, as there came to meet me a 
small, bare-headed man without a queue, and his 
thick black hair apparently cut with a saw and * 
combed with a fork. He wore an ill-fitting suit 
of foreign clothes, and about his neck, instead 
of a collar, one of those knitted wraps an English- 
woman puts inside her coat when the weather 
is cold. On his feet were the white socks and 
heelless slippers of the Chinese. Instead of the 
dignified greeting the first man had given me, he 
remarked, genially and offhandedly, “ Halloa, 
missis !”” and he did it with a certain confidence, 
as if he really would show the numerous by- 
standers that he knew how to receive a lady. 

Through one shabby courtyard after another, 
all guarded by soldiers in khaki, he led me to 
the presence of the Tartar General, Hsiung Hsi 
Ling, the great man who had been Minister of 
Finance, and who now held military command 
over the whole of that part of China, independent 
even of the Viceroy of the Province of Chihli. 

Here I found none of the pomp 

The Great and magnificence I had expected 

Man Unbends, to find about an all-powerful 

Oriental. We went into a room 
floored with stone, after the Chinese fashion, and 
furnished with a couple of chairs, and through 
that into a plain, smallish room, with the usual 
window of dainty lattice-work covered with white 
paper. All down the centre of it ran a table like 
a great dining-table, covered, as if to emphasize 
the likeness, with a white cloth. I felt as if I 
had come at an inopportune moment, before the 
table had been cleared away, Seated at the 
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table, with his back to the window, was the 
General. He rose as I entered, and came for- 
ward to meet me—a man of middle height, 
younger than I expected, for he hardly looked 
forty. There was not a thread of white in his 
coal-black hair, but he had some hair on his face 
—a moustache and the scanty beard that is all 
the Chinese can produce—so he was evidently of 
Tipe years, well past middle age. He wore a 
uniform of khaki, as simple and devoid of orna- 
ment as that of one of his own soldiers; his 
thick black hair was cut short, and he had a 
clever, kindly face. Though he could under- 
stand no English, he looked at the foreign woman 
pleasantly, and as if he were glad to see her. He 
went back to his chair, and I was seated at his 
right hand, while his secretary, and very in- 
adequate interpreter, sat on his left. An atten- 
dant, looking like an ordinary coolie, brought in 
tea in three cups with handles and _ saucers, 
foreign fashion, and the interview began. 

I have been told that a grave and unsmiling 
demeanour is the proper thing to bring to a 
Chinese interview ; and if so I failed lamentably 
to come up to the correct standard. But since 
the interpreter knew even less English than 
Taar, whom I had left outside, there was really 
little else to do but smile and look pleasant. My 
host certainly smiled many times. I compli- 
mented him on the beauty of his country, and 
then I asked permission—that is to say, his pro- 
tection—to go on to Lamamaio, or, as it is called 
on the maps, Dolnor. Goodness knows why I 
asked. It would have meant two or three weeks 
at least in that awful Peking cart, but I appear to 
be so constituted that, when I am within range 
of a place, it would seem like missing my oppor- 
tunities not to try to get there. I don't know 
what there is to see at Dolnor, but it is up on the 
Mongolian plateau and there is a big lamaserie 
there and a “ living Buddha,” or incarnation of 
the Buddha. 

However, I was not to see him. The General 
and his secretary might not have understood 
much, but they did understand what I wanted 
then, and they were emphatic that I could not 
go. The General looked at his secretary and 
then at me, and explained at length; and he 
must have thought that the English language 
was remarkable for its brevity, for I was curtly 
informed :— 

“No can go. Plenty robber. Too much war.” 

I had been threatened with robbers before, 
but not by an important General, and this time 
I felt I had better take heed ; besides, there was 
always the consolatory thought that if I did not 
go I need not ride any more in a Peking cart. 
Then I asked permission to visit the palace and 
park. 


” 


“No can do one time,” said the interpreter. 
“ How many day you want go?” 

Somehow, though I had come all this way to see 
it, I have a rooted objection to sight-seeing. To 
get a ticket to go into a place takes away the 
charm ; still, as I was about it, I thought I 
would go as often as I could, so I said I would 
like to go on five days. ‘The missionaries, though 
they had been here for six years, had never yet 
set foot inside that park ; to go required a permit 
from the authorities, and it was their idea to ask 
nothing from those authorities that they could 
pessibly avoid. They would certainly have 
thought it wicked to ask anything for their own 
pleasure. 

I did not suffer from any such ideas. As 
the General was bent on being civil to me I 
thought I might as well say I would like to take 
my friends in, and as we could not go with proper 
attendants I asked for and got about thirty 
tickets. Then I drank a cup of very excellent 
tea, and before five minutes were up rose 
and made my adicux. Brevity, I had been 
instructed, was the soul of courtesy in a Chinese 
interview. 

The Tartar General saw me through two 
doors, which I believe was a high honour, and 
due to my having been introduced as a learned 
doctor. The correct thing is to protest all the 
while and beg your host not to come any far- 
ther, but I am really too Western in my ideas, 
and it seems silly. The secretary conducted me 
to my cart, where a subdued and awed servant 
awaited my arrival with a new and exalted idea 
of his missie’s importance. Tuan had magnified 
my importance, I fancy, for his own sake. He 
wis serving a woman—yes, but she was a rich, 
generous, and important woman. Neverthe- 
less, he had never, at the bottom of his heart, 
really dreamt that she could go through the 
yamen gate in a cart, that she could sit down 
beside the Tartar General, that she could get 
many tickets to go inside grounds forbidden to 
all the Chinese round about. I have not the 
smallest doubt that all the details of the interview 
reached him before I came out, brief as my 
visit had been, and he helped me into my cart 
with, I felt, more deference and less make- 
believe than was usual. It made me smile a 
little to myself, but I think it was Tuan who 
really got most satisfaction out of that visit, 
though he had not seen the great man. 

The next day the secretary returned my call, 
bringing with him the General’s card, and an 
apology for not coming himself; he was so 
very busy. I never expected hirn to come, and 
don’t suppose he ever really intended to, but 
it was true Chinese politeness to put it that way. 

Mr. Wu had sent to say he was coming to call 
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“Me. Wa,” i 


upon me, and it surprised me to see the commo- 


tion such a little thing occasioned in the mission . 


house. Cakes were made, the best tea got out, 
the table set, and the boy, who generally waited 
upon us humbler folk in a little short jacket 
and trousers caught in at the ankles, was put 
into the long coat, or petticoat, whichever you 
are pleased to call it, that a well-dressed Chinese 
servant always wears. It seems it is not the 
correct thing for him to wait upon one ina little 
short jacket. And then when all was ready, 
and the small great man was announced, to my 
surprise the other two women were hustled out 
of sight, and I and the missionary received him 
alone. Why, I do not know even now. I sat 
on a high chair, and so did Mr. Wu, and the 
missionary gave us both tea and cakes, handing 
everything with both hands; that, I believe, 
is the correct Chinese way of doing honour to 
your guest. I received it as a matter of course, 
saying ‘‘ Thank you,” or “‘ Please don’t bother,” 
whichever occurred to me, but Mr. Wu was 
loud in his protestations, in both Chinese and 
English, and I fancy the whole interview—unless 
I spoiled it—was conducted in a manner which 
reflected infinite credit upon the missionary’s 
knowledge of Chinese customs and the secretary’s 
best manners. They certainly were very elabo- 
rate. This day he had on a sort of ‘“‘ reach-me- 
down” suit, his hair was neatly parted in the 


middle and plastered down on each side, and 
with a high collar and tie he looked really as 
uncomfortable and outré as it was possible to 
look. He had brought me the tickets, and 
implored me, if I wanted anything else, to ask 
for it. The interview was a trial to me. It is 
all very well to be prepared to smile, but smiles 
don’t really fill up more than a minute or two, 
and what on earth to say during the rest of the 
time troubled me. In all the wide world— 
and I felt it acutely—we had absolutely nothing 
in common save those tickets, and my heart 
sank when he told me he would do himself the 
honour of showing me over the palace himself. 
If I felt half an hour with him, for all my grati- 
tude for his kindliness, an intolerable burden, 
what on earth should I feel the livelong day ? 
At last, when it seemed that hour had been 
interminable, the young man rose, and the fare- 
wells began. 

Those Chinese farewells! Chinese etiquette 
is enough to cure the most enthusiastic believer 
in form and ceremony. I suppose all these 
useless formalities come from the over-civilization 
of China. If ever in the future I am inclined 
to cavil at abrupt modern manners, I shall think 
of that young man protesting that the missionary 
must not come to the gate with him, when all 
the while he knew he would have been deeply 
offended if he had not. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Adrift On a Raft. 


By H. A. HAMILTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. B. WIGFULL. 


A sailor's plain tale of a terrible experience. 


With their vessel sinking under their feet and 


their boats washed away, the crew of the Liverpool barque “ Cordillera" built a tiny raft. Nineteen 
men took to it, but when a steamer finally hove in sight only the Author and two others remained. 


"MONG the many and varied accounts 
of shipwreck which appear from time 
to time, it is but seldom nowadays 
that one reads of actual sufferings 
and experiences on a raft, and still 
more infrequently do cases occur where the 
survivors have been obliged to construct one 
as a means of safety, a specially-constructed 
pattern of raft being included in the life-saving 
appliances of almost all large ships of the present 
day. 

Such an experience, however, fell to my lot 
some years ago. I was then mate of the barque 
Cordillera, of Liverpool, an iron vessel of seven 
hundred and eighty-eight tons register, and 
about thirty years old. 

She was a first-rate sea boat, though, like 
many ships built in her time, she required an 
unusually large amount of ballast for a vessel 
of her size. 

At the time the disaster of which I am writing 
took place we had been away from home about 
thirteen months, having originally sailed from 
Liverpool to the Cape with a general cargo, 
thence to Newcastle, New South Wales, in 
ballast, where we loaded a cargo of coal for 
Valparaiso. 

Having sailed considerably more than half- 
way round the globe, it was only to be expected 
that we should have encountered all sorts of 
weather, but we managed to come safely through 
it all, and it remained for what we looked for- 
ward to as a comparatively fine-weather passage 
to put the climax upon both voyage and ship. 

Having discharged our cargo of coal in Vai- 
paraiso, the vessel was chartered to load nitrate 
at a port called Caleta Buena, some eight hun- 
dred miles north of Valparaiso. We were to 
proceed to our destination in ballast. 

It being customary in ports on the Chilian 
coast for the crews of vessels to discharge and 
load the cargoes, our men, of course, took on 
board the ballast. During the time we were 
thus employed there were two or more of the 
men off duty ill, and during the last few days 
there were four on the sick list, which meant a 
considerable drawback to us out of our small 
working staff. I mention these facts merely 


to show why it was that the ballast was not so 
well trimmed and secured before leaving port as 
it might otherwise have been. 

The ballast consisted of dry, fine sand from 
the beach, brought alongside the vessel in 
lighters and taken on board by the crew. The 
hold was prepared in the usual way, with shifting 
boards amidships to prevent the sand from 
moving when once properly trimmed and stowed. 

The latter part of the ballasting, however, 
was a hurried affair. It was Friday, and the 
captain was anxious to complete the work that 
day, so we devoted all our energies to getting 
the sand on board, leaving the trimming to be 
attended to afterwards. I may mention in 
passing that had our four sick men been on duty 
the trimming might easily have been attended 
to at the time. As it was, it took us all our time 
to get the last of the ballast on board by 


, 6p.m., and when we finished work for the day 


the sand in the hold was piled high above the 
shifting-boards. This, as afterwards proved, 
led to all our troubles. 

Next day we unmoored ship and were towed 
farther out in the bay, where we came to an 
anchor. Unmooring ship in Valparaiso occupies 
considerable time, so that it was noon before 
we had anchored. The remainder of the day was 
spent in bending sails and getting ready for sea. 

On the following morning, Sunday, the captain 
gave orders to weigh anchor, the wind being 
favourable. He was anxious to get to our port 
without loss of time, it being absolutely neces- 
sary that the ship should be there to commence 
loading on a given date, or else lose the charter. 

We accordingly weighed anchor, and about 
10.30 a.m. started to tow out to sea. About 
eleven o'clock, while busy securing the anchor on 
board, the tug-boat cast us off, sc we com- 
menced setting sail. There was a moderate 
gale blowing at the time from the south-south- 
west and steadily increasing, with frequent 
heavy squalls. Having set the necessary sails, 
we stood out to sea. 

At the time of sailing the ship was some twelve 
or fourteen inches down by the head, owing 
to the ballast not being trimmed far enough 
aft in the hold, and this, of course, interfered 
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considerably with her steering. In fact, as 
we drew out from the land and felt the full 
force of the wind we found that she would not 
steer at all, but headed steadily out to the west- 
ward. Sometimes she fell off a point or two, 
but only to come right up again during the 
squalls, thus keeping the wind and sea right 
abeam. Every expedient was resorted to to 
induce her either to go off before or to come up 
to the wind, but without effect. Feeling the 
full force of the wind—which by this time had 
increased to a fresh gale—the ship heeled over 
at a considerable angle, which fact, however, 
called for no particular notice at first, as we 
knew she was rather ‘‘ tender ” when in ballast. 
But as the sea increased rapidly with the wind, 
and she began to roll heavily to leeward, it became 
very evident that she was heeling over rather 
more than she ought to do with the pressure of 
sail then set. This led to a visit to the hold, 
where the cause of the heeling was at once appa- 
rent. The heap of sand which had lain piled 
up above the shifting-boards was settling steadily 
over to starboard with each roll of the ship! As 
the helm was utterly useless, all attempts to put 
her on the other tack either by “ wearing” or 
“tacking ” were in vain, so sail was taken in to 
prevent her going farther over and all hands 
were ordered below to shovel the sand to the 
port side of the hold and endeavour in this way 
to bring the ship upright. 

But all our labour was in vain, for with each 
lurch the ship gave the sand ran bodily to lee- 
ward, so that it was simply useless to try to cope 
with it. While all hands were thus engaged 
below the vessel rolled heavily to windward, and 
then lurched quickly back to leeward again, 
heeling right over as if she were going to capsize, 
the result being that the sand settled to leeward 
in tons, half burying some of the men. 

Finding it useless to continue any longer 
below, the men were ordered on deck. The 
vessel was by this time nearly on her beam ends, 
her starboard rail being completely under water. 
As the heavy sea was then running right up under 
her port bilge, she continued to lurch heavily to 
starboard, going gradually over more and more 
all the time. 

It was now about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and it became evident that unless the wind 
moderated and the sea rapidly subsided there 
were little or no hopes of saving the ship. The 
idea of cutting away the masts had been aban- 
doned for the reason that we could not get at 
the starboard rigging lanyards to cut them away, 
they being under water. Had we cut away the 
port rigging and backstays the masts, as they 
went overboard, would be certain to tear the 


starboard chain-plates out, when, of course, the 
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ship would have filled in a few minutes and gone 
down. As it happened, all the lanyards were 
new wire, fitted previous to leaving port, and not 
by any means likely to break, even with the 
weight of masts and yards. 

Having covered and battened all the hatches 
securely, we turned our attention to the lifeboat, 
it being the only one we had, the small boat 
which had been hanging in the starboard davits 
having been unhooked and smashed by the sea 
when the ship first listed over. 

The lifeboat, however, was in very good con- 
dition, well equipped, and quite large enough 
to carry twice the number of our crew; so we 
set to work to get-it lowered into the water. 
This, by the way, proved no very easy matter, 
as the boat was not placed by the davits with 
tackles hooked on, as is the case in nearly all 
modern ships, but was secured on skids well 
forward of the davits on the port side. The 
appliances fitted for getting it into the water 
in ordinary circumstances were tackles from 
the main and mizzen mast-heads. Add to this 
the position in which the ship was lying and her 
repeated heavy lurching to starboard, and some 
idea may be formed of the difficulties we had to 
overcome. 

We succeeded at last in getting the boat 
lowered safely into the water. It was not our 
intention, however, to abandon the ship at once, 
but to have the boat in readiness in case we 
should be obliged to take to it suddenly. Although 
there was a heavy sea running, we believed that 
the boat would lie safely enough under the lee 
of the ship by using the little oil we had to keep 
the sea from breaking. With this object in 
view a good rope was made fast to the boat to 
drop her astern, and two men were sent into 
her with orders to keep her clear of the main- 
brace and other gear, which was rising and 
falling in the water with the rolling of the ship. 
In this, unfortunately, they did not succeed, 
and instead of keeping the boat off they allowed 
her to hang close alongside the ship, where she 
finally got under the main-brace, the bumkin 
of which came down upon her with a heavy lurch 
of the ship and smashed her. The two men, 
managing to grasp some of the ropes hanging in 
the water, were hauled on board. The boat, 
broken and useless, passed under the ship's 
bottom and, coming up on the other side, drifted 
away. 

This was a serious calamity, for we had no 
alternative now but to remain on the ship so 
long as she kept afloat, with the hope of some 
passing vessel seeing us and taking us off before 
it became too late. 

By this time the sun had set and night was 
closing in upon us. As the hatches were well 
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secured we had little fear that the ship would 
not keep afloat till morning, so most of the crew 
gathered on the weather side of the poop. Here, 
while some slept, others kept a look-out for any 
vessel which might chance to heave in sight. 

In this manner we passed the night, and as 
time wore on it became evident that the ship was 
slowly but surely settling over more and getting 
deeper in the water. The wind blew strong and 
the sea ran high throughout the night, but as 
morning dawned the gale began to moderate. 

No vessel had passed us during the night, nor 
was there anything in sight at daybreak, and, 
to add to our troubles, we discovered that a 
spare spar which had been lashed on the star- 
board side of the deck had broken adrift during 
the night from some of its lashings and was now 
floating and chafing against the main hatches. 
It had already worn the tarpaulins off, and the 
water was steadily pouring into the hold. The 
forward end of the spar was still fast in the lash- 
ings, which were well under water, and could not 
be got at to cast adrift. 

As this was hastening matters rather quicker 
than was desirable, we set to work to get a sail 
lashed over the hatches, and so prevent the 
water running in. We succeeded after repeated 
attempts and _ failures. 

It was decided that we must devise some 
means for keeping ourselves afloat when the ship 
went down, and naturally the idea of a raft 
suggested itself. 

To construct a good serviceable raft, however, 
even with every requisite at hand, is not such an 
easy undertaking as it would appear to be when 
reading of it ; and a sailing vessel, rolling on her 
beam ends in mid-ocean, would hardly recom- 
mend itself as the most desirable place for such 
a piece of work. 

Something of the sort had to be done, how- 
ever, and the captain, second mate, and myself, 
sitting out on the ship's side, held a short con- 
sultation, and soon decided upon what we could 
see was the only course open to us. We ex- 
plained our plans to the men, but only two of 
them, with one apprentice and the carpenter, 
consented to have any hand in the matter. We 
seven commenced work at once, knowing that 
we had no time to lose. 

In the first place, we required for our purpose 
some stout spars, and there were but two which 
we could by any possible means handle. These 
were the main royal yard, which had been sent 
down in port and was now standing on end, 
lashed abaft the mainmast, and the spanker 
boom, which was, of course, still shipped in its 
proper place on the mizzen. We made a start 
with the royal yard, a pitch-pine spar about 
thirty-six feet long. 


Bearing in mind the position in which the ship 
was lying, her port side being now horizontal, 
or, in cther words, in the position where, in 
ordinary circumstances, the deck would be, 
some idea may be formed of the difficulties we 
had to contend with. We succeeded at length 
in getting the yard up on the ship's side, and 
then dragged it aft to a position abreast of the 
mizzen-mast, where we secured it temporarily, 
and then proceeded to get the spanker boom 
unshipped. Handling the yard proved a difficult 
task, but the boom proved even more difficult 
still, We saw at once that we could not attempt 
to handle it without first cutting it in two, and, 
as we should have had to cut it in any case to 
form our raft, we decided to do so just where 
it hung, before attempting to unship it. And 
here I may mention that the only tools which 
the carpenter had managed to save were a small 
saw, an adze, hammer, auger, and some nails. 
Having sawn the boom in two, we succeeded in 
getting it, one half at a time, up on to the ship’s 
side alongside the royal yard. We then arranged 
the three spars in the form of a triangle, allowing 
the ends to extend well over each other. The 
carpenter then bored holes right through the 
two spars at each angle. Through these holes 
we drove marline-spikes, thus bolting the spars 
pretty solidly together. Around the ends we 
also passed strong rope lashings. 

Having thus formed a good framework for our 
raft, we next proceeded to collect everything we 
could find in the shape of light woodwork, such 
as gratings, doors, planks, and handspikes ; 
these we lashed or nailed on to the spars. We 
also stepped two small spars for masts. 

The main portion of the raft being thus com- 
pleted, we next fitted life-lines right around it, 
similar to those on lifeboats, for from the begin- 
ning we were aware that it would not be capable 
of floating with nineteen people on it, so that 
our only alternative was to take to the water 
and hold or to the life-lines around the sides. 

Our next consideration was that of provisions. 
Of these, fortunately, we had an abundance, 
our storeroom being on the port side of the cabin 
and still clear of the water. About this time 
the twelve men who had sat idly by whilst the 
other seven laboured hard for hours began to 
show some signs of interest in our work, and 
assisted in passing biscuits, tinned meats, 
soups, etc., up from the storeroom. These, with 
a small cask of fresh water, were secured upon the 
raft ; also a boat's compass, boat’s sails, a box 
of rockets and blue lights, a fog-horn, a small 
axe, and two lifebuoys. 

The raft now being ready to put into the water, 
we dragged it across the side towards the bottom 
of the ship, where it was a very easy matter to 
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“*On the ship's side we arranged the three spars in the form of a triangle, allowing the ends to extend well over cach other.” 


slide it over the bilge into the water, the ship in 
the meantime having settled well down. A rope 
kept the raft close to the ship, and then one by 
one the crew, consisting of nineteen hands all 
told, put on lifebelts, lowered themselves into the 
water, and laid hold of the life-lines around the raft. 

All having left the ship, the rope was cut and 
the vessel drifted away from us, the wind and 


sea having more effect upon her than on the raft, 
which lay heavily upon the water, and the sea, 
which was still high and rough, breaking right 
over us. It was three o'clock in the afternoon 
when we cut adrift from the ship, and the weather 
was steadily improving, though there was still 
a strong wind blowing from the southward and 
the water was intensely cold. 
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All went well for a while, and we endeavoured 
to propel the raft in the direction of the land, 
but wave after wave broke over us, and, finding 
themselves with only a lifebelt between them 
and death, as it were, a feeling of panic-stricken 
despair seemed to take possession of most of the 
men. 

They shouted and fought for places on the 
raft, climbing on to it and causing it to sink to 
one side or the other. In this way all our pro- 
visions and most of the other things were either 
knocked off or hed away. ‘This lamentable 
state of things continued, in spite of all efforts 
on the officers’ part to induce the men to keep 
cool. Five of them, thinking they would be 
safer on the ship, bad as was her plight, left the 
raft to swim to her. As the ship was now some 
considerable distance away from us, only one of 
them succeeded in reaching her, and he, I 
believe, went down with her, for she disappeared 
below the surface about an hour afterwards. 
The others turned back, but only one reached 
the raft; the remaining three succumbed on 
the way. 

As the sun sank below the horizon and night 
closed in upon us our condition seemed hopeless 
indeed. Some three or four of the older and 
weaker hands had already fallen away from ex- 
haustion, for the repeated mad attempts of ‘he 
men to board the raft soon tired them out, 
besides making matters so much harder for those 
who were at all inclined to keep cool-headed. 
In fact, the state of things secmed so utterly 
desperate and hopeless at one time that the 
second mate and myself thought of leaving the 
raft altogether and striking out in a wild attempt 
to reach the land. This, however, we thought 
better of when we considered the distance, 
which could not have been less than eighteen or 
twenty miles. As I could not swim I had to 
trust entirely to my lifebelt ; and even had we 
succeeded in getting close in shore—a rather 
doubtful question at best—we should have been 
too much exhausted to hope to live through the 
tremendously heavy sea which we knew must 
be breaking all along the bleak, rocky coast. 

We therefore remained by the raft, which was 
our only hope, and lived through a night the 
memory of which will not easily he forgotten. 

It was beautifully fine except for the bitterly 
cold wind, and the sky was cloudless. The 
moon, nearly at the full, shone clear and bright, 
so that we could plainly see each other. As the 
long, dreary hours wore slowly away our number 
kept getting gradually less as one by one the 
poor fellows, worn out and exhausted, released 
their grasp on the life-lines and floated away, 
their hfebelts temporarily preventing them from 
sinking. Some of them, before finally giving 


up the struggle, seemed to entirely lose their 
senses and, becoming greatly excited, raved 
and shouted wildly. Others held on to the last 
with a sailor’s instinct, but gradually losing their 
hold fell away with scarcely a murmur. 

And thus the hours dragged out their weary 
length, till it seemed as though that awful night 
were endless and that the dawn would never 
come. We who remained could do nothing but 
hold on, cramped, cold, and miserable, not 
knowing how soon we, too, would have to follow 
those who were already gone. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning, as 
near as I could judge, when the last man dropped 
off, making a total of sixteen who had succumbed 
during those dreadful hours, from the apprentice 
of seventeen to the old sail-maker of seventy- 
four. 

There were now but three of us remaining— 
the carpenter, the second mate, and myself. 
We therefore thought we might venture to get 
on to the raft and see if it would bear us. This 
we did, but found it necessary to keep in certain 
positions upon it, as the extra weight on one side 
or the other caused it to tip over. 

Between the two small masts we spread a boat 
sail, standing under the lee of it to try to find 
some shelter from the bitterly cold wind that 
pierced through our wet clothes, chilling us to 
the very marrow. 

Three more forlorn-looking objects it would 
have been hard to find as we stood there looking 
anxiously for daybreak, while the raft rose and 
fell heavily on the swell, bringing the water 
as high as our knees, so that sitting down was 
altogether out of the question. We suffered 
agonies from cramp, and we longed for the sun 
to shine out brightly to warm our famishing 
bodies. But in this we were disappointed, for 
the morning dawned gloomy and overcast, with 
a thick damp haze all around the horizon, so 
that we could not see any great distance. As 
the daylight increased we looked anxiously 
around with the hope of seeing some passing 
vessel, but there was nothing in sight ; we were 
utterly alone on the cold, dreary waste of waters. 
Our only hope, therefore, was to try and propel 
the raft towards the land. Here, however, a 
difficulty arose, for we had no means of telling in 
what direction the land lay. We had had no 
sight of the sun, which would have been a good 
guide to us; and the small boat’s compass. 
which, strange to say, had not been washed 
away during the night, proved absolutely worth- 
less. We found it utterly impossible to steady 
it, owing to the manner in which the raft was 
pitching and knocking about. 

Concluding, therefore, that the wind was still 
south-south-west, or thereabouts, we decided 


“They shouted aad fought for places on the raft. climbing on 
sink to one side or the other.” 


to shape a course by it, and with this object in 
view we trimmed the boat-sail upon the masts 
and headed as nearly as we could calculate 
towards the land, dividing our weight so as to 
keep the raft level. In this manner we drifted 
along very, very slowly. 


About this time we all 
began to feel the cravings of 
hunger, having had nothing 
to eat since early the pre- 
vious day. Thirst, however, 
did not trouble us, owing, I 
suppose, to the fact of our 
bodies being in the water all 
the time. As may easily be 
imagined, we were all three 
beginning to feel the effects 
of our long exposure, for it 
must be remembered that 
during our last night on the ship we had had no 
proper rest, and all the next day we had worked 
hard, so that we were not in what one might 
call the very best condition to face the hardships 
through which we had passed. The second mate, 
a hardy young native of Islay, seemed to have 


to it and causing it to 
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no end ot staying power, and I felt a long way 
yet from being beaten. The carpenter, how- 
ever, though only a young man, began to show 
signs of giving up the struggle. He sat down on 
the raft, saying it was no use trying to hold on 
any longer, as he was completely worn out. 

The second mate and I, however, pooh-poohed 
the idea, telling him to stand up and keep the 
raft in trim, so as to allow us to make as much 
headway as possible. Pulling himself together, 
he got upon his feet again, and before long he 
sang out joyfully, ‘‘ There's the land !” 

“Where ?” we asked; and he pointed in 
what, according to our calculations, would be 
a north-westerly direction. If our reckoning 
was anything near right, there certainly could 
be no land there. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, we all looked eagerly in the direction indi- 
cated, and again the carpenter shouted, ‘“‘ There 
it is!” but, immediately corecting himself, said, 
“ It’s a steamer’s smoke.” True enough it was, 
for as we rose again on the swell we all three saw 
it, though it was a long way off—just a faint 
cloud of smoke coming slowly out of the haze 
on the horizon. 

Here at last, we thought, was a possibility of 
rescue, So we immediately set about contriving 
some means to attract the attention of those on 
board the steamer. 

Casting the lashings off a handspike on the 
raft, we fastened on to it two handkerchiefs, 
one of which I had had around my head; the 
other the carpenter had been wearing around his 
neck. McCleod, the second mate, being the 
tallest man of the party, stood up and waved 
these aloft, whilst the carpenter and I sat down 
and held on to him to keep him steady, it being 
impossible to stand upright on the raft without 
some support, as it rolled fearfully on the 
swell. 

Meanwhile our hearts were gladdened by the 
fact that the steamer, now plainly visible, was 
certainly coming in our direction, though from 
the way she was heading it was evident that she 
would pass quite a considerable distance away. 
We shouted with all our might and blew our small 
whistles, though it was a matter of impossibility 
for the sounds to carry such a long distance. 

The steamer came steadily on, never altering 
her course or making the least sign that anybody 
on board had yet seen us. We waved our signal 
and shouted ourselves hoarse, but all apparently 
to no purpose. When she was about four miles 
away from us she still held on her course, and it 
seemed as though she would pass without seeing 
us. The suspense of those few minutes was 
agonizing. Would she sce us? At last she 
was abreast of us, and then she passed by. 


Now, for the first time, I experienced a feeling 
something akin to despair. 

Not so, however, the second mate. 

“They must see us!” he cried. ‘“‘ Whatever 
is the officer on the bridge thinking about ?” 
Still we frantically waved our signal, shouting 
and poling madly. How hungrily we watched 
for the least sign that we had been seen can only 
be adequately realized by those who have had the 
misfortune to be in a similar strait. 

At length we noticed a white cloud of steam 
streaming away from the steamer’s funnel, and 
presently the hoarse, welcome sound of her 
whistle was borne over the waters to our anxious 
ears. At the same time the vessel altered her 
course and steered straight towards the raft. 
We were saved ! 

What a magnificent sight she was as she bore 
down upon us! When within a safe distance of 
the raft she stopped, and a boat was quickly 
lowered and came speeding towards us, propelled 
by strong, willing arms, In a very short space 
of time we found ourselves walking a ship’s firm 
deck once more, though the feat, by the way, 
was rather more than our wearied limbs were 
equal to, the soles of our feet being quite sore 
and tender. Needless to say, we received every 
care and attention from those on board the 
steamer, which proved to be the Cachapoal, of 
Valparaiso, commanded by Captain H. W. 
Sorensen, and bound to Valparaiso. 

The boat returned to the raft, and, taking it 
in tow, brought it alongside the steamer, where 
it was hoisted on board. 

It was eight o’clock on Tuesday morning when 
we were taken off the raft; we had, therefore, 
been seventeen hours in the water. On our 
arrival at Valparaiso on the evening of the 
same day, in answer to the steamer’s signal, the 
surgeon of the Chilian warship Esmeralda came 
on board to see us. The carpenter, who had 
been feverish and delirious for some time, was 
taken ashore to hospital at once, but the second 
mate and myself, he said, simply required a day 
or two's rest. Next day we experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in walking, our feet being 
very sore, and a day or two afterwards the second 
mate also had to go into the hospital, as his face 
broke out in large blisters. I was fortunate 
enough to be able to get along without the 
aid of the doctors, my only trouble, besides 
the soreness of my feet, being a stiffness of the 
left hip. 

Some little time after our return to England 
I was pleased to learn that the Board of Trade 
had presented Captain Sorensen with a pair of 
binoculars, suitably inscribed, in recognition of 
his kind services to us when “ Adrift on a Raft.” 


The Native Festivals 
of Java. 


The principal officers of the Sultan's bodyguard—Notice the extraordinary headgear. 


By HAROLD J. 
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An interesting account of the little-known “ garebeg"’ festivals held at the native courts of Java. 

These extraordinary ceremonies can only be witnessed in the palace grounds of Java’s two remaining 

Sultans, and are quite unique. Great crowds take part in them, and the gorgeous and fantastic 
uniforms of the soldiers and functionaries remind one of a comic opera on a gigantic scale. 


MONG Oriental monarchs none main- 

tain such gorgeous courts as those 
little-known Sovereigns the Susushan 
of Solo and the Sultan of Djokja, 
Java's two remaining native rulers. 
Surrounded by hordes of strangely-uniformed 
retainers, consisting of soldiers, musicians, 
singers, dancers, and bearers of fan and umbrella, 
pipe and betel-box, the courts of these rulers 
present an extraordinary spectacle that recalls 
a comic opera on a colossal scale. 

The monarchs referred to only rule in name, 
for the whole of the island of Java is in pos- 
session of the Dutch and is entirely governed by 
them. Indeed, these native kings are virtually 
political prisoners in their own extensive palace 
grounds, for they are not even allowed to receive 
visitors or to undertake a journey without the 
consent of the Dutch Resident. Nevertheless, 
they wield considerable influence and maintain 
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their courts with all the barbaric splendour 
of medieval days, jealously observing 
customs that date back five hundred years 
and more. J 

Surakarta and Dokjakarta, more commonly 
called Solo and Djokja, where these courts are 
situated. are the capitals of the two Middle 
States of Java. The rulers of these provinces 
were the last to yield to the oversea usurpers, and, 
as tributary princes enjoying a “ protected and 
controlled independence,’ accept an “ advisory 
elder brother,” in the person of a Dutch Resident, 
who sits at their sovereign elbows and by “ sug- 
gestions ” rules their territories for the greater 
good of the natives and the Dutch exchequer. 
All the region around Djokja and Solo is classic 
ground, and the oldest Javanese myths and 
legends, the earliest traditions of native life, have 
their locale hereabouts. As a result, Djokja and 
Solo have been the least affected by contact 
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with Western methods, and here Javanese life 
has remained virtually unchanged. 

Nevertheless, not one traveller out of a hun- 
dred visiting Java thinks of making the journey 
to the capitals of these old provinces. Indeed, 
British tourists to Java are not numerous at the 
best of times. This is a pity, for this enchanting 
island, rightly termed the ‘‘Garden of the 
East,” has many attractions to offer. Those 
who do make the journey appear to be content 
with staying a day or two at Batavia or Sura- 
baya, its principal ports. Here they inspect 
the picturesque native quarters, indulge in 
excursions to the wonderful ruins of ancient 
Hindu temples, or perhaps 
ascend a volcano or two. With 
these latter Java would appear 
to be particularly well supplied, 
seeing that it possesses no fewer 
than forty, of which thirty are 
said to be still active. 

To see Java, to understand 
something of its old-world 
romance and charm, one must 
get away from the coast towns 
into the heart of the country, 
to Djokja and Solo, both of 
which can now be reached in 
fifteen to eighteen hours by 
rail from Batavia. Here one 
reaches the heart of native 
Java more nearly than any- 
where else on the island. 

It is in the kratons, as the 
palace grounds are called, of 
these old capitals that Javanese 
manners and customs can best 
be seen. Here strange and 
wonderful ceremonies are con- 
tinually being held—spectacles 
the like of which can be seen 
nowhere else. The least excuse 
is sufficient for the Susushan 
or the Sultan to indulge their 
whims in’ a parade and show 
in which their numerous troops 
and retainers take part. Coro- 
nations, Royal birthdays, and 
the garebeg feasts are all cele- 
brated with much pomp and 
grandeur. 

To better understand these 
ceremonies some reference to 
the native rulers and_ their 
wonderful courts is necessary. 
To give them their official titles 
would occupy a page of this 
magazine. The present Susu- 
shan of Solo is Hamangku 


Buwono, which means, modestly enough, 
“Ruler of the World.’’ His kraton, in which he 
resides, is virtually a walled town, with many 
gates and streets and open spaces. Here are 
situated not only the palaces proper, with the 
quarters assigned to the Imperial and Royal 
families, but also the dwellings of the court digni- 
taries, servants, and hangers-on. Indeed, within 
this remarkable enclosure, which reminds one 
of the Forbidden City of Peking, dwell no fewer 
than ten thousand of the Sultan’s subjects, all 
directly connected with his household. Within 
its precincts is a large house of prayer, the gilt 
cupola of which can be seen from afar, and quar- 
ters for the officiating clergy, for the 
Imperial goldsmiths and silversmiths, 
carpenters, masons, armourers, wood- 
carvers, musicians, and others, not 
forgetting the kampong or quarters of 
His Majesty’s trumpeters. Old pieces 
of ordnance are to be seen in different 
places, mounted and unmounted, the 
most famous being the Kyahi Satoni, 
an old cannon held in great reverence 
by the people, as it is supposed to be 
inhabited by a spirit which cautions 
the Susushan against dangers threaten- 


ing him. 
The court of Paku Buwono—which 
means “ Pivot of the World” —at 


Djokja is said to be more conserva- 
tive than that of Solo, his brother 
monarch having gone to the length 
of sending three of his sons abroad 


The arrival of the Dutch Resident, with 
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for their education. Certainly the ceremonies 
that take place at Djokja are more elaborate 
and picturesque than those of Solo. More- 
over, the Sultan’s kraton is larger and finer 
than that of his neighbour. It covers a 
square mile in area, is situated right in the 
heart of the city, and is surrounded by a wall 
some twelve feet in height and fifteen feet in 
thickness, built over two hundred years ago. 
Like the kraton at Solo, it is dominated by a 
Dutch fort, so situated that the whole of the 
ground is covered by the guns of the fortress, 
from which it would appear that the Dutch are 
taking no risks. In the kraton at Djokja dwell 
no fewer than fifteen thousand people, all sub- 
jects of the Sultan. Here are palaces, gardens, 
official buildings and temples, as well as streets, 
shops, bazaars, and a great open plain. 

It is said of the Sultan of Djokja that he has 
nine hundred and ninety-nine wives, one hun- 
dred and fifty state carriages, a stud of huge 
Burmese elephants, and a hundred fighting 
cocks. This, of course, is an exaggeration, 
though it is true tha: he has many wives, a host 
of carriages, some elephants, and a number of 
fighting cocks. By ancient Javanese law, which 
the Sultan rigorously follows, he has one chief 
lady consort, known as the Raéu, or Sul- 
tana, and eight legal wives of the first 
rank. In addition to these there are 
twenty-four wives of the second rank, 
and another twenty young girls who 
may be described as aspiring wives. The 
total number of his female servants is one 


bis escort, to witness one of the festivals. 


hundred and twenty-five. When they are on duty, 
as on all festive occasions, they wear the “ knife 
of service ’’—the kris, or native dagger—in the 
side of their belts. Their dress on such occasions, 
too, is indicative of their position, the wives of 
the first rank being gowned in the most gorgeous 
of silks and satins and covered in jewels and 
diamonds. 

The male retainers would appear to be endless, 
and to enumerate them in full, the offices they 
hold, and their quaint duties would fill a book. 
First come the bedoys, of which there are fifty, 
all of noble birth. Their task is to wait upon 
the Sultan, see to his clothes, and look after the 
wants of his immediate guests. On certain 
festival occasions they also act as dancers, when 
they appear in thé guise of women in antique 
dress. Besides the bedoys there are the pootros, 
to the number of forty, who prepare the smoking 
utensils of the Sultan and also look after the 
food supplied to the guests. Then follow the 
fifty orderlies and the court officials of low birth, 
among whom are the cup-bearers, the chair- 
guards, lamp-lighters, and equerries, as well as 
an army of actors, musicians, and dancers. 

At the court the strictest etiquette is observed. 
For instance, every Javanese of lower rank than 
the Sultan himself, including 
his own sons and his brothers, 
must squat on the floor in his 
presence and creep from point 
to point. This universal 
wriggling of old and young, 
rich and poor, great and small, 
on the long stone floors of the 
kraton halls creates an extra- 
ordinary impression upon the 
minds of Westerners. 

When this “ Regent of the 
World” and “ Vice-regent of 
the Almighty,” as his titles 
translate, goes on a journey or 
makes a call he is accompanied 
by hundreds of his retainers, 
most elaborately garbed, mak- 
ing a procession hike a trans- 
formation scene in a panto- 
mime. Nevertheless, everything 
is conducted in strict accord- 
ance with the rules of the court, 
everyone occupying a position 
according to his rank and 
station. For instance, no fewer 
than twenty different kinds of 
pajongs belong to this single 
court — pajongs being the flat 
umbrellas that are the oldest 
insignia of Royalty in the East. 
From the Sultan’s own golden 
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Spectators along the route. 


pajong, with orange border, the gold-bordered pajong of the Crown 
Prince and the white pajongs of the Sultanas and their children, 
down to the green, red, pink, blue, and black pajongs of the lesser 
officials and nobles, all pajongs are exactly ordered by court heraldry. 
The, pajong, in fact, is the definite symbol of rank—a visiting-card, 
as it were, that announces its owner's position and standing from 
afar. 


The time to visit Djokja is during one of the great garebeg festivals, 
when a spectacle may be witnessed which for Oriental pomp and 
grandeur and startling effect has certainly no equal. Here it should 


The band of one of the crack regiments 
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be explained that the Javanese are followers 
of the Prophet, and the three great Moham- 
| medan feasts are celebrated by them with much 
animation and rejoicing both at Solo and Djokja. 
That known as the garebeg pousa, marking the 


Some of the regiments wear very strange uniforms. 


end of the month of fasting, is undoubtedly the 
more elaborate. It cannot be said, however, 
that the Javanese strictly observe the Mohamme- 
dan vews, as they certainly do not fast during 
Ramadan, leaving that to their priests. 

This remarkable festival, like 
all the others, is held in the kraton 
grounds, and Europeans anxious 
to witness it must obtain the 
requisite permission from their 
various consuls. Furthermore, the 
etiquette of the cous requires 
that they shall attend in evening 
dress. When our series of photo- 
graphs, illustrative of the last big 
garebeg at Djokja, was taken, 
two American travellers were 
turned away, much to their 
disgust and indignation, because 
they appeared in white duck. 
Having secured the necessary 
permit, the next procedure is to 
assemble at the Resident’s house 
between nine and ten o’clock in 
the morning. Here one meets 
the various Dutch officials, all in 
evening dress, except the officers 
of the garrison, who must appear 
in full uniform. In addition to 
these there are also the chiefs of 
the Chinese and Japanese com- 
munities, and the rule here is that 
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= they wear their own national garments. Presently 
a two envoys from the Sultan arrive, announcing 
Si that His Majesty is ready. Until recently they 
a were always followed by a couple of court 
a) carriages to convey the Resident and his suite 
a) 
—_ 


= A very odd corps—they are dressed in black, wear ancient top-hats, have their feet bare, and carry banners! 


to the palace, but now the journey is made in the 
Resident’s own motor-car, the visitors bringing 
up the rear in their own vehicles. Immediately 
behind the Resident’s motor follow a bodyguard 
of mounted Dutch troops. 


The Sultan's personal bodyguard. 
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On the great plain in front of the palace the 
procession is received with a tremendous noise, 
proceeding from the drummers, pipers, and trum- 
peters of the Sultan’s troops, whose officers and 
ensigns salute, lowering swords and colours. 
The scene that suddenly bursts into view as the 
great plain is traversed is one never to be for- 
gotten. The roadway is lined on either side 
with troops dressed in the most fantastic of 
uniforms. Immediately behind them are thou- 
sands of madly-cheering natives, while the most 
gorgeously-coloured of banners wave to and fro 
in the bright Eastern sun. Only an Oriental . 
mind, with a taste for the dramatic and the 
sensational, could conceive and bring into being 
such a startling picture. 

The uniforms of the troops almost baffle 
description. A theatrical costumier, seeking 
originality and effect, would find much interesting 
material at Djokja. There are uniforms of 
every shade and colour—black, white, blue, pink, 
and green—uniforms made up of several colours, 
striped uniforms, and uniforms enriched with 
gold lace and other trimmings. There is no 
definite style so far as cut and finish are concerned. 
Some take the form of tightly-fitting tunics, 


| Minor Sultans, under their State umbrellas, 
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= Striped like zebras, 


The ‘* Life-Saving Corps"—No one seems to know the reason for the title. 
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others possess a distinct Western cut, while 
other warriors again wear loose-fitting gowns, 
reminding one of a lady's tea-gown., Some of the 
uniforms are plain, while others are adorned 
with lavish trimmings of bright colours. Some 
wear short white aprons, while others appear 
partly in civilian attire and partly in military 
uniform. Every conceivable style and make- 
up is represented. Many of the soldiers are in 


armed with long pikes, others with lances, and 
again others with old muskets with long barrels 
and still longer bayonets. The variegated uni- 
forms of the soldiers, the flash of their weapons, 
and the many banners and streamers of the 
lances produce, in the bright Eastern sun, a veri- 
table kaleidoscope of dazzling colours, making 
a picture that cannot fail to leave an indelible 
impression upon the mind, because of its startling 


The temple where the foad 1s blessed by the priests. 


their bare feet, while others wear elaborate 
gaiters and shoes, and some have great top- 
boots, reaching well above the knee. 

Their headgear is equally varied. Some wear 
tall hats, resembling the conventional topper ; 
others favour brimless hats like fezzes, of various 
colours. ‘Then there are conical-shaped hats 
and queer-looking helmets with quaint, turned- 
up sides. The headgear of the Sultan’s own 
bodyguard is a highly-emlellished pyramidical- 
shaped hat with a wide brim in front and two 
laps that fall down over the ears. So far as the 
weapons are concerned, they are about as varied 
and wonderful as the uniforms, Some are 


effect, its novelty, and its Oriental quaintness 
and splendour. 

Arriving at the palace gates, we notice how 
the waringen trees have been clipped and trained 
to the shape of colossal umbrellas—the badge of 
Royalty. Here the Resident alights and an 
envoy steps forward and holds a golden sunshade 
over his head. He is welcomed by three princes 
of the blood, and then, a little distance farther 
on, by the Crown Prince, who offers him his 
arm to lead him into the Royal presence, while 
in the reception hall an orchestra vigorously 
attacks the Dutch national hymn and a melodious 
greeting is given by native musical instruments, 
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unless it happens to be a Friday, when these may 
not be touched. 

At the entrance to the throne-room the Crown 
Prince crouches down with his brother princes, 
and the Resident, advancing, is met by his 
Imperial and Royal host, who shakes hands with 
him and the other authorities, bows to the throng 
and guests behind, and takes him to a chair on his 
left, the commander of the garrison, the Dutch 
officials, officers, and visitors unconnected with 
the Civil Service and army, being seated still 
farther to the left, according to rank and degree, 
while the heir-presumptive, brothers, and uncles 
of the reigning Prince are placed on his right. 
Indeed, every move and action is expressive of 
the scrupulous etiquette rigidly observed at this 
remarkable court. 

Naturally, Residents acquainted with the 
formalities governing all court ceremonies 
carefully observe them, though occasionally 
they unwittingly break them. A well-known 
Dutch Resident was once guilty of such an error. 
In the course of conversation with one of the 
Sultans he suddenly inquired how many children 
he had. This was a distinct breach of court 
etiquette, which forbids one to change a subject 
too abruptly or to refer to a native gentleman’s 
domestic affairs unless they are mentioned by 
himself. The Sultan turned gravely to the 
nearest of his dependents crouching on the 
ground, and gave the order: ‘‘ Send someone 


The Sultan (on extreme left) with the 


to the women’s quarters to inquire how many 
children I have got.” The man spoken to 
repeated the question to the next in rank, and that 
one to the next to him, and so it went on to the 
last of the row at the back, who rose and dis- 
appeared. In due course he returned, crouched 

in his appointed place, 

and imparted the desired 


One of the great 


THE NATIVE 


principal Court officials, 


information to the man in front 
of him, who conveyed it to the 
next, and so on until it reached 
the Sultan, who then replied; “ I 
have great pleasure in letting you 
know that the number of my 
children is eighty-five.’ The 
abashed official then retired, and, 


towers of rice in the food procession. 
Vol. xxxv.—23. 
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taking the lesson to heart, became in time a 
Resident of high standing, known for his perfect 
knowledge of native ceremonial. 

After sitting down and exchanging compli- 
ments, the next ceremony is the salutation of 
the Sultan’s spouse, for which purpose the 
Resident, arm-in-arm with his Highness and 
accompanied by the commander of the garrison 
and the Assistant Resident, betakes himself to 
her Highness’s reception-room. They soon 
return, and then, moving to a covered terrace 
near the plain, there is a grand review of the 
kraton troops, who march past, the officers 
rivalling one another in ¢andakking—that is, in 
the exquisite performance of dancing steps 
forward and backward, poising their arms, 
squirming, and wriggling in remarkable postures. 

The Sultan’s army is about fifteen hundred 
strong. It is divided into numerous regiments, 
all possessing a distinctive dress. At the head 
of each regiment is a colonel, and each corps has 
its own flag. To a military critic it seems 
strange to find a ruler maintaining a cavalry 
regiment without horses. The corps is properly 
equipped so far as accoutrements are concerned, 
and carries lances, but does not possess a single 
horse. A crack corps is the Sultan’s private 
bodyguard, whose dress is both quaint and 
picturesque. Another remarkable regiment 
1s the “ Life-Saving Corps,” though why it 
is so named no one seems to know. 

After the parade comes the blessing of the 
food. Commodities, consisting of rice, cakes, 
fruits, and drinks, are carried with much 
pomp to the temple, where they are received 
and blessed by the priests. These processions 
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are very striking. The rice is packed in gigantic 
cones, ornamented at the top with fruit. The 
cones tower from six to ten feet and more in 
height, and are very weighty. The platforms 
on which they rest are placed across two long 
poles, and these are gripped by twenty or more 
men and raised across their shoulders, and in 
this fashion the rice-cone is conveyed to the 
temple. An official walks on either side with a 
long pole, by which the edifice is kept steady. 
The quantity of food taken to the temple 
during this single ceremony is enormous. 
After it has been blessed it is distributed 
among the people according to their rank. 
As they receive it so they settle down to 
consume their meal, and the grounds of the 
palace soon resemble a great picnic scene. 
Before this takes place, however, the Sultan, 
immediately after the parade. wends his way 


fired from the fortress. Now follows an official 
dinner, at which twelve official toasts are 
proposed. 

Strictly speaking, the great ceremony is now 
at an end, though the visitor will find much of 
interest in the varied and wonderful amuse- 
ments that follow. Not least among these are 
the native dances. Indeed, dancing as_per- 
fected in the kratons of Djokja and Solo can be 
seen nowhere else. The court dancers, srimpis 
and bedoys, are chosen from among the relatives 
of the reigning princes, with the exception of 
their sons and daughters. The scrimpt dances 
are always performed by girls, of which the 
corps de ballet of the Sultan of Djokja numbers 
thirty or forty, all between thirteen and seven- 
teen years of age. The bedoyo dances can be 
performed either by girls or boys in female 
dress corresponding with the characters assigned 


After the festival—Spectators waiting for the train to take them back home, 


back to the official dwelling of the representative 
of the Dutch Government. He is followed by a 
retinue of officials and servants, and his two sons 
walk on either side of him. Then come the 
court officials, in the most varied and elaborate 
costumes. Among them one notices the bearers 
of tue golden spittoon and betel-box, as well as 
an elaborately gold-chased casket containing a 
changeof raiment forthe Sultan. Arriving at the 
dwell.ng, a salute of nineteen minute-g) i 


to them. They do not dance in the European 
sense of the word; their movements are slow 
and stately, representing, by the attitude of the 
upper part of the body and by the twisting of 
arms and fingers in conformity to well-defined 
rules, the emotions of the personages they 
represent. It is remarkable to note the graceful 
gestures of these slim, lithe figures, in rich, 
fantastic costumes, as they illustrate the legends 
and tales of their Isle Delicious. 


The 
Story of My Chinese God. 


By ROBERT BANKS, late of the P. and O. Company’s Service. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON. 


The Author’s hobby was the collection of Chinese and Japanese curios, and whilst on the China 

station he attempted to gain possession of a particularly fine god which he saw in a joss-house. 

What happened subsequently he here relates, including the strange manner in which he finally 
obtained the idol when it was apparently lost to him for ever. 


vy ALWAYS had a great liking for 
ACT PAYA! curios and rare objects, even as a 
a | A youngster, so that when I joined the 
2 Gal P. and O. service as a steward I 
~ — found many opportunities for pur- 
suing my hobby and making a fair amount of 
money for myself into the bargain. 

In the course of my voyages between England 
and the Far East I had secured and disposed of 
many good specimens of nearly every kind of 
native art, especially carvings in wood and ivory 5 
but when, after a time, I was ordered to remain 
for a period at a Chinese station of the company 
I found myself right in the heart of a district 
which abounds with the quaintest and most 
beautiful objects imaginable. In this congenial 
soil my hobby grew upon me until it became a 
perfect mania, and I soon got to be recognized, 
amongst the natives and Chinese labourers who 
were employed in connection with our vessels, 
as a ready market for good Japanese and Chinese 
curios of all descriptions. 

Like other nations, the Chinese fill their temples 
with the best specimens of their arts, and some 
of the idols are really remarkable examples of 
skill and workmanship. These, however, are 
naturally very difficult to obtain, and your life 
would pay the penalty if you were caught, or 
even suspected of, removing their deities. 

It was through one of these gods that I nearly 
lost my life, and sustained an injury which took 
two years to repair, and which will never cease 
to remind me of the adventure so long as cold 
or changeable weather exists. 

It happened in the early part of 1888, when I 
was at Woosung, near Shanghai, as chief steward 
on board the P. and O. steamship Java. The 
weather was piercingly cold, and those who could 
avoid it did not often show their noses outside 
the cabins and lobbies. The morning before we 
were to sail for Swatow I went on deck to have a 
smoke and watch the loading of the last part of 
our cargo. Tyongphong, our Chinese steve- 
dore, caught sight of me idly looking on at his 
work, and, coming forward, he began to tell me 


of a Shanghai report that there had been trouble 
and fighting at Swatow, the port for which we 
were bound. The converted Christian Chinese, 
he said, had been playfully wrecking the temples 
and destroying the gods of the heathen idol 
worshippers. ‘‘ Me coming with ship,” he said, 
“and if all lightee me gettee you some nicee 
gods.” He had done me good service before, 
and had a fair idea of the colour of my money 
from past experience, so that he was eager to 
help me now. 

The old Java made only an indifferent passage, 
for we met with adverse winds and heavy seas, 
but she eventually arrived safe and sound at 
Swatow. 

No sooner was it possible to leave the ship 
than I obtained the captain's permit for myself 
and Tyongphong and started for the shore. 

When we had landed the Chinaman made 
inquiries, and was assured that the Shanghai news 
was correct, and that several temples and joss- 
houses had been wrecked during the disturbances. 

This information was quite good enough for 
me, and I accordingly tried to engage a convey- 
ance to take us inland. The prices asked seemed 
ruinous, and as it was very cold we decided that 
it would be just as well to walk. 

We had not got far when it became evident 
that my English dress was creating bad feeling 
amongst the small army of Chinese who were 
following us, but nevertheless we took no notice 
and kept on our way. 

We walked steadily on until we were about 
twelve miles from the shore. ‘The attitude of 
the crowd behind became more menacing every 
moment, and presently I saw that I was only 
risking my life by going farther. It took all the 
persuasive powers of Tvongphong to prevent the 
villainous-looking rascals who were following us 
about like a swarm of bees from attacking me. 
One fellow began pulling my clothes about and 
generally overhauling me, and, stupid-like, I let 
my temper get the better of me and knocked the 
scoundrel down. The fat was in the fire then, 
and no mistake! It was only after a severe 
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struggle that, with the heroic assistance of my 
Chinese friend, I managed to escape from the 
enraged crowd. 

Tyongphong suggested that we should get 
back to the ship again as rapidly as possible 
by another route, and I was not slow to consent. 
After a few miles’ walk without any hostile signs 
from the Chinese, my eagerness to reach the ship 
disappeared, and the sight of some ruined joss- 
houses quickly mace me forget everything but 
curio-hunting. My Chinese friend and I were 
soon busy bargaining for carvings and other loot 
from the temples. One partly-destroyed joss- 
house presently attracted my attention, and a 
really splendid carved image which I saw exposed 
through the broken walls caused me to hurry 
towards the spot. I elbowed my way through a 
crowd of Chinese, closely followed by Tyong- 
phong. I noticed as I moved that these 
people were by no means pleased at my in- 
trusion, A nearer sight of the image gave me a 
wild desire to possess it, and I turned to my 
Chinese friend and said, excitedly, ‘ Get me that 
god!” at the same time holding a sovereign 
before his eyes. 


“I let my temper get the better of 


The action had evidently been noticed by the 
crowd, for hostile murmurs arose. Suddenly 
I felt a blow on my left hand, which was 
resting on my hip, and a sharp pain in my 
hand and back. Looking down, I saw that 
one of the Chinamen had driven a long spike 
or rude dagger clean through my hand and into 
my back. The danger was all the more apparent 
when I saw that the gigantic rufian who had 
wounded me stood calmly by without making 
any attempt to escape. 

Quicker than I can write it a hundred hands 
were uplifted to strike me down, and I little 
thought I should see the old Java again, much 
less return to England. Tyongphong shouted 
one word to me—‘ Run!”—and I scarcely 
needed a second hint to try to escape at all costs. 
Plunging desperately into the crowd, I scattered 
them right and left, and my flight was so sudden 
and my rush so fierce that I got to the fringe of 
the mob before they realized what I was doing. 
Tyongphong was close at my heels, and together 
we pegged away, gradually leaving the howling 
throng behind. So great was the tension of my 
feelings at the time that I had forgotten to 
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me and knocked the scoundrel down." 


extract the knife from my hand, and it was only 
when we were at a safe distance that we stopped 
for this purpose. Tyongphong told me that the 
last man to give up the chase was the rufhan 
who had stabbed me. He had pursued us with 
dogged persistence, loudly calling to us to give 
him back his knife! This has since struck me 
as decidedly humorous. For a man boldly to 
request the return of a weapon with which he 
has endeavoured to murder you requires a more 
than ordinary amount of assurance. 

We reached the ship's side again in safety, 
and the first man to greet me was the quarter- 
master. He seemed to doubt if I was myself or 
a spirit, for the news of my murder had already 
reached the ship, and a search-party had been 
selected to go inland in the morning to recover 
my body and gain particulars of my death. 

The excitement of the ordeal had now passed, 
and with quieter feelings came excruciating pain, 
for the cold had got hold of my wounded hand 
and side. 

After having had my wounds bandaged I went 
to my bunk, drank a stiff glass of whisky, and 
prepared to sleep. Sleep, however, refused to 


come to me, and what with the pain, the past 
excitement, and an overmastering desire to 
become possessed of that god I had seen, my 
brain would not remain quiet. 

My recovery was slow, and over a year passed 
before I had more than partial use of my hand, 
but I never lost my mad desire to gain possession 
of that Chinese idol I had seen for a few minutes 
through the ruined wall of the joss-house 

When I resigned from the P. and O. service a 
year or so afterwards, one of the last things I did 
was to give some gold to the Chinese stevedore 
who had been my companion in the adventure 
which so nearly cost me my life, and leave in- 
structions with him to obtain that idol if ever it 
should be possible. 

Some two years after my return to London I 
received a wire from a fellow-steward who hid 
known me in the China Seas, asking me to come 
to the docks, as he had a good curio fur me. As 
T had been engaged in the importation and szle 
of valuable Japanese and Chinese curios since 
my return, I went off at once io the docks and 
met my friend. 

“Come down to the storeroom,” he said, after 
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greeting me, and, leading the way, 
he took me toa corner where stood 
something covered with a white 
cloth. “ How is that ?” he said, 
whipping off the cover, and, tomy 
joy and surprise, I found myself 
face to face with the identical 
Chinese god which had so nearly 
cost me my life! 

There is little else to tell. The 
idol was recognized as exception- 
ally fine in every detail. It formed 
part of the stage furniture in a 
well-known play for some time, 
and, while on exhibition at the 
Northumberland Hotel, London, 
was purchased for one hundred 
and seventy pounds by a wealthy 
collector. Thus ended my ac- 


“4 turned to my Chinese friend and said, excitedly, ‘Get me that god!" at the quaintance with the most remark- 
same time holding a sovereign before his eyes. able curio in my collection, 
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HERMIT. 


A fine moose head. 


In this article the well-known sporting writer describes a memorable moose-hunting trip in the 
Canadian wilds, in the course of which he came across a curious character who, forsaking the world 
of civilization, had made his home in the depths of the forest. 


T was mid-October—the height .of the 
season for the great moose of the 
Canadian forest—and our camp was 


f, 
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shores of Lady Evelyn Lake, which, 
fed by the Montreal River and other innumerable 
streams of less importance, lies within what is 
now known as the “‘ Temagami Forest Reserve.” 

In the days of which I speak this vast area of 
primeval, !ake-spangled forest-land was practi- 
cally unexplored, for it had not been brought 


| pitched on the beautifully-wooded™ 


within reach of civilization by railway or motor- 
car, and with the exception of a few trappers, 
Indians, and enterprising big-game hunters, 
the forest-trails were unbeaten by human feet. 
The site of our camp was beautiful in the 
extreme, Though the days were still delightfully 
warm and sunny, the nights had a decided chill 
with them, and Queen Autumn, with her magic 
brush, had already tinted the maple-trees and 
under-covert with russet, gold, and crimson. 
Pitched under a natural bower formed by the 
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‘A moose-bunters’ camp. 


far-spreading branches of a clump of giant pines, 
our tent commanded a charming view of the 
placid little lake, upon the mirror-like surface of 
which were to be seen many different kinds of 
water-fowl. 

The camp-fire of crackling tamarack logs 
glowed cheerily on the margin of a bubbling trout 
stream, wherein were moored the little flotilla of 
canoes which had carried ourselves and a couple 
of Ojibway Indian guides, the hunting and 
fishing outfit, provisions, pots and pans, 
tents, and the hundred-and-one divers and 
sundry articles necessary to the comfort of 
civilized sportsmen. 

For several days we had paddled leisurely up 
the majestic Montreal River, carrying the frail 
craft over many a portage to escape rapids and 
falls or to get from one waterway to another, 
overland. We passed the tumbling Matawabika 
Falls, and so on through the long, island-studded 
arm or channel of water which runs from Mon- 
treal River into Lady Evelyn Lake, world-famous 
for its scenic beauty. 

Our little expedition consisted of Charlie True, 
a young Bostonian and very keen fisherman ; 
Jack Burton, who hailed from Toronto ; Henry 
Clifton, of Quebec ; myself; and the two Indian 
guides before mentioned. At the period of 
which I write, moose and caribou were by no 
means scarce in the district, while that grand 
representative of the great red-deer family, the 
wapiti, although not found in any great number 
in the immediate vicinity, was plentiful enough a 
little south of Lake Temagami. All this has now 
been altered, however, and from inveterate 
persecution and slaughter at the hands of the 


arch-enemy, man, these magnificent species of the 
fauna of North America must have become well- 
nigh extinct in the Temagami territory, which, 
thanks to a railway, steamboats, motor-craft, 
hotels, camping-clubs—and, of course, adver- 
tising—has become quite a fashionable holiday 
resort within the last two or three years. 

But let us return to our camp on the shores of 
Lady Evelyn Lake. 

Burton and I were discussing guns in the 
welcome warmth of the shed by the blazing logs, 
and Clifton was busily engaged in the preparation 
of a mixed-game stew, when Charlie True paddled 
into the creek, having spent the afternoon fishing 
for the big grey trout which inhabit the lake. 

“ Well, Charlie ! What sport have you had?” 
I inquired, as the youngster stepped ashore with 
a string of splendid trout and little-mouthed bass. 

“Pretty fair!” he replied. ‘‘ But I saw the 
biggest bull-moose in the lake this afternoon that 
ever I set eyes on! He looked as big as a dray- 
horse—must have stood eighteen hands at least 
—and carried a magnificent head to boot.” 

“Why the dickens didn’t you shoot him?” 
asked Jack Burton. 

“Couldn't very well drop a big moose with an 
eight-ounce spinning-rod, or even a squirrel, for 
that matter,’ replied the angler, laughingly, as 
he commenced preparing his catch for the frying- 
pan. ‘“ But I tell you I viewed the great beast 
right enough,” he added, ‘‘ and I'll be after him 
to-morrow evening, you bet.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered than across 
the now-darkling waters of the lake came the 
distant but unmistakable roaring, or—as English 
sportsmen have it—‘ belling” of a bull-moose. 
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[t is a weird challenge from the heart of the forest 
wilds, which sends the blood of the big-game 
hunter coursing through veins and _ arteries, 
while his trigger-finger throbs in unison. But the 

laintive cry of a solitary loon far out on the 

ke heralded the advent of the moon— mere 
silver crescent—and even were she in her fullest 
phase no one but an inexperienced sportsman or 
woodcraftsman would attempt to hunt the moose 
by night. 

Long after our companions had turned in to 
sleep on sweet-scented, springy couches of spruce- 
boughs True and I sat smoking and yarning over 
the camp-fire. The pine-scented air was cool and 
refreshing, for Lady Evelyn Lake lies at an 
altitude well over a thousand feet above sea-level, 
and so clear and free from humidity was the 
atmosphere on that glorious autumnal night 
that the “dip, dip” of the paddle of Boowin, 
one of the Indian guides, who had crossed the 
lake to pay a visit to a trapper friend, was 
distinctly heard while he was yet a good mile 
away from camp. 

Temagami is a land of deep waters and many 
echoes, and every sound bounds and rebounds 
from the pine-fringed shores of her numberless 
lakes. Every now 
and again the 
splash of a leaping 
fish, or the sharp 
“ yap-yap” of a 
marauding wolf, 
came to us over 
the peaceful 
waters, mingled 
with the eternal 
melody of the 
fern-fringed 
stream which ran 
at our feet. 

“What about 
the big bull-moose 
you saw to-day, 
Charlie?” L asked 
of my companion, 
who was busy 
shaving a plug of 
tobacco with his 
hunting-knife. 

“Well, he was 
there right 
enough, and if I’d 
only had a rifle in the canoe I might have got 
him, for he was within four hundred yards, broad- 
side on. I tell you what—you and I will take 
Boowin with us to-morrow evening and try for 
the beast. Boowin is reckoned one of the finest 
callers in the province.” 

I suggested that during the mating season the 


bull-moose has a habit of travelling long distances 
in a very short space of time, but the youngster 
would not listen to me for a moment, and declared 
that he had the monarch of the forest fairly 
* bottled.” 

“The only thing I am afraid of,” he said, “ is 
that Jack Burton may have fudged my informa- 
tion and will try and get a shot at my moose by 
* still-hunting.’ ” 

I could not help smiling at the youngster’s 
somewlat naive remark anent what he was 
pleased to call “his” moose. But I refrained 
from commenting upon it, for I knew that 
Burton and Harry Clifton had already made 
arrangements to embark for Willow Lake and 
the neighbouring streams after speckled trout 
on the morrow. 

Being free myself, I agreed to accompany 
True on his moose-calling expedition next 
evening. Then I bade him “ good night,” and 
lay down on my primitive bed of boughs to 
enjoy that dreamless and refreshing sleep which 
comes only to those who dwell in the open air 
amongst pine-clad_ highlands. 

“Rise with the sun” is the backwoodsman’s 
motto, and ere the morning flight of the fowl 


“Calling” for moose. 


inhabiting the lake was over, the huge frying-pan 
was “sizzling” merrily over the camp-fire. 
Breakfast finished, my companions went their 
several ways, True to shoot ruffled grouse with 
which to replenish the larder, while Burton and 
Clifton, accompanied by one of the Indians, who 
was to act the dual part of henchman and guide, 
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embarked in the big birch-bark canoe to explore 
Willow Lake. 

“T’ll return in time to go after the big bull,” 
were True’s parting words as he plunged into the 
dense forest, leaving me in solitary state to cope 
with a whole pile of sadly-neglected correspond- 
ence which was to be sent to the nearest Hudson 
Bay Company's post next day. 

True to his word, Charlie, laden with grouse, 
squirrels, wild duck, etc., returned to camp 
shortly after midday, and having devoured a 
meal of such proportions as would have put an 
English navvy to the blush, he declared that it 
was quite time to paddle across the lake to find 
a suitable spot in which to wait up for the big 
bull-moose. 

To be perfectly candid, I did not for one 
moment expect to find him after so long a lapse 
of time, for as already mentioned these giant 
deer will frequently travel considerable distances 
in a single night during the breeding season. 
However, I never believe in damping the sporting 
ardour of the tyro, and therefore deemed it wise 
to hold my peace. But Boowin, the Ojibway 
guide, who, having hunted the moose from boy- 
hood, had forgotten far more than we ever learned 
anent the habits and habitats of the monarch of 
the Canadian forest, had first to be consulted. 

We found the Indian busy in the fashioning of 
a beautiful little box or casket from the quills of 
a porcupine which he had killed the preceding day. 
Fenimore Cooper’s noble Red Indian, brave in 
eagle and wild turkey plumes, war-paint, and 
tichly-beaded robes and moccasins of dressed 
deer-skin, has become a being of the past. To-day 
we see him rigged out in greasy, ill-fitting “ store- 
slops,” which as little become him as does the 
holiday or ‘“‘ Sunday-go-to-meeting " garb of an 
English rustic. Nevertheless, he is still a son of 
the prairie and forest, and his knowledge of wood- 
craft, of birds, beasts, fishes, medicinal and 
edible plants, fungi, roots, and trees is little short 
of marvellous. 

“The wind is good for calling moose, ugh! 
But no good calling him till sun drop behind the 
hills. Plenty time, plenty time, ugh!” grunted 


* Boowin, getting to work on the casket once more. 


Charlie went off in dudgeon and a canoe, to 
spin for bass out on the lake, while I sat down to 
do a little more scribbling. At length the time 
came to set out on the moose-calling mission. 
True—who, by the way, had succeeded in cap- 
turing but one small fish—laid his heavy Win- 
chester repeating-rifle, and a sufficient quantity of 
ammunition to have stocked a magazine, on the 
floor of the canoe, and I followed suit with 
a 500 express Greener, while Boowin, who 
carried only a harmless-looking birch-bark horn 
about two feet in length, pushed off from a 


shelving piece of beach and with long, rhythmical 
strokes of the paddle sent the frail craft bounding 
over the little wavelets, crooning a weird hunting- 
song as he paddled. Several large companies of 
wild-fowl, including geese, mallard, canvas-backs, 
pochard, shoveller-ducks, and the beautiful little 
blue-wing teal, were passed during the passage of 
the lake, which was some five miles broad from 
shore to shore, while high up in the cloudless 
heavens soared a pair of eagles, watching for the 
fowl to take wing. Then the great birds of prey 
would “stoop” like bolts from the blue, and 
each bear off a fat goose or mallard to their rocky 
fastness amongst the neighbouring hills. 

“Tis good to see two eagles together ; they 
bring good hunting, ugh!” quoth Boowin, gazing 
upwards. 

After threading a cluster of picturesque islands 
dotted about the centre of the lake, we had clear 
water before us, and indicating a point on the 
eastern shore True told us that was the place 
where he had scen the big moose. ‘‘ No more 
talking or smoking,” was now the order, for we 
were rapidly approaching the shore, and although 
there was but small chance of the smell of 
tobacco being carried to the woods beyond, the 
wind being dead ahead, it is bad sportsmanship 
to smoke when hunting, and, as mentioned else- 
where, Temagami is the land of echoes wherein 
the human voice carries far and clear. Not a 
sound was to be heard on the forest-fringed lake 
but the monotonous “ dip, dip” of the paddles 
and the swirl of the canoe as she clove the water. 
A wondrous silence reigned over the forestland 
at this hour of the day, though in reality it 
teemed with furred and feathered life. A little 
later, with the sinking of the sun, the woods 
would echo with the harsh cries of blue jays, 
woodpeckers, grackles, and other winged denizens 
of the forest, seeking their roosts ; the far-ranging 
voice of the prowling timber-wolf ; the sharp bark 
of Reynard the fox; the hoarse, hound-like 
music of skeins of wild geese and the merry cackle 
of mallard passing high overhead to the bogs and 
mosses. All these and a thousand other sounds 
of life are heard in the wilderness ere darkness 
sets in. 

The nose of the canoe now grated upon the 
rocky shore of the lake, and Boowin proceeded to 
examine the margin of the water for “ spoor.” 
Suddenly he came to a halt and beckoned True 
and myself to approach. A_ balsam-fringed 
spring of water, trickling down from the con- 
tiguous woods to the lake, left a strip of oozy 
soil on either hand, and impressed on the surface 
of this were the foot-marks of many different 
kinds of animals and birds, amongst them the 
slot-prints of a moose. 

“ Big bull! Him come down to lake to drink 
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at dawn, ugh!” was the Indian’s terse ejacula- 
tion, as he spread out the index and second finger 
of his bony, copper-coloured hand, to illustrate 
the wide cleft of the moose’s slot or hoof, which 
is an infallible indication of a heavy deer. 

Boowin next commenced to scrutinize the 
foliage of a clump of red dog-wood. The moose 
had evidently been feeding upon the leaves and 
tender twigs of these and the surrounding 
foliage of spruce and birch trees. Carefully 
noting the slant of the little wind that was 
stirring by throwing a feather into the air and 
watching its drift, Boowin entered the forest as 
noisclessiy as a panther. Charlie and I followed 
in single file, picking our steps as quietly as 
possible, for, in the event of the big moose being 
still in the neighbourhood, he would have 
finished the afternoon sleep which his kind 
usually take between the hours of four and five 
o’clock and be now keenly on the qui vive 
for danger. Very soon we found ourselves on 
the edge of an extensive swamp, beyond which 
again stretched mile after mile of virgin forest- 
land and lake. 

“If I miss with my first shot, for Heaven’s 
sake let drive !”? whispered Charlie to me as we 
took up our stands amidst a clump of deciduous 
shrubs, from which a perfectly clear sight of any 
animal approaching from the swamp was 
obtainable, while we ourselves remained per- 
fectly ambushed. Nor was there any fear of the 
quarry scenting us, for the wind came directly 
down to our stand. 

True was obviously suffering from a_ severe 
attack of ‘‘ buck fever’—so much so, indeed, 
that I was doubtful whether he would fire at the 
quarry, even though it appeared within range. I 
had experienced the same complaint myself, and 
was therefore able to sympathize with the 
youngster. Now, truth to tell, it was, to say 
the least of it, rather unorthodox for two rifles 
to go moose-calling together. As matters turned 
out, however, perhaps it was as well that I 
accompanied Charlie ‘True on his maiden moose- 
hunt. 

Boowin kept us in suspense some little time, 
and the sun had well-nigh set ere he imitated the 
call of a female moose—a weird and uncanny 
sound between a deep moan and a bellow, thrice 
repeated, which echoed and re-echoed through 
the forest and must have carried a long distance. 
We listened anxiously and silently, but no 
Tresponse came to the call. After another lon 
wait of half an hour or so the melancholy soun 
again filled the woodlands. Several minutes 
elapsed, and then Boowin, who was standing a 
little apart from us, raised his hand to command 
silence. But, listen as I would, I could hear 
nothing. Suddenly, however, the breaking of 


twigs and a deep roaring noise came to my ears. 
Signalling True to be prepared I waited, with 
bated breath and thumping heart, for the moose 
to break into the open. The roaring and 
crashing through the undergrowth became more 
clearly audible every moment, until a huge head, 
crowned with a fine pair of palmated antlers, 
emerged from the forest, and next moment the 
biggest and darkest-coloured bull-moose I had 
ever seen broke covert. For the space of a few 
seconds the great beast stood nosing the air 
suspiciously, offering a splendid broadside shot 
at about three hu..dred and fifty yards’ range, 
but from the wobbling of the muzzle of True’s 
rifle I knew that the youngster was about to 
miss the finest shot that was ever likely to fall 
to his lot. 

The sharp report of the ‘‘ Winchester ” rang 
out, but, alas! the bullet went very wide of the 
mark, striking the ground a good foot behind 
the moose. Raising my rifle, I took a quick aim 
just behind the shoulder. Though I felt certain 
that the animal was hit, for I distinctly heard 
the thud of the bullet, he plunged into the dense 
forest as if untouched before I could get in a 
second barrel. 

“Bad, very bad! Moose hit, but get well 
very quick, ugh !”” grunted Boowin, disgustedly, 
while poor True looked so thoroughly sick and 
ashamed of himself that I had not the heart to 
“chip” him. Despite the fact that there was 
no blood-spoor to be seen in the tracks of the 
moose, I was by no means satisfied with Boowin’s 
statement to the effect that my shot had done 
little or no damage. In any case, although it 
was too late to attempt to follow up the spoor 
through the forest that night, I determined to 
try and do so single-handed next day. 

Notwithstanding our late return to camp, I 
was afloat next morning before the mist had 
lifted from the bosom of the lake, and by means 
of steady paddling reached the farther shore 
just as the sun was topping the summit of the 
eastern pinelands. It was not very difficult to 
trace the line taken by the wounded moose 
through the bush and brake of the forest, for the 
tender branches of the undergrowth were, in 
many places, beaten down by the passage of the 
cumbrous animal. 

Not for some little time, however, did I find 
any traces of blood-spoor, and even then these 
undeniable indications of the moose being 
wounded were at first very slight. At times the 
trail ran across moss-clad and comparatively 
open ground, where I was able to travel more 
quickly, and every now and again the slot-prints 
were clearly impressed on the surface of a patch 
of clayey earth or moist soil, All the same, it 
was anything but easy work forcing one’s way 
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through the heavy scrub and bush, and upon 
several occasi I found myself hopelessly at 
fault from ing either over-run or passed wide 
of the spoor. This meant loss of valuable time, 
for—in fox-hunting phrascology—I had to ‘‘ cast 
back” to pick up the line again. The blood- 
spoor increased as I penetrated farther and 
farther into the forest, until, under a silver- 
birch tree, I came across quite a pool of blood, 
and, judging by the bruised appearance of the 
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“I knew the youngster was about to miss the 


grass and a slight hollow in the soft ground at the 
roots of the tree, I guessed that the moose had 
“couched,” or rested, on the spot. There were 
also traces of blood-flecked foam on the sur- 
rounding foliage, which might indicate, per- 
chance, that the beast was hit in the lungs. 

It was very trying and fatiguing work following 
up my game through the dense underbrush, and 
although the fresh and ever-increasing blood- 
spoor spurred me on, I was forced, from sheer 
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fatigue, to call a halt on the shore of a reed- 
fringed lagoon in the heart of the forest. Looking 
at my watch I found the time to be ten minutes 
to three, and I began to wonder by what miracle 
it would be possible for me to return to camp 
before night set in. I was not sufficiently versed 
in woodcraft to make my way through the 
unbeaten forest except by following the track I 
had already made, and to do so was not feasible 
in the dark. But this detail did not trouble me 
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much, for I had taken the precaution of bringing 


both provisions and a light kaross, or sleeping- 
bag, in a knapsack, and had also left a note in 
camp to the effect that I might not return that 
night. 

While enjoying an impromptu meal on the 
grassy shore of the lagoon I was startled by a 
Tustling amongst the reeds, and a moment later 
a tall, gaunt, tatterdemalion of a white man 
emerged from the dense cover. 
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“ Good afternoon, sir,” he said. ‘“ You have 
wandered far away from civilization. May I 
ask what brings you to this forsaken corner of 
the earth?” As he approached me I noticed 
that he was carrying an antiquated muzzle- 
loading shot-gun over his shoulder. 

Despite his haggard, unkempt, and scarecrow- 
like appearance, this strange man spoke as a 
cultured and educated person, and the sad, far- 
away expression of his world-weary face touched 
me not a little. It was with a feeling akin to 
shame that I laid down my rifle, which the 
sudden and unexpected appearance of the 
stranger had caused me to handle pretty smartly. 
Having briefly explained the object of my mission 
I handed him a flask of rye whisky, and after 
taking a long pull he said, “If you'll take the 
advice of one who is almost old enough to be 
your father you will turn in for a few hours before 
taking up the trail again. Your moose may 
struggle on for miles yet, and you look pretty 
well beat already.” 

To tell the truth, I was, to use a backwoods 
expression, “‘ just about cooked to a turn,” and, 
though anxious to follow up my game, I knew 
that the stranger’s advice was good. 

“ By following along the trail that runs through 
the maple-grove yonder you will find my cabin,” 
he continued, pointing towards a cluster of trees, 
the beautiful-tinted foliage of which betokened 
the approach of winter; adding, “ Tell old 
Jacques, the half-breed, to prepare some coffee 
and sweet-corn. I can offer no better fare until 
my return, when I hope to bring in a brace of 
tuffled-grouse or wild-duck for supper.” 

Thanking my newly-found Samaritan, I made 
my way to the maple-grove, and very soon hit 
off a narrow trail which wound in and out 
amongst the “sugar”’-trees. For some little 
time not a sign of a habitation was to be seen. 
At length, however, a thin spiral of blue smoke 
ascending from amidst a clump of alders attracted 
my attention, and very shortly I found myself 
in a small clearing planted with Indian corn, 
melons, and potatoes, and watered by a crystal- 
clear little stream. A cabin, constructed of 
unbarked logs, stood a short distance away, 
half-hidden by the surrounding scrub, and the 
humming of a saw told me that Jacques was at 
home. Never shall I forget the scared look of 
the old half-breed Indian as I approached him. 
I have seen the same kind of expression in the 
eyes of wounded deer and hares—an expression 
which has caused more than one man of my 
acquaintance to forswear the killing of wild 
creatures for ever. 

_ “Who are you, and what do you want here ?” 
inquired the old man, in a faltering tone of voice, 
backing towards the door of the hut as he spoke. 


I told him that I had just left his master and 
that I wanted to rest. He then bade me enter 
the cabin. I did so, and found myself in what 
was, from a sportsman’s point of view, one of 
the most interesting interiors imaginable. The 
unlined, moss-caulked walls were decorated with 
remarkably well-set-up heads of moose, caribou, 
bear, wolf, fox, and many other beasts of the 
chase. The floor was carpeted with pelts, a 
magnificent bear-skin forming the centre trophy. 
A roughly-hewn table and bench, a brass-clamped 
oak chest, a rusty stove, pots and pans, and a 
pile of odds and ends thrown haphazard into a 
corner completed the inventory of furniture. 
Dog-tired, I flung myself on the bear-skin and 
was very soon fast aslerp. Upon awakening I 
saw my host plucking a brace of ruffled-grouse by 
the light of a battered kerosene lamp. 

“ Bean coffee and boiled corn are not much to 
your taste, I fear,’’ said the owner of the cabin, 
as his eyes rested on the pannikin of cold coffee 
and a couple of boiled corn-cobs which lay on 
the table untouched. I declared, however, that 
so soundly had I slept that I did not hear Jacques 
bring the improvised meal into the room. 

It was during the dressing and cooking of the . 
game that I learnt a little about the history of 
my host. G—— (for obvious reasons I do not 
give the name in full) was a younger son of one 
of the oldest and best-known of Yorkshire county 
families, and after distinguishing himself at 
Eton and Christchurch was launched into the 
ocean of so-called fashionable life—that sea of 
shoals and breakers in which so many im| 
cunious younger sons have foundered during 
their first voyage. He spoke of Hurlingham, 
Ascot, Cowes, and other well-known resorts of 
the English world of leisure. But it was when 
telling of the good days he had spent with horse 
and hound, gun and rod, among the heather- 
clad moors and hills of his native country that the 
hard, world-weary face softened, and the deeply- 
sunken eyes lost something of their usual 
haunted expression. Then came a blank page 
in this strange being’s life history, and he spoke 
no more of the land which, I knew instinctively, 
his heart yearned for. 

Of his experience in the New World G—— said 
but little, but from that little I gathered that, 
after squandering in Quebec, Montreal, and other 
large cities of the Dominion, the greater part 
of the few hundreds which his father gave 
him to start life afresh, he found his way up to 
the Province of Manitoba, then but little 
exploited, and with a fellow-adventurer started a ~ 
small trading depot near Winnipeg. For a time 
he thrived in the new venture, and it was during 
a bartering expedition up-country that he first 
met with his faithful servant and friend, Jacques 
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“* Good afternoon, sir,” he said. 


the half-breed. But the spirit of gambling got 
the upper hand of him, and between poker and 
billiards he lost practically every “ red cent” of 
his hard-earned savings. 

“ My partner turned out a rogue and sharper, 
but I don’t think he lived long to enjoy his 
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“You have wandered far away from civilization."” 


ill-gotten gains,” remarked my host, grimly, 
during the recital of his experiences. 

For some reason—the nature of which I did 
not, as will presently be shown, learn until 
several months later—G—— left Winnipeg 


somewhat hastily, “jumped” the railway down 
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to Toronto, and became driver of a mail-coach 
running between that city and some outlying 
townships. How long he held the post or his 
reason for leaving it did not transpire. From 
coach-driving he descended a step lower, and 
became waiter and man-of-all-work in a roadside 
store and eating-house near Muskoka. 

“T couldn't stand ‘ slinging hash’ and serving 
nickleworths of sugar and molasses to a lot of 
unwashed railway navvies and pedlars, so I 
migrated to this hermitage in the wilderness with 
poor old Jacques, and here I shall probably end 
my days,” he said, as he drained the last drop of 
rye whisky from my flask. ‘‘ But let us turn in, 
for we must set out after your wounded moose 
at break of day.” 

Jacques accompanied us next morning, and 


though, like the majority of half-breed Indians,. 


the old man was an expert hunter and tracker, 
age and rheumatism rendered his movements 
rather slow; the trail frequently ran over 
patches of almost bare and _boulder-strewn 
ground, and to make tracking the more difficult,a 
heavy shower of rain had fallen during the night 
and completely obliterated much of the blood- 
spoor. The morning was well advanced when 
we came across my wounded quarry lying down 
in a small open space of the forest. 

So weak was the magnificent creature from 
loss of blood that he was unable to rise, and a 
bullet gave the coup de grace. While G—— and 
I made an improvised stretcher of branches 


Preparing a moose head. 


upon which to carry the huge head, slots, and 
tit-bits of the moose, old Jacques acted the part 
of butcher, for, as he declared, the venison, dried 
and salted, would keep the hermitage in meat for 
months. The great carcass was covered with 
boughs of spruce to preserve it from marauding 
animals with a taste for venison, and the trophies 
were carried by a short route through the forest 
to the point where I had left the canoe on the 
shore of Lady Evelyn Lake. I tried hard to 
persuade G—— to cross over to the camp with 
me, but he declined to do so, courteously but 
firmly. He bade me God-speed as I paddled 
away for the shore, and when I looked round he — 
and his faithful henchman had disappeared into 
the dark forest. 

A few months later I happened to visit 
Winnipeg, and the proprietor of the hotel at 
which I stayed was an ex-sergeant of the Canadian 
North-West Mounted Police. In the course of 
conversation with my host one day I happened to 
mention my strange meeting with the hermit of 
the forest. 

“Did you notice a nasty scar over the right 
eye of your man ? ” asked the landlord, suddenly, 
after listening very attentively to my narrative. 

Yes; I had noticed a horseshoe-shaped scar 
low down on G ’s forehead, just above the 
tight eye, and also that he had lost the second 
finger of one hand, but which hand it was I 
could not remember. 

“ Then, begad | it was the same ‘ rooster ’ who 
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got clean away from the old ‘ jug’ (jail),”” cried 
the sergeant. “I arrested him for shooting his 
partner over some drunken gambling brawl. 
Personally, I wasn’t sorry the chap did get away, 
for though mad as a hatter when in his cups, he 
was a clean thoroughbred in comparison with 
Jem S—, his partner, who was one of the 
biggest blackguards that ever shuffled a pack of 
cards.” 

Eighteen months or more passed by, and once 
again I found myself on the shores of Lady 
Evelyn Lake, together with a party of surveyors 
who were engaged in mapping out the boundaries 
of Temagami Forest Reservation. I lost no time 
in paying a visit to the solitary cabin in the heart 
of the forest, taking a goodly supply of tobacco 
with me as a present to the hermit and old 
Jacques. Upon nearing the cabin the first 
object that met my eyes was a newly-dug 
mound of earth on the bank of the little fern- 
fringed brook which ran past the hut. Then I 
knew that either G or his faithful companion 
had trekked to his last outspan. 

Old Jacques, more bent and feeble-looking than 
ever, now appeared on the scene, carryinga blanket 
and his poor belongings on his back. The old half- 
breed recognized me again, and with the tears 
streaming down his sun-tanned, furrowed face ex- 
claimed, in broken English, ‘“ The great and good 
white boss passed away even as the sun dropped 
behind the hills last night. Jacques returns to 
the land of his 
fathers with a 
heavy heart, 
sad at the loss 
of his friend 
and master.”’ I 
tried hard to 
persuade the 
old man to go 
back to camp 
with me, but he 
would not hear 
of it, and as he 
passed down 
the winding 
forest - trail 1 
lost sightof him 
for ever. 


The interior of the cabin appeared just as it 
did when I paid my first visit thereto. The 
same pelts and trophies decorated the floor and 
walls ; the old muzzle-loading gun stood in its 
wonted corner, while a magazine-rifle lay on the 
bench. Deeming it possible that the dead man 
had left some token or written message behind 
him, by which his identity might be proved, I 
searched every likely and unlikely nook and 
cranny. For some little time the search proved 
futile, and I was in the act of leaving the deserted 
cabin when my attention was attracted by two 
small white objects lying half-hidden ina fold of 
the bear-skin. They were the portraits of a 
woman and a golden-haired child, exquisitely 
painted on ivory. The woman was dark and 
very beautiful, but of a type witch-like and evil 
that contrasted strangely with the angelic love- 
liness of the child. These were all I found; the 
hermit left not a scrap of writing behind him. 
He died—as has many a better man before him— 
unknown, uncared-for, unprayed-for. But nay, 
not quite uncared-for, for Jacques, the half-blood 
redskin, loved and honoured his master; and 
though the dirge that flowed from the lips of the 
ignorant old trapper, over the mortal remains 
of “the great and good white boss,” may not 
have been quite orthodox, I do not believe that 
it was but a mere fleeting echo in the heart of the 
forest. 

“* G— was prohably a worthless blackguard,” 
I hear some 
cynical reader 
remark. Per- 
haps so; but 
I often wonder 
whether the 
woman—whose 
portrait was 
probably the 
very last 
earthly object 
his dimming 
eyes looked 
upon—hadany- 
thing to do 
with the down- 
falland solitude 
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A story of the rinderpest epidemic in Pondoland in 1897. ‘‘ The narrative is true in every detail,” 
writcs Captain Shortt. ‘I was serving at the time as a trooper in the Cape Mounted Rifles.” 


mesma) HE doctor turned in his saddle. 

“Well,” he said, “I think we 
might as well off-saddle here as any- 
where else and have ‘scoff’ (lunch). 
There seems to be a bit of shade 
under that tree, and I haven’t seen a dead beast 
in the river for the last three miles, so perhaps 
we can have coffee without getting enteric as well.” 

Tassented. The place where we were was an 
ideal one for a picnic on a South African summer’s 
day, when the temperature ranges from one 
hundred and ten to one hundred and twenty 
degrees in the shade. In front of us was a small 
river, and perhaps twenty yards away stood a 
largish tree surrounded by thick bushes, the 
whole forming the only cool-looking spot in the 
landscape. ‘To right and left the bare rolling 
downs of Pondoland stretched away, and as far 
as we could see there was no sign of shade except 
where we were. 

It was during the rinderpest epidemic of 1897. 
Three months previously a disease had made its 
appearance up north among the cattle and wild 
game, and had spread south with the swiftness 
of a veldt-fre fanned by a strong wind. The 
trouble seemed to be incurable. One ox of a 


herd would lose its appetite and become apa- 
thetic. Then would come the secondary symptoms 
—running from nose and eyes, and then, swiftly, 
collapse and death. So surely as one ox con- 
tracted the complaint the rest of the herd did 
likewise, and with the same result. One symp- 
tom of the disease in its- latter stages was an 
abnormal thirst ; the stricken beasts would drag 
themselves to the nearest stream, drink their fill, 
and then die, leaving their rotting carcasses to 
poison the water. In three months after the 
appearance of the rinderpest, South Africa, from 
the Zambezi to the Indian Ocean, was one vast 
charnel-house, with the smell of death and decay 
hanging heavily over it. 

The Government had done what they could— 
which was not much—to check the progress of 
the epidemic. Medicines had proved useless, and 
now the order had gone forth that as soon as the 
discase showed itself every one of the stricken 
herd was to be shot. 

Now, the South African native looks on cattle 
with an almost superstitious reverence. To him, 
money is only useful to be hoarded up and 
eventually converted into cattle. Fines are 
levied in cattle, and when a native marries the 
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lobola, or dowry paid to the bride’s father, is paid 
in cattle. Cattle, in fact, are the most important 
things in the native's life. 

This being the case, it is hardly wonderful 
that the tribes did not take kindly to the destruc- 
tion of their cherished herds. ‘There had been 
rumours of revolt all over South Africa, and 
farther north the Matabele and Mashona had 
tisen, and the small but sanguinary Bechuana 
revolt had just been suppressed. The witch- 
doctors were busy, and the wildest stories as to 
the origin of the disease were flying about 
among the natives. The latest of these was 
that the white men were putting muti tagati 
(bewitched medicine) into the springs and rivers, 
with the object of killing off the natives’ cattle, 
and so reducing the owners to beggary and forcing 
them to work in the mines. 

In Pondoland the Government had imported 
several rinderpest experts, whose duty was to 
ride about the country and examine suspected 
herds. In the state the country was in this was 
anything but safe, and the Government officials 
were always accompanied by one or more troopers 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles, in order to dis- 
courage the throwing of assegais and knob- 
kerries by the aggrieved owners of the cattle. 
Before the armed escort had been provided this 
had been lamentably frequent—the Pondo is 
apt to act first and reflect afterwards — but 
now the presence of the troopers scemed to 
be having a deterrent effect, and beyond scowls 
and black looks the officials were not interfered 
with. 

Most of the rinderpest officials were Colonials 
who understood the ramifications of the native 
mind as far as any white man can ever hope to 
do so, and performed their duties with the 
minimum of friction, but some of them were 
young men not long out from England, per- 
fectly ignorant of all native prejudices, and eaten 
up with zeal for their new calling. Dr. M—— 
was one of these. He was a Cambridge man— 
a charming fellow, utterly devoid of “side,” and 
a pleasant companion—but, unfortunately, he 
suffered from zeal in its most aggravated torm, 
and his whole attitude towards natives was that 
of a schoolmaster towards very fractious and 
unruly boys. 

Now, the South African native is a child in 
many ways, and reasons like one—but in others 
he is a man, and a very shrewd one. No 
European can ever hope to understand his 
motives, but after a time one learns that with 
the native certain causes will always produce 
certain effects. The white man may not know 
why they do so, but he learns from experience 
that they do, and takes measures accordingly. 

One of the causes which sometimes produce 


unlooked-for and very tragic effects is the 
native’s dread of tagati, or witchcraft. 

Tagati, speaking broadly, is almost anything 
he cannot understand, and it is witchcraft just 
because he cannot understand it. He has found 
out that the witchcraft of his native land as often 
as not is intimately connected with sudden death 
from poison, and therefore the instinct of self- 
preservation, when he finds himself confronted 
by anyone stronger whom he suspects of this 
power, is extremely apt to make him attempt to 
do what killing has to be done himself, as a 
measure of precaution. 

I had been sent out with Dr. M—— four days 
previously to act as his escort, and he had given 
Me some anxious moments. For one thing, he 
had a very strong sense of the importance of his 
position, and when examining suspected herds 
thought fit to assume an air of sombre dignity 
which the guileless Kaffirs were only used to 
seeing in witch-doctors of very high standing, 
and which caused them to come to the conclusion 
that he was a master of the trade. Several times 
I had noticed black looks and seen men on the 
outskirts of the crowd handling assegais, but so 
far nothing untoward had happened, and we 
were now on our way back to camp. 

Frankly, I was rather glad of it. Dr. M—— 
was a pleasant change from the usual rough-and- 
ready Colonial, but there was no denying that 
he was a responsibility. 

However, everything had passed off well so 
far, both of us were hungry and thirsty, the shade 
of the tree looked inviting, and I was glad of a 
Test. 

I off-saddled my horse, and then tied both 
mine and the doctor’s nose to knee, after the 
manner of South Africa, and turned them loose 
to graze. 

When I returned to the shade of the tree 
Dr. M—— had made himself comfortable. He 
had taken a huge packet of sandwiches from one 
of his wallets, and had already begun his lunch. 
He invited me to join him, and, as his sandwiches 
looked very much more inviting than the stale 
bread and meat which I had in my wallet, I was 
very glad to accept. 

When we had finished our lunch we lit our 
pipes and talked—or, rather, Dr. M talked 
and I listened. The doctor was not very long 
out from England, but he had been quite long 
enough in South Africa to form theories as to 
natives and how to manage them. His stand- 
point was that all a native needed to raise him 
to the level of a white man was to be treated as 
one, and to be kindly but firmly argued out of 
his “‘ degrading superstitions,” and, above all, to 
be taught the dignity of labour. 

I knew quite well that it is utterly impossible 
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to argue the native out of any idea which he may 
have conceived, and doubly impossible to do so 
with beliefs which have been handed down to 
him from remote ages. I also knew that labour 
in any shape or form is a thing that his soul 
abhors. But the sun was hot, I had just finished 


an excellent lunch, provided by my companion, 
and in any case it was much too hot to argue, so 
I smoked and listened. 


Dr. M had just proved completely to his 
own satisfaction that it would be rather a good 
thing than otherwise for the natives if all their 
cattle were to be carried off by the rinderpest, 
as then they would be forced to work, when I 
noticed that we (or he) had an audience. Standing 
about twenty yards away from us were ten or a 
dozen Pondos, all armed with big war shields and 


a sheaf of assegais apiece, and they were being 
joined by others every moment. They made no 
hostile movement, but simply stood there and 
glowered at us, but I knew what sort of state 
the country was in, and it was borne in on me 
very forcibly that it was more than likely that the 
pleasant, shady spot where we were might quite 
possibly become more exciting than healthy in 
the near future. 


I mentioned this to my companion, and then 
got up, caught the horses, and led them back 
to the tree, taking no notice of the natives. 
I got our mounts saddled, and then turned 


to Dr. M—. 
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“ Doctor,” I said, “ we had better get mounted 
and out of this. I’mnot at allcertain what those 
natives are thinking about. They may not 
mean any harm, but I'm responsible for you, and 
I think we had better make a move. Don't 
hurry ; take things quite coolly.” 
Unfortunately, Dr. M took 
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sentence too literally. Lying on the ground 
under the tree was a bottle which had contained 
“dop” Cape brandy, the last of which we had 
used after lunch, and in his extreme anxiety to 


“Here betore their scandalized eyes was the proof of what they had been told—that the while man was poisoning the streams!” 
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show his utter lack of haste he picked up this 
empty bottle and threw it carelessly into the 
stream. That was enough for the Pondos. 
Here before their scandalized eyes was the proof 
of what they had been told—that the white man 
was poisoning the streams! There was a wild 
yell and a surge forward, and assegais were 
balanced for the throw. 

Dr. M—— fumbled at his revolver holster, but 
I put my hand on his arm. 

“ For goodness’ sake, doctor,” I said, “‘ don’t do 
that. If you do, in another ten seconds we shall 
be stuck full of spears. Get to the horses 
quietly and mount ; it’s our one chance !” 

We walked towards the horses—how long those 
few steps seemed to take !—and then, just as we 
reached them, something flew past my right ear 
and struck the doctor heavily in the ribs. For 
the moment I made certain he was speared, but 
Thad very little time to think of that or anything 
else. There was a rush of black forms, and ina 
moment I was standing with my hands tightly 
held, and a particularly murderous spear held 
closely to my throat. 

I looked round for the doctor. To my relief 
he was still on his feet, though in the same 
condition as myself. I found afterwards that 
what I thought was a spear was merely a stick 
which had been thrown, striking him in the ribs 
and knocking the breath out of him, but doing 
him no further harm. 

Still, our position was sufficiently serious. Our 
captors were all talking at once at the top of 
their voices, and I heard the words “‘ abatagati ” 
(wizards) and “ bulala”’ (kill) used a great deal 
too often to be pleasant. 

One young savage in particular seemed to have 
a special fondness for the latter word. He kept 
on using it at intervals—he said very little else 
—and waving his spear. I have rarely taken 
such a violent dislike to anyone on such a short 
acquaintance as I did to that young Pondo. 

Then things took a turn for the better. 
Several older men forced their way to the front 
and harangued the others. 

The gist of their argument, so far as I could 
gather, was that the two white men might be 
wizards, but that they were certainly sent by 


“ thuvemente’? (Government), and that if they 
were harmed there would be a heavy reckoning 
to pay. Instead of killing them, why not bring 
them to the chief and hear what he had to say? 
This line of argument seemed to impress our 
captors, all except the one to whom I had taken 
such a dislike. He kept on repeating the word 
“ bulala”’ with what seemed to me disgusting 
monotony. 

Then I saw an example of parental discipline 
as practised among primitive races. One of the 
older men (who, I found out afterwards, was our 
friend's father) evidently became weary of the 
continual repetition of this one word. He hada 
heavy ironwood knobkerrie in his hand, and, 
turning suddenly, he brought it down on his 
offspring’s head without visible emotion. Our 
truculent friend promptly subsided to the 
ground and took no further interest in the 
proceedings, and the Roman father continued 
his harangue. r 

After a little his eloquence had the desired 
effect. The doctor and myself were allowed to 
Mount our horses, and were escorted by our 
captors to a kraal abouta mileaway. One of the 
Pondos carried the incriminating bottle, which 
had been retrieved from the stream. z 

We found the chief sitting in front of his hut. 
He was a stout and uncleanly old man, but was 
quite amenable to reason. First of all he took 
the bottle from the man who carried it, and 
smelt it. Then he turned it upside-down in his 
mouth, so as to taste the few drops which still 
remained in it. 

Then he became interested, and wanted to 
know if we had any more. He seemed much 
disappointed to learn that we had not. 

However, things were soon arranged amicably, 
on the basis of a gift of tobacco and two brass 
buttons to the chief, and we were allowed to 
depart. 

After a little I asked Dr. M—— why he had 
not put his theories in practice, and attempted 
to “educate the natives out of their degrading 
superstitions.” 

Possibly his ribs were still sore from the blow 
he had received, for his answer was quite unfit 
for publication. 
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A Japanese reader of the ide World.” 


Interesting letters showing the remarkable way in 
which some of our readers first became acquainted 
with the ‘Wide World.” We have frequently 
asserted that no other publication goes so far afield, 
and these extracts from our post-bag prove the state- 
ment. We shall be glad to hear of other curious 
cases, and any letters published will be paid for at 
our usual rates. 


S our readers are well aware—and 
we make no apology for referring 
to the fact—there is no magazine 
published which is to be found in 
so many out-of-the-way places as 
the Wipe Wor tp. Wherever English is spoken, 
or even understood, you will find this publi- 
cation. As a consequence, many of our readers 
have queer stories to relate regarding the 
circumstances in which the WipE WorLD was 
first brought to their notice. In this article 
we propose to make a brief selection of the 
most interesting from among the many 
examples which have come under our notice. 


The Usher's Staff of Office. 

“In 1901,” says Mr. Theodore Gamble, of 
New York City, “I was returning to the 
States from Manila, where my regiment, the 
znd Oregon Volunteers, had been stationed 
since the outbreak of the war in 1898. Our 
transport, the Ohio, stopped at Nagasaki to 
coal. We remained there for two days, and 
had a very good time. Among the many 
places of interest which we visited was a 
very fine temple—I forget its name. There 
were five in our party, and just as we were 
about to enter the building the Japanese 
attendant motioned to us to remove our 
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shoes. He had a roll of something in his hand 
which he used as a kind of baton to empha- 
size his commands, as we didn’t understand his 
language. He conducted us through the edifice 
still flourishing what we believed to be his 
diploma of office. Eager to gain all the informa- 
tion I could, I approached him to ascertain what 
part the roll of paper played in the performance, 
and during a pause in the flourishes I caught 
sight of the word ‘ World.’ I made signs to him 
to show it me, but he drew back in a highly 
dignified manner. Finally, realizing that I 
could not have my wish gratified without 
greasing his palm, I gave him a peso (he would 
take no less) and he handed it to me. I opened 
it, and to my astonishment saw it was a copy of 
the WIDE WorLtp MacazinE! It contained an 
article with some such title as ‘ My Experiences 
in Japan,’ and, possibly because of the illustra- 
tions, the little Japanese attendant regarded it 
as possessing some special virtue. I had never 
seen the magazine until that day, but I read it 
from cover to cover, and when I returned home 
I bought the current number, and the WIDE 
Wor p has been with me from coast to coast, and 
from the lakes to the gulf, ever since. I travel 
a great deal from place to place, but wherever I 
happen to be I can always find the Wipe WorLp. 
I may say that I have never regretted the ex- 
penditure of that peso.” 


A Naturalist’s Curious Adventure. 

.A long and interesting narrative comes from 
Mr. Pingree J. Osburn, the well-known American 
naturalist. “Following my _ profession of 
naturalist and ornithologist,” he writes, “I 
found myself one spring morning on the wind- 
swept islands off the western coast of Mexico 
known as the Los Coronados group. These 
islands are little more than huge boulders rising 
out of the sea like monuments to some great pre- 
historic volcanic upheaval. They lie near the 
boundary-line of the United States and Mexico. 

* This position, coupled with their unusually rough 
character, makes an ideal habitat for the occa- 
sional smugglers who still visit the region. The 
huge rocky battlements were used as fortresses, 
and the numberless caves afforded excellent 
vaults for the storage of contraband. 

“ Clinging to the face of an open sea-cliff, I 
made my way up to the mouth of one of these 
caves, and was rewarded with tangible signs of 
what might lie hidden within. The floor of the 
entrance was covered with thousands of tiny 
footprints, the size of those made by the par- 
ticular bird I sought. They are of ground- 
nesting habits, and this was an ideal locality for 
the tiny creatures. 

“T unslung my egg-collecting box, dug out a 
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candle, and made my way in. The flickering 
light showed a narrow, irregular tunnel leading 
down at a considerable angle. I had gone only 
a few yards when the roof and sides narrowed 
down so much that I was compelled to lie flat 
to continue progress. With the candle held 
forward at arm's length, I wormed my way down, 
and suddenly the light began to flicker. Just 
as it died out a mass of dislodged earth from the 
roof buried the candle and my hand with it. It 
flashed through my mind that probably the light 
had been dimmed owing to the absence of oxygen. 
I did not wish to be likewise snuffed out, so, 
somewhat upset in spirit, I began my retreat. 
This was very slow, as it was up-hill, and the 
air soon became unbearably stifling. Unseen 
jagged rocks scraped my head as I shuffled back- 
wards, and every movement showed me the 
necessity of having a light. The candle, I 
feared, was irretrievably lost, and even if it had 
been possible to recover it I did not like to risk 
using up what little air remained by going after 
it. Besides, in the inky darkness which enveloped 
me there was danger of being side-tracked in a 
branch tunnel, so I continued to push my way 
up. 

Ps After some minutes of persistent work, I 
felt a soft object beneath my body. I slid up 
far enough to grasp it, and found a paper of some 
kind. Fortune has strange methods of holding 
out a helping hand, and it was certainly weird 
to discover evidence of civilization and culture 
where one would hardly expect to find even the 
most solitary animals and wild birds. I needed 
a light, and here was the means at hand. I tore 
out the centre sheets, which were quite dry, 
twisted them into a torch, struck a match, and 
ignited it. Before it burned out I fought my 
way to the mouth of the cave without much 
difficulty. I filled my lungs with the refreshing 
salt sea air, and then examined the remainder 
of the paper in my hand. It was the WIDE 
Wortp MacazinE. Only a fragment, it is true, 
but sufficient was left to show me that it had 
contained the account of some personal adven- 
ture. Doubtless some naturalist before me had 
taken the magazine with him to the islands to 
read, and had subsequently used some of its 
pages to wrap birds in before dropping them 
into his game-bag. This simple method of 
keeping specirnens clean is adopted by natural 
history collectors the world over. 

“When the little fishing-schooner put in to 
take me off, as arranged, the captain told me he 
had forgotten to secure sailing-papers, so could 
not carry a passenger back to a United States 
port—another instance of a human being with 
an ass’s head! There were some Indian pearl 
fishermen on the island at the time, however, 
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who managed their dug-out cedar canoes very 
skilfully, [ gazed across the watery expanse to 
the distant Tock-strewn Mexican coast and 
determined to risk it, 
divers, and in the grey dawn of the next day 


huge comber, and the endless tramp out of 
Mexican territory on to U.S. soil I need not 


describe. My outfit had to be greatly reduced for 
the canoe trip.and among other thingstheremnant 
of the magazine was left behind. I Tegret this 
very much now, as it would have been an in- 
teresting addition to my collection of trophies,” 


The Sagacious Dove. 

A curious story is told by Mr. A. Macmaster, 
who has been a reader of this magazine for nearly 
i In 1903 Mr. Macmaster was 


remember that near the main entrance of the 
Temple are several lamp-posts. Doves have 


"I fought my way to the mouth of the cave,"* 


rather to my Surprise, succeeded in obtaining a 
copy. I read it with i 

have been a regular reader ever since, 
See at least one subscriber may be traced to the 
activity and good serise of a family of doves 
resident in the Golden Temple of the Punjab!” 


That the WiwE Wortp Macazine is popular 
not only with mankind, but with animals and 
birds intent on the making of a snug home, is 
also proved by Mr. John McNamara, of Palisades, 
Colorado. “ While trout-fishing 
on the Frying-Pan River, in 
Colorado, in the summer of 
1912,” he says, “J came toa 
large cottonwood tree which I 
thought contained a magpie’s 

= Nest. On investigating, T found 
‘ that it was a nest of mountain 
Tats, and on one side of it I 
found a Partly-destroyed copy 
of the Wipr Wortp Macazing, 
I could not find any date, as 


dog that saved the lives of some miners in the 
San Juan Mountains, near Ouray, Colorado, The 


they make them of huge proportion in Colorado— 
and that when the birds abandoned it the rats 


bourhood of news-stands, 
magazine for travellers and fishermen and all 
who engage in a life of hazard and exploration,” 
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The Miner's Find. 

Mr. A. W. Morgan, a veteran miner, has an 
interesting story to relate concerning the first 
copy of this magazine that he ever remembers 
seeing. “It wa he says, “on Lynx Creek, 
Alaska, during the fall of 1897, in a deserted 
miner’s cabin. We had an early freeze that fall, 
and Mr. Smith, the man who owned the claim 
above ours, shut down his camp, and he and his 
crew went to Sunrise to r : 
catch the last mailboat 
that was to go out, about 
September 28th. I 
stayed at my camp on 
the claim, hoping to get 
some weather that would 
be warm enough to 
allow me to sluice, and 
while coming in from a 
grouse hunt I walked 
through the deserted 
camp and saw a number 
of old, worn magazines. 
I gathered them all up 
and took them home 
with me. Among them 
was a copy of the WIDE 
Wortp. Its stories of 
adventure appealed to 
me, and I managed to 
get a few more copies 
that winter. 

“The ice forms in 
Cook Inlet early in the fall, and closes it 
to navigation for about six months, and con- 
sequently we were shut in for the long 
winter. During the summer of 1898 I wrote to 
a friend at South Bend, Washington, to send 
me a box of magazines, and to get as many copies 
of the Wipe Wortp as he could. He sent a 
box containing about fifty pounds weight of 
magazines, and among them were two dozen 
copies of the Wipe Wortp. It did not take 
much to make us miners happy in those days, 
-as our wants were few, and the work and excite- 
ment of taking out the gold kept us interested, 
but I can well remember how pleased I was to 
get that box of magazines and to find that it 
contained what I had specially asked for—the 
Wwe Wor tp. I don’t believe there was money 
enough in the entire camp to have bought them 
from me! They helped to while away many 
a long winter night, not only for me, but all 
others who cared to read. In Sunrise we were 
like a big family when it came to reading-matter ; 
when anyone got anything to read he passed it 
around as soon as he had finished with it, and 
everyone in camp who cared to got a look at it. 

“ When I returned home in rgor I subscribed 


Filipino boys studying a copy 9 
Magazine. 
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for the Wipe Wor p, and since then my business 
and work have kept me travelling around a 
good deal, but I usually manage to get a copy of 
the Wipe Wortp every month. I have been 
in the timber and mines most of my life, and 
have killed moose in Alaska, and elk, bear, 
cougar, and deer in Oregon and Washington. 
Your stories of hunting and trapping adven- 
tures always interest me.” 


The Deserted Cabin. 

A subscriber who 
prefers to be known by 
his initials only—J. F. 
—writing from a small 
town in Ontario, says: 
“How did I become a 
reader of the WmDE 
Wortp ? For company’s 
sake, I went with a pro- 
spector to ‘look over’ 
some mining claims— 
iron and sulphur—about 
fifty miles from the 
nearest town in an out- 
of-the-way place that 
needed no great stretch 
of the imagination to 
make us believe that we 
were the first white men 
to set foot on this 
barren land. 

“ During our travelswe 
came upon a small, unfinished log-cabin. It stood 
four rounds high, and had evidently been started 
and stopped many moons ago. We decided to 
make this our domicile, and when taking out 
some old balsam boughs which at one time had 
been used as a bed, we unearthed something 
which proved very entertaining for a few nights 
—a copy of the Wipe Wortp Macazine. I 
don’t suppose we missed a word of that entire 
number, for it contained several stories which 
fitted in with our adventurous spirit at the time. 
Talk about flowers in spring! Well, that old 
copy was even more welcome. Never was any- 
thing received more joyously. And that’s how 
I became a reader and later an admirer of the 
Wipe Wortp Macazine. Ever since, balsam 
boughs and the Wrpg Wor p have held a high 
place in my esteem !” 


The Wide World 


In Remote Bolivia. 

Mr. B. Yorkstone Hogg, of Fort Pierce, 
Florida, who has travelled in some of the wildest 
and most unfrequented parts of the world, says 
that there are few places where he has not been 
able to get a copy of the Wipe Worip. “TI 
have seen it in some queer places, too,” he 
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writes, ‘‘ but I think the oddest place I ever saw 
it was in the adobe hut of an Amyra Indian, 
which, besides being used as a living-room, was 
also used for a cantina on the road from La Paz 
to the Yungas, in Bolivia. Americans fre- 
quently go down to the Yungas, and no doubt 
someone had left the Wipe Wortp there on his 
way.” 

That the magazine is so frequently found in 
deserted camps and “ on the trail” is doubtless 
due to the fact that it is the publication which 
hunters and prospectors find best suited to their 
adventurous tastes, and so they carry it with 
them and leave it for the next wanderer who 
happens along. Sometimes, however, a con- 
siderable time elapses before the lost magazine 
is picked up. “In 1o11,” writes Norman 
Running, of Wakefield, Michigan, “ I started on 
my annual hunting trip for deer in the wilderness 
of Northern Michigan. It was in a broken-down 
old hut, which had presumably once been occu- 
pied by a hunter tracking the same kind of 
quarry that I was after, that I first saw the WIDE 
Wortp Macazinr. The copy was in a good 
state of preservation, and there were no pages 
missing. The style in which it was written 
impressed me, and the number was a_particu- 
larly interesting one. The date was July, 1906, 
so that apparently nearly five years had elapsed 
since the hunter had left it there. My hunting 
equipment now is never complete without a 
copy of the Wipr WorLp, 
for it proves a very in- 
teresting companion on a 
lonely trail.” 


A Scout in the Philippines, 
Mr. H. Souders, of 
Chicago, relates how, in 


December, 1901, he joined a scouting party 
whose object was the exploration of the Island 
of Mindanao, in the Philippines. ‘‘ In course of 
our scouting,” he writes, ‘‘I became detached 
from the rest of the company, and began explor- 
ing on my ownaccount. Ina lonely and unfre- 
quented part of the island near Lake Lano I 
came to some elevated ground—scarcely big 
enough to be dignified by the name of ‘ hill ’— 
and half-way up I found the remnants of what 
had once been a magazine. The cover was gone, 
the outside leaves were soiled, and the printing 
was almost entirely obliterated by wind, sun, 
and rain. But the inside sheets—there were 
not a dozen—were clean and clear, and when I 
came to examine them I found they were from a 
publication called the Wing Wortp Macazine. , 
We all read the sheets when I got back to camp, 
and on our return to the States many of us com- 
menced taking the WipE WoRLD and have con- 
tinued doing so to this day. It is the one maga- 
zine that is different from all others, and for 
that reason and the character of the contents I 
consider it the most satisfying of all the monthly 
publications,” 


Many other letters have been received from 
time to time, telling us of the extraordinary 
places in which this magazine has been found, 
but perhaps the few examples we have given 
will be sufficient to prove what we often assert— 
that no magazine 
was ever more 
aptly named, for 
its field is indeed 
world-wide, 
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A Burmese Rice-Boat—An Awkward Job—Remarkable Wall-Paintings, etc. 


| to be seen in exposed places in 
| Fast Anglia. 

The photograph reproduced 
below shows a good specimen 
of one of the most picturesque 
types of vessel in the world— 
the Burmese rice-boat, used for 
bringing rice down the river to 
Rangoon. Notice the curious 
double mast, really two slender 
spars lashed together at short 
intervals. The single curved 
cross-yard is almost exactly the 
same length as the mast itself, 
and when under way the boat 
appears to be carrying an 
enormous press of sail. Near 
the stern the helmsman will be 
noticed, seated in the high 
steering -chair characteristic of 
these boats. He steers by means 
of a long tiller, and from his 
elevated position commands a 
fine view of his vessel and the 
course ahead. Many of these 
boats are richly decorated with 
paintings and carvings by native 
art = 
“Big Ben,” the famous clock 
of the Houses of Parliament, is 


Curious trees in East Angl 
withering blasts from the sea kill off 
all growth to windward. 


HE above photo- 
graph has the 
appearance of hav- 
ing been taken on 
a very windy day, 
the branches of the 
trees being apparently blown 
nearly horizontal. As a matter 
of fact, however, the view was 
taken on the East Coast on a 
quiet day in August, and the 
trees have grown permanently in 
this manner on account of the 
withering blasts from the North 
Sea. They may have assumed 
this peculiar shape owing to being 
continnally bent by the strong 
north-east winds, but the more 
probable explanation is that the 
gales withered all the young 
branches on the side exposed, 
forming a kind of wind-screen to 
the living branches on the rear, 
the tree thus growing in its own 
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protection and along the line ? oe - 
of least resistance. Trees dis- ‘A typical Burmese rice-boat—Notice the long curved cross-yard and the steersman’s chair. 
torted in this way are frequently Photo, by Janet M. Cummings. 
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An awkward job—T 
Phot. 


said to be the largest timepiece in the world. Periodically 
he has to h a thorough clean and overhaul, and the 
striking phot ph here reproduced shows the removal of 
the minute hand from one of the four faces. This giant 
“hand ” is fourteen feet long and weighs no less than two 


ing down the minute hand of “ Big Ben,” the largest clock im the world. 
by Central Press 


hundredweight, so that it requires a good deal of handling. 
What with the weight and the dizzy elevation one can imagine 
that the workmen were not sorry when their “ticklish ” job 
was safely accomplished. 

‘The top photograph on the next page depicts an old hotelat 
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If a Giant Cut a Wires 


Suppose all telephones were silent, 
and that for forty-eight hours you 
could not even call a telephone ex- 
change anywhere in the Bell System 
to ask what the trouble was! 


Imagine the confusion which would 
prevail—with personal visits and mes- 
sengers substituted for direct, instant 
communication; with sidewalks, street 
cars and elevators jammed; withevery 
old-fashioned means of communica- 
tion pressed into service and allof them 
combined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of merchantwith 
customer, of physician with patient, of 
friend with friend, would be severed; 
the business man and the housewife 
would lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone saves them. e economic 


loss would be incalculable. 


There would not be time enough 
to do the things we are accustomed 
to do, and social as well as business 
life would be paralyzed. 

Such a condition is almost incon- 
ceivable. The Bell System has devel- 
oped telephone service to the highest 
degree of usefulness and made it so 
reliable that its availability is never 
questioned. It has connected cities, 
towns and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught the 

people the advantages of nation-wide 
telephone facilities. 

Plans are made, buildings built and 
businesses run with Bell Service taken 
for granted, and yet we have to imagine 
whatit would mean to be entirely with- 
out telephones before the great value 
of this ever-present service can really 
be appreciated. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Extraordinary wal 


Cortina, in the Tyrol, near the Austro-Italian frontier, The 
Hotel Aquila Nera, as it is called, belongs to the Ghedina 
spaces above the first floor are covered 

ntings by Giuseppe and Luigi Ghedina, who studied 
art in Venice and Vienna. The arts and sciences are repre- 
sented, together with medallion portraits of Rafael, Diirer, 
and Titian. On the side of the hotel the artist has given us 
his impressions of human life, in four tableaux. The first 
shows children sliding down a hill, the second a young man 
talking to a girl at a cottage door; the third depicts a 
domestic interior, with father, mother, and children ; while 
the fourth shows a solitary old man sitting on a bench. This 
quaintly-decorated old hotel is well known to visitors to 
the Tyrol. 

In the year 1805 there lived in the State of Kentucky 
two men named John McKinney and Abb Muland. They 
were partners in the ownership of nearly four thousand 
acres of fertile land, which covered nearly half of what is 
now the eastern part of the great State of Kentucky. 
Neither McKinney nor Muland had families, and they had 
acquired their immense holdings by patents from the 
State of Virginia, of which, at that time, Kentucky was a 
county. The land was rich in minerals, such as oil and 
coal, and also in timber. It was undeveloped, and popu- 
lated by fewer than five hundred people. McKinney and 
Muland lived in a small cabin of hewn logs, and mwle 
their living by trapping for furs, as the country was full of 
wild animals. They would hunt and trap all winter, and 
in the spring of the year take their winter catch of furs to 
Louisville, some three hundred miles down the Ohio 
River, where they would dispose of them and purchase 
supplies for the summer and the following winter. 
About 1814 immigrants began to come into Kentucky 
from other States, and a land company was formed 
known as the Virginia Land Company. McKinney and 
Muland had by this time accumulated from their fur trad- 
ing and other activities nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars, which they buried in iron pots in a mountain 
which is to this day known as the McKinney Mountain, 
in Eastern Kentucky. In 1820, the story runs, McKinney 
and Muland decided to sell their land holdings to the 
Virginia Land Company for five hundred thousand dollars 
in gold. After six months’ surveying and the inspection 
of titles the deal was closed, and the gold paid over to 
McKinney and Muland. As there was no bank in Kentucky 
in those days for the deposit of money, it was carried up a 
mountain and there secretly buried in iron pots. The 
following year McKinney and his partner decided to 


-paintings on au old hotel in the Tyrol. 


divide the goldequally, 
and each bury his own 
part separately. After 
making the division, 
it is alleged, McKinney 
shot Muland dead and 
dragged his body to 
the plains near their 
cabin, where he pre- 
jured a grave and 
buried it, claiming 
that his unfortunate 


cleaning his gun. 
Three days after mur- 
dering his friend, it is 
said, McKinney be- 
came totally blind, and 
his | memcry proved 
so faulty that he was 
unable even to point 
out the location of 
his hidden treasure. 
He was soon in abject 
poverty, and became 
a public ward. Since then many prospectors have searched 
the mount of Kentucky for the buried treasure, but 
without success. It is alleged that McKinney admitted, 
before his death in 1840, that he had killed Muland in 
order to secure all the gold for himself; he also stated 
that there were between seven and eight hundred thousand 
dollars in gold and silver coin buried in the mountains, 
About ten years ago two young coloured men, while at 
work on Indian Creek, near the mountain, getting out 
stone, dug up a large iron pot, almost eaten away with 
rust. This find caused great excitement, as it was thought 
it might be a relic of the lost McKinney treasure. After 
an unfruitful tannelling of the mountain for several weeks, 
however, all hopes faded away, and the “ McKinney 
treasure” remains one of the greatest mysteries of modern 
times. The s of the partnership and the purchase of 


The two men who found the iron pot that was supposed to be 
connected with the “ Mackioney 
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Two Guns That Are 
Sportsmen’s Favorites 


HERE are many kinds of re- 
| peating shotguns— both pump 
action and autoloading—some to 
be had at very low prices. But it is 
typical of sportsmen that the great 
majority prefer Remington-UMC by 
reason of Remington-UMC achieve- 
ments in arms and ammunition, and 
the performance of Remington-UMC 
Pump and Autoloading Shotguns in 
the hands of the average man. 

Remington-UMC Pump Gun— ‘The Good 
Old Standby”—six shots, bottom ejection, 
solid breech, hammerless, safe. 

Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun— 
“The Auto Shotgun that Works.’ 5 shots— 
simply pull the trigger for each shot. Solid 
breech, hammerless, safe. 

Go to the Remington-UMC dealer. He can 
give you all the mechanical details—he knows 
the difference in guns. 

Whichever you prefer—Pump or Autoload- 


{ng—you can put your money into a Rem- 
ington and be sure of getting a real gun. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 


Woolworth Bldg. (233 Broadway) New York City 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to aflyertisers._y 
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‘They are all shaped like ships and gaily painted. 


Photo, by Janet M. Cummings. 


the land by the Virginia Land Company are proved by 
records on file in the counties in which the land lies. The 
two men who found the iron pot are seen in the photograph 
sitting outside their cabin. 

The nut-sellers of Malaga, Spain, evidently possess artistic 
leanings ; they are not content to sell ther wares from 
ordinary booths or stalls, but almost invariably make their 
stands in the shape of ships, as shown in the above photo- 
graph, mounted on wheels for convenience of transport. The 
masts and rigging are hung with bright-coloured flags, and the 
hulls are gaily painted, forming quaint and picturesque 
objects in the streets. 

In the west and south-west United States, where long 
spells of rainless weather are compensated for by periods of 


terrific rains, it is not safe to rely wy a dry arroyo, 
or watercourse, as a place to take up one’s habitation. The 
next photograph shows a strong steel bridge on the main 
line of a trans-continental railroad in California which 
collapsed through the tremendous rush of water that came 
down an arroyo so dry that children play in it during the 
ft part of the year. Water runs in it only after a 
avy rain, and notable falls only occur during one or 
two months in the year. The great flood that washed 
out the massive concrete piers of the big steel bridge 
came down in a single night. A storm in the mountains, 
ten miles away, sent a regular wall of water roaring along 
the Arroyo Seco (Dry Arroyo), and the bridge went down 
like a house of cards. 


‘What happened in a “dry” watercourse—A roaring flood suddenly swept down it and washed the supports of the bridge away, 
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THE CIRCLE 
OF 
DEATH. 


By 
EDWARD ZIMMERMAN, of Burnside, Pennsylvania, 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. G. WHITAKER. 


An experience unparalleled in the history of the American coalfields. Mr. Zimmerman 

describes how, losing his way one dark night, he wandered into the unlighted engine- 

room of a mine and fell into the great drum of the winding-engine. When he recovered 

consciousness the drum was revolving, hurling him hither and thither like a feather! 
A more appalling predicament it is impossible to conceive. 


FATE on the night of August sth, 
1904, L was returning to my home 
at Burnside, a mining village 
situated two miles north-west of 
Shamokin, in Pennsylvania, after 
going to the town to get the evening mail. 
Although I had travelled the mountain road in 
the dark many a time, I became confused that 
evening and lost my way. The sky was over- 
clouded, and not a star was to be seen as I 
groped my way along in the gloom. — Rising 
like sombre black curtains along the steep 
mountain side, the banks of ‘ culm”—the 
refuse of the mines—only intensified the black- 
ness all about me. Here and there trees loomed 
weirdly through the mantle of darkness as if 
making one last struggle for life before being 
smothered beneath the myriad tons of grime the 
mines had thrown up. 

It took me two hours that night to come over 
the mountains—a journey I had often made in 
twenty-five minutes. Groping around and using 
a stick to guide my hesitating steps, I was 
descending, as I thought, the north slope of the 

Vol xxxv.—25- 


mountain, when I suddenly realized that I was 
off the road—that I was lost ! 

Halting, I strained my eyes in an effort to 
penetrate the intense darkness, but failed even 
to see my own hand extended at arm’s length 
before me. Fearing to advance, I rested on a 
log and shouted for help. Echoes sent my 
cries mockingly back to my ears. Presently, 
knowing that it was of no use sitting still, I 
resumed my aimless journey. Suddenly, with- 
out the slightest warning, my foot struck a board 
and I plunged into space, landing head first, 
with a mighty crash, on some concave surface. 
Then I lost consciousness. 

That fall is the last thing I remember until 
I was awakened several hours later by a curious 
sensation that the world had suddenly shrunk 
to an infinitesimal fraction of its proper size 
and was turning on its axis at an increasing rate 
of speed, with me inside it, like a drowsy, 
suddenly-stirred-up squirrel in a revolving cage. 
For the first few seconds the motion puzzled 
more than it alarmed me. I tried, dully 
and vainly, to comprehend what it meant. 
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The only thing, however, that this shrunken, 
rotating world of mine suggested to my numbed 
brain was a mine-drum—a circle of death no 
man had ever entered unless the power were 
shut off and he was making repairs. I began 
to think more and more of mine-drums, while 
mental glimpses of them came to me as the 
rotation increased. 

Then, in a moment, the dreadful truth flashed 
upon me. This was a mine-drum, and I was 
inside it! Unwittingly I had wandered into the 
open doorway of the engine-house at the top of 
the Burnside shaft, had tripped over the step, 
and had fallen into the open side of the 
great drum used to hoist cars from the 
mine ! 

To those wh» are not familiar with mining 
an explanation of the construction and appear- 
ance of a mine-drum and its uses may aid in 
the appreciation of my awful position. The 
engine-house in which the drum is placed is 
fifty yards from the mouth of Burnside shaft. 
A steel cable, winding round the drum, passes 
out through an aperture in the end of the house 
over a large wheel—known as a sheave-wheel— 
to the trestle-work above the shaft. A mine- 
cage is attached to the end of the cable. The 
shaft has two sides, so that as one cage is 
lowered the other is hoisted by the same drum. 
The mechanism is similar to that used in hoisting 
cars up an inclined plane. The drum itself is 
operated by two powerful engines, and has 
gigantic brakes capable of stopping it within a 
few seconds. 

I had never examined the construction of a 
mine-drum ; but in my experience that night I 
thought I saw a million bolts sticking their 
points inward through the circumference. Built 
of iron spokes supporting a circle of boards 
three inches thick, the Burnside drum is fourteen 
feet in diameter—nearly three times my height. 
The bolts, which soon added the crucllest agony 
to my sufferings, are driven through the boards, 
to brace the drum and keep the cable in place. 
The heads protrude every two or three inches, 
making the interior look like a reversed nutmeg- 
grater of gigantic size. 

The drum revolves on an axle, which is on a 
level with the floor of the engine-room, so that 
only one-half of the great cylinder is visible at a 
time. Fitting close under the circumference is 
a sunken semicircle of flooring, encasing the 
lower half of the drum, That sunken flooring 
made any living thing at the bottom of the drum 
a hopeless prisoner. 

The drum extends fifteen feet across the 
engine-room, its exterior divided in half by the 
centre brake and the cables, which are so coiled 
about the circumference that one winds as the 


other unwinds, lowering and hoisting the cages 
in the two compartments of the shaft. 

Directly opposite one end of the drum is the 
open door through which I had stumbled that 
night. The other door is at the end facing the 
machinery. If there had been any light in the 
sky that night it might have filtered in through 
the three grime-stained windows in the little 
room; but only darkness prevailed, and so 
those windows were useless. 

It was in that engine-room, within that iron- 
bolted drum, that I hed lain unconscious for 
three hours, oblivious of the fate I was courting, 
until Charles Maddenfort, the engineer, arrived 
at five o’clock in the morning, to begin his day’s 
work, 

It was Maddentorts first duty to lower 
William Kelly, a “ fire boss” and a friend of 
mine, into the shaft, so that he could inspect 
the workings for gas before allowing the miners 
to enter for their daily toil. As I review the 
incident now, it seems strange that my friend 
Kelly should have been in the cage whcse 
descent into the shaft imperilled my Ife. I€ [ 
had been conscious at that instant I should 
have heard the signal-be!l ringing, _ telling 
Maddenfort that Kelly was standing in the cage, 
ready to descend. 

As I afterwards learncd, Maddenfort remarked 
to himself that morning that he would lower the 
cage more slowly than usual. It being the first 
trip that day, he wished to test the cables 
thoroughly before beginning the hoisting. Here 
Fate was kind to me. 

A second rap on the signal-gong in the engine- 
room, and the cable began to uncoil. The drum 
started on its mad whirl, with me inside, helpless 
and senscless. From that instant my chances 
of escape were not worth powder enough to 
blow me into the next world. 

It may be that the bolts, bruising and cutting 
me, proved the beginning of my salvation, for 
it was the pain of those jagged projections 
which at length stirred me into semi-conscious- 
ness. During the seconds that allowed my 
appalling situation to dawn upon me I was 
being rolled like a pea in a gigantic cylinder. 
But at last, as my heart began to sink with the 
conviction that I was indeed inside a mine- 
drum, the increasing impetus of my whirling 
prison gathered me up. The second revolution 
was not completed before I was carried bodily to 
the top of the drum, and as I dropped heavily 
to the bottom I awakened to a full understanding 
of the whole terrible, paralyzing extent of my 
danger. 

My head struck one of the huge iron spokes. 
The blow seemed to drive presence of mind into 
me, and I grasped desperately at the spoke, 
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only to see it whiz from my hands. I dropped, 
with numbed fingers, to the floor. To leap out 
through the open side of the flying drum meant 
certain death ; I should be caught in the narrow 
space between the edge of the drum and the 
floor, and either be sliced in half or torn limb 
from limb. And yet, if I stayed in this awful 
spinning circle, I must be slowly rent into 
pieces. Both alternatives pointed to the same 
end—death. Yet there was no other. 

Which should I take? Which offered the 
better chance of escape? Would the whirling 
ever cease ? I grew dizzy as these and a thou- 
sand other questions came crowding upon me, 
one tumbling. as I was tumbling. on the other’s 
heels. Then I recalled, as if by inspiration, the 
story of how Claude Brubaker, a little friend of 
mine, had saved his life in a fearful predicament 
when he was caught in a screen in a mechanical 
coal-breaker near by. Brubaker, I remembered, 
crawled into the circular screen to remove a 
hook that had clogged the coal, when the 
engineer, mistaking the workman's signal to 
reverse and run slowly, sent the screen ahead, 
revolving like an electric fan, with the little 
fellow inside. The man clung to the spokes and 
turned with them while he screamed for help. 
Breaker hands, who had seen Brubaker whirling 
within the screen, sounded a warning, stopped 
the machinery, and so saved his life. 

But where a crowd of men had seen and saved 
Brubaker, here I was alone with no one even to 
hear my cries. If I was to be saved I must 
save myself. Instinctively I tried to repeat 
Brubaker’s trick. I reached again for one of th> 
iron spokes, now darting past me so fast that I 
could scarcely see them. I thrust out my hands 
like a drowning man grasping for a straw, for 
the spokes were my only salvation. But again 
the iron slipped from my hands as if I had seized 
a greased pole. Again I dropped to the moving 
floor. 

By this time the speed of the drum had 
increascd immensely. ‘The spokes flashed about 
my head; I was tossed from one side to the 
other, and was carried swiftly to the top and 
hurled to the bottom with every revolution. If 
I had been put in a barrel lined with the sharp 
points of thousands of nails and then rolled 
down a mountain two miles long I do not 
believe I should have suffered more than I did 
from these drum-bolts. They tore my clothes 
to shreds ; they ripped wide pieces of skin from 
my hands ; they prodded me at every turn like 
demons with pitchforks. 

A third time I grasped for the spokes, and a 
third time I only bruised my hands. Weakened 
by the loss of blood, aching in every bone, 
terrified and hopeless, I abandoned myself to 


my fate. I felt that death, horrible and speedy, 
awaited me. 

At the very next turn I was cast upon the 
axle of the drum. It seemed at first to knock 
the breath of life out of me. Then came a 
sudden flood of intelligence. As if the heavens 
had opened and a streak of lightning had 
illumined the awful darkness of my fears, a 
providential message flashed through my dazed 
mind. 

“ Hang on to the axle!” I said to myself, as 
if someone were bidding me for the first time to 
hope. I seemed suddenly to be able to think ; 
to fix my mind upon the world outside of this 
whirling inferno—this circle of torture. 

Maddenfort, I surmised, was at the throttle, 
and Kelly, my friend, must be in the cage 
shooting down the shaft—both of them oblivious 
of what their daily routine could mean to the 
unfortunate man being whirled and tossed to 
his death inside the drum. 

Hoping against hope, I clung to the axle while 
it turned ceaselessly and relentlessly. I lay 
upon my abdomen as limply as I could, relaxing 
my whole body. The solid shaft, nearly a foot 
in diameter, seemed to fit me perfectly. But I 
was filled with horror as I thought of the possi- 
bility that some part of my clothing—a button, 
or even my watch—micht prevent free revolu- 
tion under me. The smallest change in the 
delicate adjustment of balance I was maintaining 
so anxiously meant that by a single quick turn 
I should be flung down again to the bottom of 
the drum, amid that bed of ragged and torturing 
spikes. I could hope for no second foriunate 
chance to carry me to the top and drop me 
directly on that saving axle. Smooth and 
polished as the iron shaft was, it seemed to grind 
into my very vitals. But it offered swect relief 
as compared to those bolts below, above, and 
everywhere about me, with sharpened points 
grappling for me at every turn. 

And all the time the great drum revolved, 
while I made a last desperate juggle with my 
pain-racked body for the sake of the life that 
was still left within me. Scarcely three minutes 
had passed, but they seemed three days to me. 

After four hundred and fifty feet of the rope 
had uncoiled the drum stopped suddenly, in 
order to let the ‘ fire boss” get off at the first 
mine lift. That stop saved my life. 

Summoning all th: strength remaining in my 
aching form, I pulled myself up over the axle, 
grasped a spoke, and swung clear out of the side 
of the drum to the fluor above. I was not a 
fraction of a second too soon. ‘The next instant 
the drum resumed its whirling as the mine-cage 
dropped to the bottom of the shaft, two hundred 
and seventy-five feet below. Had I not acted 
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* Hoping against hope, | clung to the axle while it turned ceaselessly and relentlessly.” 
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the instant the drum stopped, death would have 
stepped into that living tomb and claimed me. 

As the drum resumed its dizzy whirl I turned 
my eyes away, fearing to lose my balance and 
again fall into its torturing maw. The spokes 
seemed to form one continuous, dazzling circle 
of light, while the bolts, which a second before 
stood out plain and distinct, now faded from 
view. There was something in that spinning 
cage that fascinated me, and now I felt an almost 
irresistible impulse to whirl with it again. It 
may be that the revolutions had left a sensation 
resembling that which one has after battling 
among heavy ocean billows—a_ fecling. every 
time you close your eyes, that you are still being 
tossed by the waves. And so I still felt myself 
being spun in the drum, although I fully realized 
that I had been mercifully delivered from its 
clutches and was lying safely on the floor a few 
feet away. 

Exhausted and bleeding, I felt as if every 
bone in my body was broken. A dim realiza- 
tion came over me that I should fall to certain 
death if I should attempt to walk along the open 
side of the drum. My less refused to support 
me, and my steps were more unsteady than a 
drunken man’s. So I crawled on the floor, 
alongside the engine, and staggered out in front 
of Maddenfort, who was standing at the lever. 

“Hello, Ed!) What are you doing here?” 
he asked, in astonishment. ‘hen he noticed my 
plight and changed his tone. ‘ You arza sight!” 
he said. “ What on earth have you heen doing?” 

I told him as well as I could what had hap- 
pened. At first he refused to believe it. But 
when I showed him my bleeding hands, my 
bruised face, and torn clothes, he marvelled. 

Quickly stopping the drum, Maddenfort leaped 
to my side and assisted me to a chair. Then he 
proceeded to examine me for broken bones. He 
found none. Bruises and scratches were there 
in plenty; but there was not one fractured 
bone. I rested for half an hour before I 


attempted to walk to my home, which was only 
three hundred yards from the engine-house. 

The whistles had scarcely blown for work 
when the story of my adventure was on the 
tongue of every one of the six hundred men and 
boys employed at the Burnside colliery. Those 
who expected to see me sent to the hospital were 
surprised the next day when I reported for work 
as usual. 

As I stepped on the mine-cage that morning, 
however, to be lowered into the shaft, the 
recollection of my terrible experience came back 
to me so vividly that, as every foot of the cable 
uncoiled from the drum, I could picture myself 
being whirled to destruction inside it. 

That journey to the bottom of the workings 
seemed twice as long as usual. Alighting, I 
turned to the “ inside boss.” 

“T guess I wan't work down here to-day,” I 
said, faintly. 

“Why 2?” 

But I shook my head and, boarding the next 
cage, was soon on the surface, safe and sound. 
and feeling much more comfortable. I worked 
on the upper ground that day, and have not 
gone below since. 

How I escaped alive from that whirling drum 
is as much a miracle to me to-day as it is to 
mining experts throughout the United States, 
who have declared my adventure unparalleled 
in the history of the coalfields. 

Those three thrilling minutes spent within the 
whizzing cylinder will never be forgotten, should 
T live to be a century old, and already the story 
of the experience passed into mining 
tradition. I bear no visible signs of the adven- 
ture now in the shape of broken bones or scarred 
skin, but the intense mental agony I underwent 
is photographed on my brain so deeply that I 
can never lose sight of it. Even now I some- 


times awake at night streaming with perspiration, 
after an imaginary struggle with death inside a 
moving mine-drum. 
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THE STORY OF A CHEQUERED CRUISE. 


By RALPH STOCK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


One of the most entertaining narratives we have ever published. 


It is safe to say that, long before 


the series is completed, *‘ Freckles,” «The Nut,” and “The Spinster” will be prime favourites with 


our readers, 


Fired with a yearning for travel, this dauntless trio first took passage in an emigrant 


ship to Australia, and then purchased a little six-ton yacht, in which they set out to sail hither and 

thither across the wide Pacific, visiting the South Sea Islands, Their adventures and misadventures 

during this eventful cruise are related inmost amusing fashion, and the Author's snapshots add 
greatly to the interest of the story. 
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i/ WAN | boarding-house accommodation in 
») Legal Sydney, but at X the Firm 
IRN must surely have sounded bottom. 

The house was unspeakably dirty, 
the rooms as depressing as tombs, and the food 
far worse than that of any emigrant ship. Yet 
here the Firm stayed, for three very excellent 
reasons. It was close to the yard where the 
Wanderlust was undergoing repairs; it was 
cheap ; and it was out of the way. As may be 
imagined, at this time the “ venturcsome 
voyagers ” desired nothing more earnestly than 
seclusion. 

Punctually at seven-thirty—to the lasting 
annoyance of the Nut—they descended a flight 
of crazy stairs and, taking their seats at a table 
decorated with paper flowers, wrestled with 
leathern steak or charred chop under a silent 
fire of furtive glances from their fellow-guests. 
These consisted of a flashily-dressed costumiére 
from one of Sydney’s largest stores ; two Cockney 
fresh-fruit agents; a musician from the 
“ orchestra” of a local picture-palace, who 

ersisted in wearing long hair and a faded velvet 
jacket ; and a youth whose chief occupation 
seemed to consist in gazing over the harbour and 
picking his tecth. 

After breakfast the Firm descended a flight 
of stone steps to the harbour side, and worried 
the already-harassed proprietor of the building- 
yard. When would the Wanderlust be ready ? 

With sawdust in his hair and a forced smile 
on his lips, the shipbuilder’s answer was invariably 
the same. 

“ Just a few days, now.” 

How he must have loathed the sight of every 
member of the Firm! 


vl. 
JHERE are decps below deeps of 


“ And what was the matter with her ?” 

Here again the answer was inevitable. 

“ Weepin’ a bit ; but we'll get her right.” 

At the end of a weck he was less optimistic. 

“ There's only one thing to be done with her,” 
he informed Freckles, jerking his thumb at the 
Wanderlust.‘ She must be stripped—stripped 
and caulked and recoppered.” 

Very well. The Firm was willing to do any- 
thing—anything to get away. 

In the course of time the Wanderlust was 
stripped and caulked and recoppered—but still 
she wept. 

The shipbuilder scratched his sawdust-coated 
hair and smiled his forced smile, but his eyes 
told the truth. He had no notion where or why 
the boat leaked ; moreover, he heartily wished 
her at the bottom of the sea. He even went so 
far as to speak a little of his mind. 

“You've got the wrong type of boat there,” 
he told the now thoroughly depressed Firm. 
“She's got. too much overhang. Whoever 
heard of going to sea—sea, mind you—with a 
counter ike that ? It would snap like match- 
board in any weather.”” ‘Then her bows were 
“fin.” her mast wanted shortening four feet, 
the hull needed strengthening with natural 
wood elbows every six inches from stem to 
stern-—— 

Metaphorically the Firm threw up its hands 
and said, ‘ Very well, get along with it; but 
end this horrible waiting.” 

The engine was still more aggravating. In 


unsuccessfully with the  Wanderlust’s 
auxiliary. 
Each blamed the handiwork of his predecessor, 


set the machinery in motion for three minutes, 
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and charged two guineas. One could sympathize 
with the agonized cry of the Nut :— 

“ Does anyone in Australia understand marine 
engines ? ” 

Week after week slipped by, and the Wander- 
lust still “ wept.” On more than one occasion 
the Firm came within an ace of discovery by 
their friends. They had crept like thieves in 
the night to a picture-palace in Sydney where 
they hoped to pick up a few wrinkles on 
“topicals,” and had taken their seats on the 
returning ferry when the familiar face of one of 
the “‘seers-off” disengaged itself from the crowd 
and its owner walked with strange deliberation 
towards them. The entire Firm raised its arm 
as though warding off a blow, until Freckles 
and the Nut realized in a simultaneous flash 
that the enemy had been dining—dining well. 
He saw them not, and would, no doubt, have 
passed by, still absorbed in the conduct of his 
feet, but for the Spinster. Why it is that a 
woman—observant to a degree in most matters 
—should be so slow in the detection of a “‘ diner ” 
will ever remain a mystery; suffice it that in 
the present instance the Spinster bowed and 
beamed, in spite of the rib - shattering nudges 
she was receiving on either side. The enemy 
stopped short in his tracks, stared with gaping 
mouth from one end of the firm to the other, 
and, crossing himself devoutly, sat down. 

“Glory be,” he gasped, betraying his emotion 
and nationality in a breath; ‘“‘the shock you 
gave me! I thought you'd go to the bottom, 
and here you are !”” 

Next morning the Firm watched him through 
field-glasses ascending a flight of steps to the 
Ferry landing. He looked about him, but the 
Wanderlust was out of range, which probably 
convinced him that he had been dreaming as 
well as dining the previous evening. At all 
events, the Firm saw him no more. 

Each morning the Firm looked out of its 
casement-window and, hearing the I anderlust 
pump at work, descended in deshabille to sce 
what water she had taken during the night. 
And always it was over the floor-board. 

The shipbuilder with the sawdust hair had 
long since discarded his forced smile. 

“She's as good as I can make her,” he actually 
admitted, one morning. 

“Tn that case,” said Freckles, “ we sail 
to-morrow.” 

But it was as well that the Nut took it into his 
head to smoke a contemplative cigarette over 
the Wanderlust’s bilge. 

“Tt seems to me,” he drawled, “that this 
water is coming from higher up—look at that !”” 

He pointed to a trickle descending one of the 
timbers. The shipbuilder was called. the lining 


torn out of the ship, and the discovery made 
that every rib of the hull from stem to stern was 
broken clean through+ In any sea, with two 
tons of lead on the keel pulling her downward, 
and taut stays straining her upward, the 
Wanderlust would undoubtedly have split in 
half. 

“T told yer,” was all the shipbuilder managed 
to articulate; “I told yer” —though what and 
whom he had “ told” no one seemed inclined to 
inquire. 

“ She’s a coffin-ship, all right,” supplemented 
one of the cheerful craftsmen, studying, with 
critical eye, his appointed task of reribbing, and, 
no doubt, wondering if it were anywhere near 
his dinner-hour. ‘‘ It’s lucky you noticed——” 

Another week crept by, but at the end of it 
the Wanderlust was practically a new boat. 
The bill was positively stagyering, and the 
Firm's long-kept pledge of not cabling for money 
was broken in a good cause. ‘They now “ had a 
boat,” said the Skipper, and she sailed from the 
yards at dawn without so much as a waving 
handkerchief of farewell, but with the four most 
thankful souls in Australia aboard. 

With glee the Firm watched a sawdusted head 
dissolve into the distance, and, sighing a simul- 
taneous sigh of relief, gave their attention to 
the business in hand. 

And it was needed. Outside the Heads 
something of a seca was running, causing the 
Wanderlust to emulate the antics of a switchback. 
Laboriously she would climb a roller, poise for 
an instant on its summit, and pitch head- 
foremost into the trough below. 

“She's wet!” growled the Skipper, as the 
jib-boom and half her rakish bows buried them- 
selves in the side of a grey-green mountain. 
“ By jingo, she’s wet !” 

To three rank land-lubbers it was an awe- 
inspiring sight, and a still more awe-inspiring 
sensation. ‘Ihe Skipper was the first to succumb, 
then the Spinster, but neither allowed them- 
selves the luxury of helplessness, there was too 
much to be done. Amidst sea-sickness, wind- 
driven spray, and acrobatic lurchings the course 
was set east-north-east, and watches appointed 
—the “sleepy” twelve o'clock to four for the 
Skipper ; four to eight for the Nut ; and eight 
to twelve for Freckles. The Spinster was 
allotted the far more irksome task of cooking, 
which consisted in holding a kettle ona “ Primus” 
stove until it boiled or the flame was extin- 
guished by spray, and washing-up in cold salt 
water. The Wanderlust carried a seventy- 
gallon tank of drinking water, but care was 
excrcised in its use on the Skipper’s terse cecom- 
mendation that “ there’s no xnowing where we 
shall fetch up.” 
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Out of the dread south-east came rain-squalls, 
and with one of them a staunch little yacht 
scudding before the wind. A faint “ Good luck ” 
reached the ears of the Firm before it was lost 
in wind and rain, and the Wanderlust staggered 
on under mainsail and jib. 

Another squall, more severe than the last, 
and the Skipper 
shook his head. 

“Let her come 
up,” he roared above 
the din, and, slipping 
and sliding over the 
lurching deck, he 
took a reef in the 
mainsail, ably hin- 
dered by Freckles, 
who persisted in 
tying “granny” 
knots instead of 
“square.” How the 
Skipper contrived to 
keep his temper 
during the first week 
of the “ venturesome 
voyage” is still a 
source of wonder and 
admiration to the 
Firm. 

Towards evening 
the wind veered to 
the south-west, and 
the Wanderlust raced 
before a following sea 
ina series of gigantic 
swoops. It was more 
like ski-ing than any- 
thing that can be 
called to mind. The 
Wanderlust was 
caught like a cork on the crest of each roller and 
pitched headlong down its side ina flurry of foam 
and spray. The helmsman, with his back to the 
tiller and his legs braced against the cockpit 
walls, strained every muscle to hold the course, 
but slowly the boat would edge away to the 
south in its effort to relieve the tension of 
straining canvas. 

Again the mariner will smile in his beard—if 
he has one—and if he does not he will Jaugh 
outright. No doubt he is thoroughly versed in 
every phase of the elements, and has at his 
command a technical term for every lurch of a 
ship; but it must be remembered—f, indeed, a 
teminder is necessary—that these veracious 
notes are written by a landsman for landsmen. 
Mariners, avaunt! or smile if you will; it is a 
fearsome sight to glance over one’s shoulder and 
see a foam-flecked Pacific roller descending 
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apparently upon one’s very head. It causes the 
breath to catch in the throat, and the helmsman 
for preference to keep his eye glued to the 
swaying cardboard of the binnacle. 

At night, the fearful majesty of it all was 
increased tenfold. The helmsman, muffled to 
his ears, and wedged into a corner of the tiny 
cockpit, saw nothing 
but his course— 
E.N.E.—swaying to 
and fro under the 
binnacle-lights, and 
below him, in the 
tiny cabin, the re- 
cumbent forms of 
three fellow - beings, 
for whom he was 
responsible. He felt 
alone —alone, and 
horriblyinsigmficant. 
Under the cover of 
darkness his boat— 
with all her brave 
display of bellying 
canvas and forty- 
foot length of deck 
—had vanished ; he 
was in a cedar shell, 
three-quarters of an 
inch thick, with only 
fourteen inches of 
free - board, perched 
somewhere on an 
angry ocean of un- 
known depth. A full 
realization - of his 
situation was almost 
staggering, and he 
resolved to think of 
other things— 
England, home, and beauty —but even as the 
resolution took shape a wave burst on the 
counter, jerking him back to the present with 
the shock of a cold-water douche. 

It was Freckles’s watch, and the wind still 
increased. The Wanderlust now corkscrewed 
down the mountain-sides and ended her course 
with a reverberating thump and plunge that 
shook her like an ill-set jelly. To the helmsman’s 
infinite relief the Skipper’s head appeared, then 
his pyjamaed body, as he clung to the cockpit 
combing and looked out into the night. 

“ By’ jingo!” he roared. The rest was 
whipped from his lips. But again, presently, 
“ Let her come up ; right up.” 

With fiercely-flapping canvas the Wanderlust 
poked her aquiline nose into the wind, while the 
Skipper. a dim figure in sodden pyjamas, skipped 
over the wave-washed deck like a monkey, 

‘ 
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returning from the for’ard hatch with a sea- 
anchor. . 

This invaluable adjunct to small craft in deep 
waters demands a word of explanation. To 
look at, it is nothing more than an overgrown 
canvas jelly-bag, but when heaved over a boat’s 
bows on a few fathoms of stout manila it fills 
with water, and, floating, yet submerged, offers 
sufficient resistance to keep her head on to the 
seas. 

It was this simple device that made possible 
the world-voyages in small craft of Captain 
Slocum and other marine adventurers. 

Another excellent method of battling with the 
elements is to carry canvas bags about the size 
of a Rugby football. In times of stress these 
are filled with oil-soaked oakum, the bags well 
pricked with a needle and suspended over the 
ship’s bows, where they ride at will, slowly 
oozing oil on the troubled waters. 

In the case of the /Vanderlust, with her cut- 
away bows and consequent lack of grip, the sea- 
anchor proved too small, and although it steadied 
her somewhat, she rode 
broadside on until the 
mizzen was set. This had 
the effect of partially bring- 
ing her up to the wind, but 
it was as well she had two 
tons of lead on her keel, 
for otherwise she would 
most certainly have cap- 
sized. As it 
was, she rode 
like a heavily- 
weighted float. 
heeling from side 
to side at an 
angle that, to 
any other craft 
of the same 
dimensions, 
would have been 
impossible. 

Nothing more 
could be done for 
the moment, and 
the crew dis- 
posed them- 
selves on their 
bunks, wedging 
themselves in 
with cushions, 
sails, and any- 
thing handy. So 
two hours passed 
by, when a 
mumble from 
the Skipper 


To the belmsman's infinite relief the Skipper's head appeared, and then his 
pyjamaed body.” 


made it known that he was about to burst 
into speech. 

“ That jolly sea-anchor rope’ll chafe through,” 
he announced. . 

The Nut shot him an apprehensive glance, 
then looked at the clock. It was his watch. 

“What do we do ?”’ he inquired, timidly. 

“‘ Wrap sacking round it.” 

The Nut finished his cigarette in silence, then 
scrambled to his feet, gripping the table for 
support against the boat’s lurching. The light 
of determination was in his eye; clearly this 
was intended for a lesson in self-help. Besides, it 
was his watch; the Skipper was within his 
rights. With clenched teeth, and a grain sack 
and twine in either hand, he crawled up the 
companion steps 
into the cockpit, 
followed by 
Freckles. There 
the two incom- 
petents stood for 
a space, splashed 
with spray, and 
pitched from 
side to side like 
shuttlecocks. 

“I’m going to 
do it,” said the 
Nut. 

“ Right,” said 
Freckles. 

Together they 
crept forward on 
hands and knees 
= into turmoil and 
darkness. No 
doubt the 
Skipper was 
chuckling under 
his blankets 
below; they 
would show him! 
A terrific lurch 
caused them to 
clutch —convul- 
sively at the 
cabin roof, while 
a wave passed 
clean over them. 
Gasping, but 
undaunted, they 
crawled on, and, 
reaching the 
throat and peak 
halliards, clung 
to them and 
awaited their 
opportunity. 
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in the mighty rollers 3. It was necessary, 


d gone overboard ; but NO, some- 
1g was wriggling Over the deck for’ard. In 
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“The * Wanderlust’ pitched head-foremost into a wave,” 


“Thank Heaven!” 
in a loud, firm Voice, 


i 


breathed the Nut. Then, 


as they stooped to craw] 
Into the cabin, “ Wonderfully dry, Considering.” 
ut instructions in the space of SIX So, covered with glory—in their own minds— 


k impossibility, Still, it was the they Crept shivering to bed. 


ddenly he Parted company with The Skipper uttered no word of praise or 


Vanderlust was now hove-to 


er crew soon knew it, apart 
admission of the Skipper, 
her much-abused overhanging 


ying feature of a perfect 
was when the Wanderlust, 


he mingled elements. He found lifted on a Toller, soared high into the air, U , 


Pping the S€a-anchor’s Tope, and up she went, and for a moment hung Suspended ; 

hastily tying the unfinished knot Of the sack then—there was no telling—either she sank 
hing— granny ” or « Square ” mattered not writhing into, the ensuing trough, or met it with 
Wriggled back to the comparative safety of Crash that set every timber a-work and made 
halliards, There the Nut, who, by some Itself felt in one’s very inside There was no 
miracle, had been washed against the lee-stays, knowing, only Prolonged—infinitely Prolonged— 
ited him, and together they clutched their Speculation, that flternatelysickenedandshceked 
way back to the cockpit. At intervals of three seconds, and sometimes 


. Freckles nodded in answer to the Nut’s less, a resounding thud, accompanied by a con- 


unspoken question, 
“Some sort of a knot,” he said. 
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passed on. Would the next take it into its head 
to enter? Who could say ? 

“Yachting in the South Pacific,” muttered 
the Nut, and Freckles and the Spinster summoned 
up a fecble titter. 

An instant later, as though to quell any 
attempt at levity, a wave broke amidships. The 
Wanderlust went down, down, and a torrent of 
water forced its way through the cabin door and 
sliding-roof. 

The Firm, drenched and thoroughly frightened 
—though far more afraid of showing it—stared 
into one another’s anxious faces. 

“T’ve swum seven miles,’ said the Nut, dis- 
carding his twentieth half-smoked cigarette, and 
glancing furtively at his Colt's automatic. 
“Tm not going to drown.” 

“Nor I,” said Freckles. 
Spinster ?” 

“T shall do my thirty strokes,” she replied, 
with a sickly smile. 

At that moment a horrible remorse seized on 
Freckles. He had brought these very good 
people out here to drown ; it was all his fault. 

“Jove! she’s wet!” grunted the Skipper, 
breaking silence for the first time in half an hour. 

“Slightly,” agreed the Firm, nodding and 
grinning like a row of water-logged mandarins. 
Such inanity ! 

Another, and still another wave 
beat down the poor little, quiver- 
ing Wanderlust ; but still she rose. 
Absurd visions of a certain prize- 
fight passed before Freckles’s mind, 
when a man had risen five times 
before receiving the ‘“ knock-out.” 
Exactly what would happen ? Four 
insignificant human beings would 
flounder for a few seconds in the 
darkness, and the world would roll 
on. Truly there is nothing like en- 
raged Nature to give man a glimpse 
of himself. 

Suddenly the Firm noticed that 
the Skipper was up and doing. They 
watched him, fascinated, as he knelt 
in the water-washed cockpit, wrest- 
ling with the pump by the light 
of a flickering hurricane-lantern. 

“ Jove!” he exploded, a moment 
later, tumbling down to the cabin 
like an animated waterfall. “‘ She 
won’t suck!” 

The new semi-rotary four-guinea pump had 
failed! Somewhere in the swirling water he 
found a screw-driver and returned to the tussle, 
while the Firm employed its muscle—and better 
still, its mind—in bailing with the now familiar 
dipper and pail. 


“ How about you, 


“Soon the pump lay in pieces, and the 
Skipper held aloft 


Soon the pump lay in pieces, and the Skipper 
held aloft in triumph—half a match ! 

“‘ Jammed in one of the clappers,” he bellowed, 
and presently came the welcom2 sound of 
sucking water. 

But again and again it jammed. and each 
time some reminder of the shipbuilder’s care- 
lessness was extracted from the clappers. The 
bilge was afloat with shavings, splinters, match- 
ends, and what not, and each in turn was sucked 
into the pump’s mechanism until the Firm took 
it in turns to lie flat on the floor and, with arms 
immersed to the elbows in greasy water, arrest 
all flotsam. 

Dawn broke at last—or, rather, a leaden pallor 
spread over sea and sky. Outside. the scene 
was one to engrave itsclf on the mind of any 
landsman. Wind, a turmoil of grey waters, 
and, deep amongst them, a cockle-shcll, plunging, 
lurching, staggering. Inside, four miserable 


human beings huddled 
together for warmth, and 
chewing chocolate in stony 
silence. The acme of 
apprehension was passed ; 
they were resigned to 
anything, so that when, 
after another spell on deck, the Skipper 
informed his crew that “the counter was 
opening up,” the news was received with 
apparent indifference. 

“ That’s rather a nuisance,” said Freckles. 

“ Most annoying,” agreed the Nut. 


triumph —half « 
match!” 
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But it is doubtful if anyone was more upset 
than the Skipper at his alarm having misscd fire. 

“ Somebody’s killed a Chinaman,’”’* he mut- 
tered, and rolled himself in his blankets. ‘There- 
* after it was necessary for the watches to pump 
every half-hour. 

For sixteen hours the gale raged, and the 
Wanderlust was: allowed to live. That is all 
that can be said. 


Their first hand-to-hand fight with a storm _ 


will remain for ever in the Firm's memory. Bad 
weather in plenty they had seen before—worse, 
in all probability—but always from the deck of 
a more or less substantial steamer or sound, dry 
land. The experience was like a sudden, vivid 
illustration of things vagucly comprehended in 
the pages of seafaring fiction, and its effect took 
some time to wear off. 

After any crisis there is reaction; nerves 
strung to snapping-point relax ; and so it was 
that, although the sun shone, and a steady 
breeze raced the Wanderlust over a glittering 
ocean, an atmosphere of depression pervaded her 
crew. Each member attended to his duties 
mechanically, while his thoughts travelled back 
to what he had passed through. The first 
question that always presents itsclf to man—the 
egoist—on such occasions is: How did he com- 
port himself in the hour of stress? To tell the 
truth, the Firm was a little ashamed of itsclf. 
According to accepted standards it should have 
laughed in face of danger, instead of which it 
had munched chocolate and felt qualms in the 
pit of its stomach. 

Slowly, however, with sleep and rest, some- 


© Australian vernacular for the cause of ill-luck. 


Lord Howe Island. 


thing of their normal cheerfulness returned, and 
interest was taken in the ship's whereabouts. 
At seven-thirty in the morning for longitude, and 
noon for latitude, the Skipper “‘ shot” the sun, 
consulted the log, and, descending to the cabin, 
poured over tomes of nautical tables. The 
result was marked on the chart with the help of 
dividers and parallel rulers, and the satisfying 
knowledge obtained that the gale had carried 
the Wanderlust one hundred miles on her course. 
Also, she had covered one hundred and twenty 
miles the following day, and was now but one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Lord Howe Island. 

One hundred and fifty miles at one hundred 
and twenty miles a day left one day and a 
fraction. The Nut, used to flashing from John 
o’ Groat’s to Land’s End in a few hours, worked 
out this comforting problem, but was instantly 
squashed by the Skipper, who, like a true seaman, 
seldom allowed himself to look on the bright side 
of anything. ‘A week and a bit, you mean. 
How do we know that this breeze will hold ? 
How do we know——?” But on such occasions 
the Firm was learning to close its ears as upon a 
depressing dirge. No doubt he was weary unto 
death of his crew’s stupendous ignorance, but it 
must be remarked here that of all masters the 
average sailor appzars to the landsman to be the 
least tolerant. 

Living, moving, and having their being in a 
space of eight feet by twelve—the actual dimen- 
sions of the IWanderlust’s cabin, including four 
bunks and a table —it may be imagined 
how thoroughly four human beings become 
acquainted with every turn and twist of one 
another. A man may think he knows his 
friend, but in hard times finds himself dealing 
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with a comparative stranger. Character, habits, 
trend of thought stand out in appalling relief ; 
and for this very reason the secret of all good 
{ellowship—tolerance—is more in demand than 
any other virtue. 

There were times when, from sheer juxta- 
position, without hope of relief, the Nut could 
have handed Freckles a straight left, just as 
there were times when Freckles could have 
cheerfully kicked the Nut, and still others when 
the Spinster would have liked to smack them 
both. But by the steady exercise of mutual 
restraint any real unpleasantness was avoided, 
and under the most provocative conditions. In 
fact, it may be said with truth that their individual 
peculiarities caused the Firm more amusement 
than anything else. 

A triangle is always 
entertaining, as when 
the Nut caught the 


Spinster's eye, while 
the chronically — im- 
patient Freckles 


wrestled with a refrac- 
tory locker in search of 
canned tomatoes; or 
when the Spinster, by 
frantic but soundless 
signals, called Freckles’s 
attention to the Nut 
crouching before the 
looking-glass studying, 
with speculdtive eye, 
the ghastly effect of six 
days’ growth of beard ; 
or when the Nut and 
Freckles joined in silent 
convulsions over the 
Spinster’s knicker- 
bockers, which, by the 
constant strain of bend- 
ing, became daily more 
voluminous. 

From rough weather 
the Wanderlust passed 
through light breezes 
into a stark calm, and 
the Nut resumed _ his 
tussle with the engine. 
It flatly refused to 
oblige. Perhaps the dry 
battery had run out, 
the connections were 
damp, the carburettor- 
floats sodden ; perhaps 
almost anything. Only 
one thing was certain—that the Wanderlust was 
virtually carrying three hundredweight of scrap- 
iron, to say nothing of six cases of benzine ! 


“That evening the Nut sat on three jammed and 
buttered biscuits.” 


Before sailing the Firm had listened with a 
certain disdain to the true story of a short- 
tempered man who, on finding that his oil-engine 
failed him on every important occasion, vented 
his spleen by method.cally and with infinite 
pains sledge-hammering it to smithereens, 
melting down the remains, and hanging the con- 
gealed block of iron over his doorway in token 
of contempt. The Firm could now sympathize. 
For a whole day the Wanderlust lay helpless on 
an oily sea, with idly-flapping sail and creaking 
boom, while her crew alternately anathematized 
oil-engines and tapped the barometer ; for, as 
the ever-hopeful Skipper put it, ‘‘ There'll be 
weather after this.” 

For the first time, melancholy marked the Nut 
for its own. Between 
spasmodic efforts at the 
fly-wheel he lay on his 
bunk surrounded by 
tins of cigarettes and 
cheap editions of Nat 
Gould. 

“Let me see,” he 
would remark to the 
sweltering silence, ‘“‘ we 
have about another 
two thousand miles to 
cover, At this rate we 
ought to do it comfort- 
ably in three years.” 
After mature delibera- 
tion, he also came to 
the conclusion that sail- 
ing was “a prehistoric 
mode of progression,” 
and the Spinster and 
Freckles knew that he 
was dreaming of his car 
and English lanes in 
June. 

That evening.to make 
matters worse, he ‘| 
on three jammed a 
buttered biscuits which 
the thoughtful Spinster 
regularly prepared and 
left on the table for the 
telieved watch. 

“I’m full of rage,” he 
informed the Universe ; 
“don't talk to me.” 
And it did not. 

Depression is in- 
fectious, and these 
were dolorous times; 
but there were others that amply compen- 
sated. A breeze came at last —without the 
“weather” predicted by the Skipper —and 
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Ta mid-ocean—The Spinster takes the tiller while the Skipper "shoots the sun.” 


the Wanderlust showed what she could do 
—one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
miles a day. 

There are few things more exhilarating—to 
one with an inborn love of the sea—than grasping 
a tiller and “ feeling ” as well as seeing his ship 
skimming through blue waters to unknown 
lands, with a flurry of spurned foam on either 
hand and the log behind him ticking off the miles. 
Then there are sunsets, a glory of delicate tints 
and floating islands of cloud, and at night the 
wide dome of a star-spangled sky, and hissing, 
dark waters, shot with phosphorescent gleams 
that swirl on deck and chase each other along 
éhe scuppers like spilt quicksilver, or, clinging to 
the mainsail, shimmer for a space and fade. 

So, with varying weather, but not once with 
the ‘‘steady westerlies” that are popularly 
supposed to prevail at that time of the year, the 
Wanderlust ploughed, raced, or dawdled on her 
way, with never a turn of the propeller to prove 
that man may cheat the elements. 

By a mistake in subtraction the Skipper one 
day placed the Wanderlust sixty miles north of 
her course, but luckily discovered his error the 
following morning. Had he any real idea where 
he was? This became the question of the day. 
Then ship’s food became nauseating, and a wild 
desire for the lowly but indispensable “ spud ” 
seized on every member of the crew. The Nut’s 
disgust with the ‘prehistoric mode of pro- 


gression” grew 
with his beard. 
Freckles became 
argumentative, 
and the Skipper, 
at least consis- 
tent, continued 
to forbode evil 
on every pos- 
sible occasion. 
The Spinster 
alone main- 
tained a uni- 
form outward 
cheerfulness, 
and fully de- 
serves the praise 
she has never 
received. 

These were a 
few—only a few 
—of the signs of 
the times, and 
seemed to prove 
that nine days 
and nights in a 
Wanderlust 
without sight of 
land are quite sufficient for most people. 

It was as well, then, that at 4 p.m. on June 
18th, and nine days out from Sydney, a faint 
voice filtered down to the cabin—‘‘ Who wants 
to see Lord Howe ?” 

For a fraction of time the Firm remained 
impassive, deeming this only another form of 
the Skipper’s irony. However, the question was 
repeated with an inflection of triumph in the 
voice, and the Firm hurled itself up the 
companion. 

The Skipper was at the mast-head, but he was 
hardly noticed ; every eye was trained on the 
horizon, and there, as the Wanderlust rose on 
a wave, was a hlue-grey excrescence—land ; 
something that did not move! Columbus was no 
More overjoyed at the sight of America! 
Depression, ennui, doubt, fled on the instant. 
The Firm was again a parcel of grown-up 
children with an unlimited capacity for enjoy- 
ment. Even the Skipper’s grunt of “ We’re not 
there yet !”” failed to affect their spirits. 

“No,” said the Nut, “ but we soon shall be 
—unless a gale takes us back on our tracks, and 
the barometer’s at 30.2. Sorry to disappoint ; 
who's for grub? I can eat something.” 

Land sighted from a steamer is a very different 
affair to that “‘ fetched ” by a sailing-vessel. In 
one case the passenger anticipates nothing else 
than landing on the date specified, and, conse- 
quently, misses the joys—and sorrows—of 


i 
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unexpectedness. If continuing his journey, he 
strolls ashore, sees what sights he can in the time 
at his disposal, and returns to his deck-chair. 
In the other—and especially that of the Wander- 
lust—one felt the land had been won after a 
creditable tussle, and it at once took on an added 
interest. 

Lord Howe! All the information the Firm 
had been able to cull regarding this island, four 
hundred and eighty odd miles E.N.E. from 
Sydney, was that it was inhabited by one 
hundred and fifty souls, who made a living by 
gathering the seed of the Kentian palm. Who 
were the hundred and fifty souls? What was 
the Kentian palm, and why were its sceds 
collected ? 

The answers to these questions hardly prom- 
ised enthralling interest, but the island consti- 
tutcd a break in a long and arduous journey, 
and as such was eagerly welcomed by the Firm. 
This attitude towards Lord Howe [sland only 
proves how grossly misleading anticipation may 
be, for of all the places afterwards visited none 
proved more captivating nor called with a more 
insistent voice for the Wanderlust’s return. 

The barometer held to its promise of fair 
weather, but to such purpose that the wind died 
down completely, and most of the next day the 
Firm found itself in the tantalizing position of 
gazing upon the land it had won without 
approaching it one yard. Truly, if an_ oil- 


engine had ears, the Wanderlust’s would have 
glowed red-hot. 
Another day of faint breezes, and as the boat 


crept nearer one could appreciate Lord Howe’s 
Vol. xxxv.—26. 


Movnt Gower, Lord Howe Island. 


reputation as one of the best “ pick-ups” for 
seafarers in the South Pacific. On the island 
itself two rugged peaks, Mount Gower and the 
Lidgeburg, rear their tree-clad summits two 
thousand eight hundred feet above sea-level, and 
ten miles to the westward is Ball's Pyramid, a 
needle of volcanic rock sprouting two thousand 
feet sheer from the ocean, a strangely imposing 
sight. As a fact, it was afterwards ascertained 
that the Wanderlust sighted Lord Howe at 
eighty miles, and this from a deck only fifteen 
inches above the ocean. 

Night descended when the Wanderlust was 
perhaps ten miles distant, and, as though from 
sheer cussedness, darkness was heralded by a 
stiff breeze from the westward. This meant 
that the Wanderlust would have to pass the 
island by, and hope for a favourable “ slant ’’ 
the following day ; or even—ghastly thought ! 
—be obliged to continue on her way without 
touching land at all. Truly, dependence on the 
winds of heaven is a precarious business, even 
as the Nut had hinted. 

Meanwhile, in pitch darkness, the Wanderlust 
skimmed onwards towards an unseen, ironbound 
coast, and each succeeding watch wondered 
whose fate it would be to give the alarm. 
Presently, however, the wind dropped, and out 
of the silent night came the deep-throated roar 
of surf on a distan: beach. A few minutes later 
the moon rode clear of the cloud-wrack, dis- 


closing a mighty face of rock, and at its foot a 
dim, white line where the breakers hurled 
themselves upon it. It was an eerie sight— 
like some fantastic illustration to a fairy story: 
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the tiny Wanderlust, with four still more tiny 
human beings in her cockpit, gazing up at the 
towering, moonlit crags of Lord Howe. So 
immense, so overpowering, did the island appear 
that it seemed one could throw a stone on to its 
rocks, and the Firm felt convinced that it had 
escaped collision only by the timely appearance 
of the moon. Yet at that moment they were 
probably three miles distant. 

The wind having completely died out, all 
that remained was to drift until morning, or 
reach an anchorage by other means; so with 
further and fervent abuse hurled at the three 
hundredweight of scrap-iron, the Firm manned 
the sweeps. 

Again the weirdness of the situation could not 
help being borne in upon the mind. Two 
ungainly oars ploughing phosphorescent caverns 
deep down in the dark, still waters. Four 
toiling insects creeping in their shell along the 
base of thousand-foot precipices, where dwelt 
other insects, asleep, unmindful of their 
approach. 


“ Toe towering. moonlit crags of Lord Howe.” 


The Skipper had heard of a beach and 3sule 
anchorage on the north-east side of Lord Howe, 
and with the dawn, a strip of white sand glinting 
between the jagged black rocks off the shore 
made it appear that his information had been 
correct. A dark bank of cioud hung forbiddingly 
over the southern horizon, and as it spread, faint 
puffs of wind bellied the Wanderlust’s sails and 
carried her safely through a maze of rocks into 
the bay. 

Three cable-lengths from shore the anchor- 
chain ran merrily out, and the Firm turned its 
attention to beautifying itsclf for the coming 
invasion. Oh! the agonies of disposing of a 
ten days’ beard! The Spinster was invited to 


retire to the cockpit, the bows, or any other 
vantage where she was supposed not to hear 
what went on in the cabin, while the Nut and 
Freckles joined in cries of mingled agony and 
wrath. 

A very able writer has made the subject of 
hirsute appendage his own; but has he ever 
attempted to describe the removal of a ten 
days’ * Catharine-wheel”” ? This is the only 
possible description of hair that, from a given 
centre, like the crown of the head. grows in ever- 
widening circles and makes shaving a torture. 
If you would attack it upwards it proves to be 
the wrong way of the grain; downwards, or to 
either side, it is the same. For those afflicted 
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with a “ Catharine-wheel ” the mere sight of a 
razor advertisement that talks glibly of “ silky 
‘shaves ” is as the red rag to the bull. Moreover, 
never let a lady tell you that her hair is ‘‘ such 
a nuisance” without at least pointing silently 
to your chin. 

As time wore on, however, and Freckles and 
the Nut still struggled amidst a medley of 
clothing and lather, the Skipper grew impatient. 
In spite of the Wanderlust’s presence, no sign of 
life disturbed the sun-bathed calm of the beach, 
and he was, no doubt, anxious to hold discourse 
with some kindred spirit who would listen to his 
dirge. 

The Firm watched him row ashore in the 
dinghy, saw him reach the breakers, soar 
upwards, and topple headlong into a scurry of 
foam. The dinghy had turned a complete 
somersault, and the Skipper crawled on to the 
sand like a half-drowned kitten. There he 
shook himself into dignity, hauled the dinghy 
ashore, and vanished over the sand-dunes. 

An hour, two hours, passed by, and the Firm 
still rode at anchor, alternately “ prinking ” 
itself and gazing through 
binoculars at the de- 
serted beach. It even 
occurred to them that 
perhaps this was not 
Lord Howe at all; but 
presently three men, 
two women, and a 
child clambered over 
the sand- dunes, headed 
by the Skipper. Five 
times they tried to 
launch the dinghy, and 
five times it was whirled 
from their grasp in the 
breakers and hurled 
ashore. At last the 
Skipper came bobbing 
over the rollers and 
finally drew alongside 
with a smile that had 
not creased his already- 
wrinkled countenance for 
many a day. 

“Tt’s all right,” he 
told the expectant Firm. 
“Lagoon on the other 
side ; good anchorage.” 

What he did not say, however, and what the 
Firm afterwards discovered to be the truth, was 
that the Wanderlust was the first craft that had 
dared to anchor in Blinkenthorpe’s Bay, where 


“The Firm turned its attention to beautifying itself for 
the coming invasion.” 


they happened to be at the present moment, and 
that if they ever got out again they might 
consider themselves extremely lucky. . 

The subsequent manceuvtes of the Wanderlust 
were regarded by the Firm as the most exhilara- 
ting and enjoyable they had yet experienced. 
Never once did it occur to their blissfully ignorant 
minds that dodging through a maze of submerged 
and exposed rocks before a six-knot breeze was 
anything but a fascinating part of a fascinating 
game. The mighty cliffs and chasms of Lord 
Howe catch the wind and hurl it back upon the 
ocean in unexpected and powerful gusts. These 
the Wanderlust, with her racing build, responded 
to by heeling over and literally bounding through 
the water. Sheer rock-buttresses of enormous 
height, mysterious caves, and boulder-strewn 
beaches dwarfed to insignificance by the towering 
cliffs above them, and here and there pockets 
of green vegetation contrasting vividly with 
their grim surroundings, the whole seen through 
a cloud of whirling, crying sea-birds. All this 
the Wanderlust sped by, clearing scattered, surf- 
washed rocks by a few yards, with the Skipper 
—tense and obviously 
anxious—perched on the 
gunwale, straining at the 
tiller. Could she clear 
the next jagged head- 
land? [t seemed an im- 
possibility ; yet it was 
done by a few feet ! 

The Skipper must be 
given due credit for a 
splendid effort of sea- 
manship in scudding 
round treacherous Lord 
Howe in less than two 
hours. The inhabitants 
of the island, keen sea- 
men all, shook their 
heads and marvelled. 

In due course the 
Wanderlust ran into a 
sheltered bay, and, 
picking up the “ Leads” 
—two white arrows in 
line on a distant hill- 
side—slipped cleanly 
through the narrow 
channel of the reef into 
a still lagoon. 

The first stage of her troublous voyage was 
over, and she richly deserved the glistening coat 
of paint she received a few days later in token of 
her owners’ approval. 


(To be continued.) 


“Kermis” 


Time 


Belgium. 


By A. PITCAIRN-KNOWLES. 


An interesting description of a quaint phase of life in rural Belgium as it was before the tide of 

invasion broke over that heroic little country. The ‘“‘Kermis” is the annual fair, celebrated in 

every village and usually lasting a week. During this period young and old alike set about enjoying 
themselves to the full, and curious races and competitions are the order of the day. 
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zr JET us draw a veil over the ravaged 
and despoiled Belgium of to-day, and 
iF recall, for a while, happier times, 
PMS) when normal conditions prevailed. 
" Though the ruthless invader may 
wreck Belgium’s churches, her priceless works of 
art, her factories, he will never crush the Belgian 
spirit or change the character of this proud little 
nation. Nowhere could you find a people with 
a stronger conservative tenacity, imbued with a 
more inextinguish- 
able instinct of 
loyalty to the tra- 
ditions of the past, 
and more unwilling 
to be interfered with 
in their inflexible de- 
sire to live their lives 
in the same way as 
heretofore. Least of 
all is Flanders likely 
to have her tra- 
ditions stamped out. 
Flemish idealism and 
Flemish superstition 
will survive even as 
destructive a 
catastrophe as this 
greatest of all the 
world’s wars. I pro- 
pose to deal in this 
article with some 
of the quaint 
manners and customs 
of Belgium as they 
used to be, and as 
they will be again when tie invader is expelled. 

Let us visit one of the little villages in the 
heart of that vast, almost treeless plain which 
borders the North Sea. It is just an 


“ Ring-sticking,” « favourite Belgian pastime. 


ordinary Flemish village whose greyness and 
unpicturesqueness it would be difficult to beat 
anywhere were it not for the green shutters, the 
sabots clattering hither and thither, the cobble- 
stones, and the peculiar, old-fashioned Sunday- 
go-to-meeting garb of the womenfolk. It is 
with a feeling of envious admiration that the 
wearer of ordinary footgear gazes upon the 
peasants striding along with ease in their wooden 
shoes over the rough and angular cobblestones, 
whilst he gingerly 
picks his painful 
way with the un- 
certainty of a baby 
making its début on 
a polished floor. 

We stumble into 
this rural spot one 
beautiful Sunday 
morning before the 
July sunshine bursts 
forth in all its 
vigour. It is not one 
of those lazy, life- 
less, ordinary village 
Sundays, when the 
phlegmatic Flamand 
1s content to sit and 
gossip over a suc- 
cession of bocks, 
meanwhile filling the 
badly-ventilated 
estaminet with dense 
clouds of smoke. The 
throbbing pulse of an 
unusual liveliness 
makes itself felt to-day ; there is a noticeable stir 
and bustle in the air. Let us enter one of the 
countless esfaminets and seek an explanation. 

The mystery is soon elucidated, for a huge, 
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multicoloured poster, announcing the 
Kermis, meets our eyes. The Jaarlijksche 
Kermis, or great annual village /éte, with 
its endless attractions for young and old, is 
about to commence ; in fact, it has already 
commenced, for the opening event took 
place last night at nine o'clock, when the 
élite of the village’s musical world gave 
their enthusiastic listeners a treat which, 
in the opinion of many, would have filled 
even a virtuoso with joy and admiration. 

One must have lived in Belgium to 
realize what the Kermis, or annual fair, 
means to the population. Imagine Nice 
without its carnival, or Epsom without its 
Derby. It is like imagining a bird without 
its wings to imagine Belgium without her 
Kerms. 

To one after another of the remote vil- 
lages scattered about Belgium the Kermus 
each year brings that joze de vivre for which 
thehard-working, plodding peasant patiently 
waits twelve long months in his uneventful exist 
ence. When at last the long-looked-for event 
arrives it makes the gaiety-loving Belgian creep 
out of his shell. The apparently dull, morose 
peasant becomes transformed into a lighthearted, 
rollicking child, ready to revel in the maddest 
of pranks. 

A month or more before the opening of the 
eventful week all the esfaminets in the district 
proudly exhibit on the walls of their bars 
gigantic posters announcing a_ bewildering 
variety of unique and grotesque contests, in 


The starter’s box—Ihe horses are started by means of a gun. 


which not only the human population but 
several species of the so-called “ dumb creation ” 
are expected to bear a part. From a medley of 
what appear to be entirely unpronounceable 
words a very slight acquaintance with the 
Flemish tongue helps one to a vague conclusion 
that on one day women’s skill in sack-racing is 
to be put to the test, that on another occasion 
an egg-race on bicycles is to be the chief event, 
while a third competition—which certainly has 
the merit of being quaint—has for its. object the 
discovery of the best crower among the lords of 
the farmyard, who are to win undying fame by 
trying to drown each other’s lusty efforts at 
testifying to their own sense of importance. 

We are fortunate enough to arrive on the 
scene on the day of one of the big events. As 
we look down the list of items our interest is 
excited to find that the villagers have been 
ambitious enough to institute a “ Derby Day” 
of their own, and conjecture runs riot as to the 


The “ Kermis Derby "—Observe the canvas screen put up to keep the non-paying public from secing the race. 
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quality of the steeds which will show their 
mettle on that all-important occasion. Wending 
our way to the “ hippodrome,” we discover the 
most rural and primitive racecourse we have 
ever set eyes on, 

The practical-minded organizers of the festival, 
in their determination to let no one enjoy the 
fun without paying for it, have enclosed the 
track with canvas-screening just high enough to 
enable those who try to snatch free glimpses 
from outside to see the heads of the riders—a 
most tantalizing experience. When we inquire 
for the dressing and weighing-room, so as to get 


The jockeys’ “dress 


a further insight into the methods of this primi- 
tive “ Derby,” our guide gravely draws our 
attention to a corner of the field where, within 
sight of the unconcerned spectators, the farmers’ 
sons can be seen exchanging their Sunday best 
for jockey attire. It reminds one of quaint 
Friesland, where frequently at the skating 
races the competitors—men and women—slip 
off superfluous garments before the start in full 
view of all who happen to be near. In the 
heart of Flanders and Friesland, however, these 
primitive habits are unnoticed. 

The starting-machine has not yet found its 
way into rural Flanders, and one might, therefore, 
expect to see the races started in the only other 
orthodox way—with a flag; but Flanders 


f-room "—They change their clothes 


clings affectionately to old customs, and 
evidently one of these is the use of the gun on 
such occasions. From the judge’s stand—from 
which one of the officials announces the starters 
by means of a number-board—those responsible 
for a good start and a correct verdict watch the 
riders getting their horses into line, and, when 
the moment appears propitious, the report of a 
gun sends the horses off. 

Needless to say, the presence of the burgo- 
master and his wife is indispensable on this great 
occasion. With a feeling of considerable 
importance they pass through the crowd to the 


aes we 
the open field, and nobody seems to mind at all. 


space reserved for the élite of the district, and 
Kermis-Sunday is as much of a red-letter day 
for them as it is for their tiny grandchild, whom 
we see following a few steps behind as they pass, 
with due stat: liness, through the entrance. 

The Flamand is a thorough sportsman; of 
that there can be no doubt. Races and compe- 
titions of all kinds appeal strongly to him, and 
he therefore crowds a surprising number of 
these events into his annual week of merry- 
making. The programme, in fact, provides a 
superfluity of novel experiences in the sporting . 
line. One curious item is a dog-race—run, not 
as we run our whippet races, but in typical 
Flemish fashion, with all the old-world quaintness_. 
that one continually meets in Flemish pastimes. 


“ KERMIS” TIME IN BELGIUM. 


The Burgomaster and his 


You might expect the race for four-footed pets 
to be held on the soft turf of a neighbouring 
field, but you may explore the whole of Flanders 
without ever seeing any Kermis competition, 
with the exception of a horse-race, decided on 
anything but cobblestones. Here is the explana- 
tion, prosaic enough when one understands it. 
The Flamand is normally a very thirsty indi- 
vidual, and on Kermis-days his desire for bocks 
seems to become intensified. It would, of 
course, simplify matters, from the organizer's 
point of view, to hold all the competitions in one 
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fe arriving on the racecourse. 


central spot, but in this case the estamines 
proprietors in the immediate neighbourhood ot 
the scene of action would reap a rich harvest, 
while others would not benefit in the least. The 
business-like Flamand, therefore, arranges the 
programme in such a way that every competition 
is held in a different street, and always in front 
of, or close to, one particular inn, the hosts of 
which are patrons of these annual /étes, often 
contributing most or all of the money distributed 
as prizes. This they can well afford to do in 
return for the opportunity of satisfying the large 


« A Flemish dog-race over the cobblestones, 
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demands for drinks made 
by the competitors. 
Thus the dogs must 
make the best of the 
rough cobblestones, 
whether they like it or 
not. 
The start for a dog- 
- race differs from the 
usual start in other coun- 
tries, inasmuch as the 
Flemings place the com- 
petitors in a cage, each 
animal in a_ separate 
compartment. Here the 
dogs are left to them- 
selves, barking and 
scrambling. whilst the 
owners take up their 
positions at the opposite 
end of the course, draw- 
ing the attention of their 
protégés to themselves in 
any manner they like. 
When all is ready for 
the start the cage - door 
is quickly drawn up, and 
away the excited animals 
race in search of their 
masters. The contest 
over, the onlookers pro- 
ceed to quench their 
thirst, and the proprietor 
of the estaminet, if the 


day is hot, quickly finds the money he has 
spent on prizes returning to its original source. 
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An eg¢-cracking competition. 


My first glimpse of a 
Belgian Kermts excited 
my curiosity to such an 
extent that I decided to 
wander farther in search 
of other happenings in 
connection with these 
rural fairs, and, a few 
days later, I was re- 
warded by the discovery 
of an attractive poster 
announcing a ringsteking 
competition and an 
egg-cracking encounter. 
The former is an interest- 
ing survival of the old- 
world pastimes., The 
competitors, seated in 
their traps, drive over 
the cobblestones through 
a number of streets and, 
passing under lines 
stretched across the road, 
endeavour, as they trot 
through, to “stick the 
ting” by means of a 
stick which they try to 
run through small metal 
circles loosely attached 
to wooden frames 
dangling from the lines. 
A time -limit is imposed 
to ensure a certain speed, 
otherwise the competi- 


tors might desire to linger under some of the 
goals so as to make sure of their trophies. 


The start of a dog-race—The animals cater keenly into the spirit 
of the contest. 


“KERMIS” TIME IN BELGIUM. 
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To crack eggs swinging to and fro in the air, 
with one’s eyes bandaged, is another popular 


entertainment among 
the Kermis merry- 
makers, and it is, 
indeed, a funny spec- 
tacle to see great, 
strapping peasants 
and labourers enter- 
ing into the fray 
with all the joy of 
children. The local 
policeman, used to 
looking at life from 
the serious point of 
view all the year 
round, takes an 
active part in the 
competition and 
thoroughly enjoys his 
novel réle. 

Another curious 
entertainment 
popular at the 
Kermis is known as 
“beheading the 
cock.” The whole 


“Beheading the cock “—Blindfolded competitor trying to cut off a dead 


fowl's head with « sword. 


Even the policeman unbends and 
Kermis. 


population assembles in the village square to 
enjoy the fun, and amid roars of laughter a 


young man, blind- 
folded, is seen 
vigorously brandish- 
ing a sword at a 
mysterious object in 
the air, which, on 
closer inspection, 
turns out to be a 
dead cock hung up- 
side down, with just 
the head and neck 
protruding from the 
basket that carries 
his body. “‘ Whack! 
whack!” the sword 
crashes into the 
wicker covering, but 
the target remains 
intact. “‘ Next man,” 
shouts the judge, and 
a furious sweep 
results in the com- 
petitor losing his 
balance and nearly 
damaging himself 
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with the weapon. One 
after the other, thirteen 
of them try their luck 
in vain, the best of them 
merely bringing a few 
feathers down, but 
the fourteenth 
competitor, with 
a magnificent 


A weird “one-man band.” 


stroke, manages to slice the cocks 
head off, whereupon his elated wife 
seizes the headless victim and 
proudly carries off the prize, feeling 
that the joys of Kermis-week make 
everyday life worth living. 

On my voyage of discovery through 
one particular hamlet, gaily 
decorated with flags to cele- 
brate the festive event, I 
encountered a number of 
athletic villagers in the act 
of deciding a barrel-race. The 
leaders were approaching the 
finish, and as they rolled their 
tubsalong, with a deftnessand 
agility which clearly showed 


that handling barrels was part of their daily occu- 
pation, the little group of supporters running 
alongside each party’s champion became wildly 
excited, gesticulating and spurring the would-be 
victor on to a last vigorous effort. The man in 
shirt-sleeves, shown in the photograph, was the 
strong man of the village, and he had won this 
particular event three years in succession. He 
knew all there was to be known about barrel- 
rolling, and his friend behind him was certain 
that he could not lose. But ‘“ there is many a 
slip,” especially on the cobblestones, and just as 
he was within a few yards of the finish a catas- 
trophe occurred, caused by a loose stone, and 
before he had recovered control of his barrel 
the other man had snatched a victory. The 
defeated barrel-roller, however, was a Fleming 
and a sportsman, It was a bit of very bad luck. 
and the inevitable sonorous Flemish curse—I 
will spare my readers—could not be suppressed. 
Then the vanquished champion turned to his 
fortunate rival and, with a smile on his red face, 
did the one thing a Flamand always does when 
he wishes to show that he is not angry—he 
asked him to have a drink. Inside the estaminet 
the patron was chuckling as he saw the sous 
which he had subscribed returning to him with 
good interest. Judging from his expression, I 
should say he had come to the conclusion that 
offering prizes for barrel-rollers at Kermis-time 
was not half a bad speculation. 
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SHORT STORIES. 


TRAPPED IN A FURNACE. 


Told by IRA MacDONELL, and set down by PAUL S. KENT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIELD. 


“This terrible experience,” writes Mr. Kent, “occurred about six years ago at Lewis Run, 
Pennsylvania, and the facts are sworn to by Mr. MacDonell, myself, and Mr. Phillip Dorey, of 
Lewis Run, who is still engaged at the same brick-plant, which has since been rebuilt.” 
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WAINTER had already cast a white 
, WV mantle over the earth ; the snow was 
ey is tossed and piled into drifts by a 
. PAS) cold, penetrating wind that chilled 
to the very bone and seemed to drive 
all living beings to shelter and warmth. It was 
December 24th, a raw, frigid day, typical of 
North-Western Pennsylvania in winter-time. 

Before leaving home for the brickworks where 
I was employed at the time as manager, my wife 
handed me a slip of paper. ‘‘ Here, Ira,” she 
said, ‘‘is a list of Christmas presents for the 
children. Hurry back so that you can buy them 
before noon.” 

“ All right,” I replied, and hastened off to 
work. 

Nothing in the world gave me more pleasure 
than to make the children happy at Christmas- 
time, but when it came to deciding what presents 
to give, the proposition was beyond me. My 
wife always came to the rescue, and every year 
her list of articles rendered my task a pleasant 
undertaking. With this thought in mind I 
arrived at the plant and quickly planned the 
work for the day, arranging my end of things so 
as to be able to leave at ten o'clock. 

Several weeks before, a fire had swept over the 
grounds, destroying the buildings and rendering 
@ great part of the machinery practically useless 
for the time being. Consequently, I had been— 
and still was—busily engaged in repairing the 
damage. The drill-presses needed repairing ; 
the large 125-h.p. steam-engine had to be 
rebabbitted and lined up; the boiler inspected, 
cleaned . ut, and arched up; and a thousand- 
and-one other details attended to. 

After setting out my plans for the day, I got 
ready to return home. I had put on my coat 
and started for the door when one of my 
assistants called me back. 

“Mr. MacDonell,” he said, “ we ought to 
clean out the boiler to-day. I would readily 
take the work off your hands, but you under- 
stand just what ought to be done, so perhaps it 
would be better for you to look after it.” 

Of course I was anxious to get away, yet I 


wanted to see to the boiler, so I returned, and 
together we set about carrying out our proposed 
undertaking. The boiler was a long tubular 
one, having no dome, and much of its arching 
had either been burned or knocked away. The 
only opening through which it could be entered 
was a big man-hole situated on top, directly 
above the flues. A large quantity of crude oil 
had previously been poured in to help in the 
cleaning, the oil penetrating the rust and cutting 
away the scale which had accumulated on the 
inner parts. 

After placing the ladder alongside, I climbed 
to the top, removed the lid of the man-hole, and 
lowered myself through the opening. It was 
exceedingly dark inside, and I lay in a crouching 
Position on top of the flues waiting for my 
partner to bring a light. I never stopped to 
think of the possibility of a ‘‘ pocket” of gas 
being formed by the crude oil. Being so near 
the opening, I was able to breathe pure air; 
the penetrating fumes of gas never reached my 
nostrils, so that I had no cause for uneasiness. 

Presently my assistant returned, bearing a 
lighted gasolene torch. He mounted the ladder, 
leant forward, and held the torch directly over 
the man-hole. Noticing the light, I held up my 
hand, grasped its handle, and drew the flame 
down to my side. At that very instant there 
was a deafening explosion. 

The enormous pressure exerted by the 
expanded gas threw me with terrific force the 
entire length of the boiler. The impact with 
which I struck the “‘ stays” at the boiler’s end 
was so great as to render me partially uncon- 
scious. My head appeared to be crushed in, and 
an enormous weight seemed to lie upon my 
chest, forcing the ribs into my lungs. 

I knew I had had a very narrow escape, but 
little did I realize the hazardousness of my 
present position! My only thought was to 
teach the man-hole and get clear. Raising 
myself on one elbow, I strove to crawl forward, 
but was promptly knocked flat on to the flues. 
A sheet of livid flame darted towards me, burning 
the hair from my head and terribly scorching 
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the flesh on my hands and face. Then, to my 
horror, I saw my peril. I was entrapped in a 
hissing, raging, red-hot furnace—the oil in the 
boiler was on fire ! 

The heat from the burning oil was intense, 
and great tongues of flame shot upwards through 
the man-hcle, completely shutting off my only 
exit. It was easy to see that no help could 
possibly reach me from the cutside ; the flames 


“Again I arose, crept forward, and 


were now roaring through the opening, reaching 
upwards to the ceiling. No one could approach 
the boiler ; the heat was terrific. There flashed 
through my mind the realization that life and 
freedom rested in my own hands; no one else 
could do ariything for me. Getting on my knees, 
I closed my eyes to protect them against the 
heat and the flames, and moved forward across 
the flues. Every few seconds I rose to my feet, 
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repeated my attempts to find the opening. 


to strike my head against the boiler-top, in the 
hope of thrusting it through the man-hole. 
Then I would lower myself and crawl forward 
again, raising and lowering my body continually 
in seemingly futile efforts to escape. It was a 
herculean task, and all the time I endured 
unbelievable tortures. At last the strain proved 
too great. With a groan of agony I clasped my 
arms about my head and fell forward on the flues. 


As I lay there, waiting for death to relieve me 
irom my awful position, there flashed through 
my brain countless thousands of thoughts. I 
thought of my wife, my children, and the 
Christmas presents I was to buy. 

Suddenly there came to my ears the sound of 
a voice, rousing me from my temporary stupor. 
Louder and louder it echoed through the boiler, 
causing a shiver to dart down my backbone. It 
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gave me renewed courage ; it urged me to make 
one more effort. Again I arose, crept forward, 
and repeated my attempts to find the opening. 

Suddenly I straightened up, but I did not 
strike the boiler-top. I was amazed, and could 
hardly realize that at last I had reached the man- 
hole. In order to do so I had entered a veritable 
sea of burning oil. The flames licked at my face 
and hands, burning the flesh off in flakes. 
Escape, I told mysclf, now lay within easy 
reach. I tried to struggle forward, but, to my 
horro:, found I could not do so; my powers of 
movement seemed to have left me. Finally, I 
crawled upward as best I could and managed to 
lift my body outside the boiler, thus freeing my 
head from the flames. My legs still dangled in 
the blazing furnace, but my stout overalls, wet 
with snow and bespattered with mud, greatly 
protected that part of my body. 

My assistant—who had been hurled backwards 
from the ladder-top by the force of the explosion 
—had managed to evade the subsequent fire. 
He realized my dreadful position if I were still 
alive, and his fruitless attempts to render aid 
drove him near to a state of insanity. He 
tushed backwards and forwards across the 
boiler-house floor, cursed the Italian labourers 
who had arrived at the scene, and made several 
brave attempts to reach me, but was driven 
back each time by the scorching heat. With 
blistered face and hands, however, he remained 
at his station, continually shouting words of 
hope and encouragement. 

When my head, encircled by eddying tongues 
of flame, shot upwards through the man-hole, he 
stood as if frozen in his tracks. He knew that 
that blackened, charred, and almost unrecog- 
nizable mass was some part of my body; yet 
so great was my temporary disfigurement that 
he was unable to distinguish exactly what part 
of my body was first thrust through the opening. 
The sight must truly have been awe-inspiring. 


THE 


“APACHE KID’S” 


Then, with a start, he rushed to render aid, 
yelling at the same time to the Italian workmen 
for assistance. Fortunately for me, the volume 
of the flame was now somewhat diminished. 
Since their only exit proved likewise to be mine, 
the opening was, to a great extent, filled up. 

My assistant now called to me and directed 
my course across the boiler-top, for as yet no 
one could reach me. With eyes partially closed 
and lungs choked with gas, I tried to follow his 
instructions. I crawled out of the man-hole, 
dragged my tortured body across the boiler, and 
rested at its extreme end. Here, with help from 
below, I grasped a rough hemlock timber which 
served as a roof support. Throwing my arms 
and legs about it, I slid to the floor. As I 
descended the rough surface of the wood tore 
huge chunks of charred flesh from my hands, 
and the cold, damp air also added greatly to my 
suffering. Rejecting assistance, I tried to walk, 
but with each forward step my knees sank 
farther and farther toward the floor. Finally I 
reached the opposite wall ; then my vision seemed 
to darken, and consciousness began to leave me. 

Several men grasped me in order to prevent 
my fall, whereupon my senses instantly returned. 
T hated to be treated like a child. Larose, stood 
erect, and, though the agony was awful, sub- 
mitted quietly to the application of ‘‘ first-aid ” 
dressings. ‘Then, as quickly as possible, I was 
taken home, the doctor summoned, and my 
injuries properly cared for. 


It was a sad Christmas, but I was only too 
thankful that my life had been spared. After an 
interval of several weeks I was able to be up 
and about again, and, thanks to the skill of the 
physician, my burns quickly healed, leaving 
only a few scars behind them. 

To this day, however, the mere thought of enter- 
ing a boiler horrifies me ; never again, after that 
terrible experience, will I trust mysclf inside one. 


LAST FIGHT. 


By F. S. McDONALD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


The story of a terrible death-duel in the desert between a solitary wounded white man and a 


notorious Indian outlaw, the scourge of the border. 


“The authorities in Washington have all the 


records with regard to the killing of the ‘Apache Kid’ by me,” writes Mr. McDonald. 


N)ENERALS MILES, Howard, and 
Sturges had been fighting Chief 
Joseph, leader of the Nez Perce 
Indians ; Sitting Bull, leader of the 
Sioux ; Looking Glass and Rain-in- 
leaders of the Cheyennes ; and old 
The soldiers 


the-Face, 
Geronimo, the worst of the bunch. 


and Indians had met in battle several times, the 
Indians getting pretty badly beaten on each 
occasion, Winter coming on, the Indians 
surrendered, were disarmed, and put under guard 
—all except old Geronimo. He, with quite a 
band of followers, led the soldiers a long chase 
from the Canadian boundary in the north to the 
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“The Kid thought nothing of ridiog into an Indian village, shooting several men and women, and galloping away befure 
anyone could get @ gun. 


Mexican line in the south. Finally the pursuers 
lost the trail in the sandy desert country and 
were compelled to give up the chase. 

About this time, Gencral Miles was promoted 
to the rank of brigadier-general, and was assigned 
to the Department of the Missouri. His first act 
was to start the army again after Geronimo, who 
had meanwhile joined forces with the Apaches, 
who believed themselves to be superior to the 
whites. They excelled in activity, cunning, 
endurance, and cruelty, and recognized no 
authority nor force but their own will. Led by 
Mangus, Natchez, and Geronimo, they kept the 
whole country in a state of terror. 

I was then a Deputy United States marshal, 
statiuned at Fort Huachuca, New Mexico. 
General Miles picked a young captain, H. W. 
Lawton (afterwards General, and killed in the 
Philippines), and a troop of the 4th Cavalry to 
tun the redskins to cover. I joined Captain 


Lawton’s command as chief of the scouts—some 
twenty whites and Indians. The entire com- 
mand was made up cf picked men, led by 
officers known for their bravery and excellent 
shooting. 

Everything was ready for the start, but we 
had to wait a few days to sce in what direction 
the Indians would strike. One night an Indian 
trailer came in saying they were killing and 
burning down in the south-east corner of Arizona. 
That country is a desert, with no water for 
hundreds of miles cxcept now and then a little 
spring. If the traveller misses the water-hole it 
means certain death. At once we sct out, struck 
the redskins’ trail, and followed it down into 
Mexico, where we finally caught up with them. 
Old Geronimo, seeing so few sold’ers after him, 
turned and gave battle ; we gave him a whipping. 
After that he tried to throw us off his track, but 
failed. In all the encounters with the troop the 
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Indians were invariably defeated, but each time 
they made good their escape. For three months 


we followed them over the roughest country on 
the continent. Occasionally they would scatter 
in small bands, going in different directions, 


only to meet again farther on. Our trackers, 
however, never lost the trail. Once we went 
for thirty hours in that terrible desert heat 
without water, horses and men alike ready to 
drop, but still we hung on to them. 

After five months of this heart-breaking work 
Geronimo sent word that he was ready to 
surrender, providing their lives were spared. 
Captain Lawton replied that if he was in 
earnest he was to send in a token of good 
faith. Geronimo promptly sent his brother as 
a hostage. Captain Lawton, General Miles, and 
Geronimo met in Skeleton Canyon, where the 
old chief gave himself up with his band. They 
were taken to Fort Bowie, Arizona, and were 
later shipped to Fort Supply, Oklahoma, where 
they still remain. 

Geronimo had wanted to surrender long before, 
but there was a young Indian with him who 
urged the other warriors to keep fighting. 
This rebel was known as the “‘ Apache Kid.” 
He was a full-blooded Sioux, captured when a 
baby by the Apaches and raised by them. 
When Geronimo surrendered, the ‘“ Apache 
Kid” and several other young Indians broke 
away and took to the hills. The Government 
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paid no attention to them for > 
a while, but they killed every * 
white man or friendly Indian 

they encountered, and soon be- 

came a terrible scourge. The x 
Kid thought nothing of riding 
into a good-sized Indian vil- 
lage, shooting several men and 
women, and galloping away 
before anyone could get a gun. 
He rode into Fort Wingate 
alone, passed through a regi- 
ment of soldiers, opened the 
corral, changed his saddle to 
a fresh horse, stampeded the 
others, and made his escape to 
the desert. The soldiers went 
after him several times, but they 
always returned carrying two 
or three dead or wounded men, and they never 
succeeded in killing or capturing the elusive Kid. 
He kept up this will-o’-the-wisp existence for a 
number of years. One by one the members of 
his band were killed off, and several horses 
had been shot under him, but still he 
remained unhurt, seeming to bear a charmed 
life. The Government, falling to catch him 
itself, offered a large reward to anyone who 
could get him, dead or alive, and a warrant 
was sworn out and placed in my hands to 
serve. It was now “up to me” to kill or 
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“A moment later be turned off and rode sway as berd ts 


horse could carry him. 


capture this bloodthirsty outlaw or give up 
my position. 

Each deputy-marshal has two helpers, called 
possemen. I packed enough food on my mule 
to last us a month, and my two possemen and I 
started out. I did not know in what direction 
to look, but there were only a few places in the 
desert where he could get water, so I headed for 
the nearest hole. From this we rode around to 
the other water-holes, trying to find some trace 


of our quarry, At one place we met several 
Vol. xxxv.—27, 


Indians who told us that they were having a 
dance the week before, when the Kid rode in, 
made them feed him, killed a friendly Indian, 
and got away without a shot being fired at him. 
They said he was now camped at Cottonwood 
Springs, but they were so scared and told such 
tall stories about the Kid’s charmed life and 
unerring marksmanship that my two companions 
refused to accompany me farther. I tried to 
get the Indians to go with me, but they emphati- 
cally refused. Accordingly, I determined to 
have a try myself, so I saddled up and started 
off alone. 

It was about forty miles to the spring, and I 
rode so as to arrive there after dark, as I wanted, 
if possible, to take my man by surprise. A 
little after dark I was within half a mile of the 
spring, and here I left my horse and pack-mule 
and stole forward on foot. After watching for 
an hour or more, and seeing nothing, I brought 
my pack up and made camp for the night. 
Unsaddling my animals, I took them down to 
the spring to drink. I had just filled my canteen 
and straightened up, when two shots were fired 
in quick succession, and I fell down, hit in two 
places. My horse jumped and got between me 
and the Kid—for that was who the unseen 
marksman was. Seizing my opportunity, I 
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crawled behind a boulder and waited for him to 
show himself, but he never made a move. I 
was now in a desperate fix, for I had only a six- 
shooter with me, my rifle being with my saddle. 
I felt very weak from loss of blood, but finally 
managed to bind up my wounds. I could just 
see my horse and mule; they seemed to be 
feeding away from me. I did not know then 
how cunning the Kid was, but as a matter of 
fact, he had worked his way up to my animals, 
got hold of their ropes, and was gradually 
leading them away. All the time I was watching 
for him in another direction. The first intima- 
tion I received that he had my horse was when 
he gave a yell of triumph, leapt on the animal's 
back, and galloped away on him. 

I was now in a most desperate condition, badly 
wounded, sixty miles from help, and afoot. 
Losing no time, I crawled away from the spring, 
and started back for the Fort, knowing I could 
do nothing in my present state. I got along 
slowly, with the aid of a stick, but when day at 
last dawned I found that I had only travelled a 
few miles. Soon after sun-up, I sat down to 
rest, but had hardly done so before a bullet hii 
the sand a hundred yards away. It was the Kid 
again! I promptly decided to keep on the 
move, for I knew if I sat still he had a stationary 
target, and, being a good shot, would soon get 
the range and hit me at about the third shot. 
He had a 44-calibre rifle, while I had a 44-calibre 
six-shooter, with practically the same carrying 
power. The Kid could not come too close, for 
fear that I should get him, while if I kept moving 
it would only be a chance shot if he hit me. My 
wounded hip, however, was very sore, and I 
could hardly get along, but in some way or 
other, every time one of the outlaw’s bullets 
kicked up the sand, I struggled on a little farther. 

He kept up his sniping tactics till about noon, 
when he left me alone for a couple of hours. 
When he returned he had my horse and pack- 
mule with him. At his first shot I tried to get 
up—I had been resting—but, to my ho-ror, felt 
as if I was going to faint. Everything turned 
black, and I lay back on the sand. There was 
no shade, not even a bush—just the hot desert 
sand. I expect the Kid thought I was done, for 
he fired at me several times and then, seeing I 
did not move, started towards me at a gallop. 
He led my horse, the mule following loose. 

I did not recover my senses, or properly 
realize what was going on, till the Kid was 
within easy gun-shot. When I opened my 
eyes he was coming at me carelessly, just as he 
would at a dead man. _ I pulled out my gun and 
fired at him. He dropped the lead-rein of my 


horse—which stopped at once, and the mule 
with him—and slipped over his horse’s side for 
shelter. A moment later he turned off and rode 
away as hard as his hotse could carry him. 
Evidently I had frightened him badly. Having 
got out of range of my six-shooter, the Kid 
turned and kept firing at me or the animals, 
towards which I was now painfully making my 
way. 
After a while I got to my horse. My rifle was 
still in the saddle scabbard. It was an army 
Springfield, a high-power weapon. Luckily for 
me, there had been no shells for the rifle while 
the Kid had it, for I had them in a belt around 
my body. The outlaw must have forgotten my 
rifle, for he never attempted to get farther 
away, but kept on firing, trying to kill or cripple 
one of the animals. 

Slowly I pulled myself up to a standing 
position by the saddle-strings, the good horse 
standing quiet. I have said that my rifle was 
still on the saddle, but J don't know how long | 
stood leaning against my horse before I noticed 
it; then I could hardly believe my own eyes. 
I had to feel it, in my half-dazed condition 
before I was sure. After I was satisfied it was 
really my rifle, however, I knew that very soon 
I would turn the tables and have that human 
fiend lying on the sand. 

I pulled the scabbard loose and lifted the 
strap over the horn, letting both scabbard and 
Tifle drop under the horse’s neck. I was afraid 
the Kid would see me loading it, and bolt. Then 
I laid the barrel across the saddle to steady it, 
took good aim, and pulled the trigger. When 
the smoke cleared, the outlaw was nding away 
as fast as his horse could go. I tried a second 
shot, and when I looked again I could still see 
the horse, going like the wind, but the Kid lav 
on the sand. 

After a great struggle, which cost me much 
suffering, I managed to get on my horse and ride 
over to whcre the outlaw lay sprawled upon the 
desert. He was quite dead—the ‘‘ Apache Kid ” 
would trouble the border no more. I had a 
terrible time getting him up on my pack-mule— 
to this day I don’t quite know how I did it—but 
finally I got him tied on, and started back to 
the Fort. Every step my horse took gave me 
agony, and time and again I thought | should 
collapse. I hardly remember how I made the 
trip, but I arrived at the Fort some time during 
the night, and turned the dead Indian over 
to Captain Lawton. Then I was taken to the 
hospital, where I stayed for several weeks, but 
came out as well as ever, and two thousand 
dollars richer. 


A 
Memorable Man-Hunt. 


By HENRY DAVIDSON, of Sydney, New South Wales. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE SOPER. 


Two Australian half-castes, named Jimmy and Joe Governor, committed a series of murders and 
then took to the bush. For months they terrorized whole districts, killing people in sheer 
wantonness, and continually evading the avengers who were all the time hot upon their trail. For 
their benefit the rusted legal weapon of ‘‘ Outlawry,” never before used in New South Wales in the 
present generation, had to be brought out, and half-forgotten precedents consulted by perturbed 
State Departments. Ultimately the authorities were driven to the position of offering one thousand 
pounds reward for the body ot either criminal, dead or alive. The money was earned and paid, 
but it represented not one-fifth part of the cost of exterminating them. At least sixty different 
offences— crimes of every kind —were perpetrated by the miscreants during the three months 


they were at liberty. 


IN the night of July 20th. 1900, there 
occurred, in New South Wales, what 
will ever be known as the Breelong 
murders. reclong is a small 
hamlet on the Castlereagh River, in 
New South Wales. Immediately on the northern 
bank of the river a Mr. George Mawbey, with his 
family, had taken up a fairly large selection. 

A small State school was conducted on the 
Breelong property, “ officered” by only one 
teacher, a refined young woman named Fllen 
Kerz, who lodged with the Mawbeys. 

In the ‘“ far out” parts of New South Wales 
small camps of ‘ blacks,”’ chiefly half-castes, 
may often be cncountercd. They generally 
include men, women, and ch:ldren, and the 
company will range in number from, say, four 
to twelve. The men labour more or less for the 
Janded proprictors, sometimes taking a contract 
in regular business style, but generally in a 
desultory manner. 

Jimmy Governor was a half-caste, and, with 
his white wife, his brother Joe, and two or three 
other “ blacks.’ had associated himself rather 
closely with the Mawbey family at Breelong, 
coming and going about that property frequently. 

The presence of a white female as an adjunct 
to the blacks’ camp on the Mawhey property 
might not have occasioned remark, had not the 
particular woman in question been young and 
of some pretensions both to intelligence and to 
good looks of a kind. Her half-caste husband 
always maintained that she had been humiliated 
by slurs cast on her by some of the Mawbey 
family, and by personal taunts. This may or 
may not be true. Another story is that the 


blacks had a sharp quarrel with Mr. Mawbey 
over his condemning certain fencing-posts that 
he had engaged them to cut, and that otherwise 
the business relationships between the “ camp ” 
and the white “ boss ” were strained. Another 
theory is that, possibly excited by drink, they 
brooded over their wrongs—actual or fancied — 
till, in their coloured breasts, a savage blood- 
thirst awoke, akin to that of the Malay when he 
“runs amok,” and carricd them away. Certain 
it is that within a week from the time when they 
threw off their allegiance to the white settler 
they had become bloodthirsty brigands, a 
veritable menace to the countryside. 

On the night of Friday, July 20th, Mr. Mawbey 
had decided, in order to utilize as much of the 
short. wintry Saturday as possible, to camp 
with his elder sons at a house—the “ old home ” 
—about a mile nearer than his then residence to 
the scene of the work on which he was engaged. 
Each house was probably from half to three- 
quarters of a m'le from the squalid camp of the 
blacks in the neighbouring * bush.” At about 
1o p.m. the Governors (Jimmy and Joe). possibly 
accompanied by another black, Jacky Under- 
wood, called at the hut in which Mr. Mawbey 
and his sons were passing the night, and hailed 
the boss from out of the surrounding darkness. 
They made some arrangements about getting 
flour and chaff from him on the following morning, 
and, without actually showing themselves in the 
light, declared it would be “ all right.” and left. 
Whether this was a mere reconnaissance on their 
part or not wiil never be known. It seems they 
returned to their camp, hurriedly discussed the 
position, speaking partly in English and partly 
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** Percy tried to abield the women, and was struck down at once.” 
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in their native tongue, and then, leaving only an 
aged black fellow and Jimmy Governor's wife 
and child at the miscrable camp, the three men 
above mentioned rushed the hut on the upper 
lands in which, they had ascertained, the women 
and children were alone. There were in the 
house Mrs. Mawbey ; her daughters, Hilda and 
Grace (girls of from sixteen to twenty years of 
age); Miss Kerz, the school-teacher; Miss 
Clark, a niece of the Mawbeys ; Percy Mawbey, 
a lad of fourteen or fifteen years; and three 
younger boys. On the door being opened to 
their knock the blacks advanced with wild 
threats and maledict ons. Percy tried to shield 
the women, and was struck down at once. Then 
the carnage began. When it was over Miss 
Kerz and Hilda Mawbey, together with the 
courageous lad Percy, were dead. Grace Mawbey 
and her mother were dying. and Miss Clark was 
dreadfully injured. The little boys escaped— 
one by dashing into the darkness, a second 
by cowering under a low bed. The lad who fled 
carried the dreadful news to the father and 
brothers. The murderers left while the horrified 
men-folk were on the road up. 

Help for the injured was the first consideration, 
and by dint of most careful treatment Miss 
Clark recovered. As soon as possible the police 
were ordered out to secure the culprits. From 
particulars gathered from Mrs. Jimmy Governor 
and the old aboriginal (Jacky Porter) it was 
surmised that the murderers had fled eastward 
or east by south. Within twenty-four hours 
they were at a well-known district station called 
Digilah, near the foot of a spur from the Liver- 
pool Range. Having, presumably, heard 
rumours of the outrage, a boundary-rider on the 
station, observing the three black fellows, sent 
an unexpccted shot in their direction, and, it is 
believed, wounded one of the fugitives slightly. 
The effect of this was to send the three flying 
into the adjacent bush on the rising ground near 
at hand. The Governors kept together, or had 
the luck to rejoin each other in the dense scrub ; 
but their companion, Jacky Underwood, a much 
older man, lost his bearings and fell into the 
hands of a party of civilians. 

The events of the ensuing wecks form a story 
of bloodshed, robberies, outrages, and ceaseless 
scamperings here and there. Scores of police 
disappeared into the bush as if the earth had 
swallowed them—except that, now and again, 
a superior officer would emerge for a day or two 
to look after ordinary departmental business, or 
a report would appear in the Sydney Press— 
wired by “ Our Special with the Police ”’—from 
some lonely telegraph-station in the wilderness. 

Less than three days after the Breelong 
murders the fiecing blacks slaughtered a man 


named Alexander McKay, residing on the Liver- 
pool Range, some seventy miles or so from 
Breelong, and wounded his wife so severely that 
she died next day. Before the breath left her 
body the miscreants had shot dead the wife of 
Michael O'Brien, a selector living on the coastal 
side of the range, and her child. Then they 
doubled back to the township of W:llar, on the 
range, where many of their dusky relatives 
resided. Here they perpetrated another murder. 
the victim this time being an elderly man named 
Kerin Fitzpatrick. Back over the range they 
fled, and so for wecks the game of hide-and- 
seek went on. The Governors were cont nually 
striving to make for the northward, where they 
hoped to be safer, but a cordon had been drawn 
along there, and they were beaten back again 
and again. Week after weck the chase con- 
tinued. while news of repe:ted outrages— 
robberies, hut-burning, and otl.er crimes—came 
in steadily. 

From the adjacent State of Queensland skilled 
native trackers were obtained. Even blood- 
hounds were pressed into the service, but it 
may be said, in passing, that they could not be 
got to work properly. The officers of the law 
were further voluntarily reinforced hy more or 
less capable—and more or less excited-— civilians. 

In his capacity as a journalist the writer had 
the opportunity of learning, from the lips of the 
leader of the main pursuing party, some details 
of their experiences. The officer in question is 
probably one of the finest bushmen in the 
police service. Here is the story he told me. 


On receipt of the news of the outrage at 
Breelong, myself, a constable, and the local 
tracker up-saddled and rode away as soon as I 
could make hurried arrangements for the 
carrying on of business and the maintenance, as 
far as possible. of communications. We rode 
hard, and. though the roads were in bad order, 
we covered the distance of forty miles in about 
four and a half hours. It was the very depth of 
winter, and onc of the coldest scasons experienced 
for years. The temperature was likely to be 
below freczing-point every night, yet we dared 
not take more clothing than we could con- 
veniently carry on our horses, though we had 
the prospect of camping in the open for we knew 
not how many nights to come. 

At Breelong we had a few words with Mr. 
Mawbey and the resident officer ; then, after a 
short rest, we struck due east into the rougher 
country between the upper portions of the 
Castlereagh and the Talbragar Rivers. A party 
had already gone out in pursuit. In due course 
we overtook these, and I assumed command. 
At about 3 a.m. on Sunday we started for 
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Digilah Station, the black tracker hot on the 
trail. We covered fifty miles, and then found 
that a boundary-rider at Digilah Station had 
fired on the men the previous afternoon and 
broken up the party, the murderers plunging up 
a hill covered with pine scrub, and being seen 
no more in that locality. Jacky Underwood, 
the eldest of the three miscreants (a man of at 
least fiftv) got separated from the others, and 
was taken without trouble two or three days 
later, a few miles away. He was unarmed. 

The Governors, after being disturbed at 
Digilah, went for ten or fifteen miles almost due 
east ; then struck a station where they stole a 
grey mare, and, both getting on her back, rode 
towards the Liverpool Range. Soon the mur- 
derers secured a second horse and increased their 
pace. But the more they did this sort of thing 
the better it was for us. We could follow them 
faster when they were mounted and dashing 
along recognized roads and paths than when 
they were skulking through dense bush and 
covering their tracks. Meanwhile the miscreants, 
as if frantic, dashed across the range, slaughtered 
an old man named McKay and his wife, and 
then doubled back. 

The police did such good work that they 
gaincd mile after mile. Ultimately, riding 
hard, they actually came to where the fugitives 
had d'smcunted and left their horses roughly 
securcd. The police found these horses, and 
watched them, in the belief that the blacks were 
only resting the animals for a few minutes. 
Very possibly this was so, but the fugitives. in 
attempting to return, detected the ambush of 
the pursuers, and sped away on foot. Without 
any provocation whatever they murdered the 
first persons they encountered in their flcht. 
The police were still watching the horses when, 
two and a half miles away, the unprovoked 
murder of a poor woman and child was perpe- 
trated. This outrage was the third within a 
weck, but it was only the beginning of a scrics. 
The fugitives then fled back to the mountains in 
the vicinity of Wollar. 

The chase now led through heavily-timbered 
and astonishingly rough districts. The blacks 
crossed the range near Ulan ; then they doubled 
towards the neighbouring township or villaye of 
Wollar. These places are in the heart of a 
mountainous country. Up and down the chase 
led ; as to mountains, I had scarcely, up to that 
time, believed that there were so many in all 
Australia as I encountered there. Without 
knowing the district, it is impossible tu realize 
the difficulties we met with. ‘There were places 
there where, if a man equally smart with yourself 
had only six yards’ start of you, you would never 
see him again if he had any desire to leave you, 


so amazingly dense was the scrub. The only 
things we had in our favour were that the blacks 
had not food enough, and that, like all their 
race, the two brothers would sooner risk the 
chance of capture than live a hermit life in 
safety. Though they might take to the bush to 
hide, they would, both from lack of food and 
from the aboriginal’s longing for his kind, break 
cover sooner or later. 

As already stated, it was the coldest time of 
our year, with rain and frost; and we were 
scaling the Cordillera at the height often of 
four thousand feet, travelling as light as possible, 
and living on biscuits for days together. 

We were riding hard along the mountain- 
slopes looking down on Wollar, when we heard 
and saw signals at that little township. How 
we came down the mountain-side I scarcely 
recollect—the wonder is that we escaped alive. 
The rush down was one of the most reckless rides 
I ever knew men to take. When we reached the 
place we heard that the blacks had just been 
seen at Fitzpatrick’s, about a mile away, and, it 
was believed, had murdered someone. 

In less than eight minutes we were at Fitz- 
patrick’s, where we found old Mr. Fitzpatrick 
just breathing his last, and the murderers gone. 
We were a bare twenty minutes behind them 
now, but they had re-scaled the tremendous 
scrub-covered hills to the left, and were out of 
sight among the beetling, bush-covered crags. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s nephew, who had just left 
the house to feed the pigs, had returned to find 
the blacks on the veranda and his unfortunate 
unclz mortally wounded. ‘The young fellow, who 
had a gun, kept at a little distance and fired at 
them. ‘They fired in return; then bolted, and 
got clean away. 

This terrible business was probably a strategic 
device to draw us from the hill into the plain, so 
as to give them a chance to elude the fast-closing 
cordon and get back at an advantage to their 
hilly fastnesses. 

There was nothing for us but to plunge into 
the wilds after them aguin, and so the weary 
chase went on. 

Through and over the mountains in the dreary 
Australian month of August we followed their 
footsteps. The cold was something horrible. 
We occasionally now made a fire and lay down 
by it—some of us (the more fortunate) in our 
blankets, others in oil-coats. For five or six 
wecks we scarcely changed an article of clothing. 
Even orders from the departmental head hardly 
ever reached us, and official documents were 
chasing us for weeks. An occasional seven- 
days-old newspaper was like the proverbial water 
to desert travellers. Such a sign of civilization 
as a wayside post-box, in which letters are 
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“The young fellow, who had a gun, kept at a little distance and fired at them.” 


deposited by the passing mail-van, wasa refresher 
like land to men at sea. Often when, tired, 
shivering, and famished, we would strike a settler’s 

lace we would find no one at home—the 
inmates had fled in terror, abandoning every- 
thing save food. 


— 


It was not a case of tracking 
ordinary fugitives. The men 
we were after were themselves 
professionals in the tracking 
art. The worst criminal of the 
two had been in Government 
employ as an expert. He knew 
the secrets of the bush and the science of the trail. 
He knew all the tricks of the pursued—and he 
invented new ones. There was no dodge he and 
his brother did not try. in order to mislead us. 
They climbed trees and slid on to the adjoining 
ones by the interlacing branches ; they clothed 
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their feet in rags one day and in bark another. 
One day they would wear boots ; the next they 
would go barefooted. They walked along the 
tops of fences, now clambering down on one side, 
and then. by means of fallen timber, which they 
would lift out of position after they had used 
it, rejoin the fence again, travelling thus for 
hundreds of yards. Where opportunity offered 
they covered their tracks with sand and leaves 
and forest débris. Had we depended upon mere 
mechanical tracking we should have been beaten. 
What finally ran them down was our acquaintance 
with aboriginal character. 

To follow the tracks inch by inch would have 
been out of the question. Our method, having 
lit on the trail, was to estimate or surmise 
whither it was likcly to lead. We could generally 
guess what the blacks were aiming at, especially 
if they were riding. We would then make a 
dead estimate and ride at a gallop for half a mile, 
or a mile, or two miles, as the circumstances 
seemed to warrant; then throw out men in all 
directions to right and left searching for the 
tracks again. 

Occasionally we divided our party and sent 
one lot ahead, while the other half hung on to 
the tracks. If the men ahead, after a hard ride, 
still had plain indications before them, those in 
the rear would be signalled to, and they would 
come up on the run. Then, if circumstances 
allowed, there would be another throw-out ahead 
of, say, a half-mile or more. It was somewhat 
risky, and might not have succeeded in many 
cases, but it is a fairly safe system as a rule, 
especially where you have any knowledge of the 
men you are after to guide you. 

With us the plan succeeded five times out of 
six. Where it did succeed we gained steadily, 
and the closer we got to the blacks the more 
they thought of direct, helter-skelter flight, 
which suited us exactly. Occasionally, of 
course, the cast would miss. The blacks would 
suddenly go otf at an angle, and we would be 
thrown out. Sometimes we lost six or eight 
hours, once or twice we lost about a day. Then 
on the following three or four days we would be 
at their hecls again. At least twenty times in 
the chase we were within three hours of them ; 
several times we were less than an hour behind. 

Pressed by hunger and other needs, and in 
terror of the hunting parties, the blacks. who had 
been hiding successfully for some days, broke 
away from their concealment and robbed a 
Chinaman’s hut close to Gulgong. Then they 
entered a property belonging to a Mr. Rouse, 
and our black trackers picked up the trail again. 
We found in Rouse’s house traces of their visit. 
The ashes of a small fire at which they had 
hastily tried to roast a portion of a sheep that 


they had killed were not quite cold when we 
rode up. We camped for the night, intending 
to carry on the work of tracking as soon as 
daylight would give us a chance. And that 
night the men we were stalking turned to stalk 
us! We found the next morning that after 
getting well away they had crept back to 
reconnoitre and had watched our sentry—prob- 
ably for an hour or so—from a distance of about 
twenty yards! Lefore the first streak of dawn, 
however, they had made off at full speed. 

Gradually our hunt became more and more a 
portion of a general scheme. We were partly 
following and partly driving the murderers. 
On one occasion we were seven miles behind, 
when the blacks, now on foot, went leisurely by 
a civilian named C , who, by virtue of being 
a good shot, had been told off, as one of several 
scouts, to a position near which the fugitives 
would probably pass. The Governors emerged 
silently from the depths of the bush, and, with 
rifles at the shoulder, passed unconsciously 
within forty or fifty yards of the astonished 
watcher, who was just able to slip behind a big 
tree as they came noisclessly into his view. He 
was armed, but so completely was he taken by 
surprise that he did nothing but gaze at the two 
till the bush swallowed them up again. Then 
he hastened to us with the news. 

We were on the spot in less than an hour, but, 
of course, the black brothers were once more 
deep in the wilds. Later, the fugitives were 
discovered by some bushmen who had joined 
the hunt. The Governors were hurricdly cooking 
a portion of a sheep. The scouts crept to within 
three hundred vards, but could not get cover 
nearer, the locality here being unusually open. 
They, therefore, decided to return for reinforce- 
ments. They were within half a mile of the men 
again, with myself and several police-officers, 
when the blacks caught sight of or heard some- 
thing suspicious, plunged into a neighbouring 
gully, and were gone. Another ten minutes and 
we should have been on them. We tracked 
them to the river ; then it came on a wet evening, 
and with heavy hearts we realized that we had 
lost them again. At a small place named 
Wamble we heard they had just robbed a 
settler’s hut in the vicinity. We followed them 
up, but with the usual result. 

The blacks next bolted for the wilds again, got 
over the range, stole horses, and headed for the 
Namoi River. Near Wee Waa they burst on 
to the main road and “ stuck up” two carriers 
who, if they had heard of the Governors at all, 
belicved them to be at least seventy or eighty 
miles away. But the district police here were 
in good force, the presence of the miscreants was 
teported within a few hours, and—what was of 
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equalimportance—the blacks found that they were 
likely to be manceuvred into strange country. 
They therefore broke back to the south-east. 

We had followed them towards Tamba Springs 
township, and a party sent out largely on the 
off-chance of cutting the tracks of the fugitives’ 
horses did actually cut them. The good news 
was sent to us promptly, and we followed up 
fast. Late in the afternoon we found marks 
showing that the Governors had, earlier in the 
day, paused for a few minutes’ rest and rifle 
practice at neighbouring trees. We rode on 
throughout all that night, watching the tracks 
as best we could. During the following morning 
we found one of the fugitives’ horses, knocked 
up. The heavier tracks of the other animal 
which there commenced told us that both 
brothers had mounted the remaining horse. 
Eight or ten miles on we found this second 
animal, ridden almost to death. He had been 
forced along till he had broken down, and the 
blacks had then slipped away and taken to the 
bush on foot, almost reversing the direction of 
their flight. Once more they had just scraped 
through our fingers. Through dense scrub and 
rough ridges we had to take up the search 
snew. Southwards again the chase tended ; 
when it turned once more. Then the murderers 
stole more horses and wen scampering away 
at the rate of seventy miles or more a day. 

The Queensland black trackers employed in 
the hunt did such good work that after a time 
we had the murderers between my party and 
that of Sub-Inspector Morroios, which was 
advancing from the north. The two blacks 
encountered Mr. Morroios’s party and_ shots 
were exchanged, but without effect. Later, 
some members of that party, following up fast, 
overian the trail and pulled up at a settler’s 
house. About an hour or so afterwards, as the 
policemen were sitting at their ease, they saw 
their quarry momentarily appear, and then dis- 
appear again into the bush less than half a mile 
away ! 

They were next heard of at Ganawilla Run. 
Then they doubled back to the Liverpool Range 
once more, and almost ran into the arms of a 
police party ensconced in a settler’s house. So 
hot a reception did they receive here that they 
got thoroughly frightened, recrossed the moun- 
tains, and made due westward towards Dubbo. 
Within forty-eight hours I was in the saddle 
again—the blacks had been located! They had 
robbed a settler’s hut about fifty miles from the 
place where they had disappeared. Almost 
every second day or so now we heard of more 
robberies. Occasionally the blacks would wan- 
tonly fire a hut from which the inmates had 
previously fled in terror. 


Meanwhile our organization was slowly improv- 
ing. We were pressing the murderers back 
again towards Nundle, and our forces were 
steadily converging. But they evaded the 
cordon and once more took refuge in the hills. 
It became evident, however, that the blacks had 
found the western side of the Cordillera too 
“warm” for them and were making for the 
coast, partly because in the country for which 
they were heading—the Manning River district 
—there were aboriginal camps and fragments of 
tribes who would probably give them shelter 
(or with whom they could mingle for a time), 
and partly because across and beyond the 
Manning lie the terrific mountainous lands from 
which the adjacent Macleay River flows—lands 
even worse than those through which we had 
followed them, and where remnants of black 
tribes, secluded and inoffensive, still live their 
own life. From here it might be possible for 
them to escape into Queensland when the hue- 
and-cry should slacken. Steps were therefore 
taken to block the road, and armed police were 
concealed everywhere, all the pursuing parties 
co-operating to press the fugitives southward. 

During the third week of September we struck 
a river, and found the blacks had been dis- 
covered sitting on a log on the bank only three 
hours before. Three civilians had seen them 
and, getting behind trees, had summoned them 
to surrender. The blacks replied with a shot, 
and disappeared. 

They were next heard of on Barry’s Run, in 
the Burnet River district. The ranges here, 
again, were terrible. Once on the top it was 
good going, but the difficulty was to get down 
again without going right out of the way. One 
spur after another we would try, only to be 
baffled. Luxurious coastal growth and _per- 
petually-recurring precipices and gullies made 
travelling extremely difficult. Branches brushed 
from the tree-vines, an almost unperceivable 
depression in the carpet of green through which 
we were plunging, a freshly-broken twig—these 
were the signs that led us on; and fortunate 
we thought ourselves when we got them. So 
dense was the brush. especially where the paths 
wound round the sides of the more precipitous 
places, that the fugitives could—and did, in 
fact, as was afterwards discovered—lie in 
safety within ten yards of the passing troopers ! 

September was about to merge into October 
when we reached the Paterson River, some forty 
or fifty miles north of Singleton. Almost every 
day we heard of the whereabouts of the fugitives 
ahead. The name of Jimmy Governor had 
already spread throughout the countryside. 
He added to the wiles of the black the arts of 
the white. He could, of course, read and write, 
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and he would rifle the letter-boxes on the lonely 
roadside, get the latest papers that had come 
from Sydney by post, and from them learn 
something of the state of the chase. His 
insulting messages to the police were now 
becoming rarer, and there were many signs that 
he and his brother were being worn down. 
But still they 
were un- 
caught, and 
the list of 
their crimes 
was yet very 
far from full. 

About this 
time the ar 
rangements 
for declaring 
the murderers 
legal outlaws 
were com- 
pleted. A few 
days after 
wards the 
blacks got well 
ahead of us, 
and one of 
them—Jimmy 
—murder 
ouslyattacked 
a young bush 
woman. 

The reply of 
the Govern- 
ment to this 
latest outrage 
was im- 
mediate. The 
reward, which 
up to this had 
been for some 
weeks stand 
ing at two 
hundred 
pounds for 
either man, 
was at once 
raised, by pro 
clamation, to 
one thousand 
pounds for 
each, dead or 
alive—and 
no questions 
asked. 

The great 
increase of the 
reward and 
the fact that 


the hunt was daily becoming more disci- 
plined and scientific, that almost the whole of 
the best bushmen in the police service were 
engaged, and that both season and locality were 
favourable to the pursuing parties, while the 
quarry was becoming worn down, tended 
rapidly to close the long story. Though the 
fugitives were flying from place to place, like a 
“driven” tiger, the net of justice was steadily 
closing in on them. Unless all our calculations 
were to be falsified by some totally unlooked-for 
development, the end was only a question of 
days. 

For a while the miscreants once more succeeded 
in putting us at fault. Then the news came that 
they had been seen at Carrowwindock station, 
and we went on after them. The blacks were 
now, say, six miles away. But they doubled 
again and made off to Cuplicuripa station, where 
they stole horses and rode for twelve miles. 
Then they let the horses go, and again fled on 
foot, robbing one or two huts. On October 
13th they were on the Hastings River, and were 
becoming both desperate and cautious. Almost 
every second hut about here was occupied by 
police or trusty civilians. In one of these huts 
were stationed a policeman named Harris and a 
tracker. There was nothing to indicate the 


“Rushing out to the doorway, Harris returned the fire, and slightly wounded Jimmy Governor ore the pair decemped. 
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immediate presence of the blacks just there. 
But they, apparently by an act of foolhardiness. 
“gave themselves away,” as the phrase goes. 
They stole up to the hut for rations, and got the 
idea—a well-based one, as it happened—that 
“someone was at home.” Accordingly, they 
fired several shots into the hut, after fairly 
locating the position of the inmates. The 
policeman Harris was shot in the hip, but, 
Tushing out to the doorway, returned the fire, 
and slightly wounded Jimmy Governor ere the 
pair decamped. 

The trail was now very warm. We were 
actually only two miles off when the duel took 
place. We hurried in the direction of the firing, 
but the desperadoes had again disappeared. 
We found slight blood-tracks, but they led into 
thick cedar brush, and night came up to add to 
our troubles. We had again lost them, though 
less than ten minutes behind ! 

So the incidents of the hunt went on. The 
most sensational, however, was to come. Two 
men, named Beyers and Woods, were stationed 
ina hut. Every habitation of the kind was now 
a source of danger tothe blacks. So accustomed 
had they become 
to white men’s 
ways—and it is 
to be remem 
bered that they 
were, after all, 
only half-castes 
—that they 
must, in the 
main, have 
civilized men’s 
rations. They 
could only get 
these by robbery 
or theft from 
white men’s houses. Yet practically every nut was 
a fort, and the more desolate it seemed the more 
likely was it to be a trap. Constables Beyers and 
Woods, who were keeping a sharp look-out, 
observed the stealthy approach of the outlaws. 
So extremely cautious had the fugitives now 
become that they positively “stalked” the 
hut, tacking half-way round the compass for 
over three hours, gaining on each tack now a 
dozen yards and now a score, as though they 
were trying to detect a presence, a sound, or a 
scent. Half-circling round, from five hundred 
yards they got to four hundred, then to three 
hundred, then to within two hundred. For two 
whole hours they worked thus from point to 
point. At last only the stockyard fence and a 
small open space separated them from the 
house. 

Precisely at this juncture in the midst of a 


deep silence, a fowl flew up in the “ lean-to ” at 
the back of the house (used as a kitchen) and 
clattered on some tins, and the startled blacks 
fled at once. The policemen sprang to the 
door and fired at the retreating figures, one 
hundred and fifty yards away. Beyers hit 
Jimmy Governor in the mouth as the outlaw 
looked round, and wounded him in the body 
with a second shot. The black fell, but was on 
his feet again in a moment. He made off 
towards the trees and scrub, and his brother 
Joe, by keeping up a vigorous fire on the police, 
covered the retirement. Then both retreated 
deeper into the heavy bush. The two policemen 
hesitated about following, especially as the sun 
was sinking very low, and they doubted the 
expediency of quitting their post. They 
managed, however, to communicate with our 
party, and we were at the place next morning, 
and for three miles we tracked the outlaws by 
the bloodstains, but their bush-lore saved them 
again, and once more we lost the trail. 

But slowly and surely the police parties were 
closing in. It was evident that the blacks had 


lost their nerve, and it was equally evident that 


unless they had phenomenal tuck they must 
come to the end of their tether within a week 
or so. They were literally being hunted to 
death. They could no longer get clothing or 
ammunition, and it seemed clear that their 
rations were running very short. We learned 
afterwards that they never had anything like a 
“square meal,’ and had scarcely two hours’ 
consecutive rest after the exchange of shots 
with Harris. 

The one question with us now was: should 
we personally be “in at the death ” ? 

But all was not yet over. Once more the 
blacks sought to break cover, though it was 
virtually hopeless. They dared not now 
approach any habitation, and so hemmed in 
were they, so vigilant was the watch kept, and 
so physically weakened was the elder man that 
the game of horse-stealing was over—even if 
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horses would now have been of use to them, 
which may be doubted. 

The fugitives were now hiding for their lives 
—wounded, starving, all but exhausted. From 
a certain point on the map they could not by 
any possibility be more than five miles away, 
and they were even too worn out to stand on the 
defensive. Joc, we found out afterwards, had 
more than once seriously thought of surrendering, 
especially as his brother was almost hors de 
combat. 

The day after the fight on the Bowman River 
we were again following up our quarry, about 
seven miles in the rear. The blacks worked 
down the river, and called at the house of a 
farmer named Branston. ‘They met the farmer 
on the river-bank and asked—almost begged— 
for rations. Mr, Branston promised to sce what 
he could do, got the “‘ tucker,” and set it out on 
the veranda of the house. But here, as almost 
everywhere else, police were quartered. Joe 
Governor crept up the bank, leaving Jimmy at 
the riverside. An impulsive policeman fired too 
soon, and the black dashed over the bank and 
rejoined his brother ; and as the police rushed 
for the river the outlaws were lost in the cedar- 
scrub thickets on the far side. 

This was their last attempt to get food. The 
pair were now living mainly on oranges, which 
they obtained from the orchards. So close 
was the pursuit that the next day would probably 
see the end unless they managed to scale the 
neighbouring mountain heights. And this they 
actually did. They had for the last time 
escaped the net! But now their exploits were 
over—this astonishing feat had only postponed 
the end for a few hours. 

They were now again on the Hastings River, 
and on the bank of the stream, on October 2rst, 
they held their last council—and parted, to meet 
no more. Joe turned southwards towards the 
Normanbrook district, evidently intending to 
return home at all hazards. Jimmy moved on 
almost unheedingly—anywhere, anyhow. Curi- 
ously enough, in their last hours of freedom they 
were not disturbed by us. Why this was so 
will appear as I proceed. 

Their parting on the Hastings River was the 
one move that we were unprepared for. Little 
more than ‘twelve hours after they separated 
we, having crossed the range in pursuit, were at 
the river-bank where they had stood. Reading 
the story as told to us by the fresh tracks at the 
water's edge, we decided to follow up the man 
going south. He was evidently moving slowly, 
and between the second man and us lay the 
river across which he had gone. But we did 
not make such satisfactory progress as we had 
hoped. : 


Meanwhile Jimmy Governor moved on unpur- 
sued, now climbing hills, now descending cau- 
tiously, not even venturing to steal anything 
except a little fruit in the small orchards. At 
last, weary, weak, hunger-bitten, but with some 
of his old spirit left. he crept up from the bank 
of Sobin Creek and purloined the lunch of a 
Mr. Wallace, whose property ran down to the 
stream. 

Wallace had almost abandoned the idea of find- 
ing the thief when at dusk. from an accidental 
point of vantage, he detected a-weary-looking 
coloured man—lame and lean, but armed— 
improvising a rough bed on the ground in what 
he evidently thought a hidden spot. Wallace, 
turning the matter over in his mind, “arrived 
at a certain conclusion.” as the lawyers say, and 
sent word to his neighbours, seven or eight of 
whom, all armed, attended during the evening. 
Throughout the night Jimmy Governor, all 
unconscious, was under observation by a circle 
of Manning River bushmen. With the dawn. 
as he stirred, the men rushed him. and, though 
he seized his rifle and made off like a deer, he 
was “ winged” by one or more shots from the 
party, and easily captured among the thick 
brakes of the river-bank. 

I must now return to my own party. We 
had decided, as I have said, to follow the one 
clear track. That the brothers had parted was 
obvious, but whether permanently or temporarily 
we knew not. So we followed. To our amaze- 
ment, after we had run the trail for a few miles. 
the tracks of two blacks travelling together were 
again made out! On the next day we received 
reports of the capture of Jimmy. Yet before us, 
still leading southward, were two black-fellows’ 
tracks. 

The problem seemed insoluble. Could it be 
that we were following the wrong blacks? As 
our party was thoroughly exhausted and we were 
hopelessly puzzled. we made for the nearest 
town, partly to await orders. Two or three days 
later the mystery was explained. Joe was 
barely a mile from us when we abandoned the 
tracks, which were those of himself and a local 
black of about the same age whom he had 
accidentally picked up in his retreating march. 
The Australian of the bush, whether white or 
black, is lost without a mate. The black- 
fellow went with him probably not altogether 
unwillingly ; then, after two or three days, they 
parted. Two days later Joe was shot dead by a 
Mr. Wilkinson. who happened upon him at 
night by the merest chance. And so the great 
man-hunt ended. 

Jimmy Governor was tried, convicted, and 
hanged, Jacky Underwood preceding him to the 
gallows by only a few days. 


“Dangerous Jobs.’ 


By F. CLAYTON TERRISS. 


“One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” says an old proverb, while «nother asserts that one can 
get used to anything. Both these axioms are doubtless true, but we venture to think that few of our 
readers would care to seek employment at any of the series of hazardous occupations described and 


illustrated in this interesting article. 


Nevertheless, as the Author points out, there is no lack of 
recruits; the risks run seem to attract just the right type of man. 


Photographs by Underwood and 


Underwood. 


SERSTOMETHING of the spirit of that 
) hypothetical sailor who pitied the 
(I) poor folks on shore during a howling 
| gale is found in the breasts of most 

" men who earn their daily bread at 
the risk of life and limb. It is, perhaps, a 
legacy of savage days that the dangers which can 
be met by quickness of eye and foot and hand 
always find men to face them with content and 
even with delight. The series of striking photo- 
graphs reproduced in this article illustrate in 
graphic fashion some of the occupations which 
call just these qualities into play. 

The first picture conveys an idea of one of the 
many risks that 
have constantly to 
be faced by the 
“ broncho-buster,” 
or breaker-in of 
wild range horses, 
whose light- 
hearted exploits 
have long been 
celebrated in story 
and film. It 1s 
difficult for the 
man in the street, 
who has never seen 
a horse except in 
the “tame” state, 
to realize that the 
very _ intelligence 
and swift strength 
which make the 
animal so valuable 
when broken 
render it a cunning 
and dangerous 
enemy in the wild 
state. It is not 
so long ago since 


the moet strenuous 


A “ broacho-buster ” at work. Breaking in the wild rauge horses is one of 
ocoupatio: 


one of the native Indian Princes kept a 
“‘man-eater ” horse which had more than once 
proved victorious in contests with a tiger in his 
circus. And though the epithet ‘‘ man-eater ”— 
which has, at times, been applied to the most 
vicious of wild horses—is a misnomer, there have 
been many instances of such brutes attacking 
men at sight with hoof and teeth. One advan- 
tage only the trained horse possesses over the 
untamed one, and that is speed ; for, strange to 
say, a horse with a man on its back to urge and 
guide it can develop a pace which the unbroken 
animal can never compass. So that the simplest 
part of the cowboy’s task in breaking in 
an untamed horse 
is the driving ot it 
into the corrals and 
catching it in the 


Nooses of their 
lariats. If the 
animal is really 


vicious one cow- 
boy on e:ther side, 
with their lariats 
drawn tight round 
its _wind-pipe, can 
hold it till the 
saddle and bridle 
are tastened and 
the “broncho- 
buster ” who is to 
do the breaking in 
is safely mounted. 
Then a flick of the 
wrists casts the 
lariats loose, and 
the fun—and the 
danger—begins. 
The photograph 
has happily caught 
ns imaginable. the broncho in the 
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A stceplejack sliding down @ rope between two jarge smoke-stacks, high above a power-house. 
if it makes an amiable effort to fall with him 


first and most characteristic of its manceuvres. 
Down go its head and tail, and it shoots 
into the air with its back arched until 
horse and rider look for all the world like an 
inverted letter Y. Springing first from the 
fore feet, then from the hind feet, the animal 
bucks and bucks again, while the rider clings to 
his place by shcer strength of thigh and knee 
and hand. The jumps come like shots from a 
Gatling gun, and are calculated to daze and, 
sooner or later, to unseat all but the most 
experienced of riders. For the “ buster” to be 
thrown is not uncommon, and then his every 
sense must be on the alert to fall clear of the 
flying hoofs and of the body of the horse itself 


and roll over on him. If these attempts fail 
the horse is not without other pretty little tricks. 
There is the “running buck,” with the body 
twisting this way and that ; there is the sudden 
throwing up of the head that catches the careless 
rider a stunning blow in the face ; and there is 
the deliberate rearing-up in the air until the 
rider slides over the animal's haunches within 
teach of the terrible hind hoofs, unless he is 
agile enough and expert enough to jump clear 
at the critical moment, before the heels lash out 
or the defiant body crashes down on top of him. 

Before the really v:cious ‘“‘ broncho ” can be 
worn down and broken the “ buster’s ” life and 
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limbs will depend a score of times on 
his alertness and readiness of foot 
and hand, and perhaps—if he should 
happen to be thrown—on the quick- 
ness and sureness of aim of his 
companions, who sit in their saddles 
with lariats ready to check the rush 
of the animal if it comes at the 
fallen man. That sort of thing is, 
_ perhaps, the exception, however, 
but even the simplest broncho- 
busting is not a tenderfoot’s job. 
Another toiler whose safety depends 
at every turn on the qualities of 
alertness and agility is the steeple- 
jack, seen at woik in the second and 
third photographs. The second shows 
a steeplejack sliding down a rope 
stretched diagonally between two 
giant iron smoke-stacks on a power- 
house in New York, while the cther 
picture shows another member of 
this hazardous calling painting the 
ball at the summit of a flag-pole on 
“the top of a tall building, at an 
enormous height from the ground. 
The work is such as makes the most 
severe demands on both nerve and 
muscle and, in addition, on that 
curious gift which many of the 
bravest do not possess, and which is 
summed up, in common parlance, as 
“a head for heights.” Doubtless 
this is a faculty that, to some extent, 
can be cultivated, but it is not en- 
tirely so. In some people the gift 
is inborn, as was the case with Lord 
Clive, who as a boy gave the first 
public proof of the dauntless courage 
that was afterwards to win the 
Indian Empire by clim)ing up a pipe 
to the top of the tall church-stceple 
in his native town of Market Drayton, 
in response to the challenge of one of 
his schoolfellows. On the other hand, 
it has been observed that professional 
steeplejacks who for fifteen or twenty 
years have been accustomed to per- 
form veritable gymnastic feats at 
heights which would make ordinary 
men dizzy suddenly ‘find their 
nerves,” and have to abandon the 
more dangerous tasks for a season. 
Usually their nerve returns to them 
again; but once the spell is broken 
and the superb confidence of their 
earlier years is destroyed, they can 
never be quite the same as before. 
And if they go on, there is always the 


L_ Ses 
Painting the ball at the summit of a flagpole un the top uf uae of New York's 
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Filling shrapnel shells. The work is not particularly risky in itself, but the stranger never feels at case, and accidents are always 
liable to happen. 


danger that their nerve will fail again just in 
one of those emergencies in which nerve is nine- 
tenths of the battle. 

The readiness and courage displayed by these 
steeplejacks is often beyond praise. Let me 
record just one instance. Two men were 
working on a scaffolding on a church-steeple, 
and at.one point it became necessary for one of 
them to stand on the other's shoulders in order 
to reach a part of the work. 

Suddenly the pot of molten lead he was 
carrying was tipped over by some projection, 
and a quantity of the boiling metal dropped on 
the shoulders of the man below. The pain was 
as excruciating as it was unexpected, and it 
must have been very difficult for the victim to 
refrain from the start which would have pre- 
cipitated both men into the street far helow. 
But refrain he did; moreover, he held his 
ground until his mate could clamber down on 
to the platform again and help him away to the 
relief which he so badly needed. An act like 
that requires heroism of a very high order. 

A photograph which acquires additional 
interest from current events is here reproduced, 
and shows workmen in an ordnance factory 
filling shrapnel shells with bullets, of which one 
shell may contain as many as five hundred or 
more, according to the size of the gun from which 
it is fired. The shrapnel shell may be best 
defined as a cannon fired from a cannon, the 
shell or secondary cannon being itself discharged 
by a time-fuse placed at the point of the shell, 
and put in action by the shock of the original 


discharge. The whole difficulty in the use of 
shrapnel is in correctly timing this fuse so 
that the shell bursts a second or two before it 
reaches the object aimed at. 

The shell itself is a thin-sided cylinder, and 
the bursting charge, with which the time-fuse 
communicates by a pipe lying along the axis, is 
in a thick-walled chamber at the base of the 
shell. Thanks to the spinning motion given to 
the shell in its journey through the air by means 
of the rifling of the gun from which it is fired, 
the head of the shell is kept pointing at the 
target throughout its flight, and so, when the 
bursting charge at the base of the shell explodes, 
its load of bullets is driven forward with a 
velocity much greater than that of the shell 
itself, spreading out lhke-a lady’s fan as it goes. 
It will easily be seen that if the shell is correctly 
aimed, and timed so that it bursts at the right 
moment, the effect is precisely that of a round 
of grape or canister fired at point-blank range. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain that the 
chief danger of working with modern explosives 
is not, as might be supposed, that a shell might 
accidentally be discharged by careless handling. 
With shrapnel, which is not exploded by per- 
cussion, such an accident is in the last degree 
unlikely. Nearly all the accidents which have 
occurred in recent years—notably the disastrous 
explosions on two French _battleships—have 
been traceable to the setting up of subtle 
chemical changes within the Substance of the 
explosive itself. In spite of the enormous 
power of modern explosives, most of them in 
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The life of the bridge-builder has its thrills, as this picture shows. 


their proper form are stable enough, but occa- 
sionally they are found liable to change by 
mere keeping, and sometimes it needs but the 
slightest change in their chemical composition 
to make them unstable and dangerous to a 
degree. The risk that such changes are taking 
place in the materials handled is the chief 
danger to be reckoned with in a well-cgnducted 
explosives works, though every precaution that 


experience can suggest is uscd to safeguard the 
Vol. xxxv.—28. 


staft, even against the consequences of their 
own carelessness. Nevertheless, the stranger 
never feels quite at his ease; he lives in 
momentary expectation of a fearful explosion, 
and does not breathe freely again till he has left 
the factory far behind him. 

If the making of the materials of war exacts 
its toll of lives, it must not be supposed that 
those who are entrusted with the work of 
tepairing its ravages when peace returns escape 
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Tron-miners at work in a deep drift. 


entirely scatheless. In particular, the work of 
bridge-building—and there will be much of that 
to be done, or rather re-done, when France and 
Belgium come to their own again—is apt to be 
costly in human life, as witness the record of 
our own Forth Bridge. 

Everybody knows that after the Tay Bridge 
disaster of 1879, when several of the central 
piers of the bridge were cve ‘borne by the force 
of the gale, and a crossing train, with every one 
of its ninety passengers, was dashed to destruc- 
tion, the advantages of the girder bridge on the 


cantilever principle were universally recognized. 
Mr. Baker, one of the engineers of the Forth 
Bridge, illustrated this principle at a lecture by 
having two men sitting on chairs alongside one 
another, each with his arms extended on either 
side to grasp the end of sticks whose inner ends 
weré supported by the chairs on which the men 
sat. Each of the men represented one of the 
piers of a cantilever bridge, whose characteristic 
is that it is made up of a serics of huge piers 
connected to one another by relatively short 
central girders. The stability of the structure 
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depends primarily on the balancing of the great 
mass of metal work on the one side of the pier 
by an exactly equal and symmetrically-disposed 
tnass of metal on the other side. The result is 
that each pier is absolutely stable by itself. 
while, at the same time, the open “ network ” 
form offers a minimum of resistance to the force 
of the wind. 

One of the advantages of the system is that 
it does away with all necessity for relying upon 
any temporary scaffolding built from below. 
The cantilever arms are built up on both side; 
of each pier, the work being carefully regulated 
so that symmetry and balance are always main- 
tained. As soon as the first few feet of the lower 
arm of the cantilever are built out from the base 
a movable platform, bearing the cranes for 
lifting the girders and plates into position, and 
also the hydraulic riveters, is hung round it, 
and so the work is completed, by a process 
of continual extension. As may be judged 
from the photograph, how- 
ever, this method, though 
probably less dangerous 
than the older one, leaves 
considerable room for 
accidents to the workers 
before each plate, in turn, 
has been lifted into place 
and riveted securely to 
its predecessor by the 
pressure of the hydraulic 
riveter. 

Thesc remarks on the 
building of bridges make 
it appropriate to refer next 
to two photographs illus- 
trating part of the long 
series of processes by which 
the worla obtains the metal 
from which these mighty 
structures are made. The 
picture next reproduced 
shows iron-miners at work 
in an underground drift at 
Hibbinge,U.S.A., and gives 
some idea of the conditions 
these hardy toilers have to 
endure. But though the 
iron-miner runs the in- 
evitable risks of all those 
who earn their living under 
the ground—being cut off 
or crushed by the falling-in 
of a drift, or drowned by 
the sudden flooding of the 
passages—his work prob- 
ably makes less demand 
upon his physique and 


endurance than that of the worker seen 
in the photograph below. Here we see the 
red-hot steel, freed from all impurities, being 
shaped under enormous pressure in a 
“ blooming-mill” in that metropolis of iron, - 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. | Nowadays the 
mighty mass of mctal is no longer beaten into 
shape under the tremendous blows of the 
mechanical hammer. Instead, it is crushed and 
squeczed into the desired form without any of 
the bang, clatter, and wasteful vibration of the 
older method, which, moreover, had the disad- 
vantage that the effect of the hammering did 
not permeate the centre of the mass of steel as 
evenly as the effect of the tremendous and irre- 
sistible pressure of the modern mill. In spite of 
the elimination of some of the noise, the lot of the 
worker in iron-mills remains terribly strenuous, 
and accidents are of frequent occurrence. Never- 
theless, there is no lack of fine, hardy fellows to 
take on the trade, which is relatively well paid. 


Shaping red-hot metal under enormous pressure in a “ blooming-mill.” This is very dangerous 
and exhausting work for the men employed. 
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Forty years ago a boy 
with a lantern went into a 
barn to milk a cow, and 
before many hours had 
passed one of the greatest 
fires the world has ever 
known had destroyed three 
square miles of the heart of 
the city of Chicago. Partly 
owing to the immense 
height of their buildings, 
partly owing to the flimsy 
and inflammable character 
of much of their furniture 
and fittings, Americans find 
that fires are apt to spread 
with startling rapidity, and 
one result of this greater 
danger is that the United 
States is far ahead of any 
European, country in its 
organization for combating 
the flames, the forces it 
employs for this work being 
three times as great, n pro- 
portion to the population, 
as our own. Of necessity 
the fire-protection arrange- 
ments made in those tall 
buildings with which New 
York has startled the 
world are very elaborate 
and complete, iron outside 
staircases being the most 
common, as they are also 
the most satisfactory form 
of safeguard. 

But tie Amcricans have 
also excelled in the in- 
vention and use of such 
devices as the telescopic 
stick-ladder, which can b= 
hooked over the window- 
sill from the street below, 
the rigging of jumping-nets, 
and devices for the fastening 


of life-ropes. by which 
persons rescued through 
windows can be safely 


lowered to the street. 
These devices are specially 
necessary because, in tall 
buildings, the elevator shaft 
is apt, at the very begin- 
ning of the conflagration, 
to become nothing more 
than a roaring funnel of 
flame and smoke, and the 
outside staircase or the 
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American 


firemen practising life: 
the side of @ lofty bail 


ng work on 


windows then afford the 
only means of escape. 
American firemen are 
wonderful fellows, and the 
feats they perform with 
stick-ladders and other 
devices are truly remark- 
able. Even their drill strikes 
the ordinary man as being 
extremely dangerous, and 
a really bad fire, of course, 
trebles and quadruples the 
risks they run. This picture 
shows men at_ life-saving 
drill, and one of the 
jumping-nets is seen rigged 
below. Ido not know what 
premium is charged for 
Insuring a fireman’s life, but 
it must be something sub- 
stantial. Here again, how- 
ever, there is no lack of 
recruits. 

That the risk of fire 
tragedies is by no means 
the only direction in which 
the giant buildings of the 
big cities have increased 
the danger to human life 
is shown by our next 
photograph, which gives a 
startling impression of the 
hazardous s'de of even such 
a simple task as that of 
the window-cleaner. Tne 
man is shown at work on 
the twenty-first floor of 
tke Times Building, New 
York. The rope which 
passes round his waist and 
is secured to the frame of 
the window safeguard; him, 
to some extent, from the 
danger of slipping oyer 
the parapet, but even with 
this protection it requires 
no small amount of nerve 
to climb out and work 
effectively when a down- 
ward glance shows one the 
breath-catching view visible 
in our picture. One finds 
oneself thinking what it 
would feel like to hurtle 
down through space to 
that pavement so far below, 
and, in a flash, one’s nerve 
has gone. 

From this contemplation 


“DANGEROUS JOBS.” 
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eae : and filled with explosive, which 
2 is afterwards fired by a time-fuse, 
this method being suited to the 
greater hardness of anthracite as 
compared with ordinary coal. The 
arrangement under which the 
miner works is a somewhat peculiar 
one, his wage being calculated on 
the basis that he pays for all his 
own material and himself pays 
the labourer who assists him, It 
will be observed that he is working 
with a naked light in his cap; as 
a matter of fact, the chance of a 
dangerous explosion _ occurring 
through the ignition of coaldust 
by a nakcd light is exceedingly 
small. The real danger which the 
coal-miner has to face is from the 
spontaneous explosion of the gases 
evolved by sudden outbursts, or 
“blowers,” in the coal, the mix- 
ture of carburetted hydrogen, 
commonly known as “ fire-damp,” 
with from four to twelve times its 
own volume of air being explosive 
in the highest degree. The deadly 
fire-damp has been responsible fcr 
the loss of hundreds of lives. 

The next photograph concerns 
itself with a miner of the 


A coal-miner preparing a blast. 


of dizzy height, on the lines of 
the famous. decision of the Court 
in a workman’s compensation 
case—that a well thirty feet 
deep is a building thirty feet 
high—we may pass to the 
photograph given cbove, which 
shows us a miner at work in 
an anthracite mine. The for- 
mation of the layers of coal’ is 
very plainly visible in the picture, 
which also gives a good idea of 
the methods employed in working 
it. Holes are drilled in the coal The diver's job is « distinctly hazardous one. 
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Workers leaving the air-locks of subterranean work in connection with the New York sewers. 


waters—the deep-sea diver. It is rather 
curious that the diving-dress—which some trace 
back to Aristotle, and which was certainly 
known in the beginning of the sixteenth century — 
owes its conception to the methods of the 
elephant, which was observed to be able to. swim 
or walk under water so long as it could keep the 
tip of its trunk sufficiently elevated to be clear 
of the surface. The modern form of the diver’s 
equipment, however, is derived from the brain 
of a German, Kleingart, of Breslau. Nowadays, 
it consists of an air-pump, by wh.ch a constant 
supply of fresh air is forced from the .attendant 
boat on the surface through a non-collapsible 
air-tube and a non-return valve into the helmet 
of the diver below. The non-return outlet- 


valves are under the 
control of the diver, 
who can, by their 
means, inflate or de- 
flate the rubber suit 
which forms the greater 
part of his protection 
from the pressure of 
the sea, and this en- 
ables him to rise or sink. 
A pair of heavy boots and 
back and chest weights 
facilitate his descent in 
the first instance. The 
great glass eye-picces of 
the helmet enable him to 
see fairly clearly round 
him, and the whole dress 
is designed to afford as 
much freedom of move- 
ment as is consistent with 
providing the necessary 
resistance to the pressure 
of the water. There is, 
of course. always the risk 
of something fouling or 
cutting the air-tube, in 
either of which cases the 
diver’s position is apt to 
become desperate unless 
he can give the signal to 
those above to haul up 
in gocd time. Diving is 
a risky business at best : 
it makes severe demands 
upon a man’s constitution. 
and is hardly to be recom- 
mended to those in search 
of safe and easy work. 

It is one of the ironies 
of life that every advance 
made by civilization 
develops fresh, if minor. 
difficulties in other directions. There is probably 
nothing in which the world has made greater 
progress during the last hundred yerrs 
than in the matter of sanitation. Yet the 
mighty system by which our big cities are 
cleansed and purified has called into existence 
one of the most unpleasant and dangerous 
occupations in modern life—that of the sewer- 
man. The men ‘shown in the xbove photograph, 
coming out of an air-lock on an underground 
work in New York, are running a double risk. 
The sewer-gas—air fouled by mixture with the 
gases of decomposing sewage—is not only an 
easy medium for the conveyance of disease, but 
it is also liable, under certain conditions, to 
-explode with tremendous violence. To these 
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must be added 
the danger of 
asphyxiation 
through mere 
lack of oxygen 
if the air be 
unusually foul ; 
the fire - peril, 
from petrol 
and other oils 
allowed to pass 
into drains by 
careless users ; 
and the risk of 
drowning in 
small passages 
through sudden 
rainstorms, as 
a hapless Lon- 
don man was 


scrapers, once 
the all-import- 
ant foundations 
are completed, 
do not take 
Many months 
to build, the 
masons follow- 
ing the frame- 
setters, the 
engineers the 
masons, and, 
after them, the 
plumbers, car- 
penters,plaster- 
ers, painters, 
and so on, each 
treading on the 
heels of the 
other from 


drowned not storeytostorc y. 
long ago. It is As may be sup- 
true that these posed, the work 
dangers have of raising gir- 
been somewhat ders weighing 


diminished by 
liberal ventila- 
tion and other 
precautions, 
but, for all 
that, the lot of 
the workers in 
the — subterra- 
nean labyrinths 
beneath our 
cities is not to 


forty tons and 
blocks of stone 
weighing ten or 
twelve tons 
three hundred 
feet or more 
into the air can- 
not always be 
completed with- 
out accident. 
but it must be 


be envied. acknowledged 

Our last that the loss of 
photograph life has gener- 
represents an ally been much 
overseer per- smaller than 
fecting his the magnitude 


of the enter- 
prise would 
have led one 
to expect, and 


observations 
while swinging 
from a ninety- 
ton derrick 


above the it is the boast 
thirty-first floor of the construc- 
of the new tors of some ot 
Metropolitan the mightiest of 
Life Building in these buildings 
New York—a that they have 
sufficiently try- been put up 
ing position without a single 
for most of serious accident 
us. These sky- of any kind. 


Dangling from « dernick-chain above the thirty-first oor of the new Metropuliten 
Life Building, New York. 


Mr. A. H. Hinde, whose thrilling ad- 

ventures on the African coast, daring 

which he nearly lost bis life, ere here 
related. 


mine. 


HIS Moor is an Englishman!” 

| whispered the Spanish captain to 

| the mate. 

“ Please be quiet !”’ I cautioned 
~ him. “The Moors understand 

Spanish, and they will overhear you.” 

What the captain said, nevertheless, was 
perfectly true. I was an Englishman, but, being 
fully conversant with the Arab tongue and 
customs, had changed into native dress and 
passed myself off as an Arab, for the success of 
my mission depended upon my adopting and 
maintaining that guise. 

I had chartered a small Spanish schooner with 
the intention of opening up trade between the 
Canary Islands and the mainland of the African 
coast at Cape Juby. I had hopes, also, of being 
successful in locating the whereabouts of a 
mysterious silver-mine which is supposed to 
exist somewhere in the neighbourhood and 
concerning which I had heard wonderful stories 
from Arabs and others. By posing as an Arab, 
I thought, and trading with the natives, no 
suspicion would be aroused as to my real errand, 
and, if good fortune favoured me, I ought to be 
able, in due course, to stumble across the mine 
if it really existed. In any case, there was every 
possibility of doing well as a trader, so I faced 
the future with a light heart, little dreaming of 
the terrible ordeal I was destined to undergo 
and the narrow escape from death I was shortly 
to experience. 

1 knew, however, that I was in for no picnic. 
The Spaniards of the Canary Islands had warned 
me of the evil reputation of the place. Not 
even gold will tempt the Spanish sailors and 
fishermen of these islands to land upon this 
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The thrilling experience of an Englishman who, disguised as 
an Arab, endeavoured to trade with the Moors on the African 
coast and incidentally locate the whereabouts of a lost silver- 
The fanatical natives discovered his identity, and a 
terrible ordeal ensued from which he barely escaped with 


his life. 


desolate coast, and sinister stories are told of the 
terrible fate that has overtaken fishermen who 
have had the misfortune to be wrecked there. 
I was also aware of the narrow escape from death 
that had been the lot of the last Englishman who 
had attempted to trade in this little-known 
quarter of the globe. He and his son were shot 
at and wounded, and only just managed to 
escape with their lives. 

The fact is that Cape Juby, shown on the map 
at the tail end of Morocco, is a kind of no man’s 
land. It is really ruled by an Arab kaid, or chief, 
though from its castle or fort the Spanish flag 
may sometimes he seen flying, at other times the 
French, and again, the Arab colours. But I 
felt little apprehension as to the result of my 
mission, for I was going as an Arab, and I put 
down the failure of other traders to the hostility 
of these fanatical people to all Christians. I was 
disguised as an Arab from the Yemen Province 
of Arabia, having had a great experience among 
this interesting race. In fact, some years before 
I had penetrated into the forbidden cities of 
Mecca and Medina, so I felt quite at home in my 
garments and had very little fear of being 
detected. 

The run from Fuerteventura to Cape Juby 
occupied a day and a half, and was quite unevent- 
ful. The crew of our little vessel comprised the 
captain and four men, all Spaniards, in addition 
to which there were four Moors, whom I had 
agreed to take as passengers in consideration of 
the help they promised to give me in opening 
up trade with the natives. Below decks I had 
a varied cargo of white cloth. rice, candles, and 
other trade goods, together with some smuggled 
gunpowder and guns, which I hoped to exchange 
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for camels, sheep, hides, charcoal, and other 
produce. The only point on which I felt a 
little nervous was that if we encountered a 
French or a Spanish warship our cargo was 
liable to confiscation, owing to the presence of 
guns. 

I was not sorry, therefore, when, at dusk, we 
anchored for the night at Cape Juby, off the fort, 
which is built upon an islet some four hundred 
yards from the mainland. Next morning I went 
ashore to inspect the castle, the only edifice on 
the tiny island,.taking the four Moors with me. 
They were natives of the neighbourhood and had 
told me all about the place. From anirscription 
upon one of the walls the fort was evidently 
built by one Mackenzie, of the British North- 
West African Company, though how long it had 
been erected I was unable to discover, the date 
being undecipherable. Considering its condition 
and the fact that it was armed with muzzle- 
loading guns of an obsolete pattern, I should say 
it was at least from seventy to a hundred years 
old. The cannon-balls, which were lying about 
in heaps, as if ready for use, were thick with 
tust, and the framework of many of the guns was 
literally falling to pieces. I found one gun 
loaded, but am afraid that if it had been fired it 
would have resulted in an explosion which would 
have caused more damage to the gunners and 
the building than to an enemy. The powder, 
which lay about in old tins. had sadly deteriorated 
and was quite valueless. Below the fort were 
a number of dungeons, though to what use they 
were put I was unable to ascertain. 

There was ‘also another fort—an old Moorish 
one—on the mainland opposite, and, with this 
exception, the cye, as one looked from the roof 
of the island edifice, only met a vast stretch of 
sandy desert, not a house or any sign of habita- 
tion being visible. I at once decided to make the 
tort on the islet my headquarters, seeing that it 
was admirably situated for defence should I be 
attacked by any of the wandering bands of 
marauders whom I knew infested the region. 

In this quaint old fortress, which I named 
Fort Promise, were five or six families of 
wretchcdly poor, ragged Arabs, who had for- 
saken the free life of the Sahara and, somehow 
or other—perhaps by stealth—obtained posses- 
sion of a ship's boat, and were carning a pre- 
carious livelihood by catching fish. drying it, 
and bartering it with the neighbouring tribes for 
other necessities of life. I was well received by 
these poor people, and, as I ascended the steps 
at the back of the fort, their womenfolk gave me 
that peculiar warble or wail of welcome which 
generally greets a Mohammedan on his return 
home from a long journey. 

An Arab of about thirty-five years of age, 
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Ahamad bin Mohomad, who appeared to preside 
over the dwellers in the fort, informed me that 1 
should be unable to trade with the Arabs on the 
mainland until I had first obtained permission 
from the kad of the district, who lived in the 
town of Asmara, eout six days’ camel-journey 
inland. In fact, the Arabs themselves, I was 
told, would not barter with me until they knew 
this permission had been granted, as they 
went in great fear of this kaid. For appear- 
ance’ sake I had assumed the name of Et Hadj 
Abdullah El Yemani, and felt reasonably saf . 
Although the people were very fanatical they 
treated me with all the due deference which the 
title of El Hadj (one who has made the Mecca 
pilgrimage) enjoins in these outposts of Islam. 

The next procedure was to get the goods 
ashore, and this naturally occupied some time. 
The rice I had stored on the ground floor, with 
certain other goods, placing the more valuable 
cargo in a larye empty room next to the one I 
occupied on the first storey. To this storeroom 
I had also conveyed all the weapons I found in 
the fort, for I was determined to make myself 
master of the place, and to run no risks. Despite 
all these precautions, however, and the friendly 
attitude of everyone in the fort, I must confess 
T experienced a pang of regret as I saw the little 
schvoner sail away, and knew, by the arrange- 
ment I had made with the captain, that I was 
cut off from communication with the outside 
world for many days. 

What I had to guard against now was making 
any slip which would betray my identity. In 
that case I should be at the mercy of fanatical 
Arabs with whom murder was a pastime and 
robbery a favourite pursuit. Accordingly, I 
embraced every opportunity of establishing the 
friendliest of relationship with my island-dwellers 
and partook of bread and salt with them. By 
this last act I knew, according to the laws of 
Arab hospitality, that I could rely upon their 
protection should I be attacked. 

The first few days passed uneventfully. I 
feasted everybody right royally and dispatched 
messengers to the kai! with valuable presents 
and a request for his permission to trade in the 
district. Every evening we prayed in company, 
with our faces towards Mecca, on the roof of the 
fort. Afterwards I would expound to these 
fanatical children of Islam the wonders of Mecca 
and Medina, the Arabs listening in awestruck 
silence to the mysteries of their faith. What 
also delighted them was the gramophone I had 
brought with me, and they were never tired of 
listening to the Mohammedan songs, of which I 
posscsscd a number of records. In this manner 
time passed pleasantly enough. 

On the fourth day after my arrival there 
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reached our island-fortress a very old man named 
Baba Hamad, chief of the Wad-Zagier-Hamara 
tribe. He had a long, white beard, and was so 
feeble that he could not walk. From the very 
first Baba Hamad and myself became firm friends, 
especially after I had given him some tobacco, 
of which he was inordinately fond, though he 
found it extremely difficult to procure. It was 
well for me that we got on so amicably together, 
for I am convinced that it was largely owing to 
the exertions and influences of Baba Hamad and 
another man, Mohomet Hessien, that I am alive 
to-day. The latter constituted himself my 
private priest, and I won his respect because I 
was able to supply him with paper and ink, 
which he badly needed and much appreciated. 

Shortly after this Arabs in large numbers 
began to arrive from the interior, some estab- 
lishing themselves in the old Moorish fort on the 
mainland opposite, the others camping outside 
in the desert. Now, I thought, I should be able 
to trade and have an opportunity of searching 
for that lost silver-mine. These were my thoughts 
when my own Arabs burst in upon me and urged 
me not to allow the strangers from the desert to 
enter the fort on the islet in greater numbers 
than five at a time, and then unarmed. To this 
suggestion I acquiesced. It should be borne in 
mind that our rocky islet was almost awash at 
every tide and no one could approach it without 
our knowledge, the only landing-place being a 
small mole easily commanded from the fort. 

Without undue delay I sent the boat over to 
the mainland with an invitation to the Arabs, 
and it was not long before it returned with five 
of the most important men among them. As 
the boat came alongside I must confess that 1 
was far from pleased with the appearance of the 
men, for a more villainous-looking crew of cut- 
throats I had never seen. With their unwashed 
faces, long hair, and turbans wou d round their 
heads, the ends covering the mouth almost up 
to the eyes, like the Touaregs of the desert, 
they could hardly be described as prepossessing 
guests. All I wanted, however, was to trade 
with them, and so long as they were willing 
nothing further mattered. 

As soon as they stepped ashore they were 
conducted to my room, and, after the usual 
“ Salam-al-akeim” (*‘ Peace be with you”’), to 
which they returned “ 4l-akeim-wa salam” 
(‘‘ Upon you be peace ”’), they seated themselves 
upon mats in front of me and solemnly handed 
me presents. One brought sugar, another cloth, 
and the others different articles which are 
esteemed in the desert. Tea was then brought 
in, my visitors drinking it with great relish, after 
which we partook of a meal of rice and boiled 
mutton which I had ordered to be prepared. 


This we took in Arab fashion. Sitting around 
an immense bowl containing the savoury meal, 
T placed the first three fingers of my right hand, 
in true desert fashion, in the dish, exclaiming 
“ Bismillah” ( In the name of God ’’), and then, 
drawing forth some rice, urged my guests to eat. 
Thus we dined, in the friendliest possible manner. 

Among the Moors ar Arabs whom I had brought 
over with me from the Canary Islands was one 
named Hamadu, a young man of about twenty- 
five years of age, who had been working as a 
fisherman. I frequently discovered this man 
watching me, and was unable to gain his confi- 
dence. I put this down to his surly disposition 
until I found him closeted with the five strangers 
from the desert. Then my suspicions were 
aroused, and I began to wonder if, as was quite 
likely, he had seen me in European dress before 
I started upon my venture. That evening, 
when our guests had departed, I made it my 
business to speak to him, but he assured me 
that two of the strangers were relatives of his 
and he was naturally anxious to learn from 
them news about his people, whom he had not 
seen for years. It seemed a reasonable explana- 
tion, so I let the matter drop. 

The following day at noon four of the new 
Arabs came into my room, which was on the 
second storey of the fort, my own men being 
quartered below in rooms which opened out on 
to the courtyard in the centre of the building. 
We had about an hour's conversation regarding 
the trading possibilitiés of the neighbourhood, 
and then settled down listening to Arab songs 
on the gramophone, drinking at the same time 
Moorish green tea, which is taken with mint in 
it and is intensely sweet. Presently, one of the 
Arabs, Mohomad Salim, a particularly villainous- 
looking individual, who had a very swaggering 
manne-, in quite an innocent sort of way 
mentioned that he had never seen a revolver, 
and, having heard that I had one, asked me to 
show it to him. At the time we were discussing 
the guns I had brought over and the possibility 
of bartering them with the kaid, which made 
the request appear all the more natural. Without 
thinking, I handed him my revolver—after first 
extracting the cartridges - explaining. as I dd so, 
how it worked. 

Suddenly, without a word of warning, Moho- 
m d Salim thrust his hand into his shikara (bag), 
which every Arab of the desert carries, took out 
six cartridges which he had concealed there, and 
began to reload the weapon. In an instant I 
realized how I had been duped. The revolver 
was the only weapon I possessed. I jumped up, 
with the intention of seizing it before it was too 
late, and nearly succeeded, but one of the other 
men roughly pushed me back and mounted 
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“A second or two later Mohomed Selim was on his feet, brandishing the loaded revolver in the air and sbo.ting, ‘Death ta 
the Christian {’ 
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guard over me with a vicious-looking knife. 
From that moment I knew I was at the mercy 
of these wild men of the desert, who would not 
hesitate at murder. A second or two later 
Mohomad Salim was on his feet brandishing the 
loaded revolver in the air, howling and shouting 
as hard as he could, between times calling out, 
“Death to the Christian!’ “ Death to the 
Christian !"’ All the Arabs were now on their 
feet, everybody talking and shouting together, 
and pandemonium reigned supreme. 

I saw at once that my only hope of escape 
lay in convincing the excited mob that I was 
an Arab like themselves. In a loud voice I 
challenged them to prove otherwise, and 
generally acted like an outraged Mohamme- 
dan. “ El Hadj! El Hadj!” I cried, meaning 
that I had made the Mecca pilgrimage, and 
was, therefore, a holier man than they. I 
also rem‘nded them that IT had partaken of 
bread and salt with the people in the fort, and 
that they all knew me as a true Arab. 

Besides the four strangers from the desert 
there were only one of my.own men in the room 
and the old chief, Baba Hamad. These two 
men joined in the argument and upheld my 
statements. My man, losing his temper at last, 
but true to his salt, took up the gramophone, 
poised it above his head, and then hurled it with 
all his might at Mohomad Salim. That wily 
individual, however, managed .to dodge the 
missile, but it caught another of the Arabs on 
the head, and he fell in a heap upon the floor. I 
thought the man was killed, but someone poured 
the contents of a bowl of water over him, and 
he soon revived. My would-be defender was 
promptly seized and unceremoniously bundled 
out of the room. I could offer no resistance. for 
I was now covered by the revolver as well as 
menaced with the knife. As my Moor was 
pushed out of the room the fifth stranger from 
the desert, who had evidently been waiting 
outside, rushed into the place with a rifle, an 
1874 pattern French weapon, which he had 
brought into the fort, concealed under the folds 
of his cloak. He dashed towards me with an 
evil glare in his eye, and I thought my last hour 
had come. 

By this time my own men, having heard the 
noise, began to think something was the matter 
and started to ascend the stairs. ‘Then, whether 
by accident or design I do not know, Mohomad 
Salim fired my revolver at the ceiling, bringing 
down a piece of plaster. Instantly the women 
in the compound below began to scream and yell 
and hurried to the roof. Hessien, the priest, 
endeavoured to restore order by calling the 
faithful to prayer, but his cries went unhceded. 
In the excitement that followed the revolver- 


shot I managed to throw the key of the next 
room, containing my more valuable goods, out of 
the window, at the same time shouting to the 
people below to get the rifles there and come to 
my assistance. 

As soon as my own men reached the top ef the 
staircase Mohomad Salim ordered the door to 
be closed. and placed two men on guard over it. 
Here I should explain that the room in which I 
was trapped was a compartment some twenty 
feet in length, the only means of access to it 
being by the heavy wooden door that opcned on 
to the landing. A few moments later my men 
had pushed it open, but it was hanged shut 
again amid shouts and threats. Now com- 
menced a veritable battle for its possession. 
Again it was forced open, and a big plank of 
wood was wedged between it and the door-post, 
thus preventing its being entirely closed. It 
looked as if my would-be rescuers would succeed 
in forcing an entrance, though [ knew such an 
attack would prove costly, seeing that two of 
the Acabs had firearms. The proper course 
would have been for my men to have divided 
their forces, one section maintaining an open 
door by jamming things into it, while the other 
armed themselves with rifles. Then there 
might have been some chance of our coming off 
victoriously. In the excitement, however, such 
a plan did not occur to them. A revolver-shot 
temporarily drove them back ; then, like a flash 
of lightning, the plank was kicked clear, and 
once more the door was banged shut. 

“Nailit! Nail it !’’ shouted one of the men, 
in Arabic. In the wall, close to the door, were 
about a score of long nails which I had driven 
in to hang clothes and cther th_ngs on. These 
nails were to prove my undoing, so far as the 
attempts of my men to release me were con- 
cerncd. My garments were tosscd to one side 
and the nails wrenched out by loosening them 
with knocks from dagyer-handles. ‘Then, one 
by one, they were driven through the edge of 
the door into the door-post, being hammered 
home with the butt-end of the rifle which the 
last Arab had smuggled in. 

I was now truly a prisoner, and any hope I 
had entertained of my men getting the upper 
hand vanished. It was now clear to me that the 
surly Moor whom I had brought over had 
informed the strangers from the desert that I 
was an Englishman. ‘They had not discovered 
it themselves, for I knew my disguise was 
perfect, and my knowledye of the Mohammedan 
faith was greater than theirs, for they could not 
even write, or read the Koran. 

As soon as the door was properly secured the 
fifth stranger from the desert again rushed up 
to me, pointing his rifle threateningly, and 
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“I watebed bis finger on the trigger, expecting a bullet to penetrate my body every second.” 


crying, “‘ Eshadd! Eshadd !”” which meant that 
I was to pronounce the Mohammedan declara- 
tion of faith, “ There is no God but God. and 
Mohammed is His Prophet.” Again I cried “ El 
Hadj! El Hadj!” pointing out that they were 
all wrong, and how wicked it was to threaten a 
fellow-follower of the Prophet. But the man 
was not convinced, and it was with no little 
apprehension that I watched his finger on the 
trigger, expecting a bullet to penetrate my body 


every second. While we were shouting at onc 
another, however, another Arab seized the 
threatening rifle and said, in Arabic, “ Wait a 
bit.” A feeling of temporary relief came over 
me as I saw the wretched gun pointed in another 
direction. 

It was at this juncture that Baba Hamad 
raised his voice and commanded the men to 
listen to him. Now, all Arabs show a certain 
respect for the aged. and Baba Hamad was very 
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old, and, with his long, white beard, possessed a 
commanding appearance, so that his words 
appealed to these ignorant and fanatical sons of 
the desert. In a solemn voice he pointed out 
to them that they must he wrong in their 
contentions, and that I must undoubtedly be a 
Mohammedan, as otherwise I could not know so 
much about their faith. He went on to say 
that I had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
made me a holier man than they, and that i. 
was a feat which no infidel could possibly 
perform. Most important of all, they were 
breaking every law of Arab hospitality, and if 
any harm befell me at their hands a stigma 
would be cast upon their tribe and their names 
would stink in the nostrils of all good Moham- 
medans. To have attacked and robbed me in 
the desert, he declared. would have been another 
matter, but to do so after accepting my hospi- 
tality was harram (unlawful). 

These few words, spoken in all seriousness, 
greatly impressed the Arabs, and undoubtedly 
saved my life. Leaving me alone, the men 
went into one of the corners of the room and 
talked together for fully an hour, during which 
time, of course, I endured agonies of suspense, 
though fully aware that I had a good friend in 
old Baba Hamad. Now and then 1 caught 
portions of their talk and knew they were dis- 
cussing as to what they should do with me. 
Finally the ringleader, Mohomad Salim, came 
over to me and said that they had decided to 
spare my life, but to take half my goods, leaving 
me the other half out of respect for the Arab law 
of hospitality. I stared at him for a momen 
or two, but the evil expression upon his face 
decided me against arguing further. Indeed, I 
knew I had had a lucky escape. 

I was then taken to the open window and 
instructed to shout the decision of my captors 
and to state that I had agreed to it, and no 
resistance, on pain of death, was to be offered. 
The nails which had been driven into the door 
were now wrenched away, and once more I 
breathed frecly as a ceuple of my men made 
their appearance in the doorway. The halving 
of my goods occupied a considerable time and 


was responsible for further excited arguments. 
In the end my captors declared themselves 
satisfied with their portion of the spoils. The 
value of the goods they took was approximately 
one hundred and fifty pounds sterling. It 
included three sacks of rice, three sacks of brown 
flour, four cases of olive-oil, two hundred pounds 
of sugar, a revolver, three daggers, a gun, all 
my plate, various garments, mats, carpets, forty 
thousand percussion-caps, a hundred pounds of 
gunpowder, two bales of cloth, candles, and 
soap. My own men, having armed themselves 
with my rifles, were allowed to retain them, 
being sharp enough to declare they were their 
own property. I was forced to order my men 
to place all the stolen goods in the boat. They 
were rowed over to the mainland and there 
discharged, while the boat returned to take away 
the Arabs. The robbers certainly meant to take 
no risks. When they were ready to depart they 
marched me down to the boat, with a loaded 
Trifle pointed at the small of my back, which kept 
me on tenterhooks, as I feared that at any 
moment it might go off. This was done to 
prevent my own men from attacking them. 
Upon arriving at the boat they turned my men 
out, and all of them embarked and rowed away, 
leaving me on the edge of the shore, still covered 
with the rifle. 

When they had proceeded about fifty yards I 
made a holt for shelter into the courtyard, and 
as I did so a bullet whistled past my ear. It 
was certainly a narrow escape. AS soon as 1 
was in the fort my own men opened fire upon 
the boat, and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the villainous Mohomad Salim throw up his 
arms and collapse in a heap on the bottom. 
To follow the rascals was impossible, as we 
had no other boat. Whether Mohom:d Salim 
was killed or wounded I never heard. for a 
few days later the schooner that had brought 
me to the island put in an appearance, and I 
embarked with what remained of my goods and 
sailed away from Cape Juby a sadder and 
a wiser man, determined never again to 
attempt to trade there or hunt for the lost 
silver-mine. 
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The story of a romantic elopement, a long and adventurous voyage in a small boat, and the 


disaster which finally overtook the unfortunate lovers. 


FTER two years of rambling in the 

Argentine Republic, during which I 
| took service with a ‘lost cause,” 
thereby risking my neck, I shipped 
at Montevideo aboard the Spanish 
barque Linda, bound for Havana. Here I took 
my discharge, and the same afternoon shipped 
as third mate aboard the large Spanish barque 
Amelia for Vera Cruz—a voyage I was destined 
not to take, for the next morning found me in 
the hospital, in the yellow-fever ward. After a 
stay of three weeks in this horrible place I was 
discharged—such a wreck of my former self that 
I could hardly walk along the street. Going 
down to the office of the captain of the port I 
received the cheerful information that the 
Amelia had sailed, taking with her all my 
belongings, including a considerable sum_ of 
money ! 

I complained to the Spanish authorities, but 
they only laughed at me, telling me that a 
wretched Americano had no business aboard a 
Spanish ship, and that my troubles served me 
right. I saw only too plainly my _ helpless 
condition, and after a stay of two weeks more 
in Havana secured a passage aboard the cattle- 
steamer Lizzie Henderson for Key West, Florida, 
where I arrived with four dollars in my pocket 
and all my earthly possessions ticd in a red 
bandanna. 

Lovking round for employment was my first 
move. One day I strolled into the store of 
Messrs. Fogarty and Johnson, owners of a large 
fleet of spongers and smacks. A_ pleasant, 
middle-ayed man was pointed out to me as Mr. 
Jerry Fogarty, and I asked him for a position 
on one of his schooners. He informed me, 
however, that at present there was little chance 
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of employment. While talking with him I 
noticed a good-looking, well-dressed young 
fellow, of perhaps thirty years of age, leaning 
against the counter, his black, piercing eyes 
fixed intently on my face. ‘Thanking Mr. 
Fogarty for his kindness, I walkcd out of the 
store, but had hardly gained the street when 
someone called out to me, ‘Wait a minute, 
please.” 

Turning, I saw it was the same man who had 
stared at me so hard in the store. “ Excuse 

* he began, when he came up; “ you're a 
stranger here, I believe ?” 

“What of it?” I replied. 

“ You're the man I am in need of,” he said, 
“and if you will walk with me a little way I'll 
explain myself to you.” 

“ Very well,” said I. 
have to offer.” 

Walking along Duval Street we got to the 
South Beach, where we sat down on.some rocks. 
Then, after satisfying himself that I was a 
competent seaman and sorely in need of a job 
and cash, the stranger proposed a venture to me 
such as I had not looked for. Holding a twenty- 
dollar bill in his hand, he said, “It is just as 
e for you to earn two hundred dollars out of 
this job as twenty, and to show you that I like 
your looks I'll give you this as earnest-money if 
you accept my proposition.” 

“ But how am I to know that this thing won't 
land me in jail ?” said I, doubtfully. 

“You've got good eyes, and if things look 
crooked to you, you can quit whenever you 
think it’s time,” he responded, readily. 

That sounded reasonable enough, and as I 
was hardly in a position to pick and choose, 
having but little money and no immediate 


“Let me hear what you 
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prospect of remunerative employment, I said, 
“All right, sir; Lam your man. Whenever you 
give the word [am ready.” At this he grasped 
my hand, shaking it warmly. “Good!” he 
exclaimed. “I believe I can trust you, and if 
all ends well you'll not find yourself the loser.” 
The stranger then gave me the necessary 
instructions, handed me the twenty dollars, and 
went off, after telling me to meet him at the 
same place next morning. 

I will now try to make clear to the reader the 
nature of the task I had undertaken, and how 
this man came to employ me—a stranger, of 
whom he knew almost nothing. 

He was in love with a lady, he said, whose 
parents objected to him. In order to separate 
the lovers, they had sent her to relatives at 
Tampa, Florida. Upon learning this my employer 
took passage aboard the steamer Morgan for 
Key West, and, by correspond'ng secretly with 
the lady, obtained her consent to clope with 
him. Fearing the temper of her father, he 
decided to take her to friends in Cuba until the 
storm had blown over. His plan was to purchase 
a small sloop, such as are used in Key West for 
fishing—strongly-built boats of deep draught, 
able to ride out almost any gale if properly 
handled. They have a small cabin aft, with 
two bunks, a well, or fish-tank, amidships, and 
a forecastle large enough for one man, with 
room for provisions and edds and ends. In 
this sloop the stranger intended going to Tampa, 
a distance of two hundred and thirty-five miles, 
and, after getting his sweetheart, sailing south to 
the island of Cuba, where, he told me, he had 
very influential friends, he himself being of 
Spanish descent. “He wanted me to select a 
good boat, find out her price, and purchase her 
in my own name, as he did not want to appear 
in any way connected with her. So much by 
way of explanation. And now to proceed with 
my story. 

Returning to the town, I went direct to the 
fish-market, where a number of fishing-boats 
were straining at their fastenings. Looking 
them over, my attention was drawn to a boat of 
a fine model, with a long, overhanging bow and 
stern. I asked a bystander what such a boat 
was worth. ‘‘ Four hundred dollars,” was the 
answer; “‘and she's a fine boat, mister,” he 
addcd. I found out, before leaving the market, 
that the boat belonged to an aged Spaniard, 
and that she was for sale. 

Thanking my informant, I returned to my 
boarding-place and, after supper and a smoke, 
turned in. Breakfast being eaten rather late in 
Key West, it was not until late in the morning 
that I arrived at the South Beach, where I found 
my employer awaiting me. He seemed very 
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glad to see me, and, offering me a cigar, asked, 
“ Well, have you found anything to suit?” I 
told him of my visit to the fish-market, but asked 
him why he d:d not get a larger boat. 

“It would take more of a crew and attract 
too much attention,” he replied. 

The remarks he made about vessels and sea- 
manship generally led me to believe that he had 
considerable knowledge of the subject, and he 
told me he had done a great deal of yachting in 
New York. When I inquired his name he 
smiled mysteriously. 

“Call me Henry,” he said ; 
name enough for the present.” 

I heard him afterwards called “ Enrique” by 
the one who travelled in our company, and it is 
all the name I ever learned. 

“Now, captain,” he said. presently, “ go and 
buy the sloop, put provisions, water, and all 
necessaries aboard, and also bedding enough for 
the trip, and a few bottles of good wine, with 
some preserved fruit for the lady. Here will be 
enough to pay for it all.” Pulling out a wad of 
bills, he counted six hundred dollars into my 
hand. 

I must have looked somewhat astonished at 
this complete trust in my honesty, for, turning 
to me, he said :— 

“You see that I trust you, and I believe we 
shall succeed in this. It means more to me 
than you can ever know ; my life and happiness 
depend upon it. Id rather be dead than live 
without her !”” 

He stopped short. and. looking at me with his 
fine black eyes, continucd :— 

“You will perhaps understand my feelings 
if you ever know what it is to love a woman.” 

I said nothing, but my mind went wandering 
back to a little village graveyard on the Hudson, 
where all that had made life sweet to me lay 
buried years ayo. 

“ Here's my hand onit ! I'll see you through,” 
I said to him, touched by his outburst. 

He gave my hand a warm grip, saying :-— 

“1 knew you were true blue when I first saw 
you. And now, captain, do the best you can. 
Get plenty of everything. We've got a long 
voyage before us and sha'n't be able to stop ior 
anything at Tampa. I'll be here to-night for 
your report.” 

Then he left me, and I returned to the fish- 
market. More fishing-boats had arrived during 
the night, but none suited me so well as the one 
that had attracted my attention the previous 
day. I soon discovered the old Spaniard, 
Narcissus by name, and found him ready enough 
to sell the sloop, though his price was a hundred 
dollars more than I had been ted to believe. I 
therefore turned away to some other boats, 
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talking to severul men, who, hearing me. bar- 
gaining with Narcissus, offered to sell their boats 
cheaply. Walking off the wharf, I saw old 
Narcissus following me eagerly. As I reached 
the street he touched my arm, saying :— 

“Captain, me selle you my botee for four 
hundert and feefety dolar.” 

“No,” I said. ‘‘ Four hundred ; no more.” 
And I turncd off. 

He stopped me again, and after a lot of 
shrugging of shoulders and waving of hands, 
praising the good qualities of his “ botee,” 
agreed to let me have her at my price. 

The sloop bought. I drew up a list of such stores 
as we should nced for our voyage, adding some 
dainties and preserves for the young lady. I 
ordered these things to be sent down to the 
sloop, also some bedding and blankets, and when 
everything was stored away in shipshape style 
there was more room than anyone would have 
looked for in such a small boat. Her tiny cabin 
had been newly painted in white and blue, and 
after I had put a small looking-glass and a few 
pictures on the sides and forward part of the 
small interior it looked really cosy. I had no 
cause to complain of my purchase, for I found 
everything in first-class order, and after I had 
bought a good dinghy for thirty-five dollars I 
considered myself ready for sea, all but charts 
of the Cuban coast, which I had some trouble 
in getting. At last, however, I managed to 
obtain an old and somewhat unreliable one from 
the master of the smack Emma Lowe. 

In the evening I moved my traps aboard the 
sloop, ran out an anchor, and hauled her away 
from the wharf. After supper I lighted my 
pipe, rowed ashore, and walked to our rendezvous, 
where I sat down and fell to ruminating. What 
if this mysterious stranger had lied to me? 
Suppose he was engaged in unlawful business 
which would lead me into trouble if caught ? 
Yet he looked like a fine, open-hearted fellow, 
and seemed to have put his entire trust in 
me. 

My thoughts were interrupted by someone 
approaching. It was “ Henry ” himself. 

“Well, captain,” he said, cheerfully, “ how 
far are you along ?” 

“Tam ready for sailing,” I replied, ‘‘ and the 
sooner we start the better.” 

“ Good !" he said.“ And the wind ? ” 

“ Fair for us,” I replied ; “ and it looks as if 
we're in for a bit of a breeze.” 

“T don’t care, so long as it’s our way,” he 
responded. “Do you know the way out 
between the shoals ? ” 

I told him that I thought we should get out 
all right. 

“ Well. T'll be ready for you as soon as we can 


get back to town. Be on hand for me with the 
dinghy at the cattle wharf.” 

Saying this he left me, while I leisurely walked 
back to where I had left the dinghy, and, jumping 
into her, sculled her round to the cattle wharf, 
to wait for my employer. About half an hour 
later he appeared, carrying a large and heavy 
valise, which he handed to me, and then, with 
the agility of a sailor, jumped into the boat 
himself. In a few minutes we were aboard the 
sloop, making ready for a start. 

It did not take us long to get the anchor 
aboard ; then the little craft paid off before the 
wind and was soon gliding along with a light 
south-east wind. Taking the helm, I told my 
companion to heave the lead, and, as he gave me 
the soundings from time to time, I managed to 
keep clear of the shoals. We steered north by 
east all night, and by eight o’clock we made the 
land on our starboard bow. Not caring to 
approach any closer, wc changed our course to 
north-west by north, thus sailing along the land 
and keeping it in sight. My companion scemed 
cheerful, and, as we ate our breakfast, praised 
me for my choice of a boat and making the 
necessary provisions for safety and comfort. 

“This is a small vessel,” he said, thoughtfully, 
“and her cabin is hardly large enough to accom- 
modate a lady, but I hope it will not be too long 
a voyage, once we leave Tampa.” 

At nine o'clock that morning we crossed the 
bar, and I had no trouble in picking my way up 
the bay to Tampa, where we arrived at an early 
hour that evening. We anchored about a mile 
from the town, close to a bunch of stakes at the 
mouth of the channel leading into the harbour, 
thinking it would be casier to start from there 
when the time arrived for quick work. Looking 
at the chart of the bay, I noticed, close to 
Tampa, a small inlet called Spanish Creek. I 
pointed this out to my employer as a good place 
to hide our dinghy when we landcd, and he 
shared my views. 

We waitcd until after supper ere going ashore, 
and then had a good long pull up to the creek, 
which we found an ideal hiding-place. Leaving 
our dinghy fastened to a tree, we scrambled up 
the bank through the bushes, and soon struck 
the road leading to the town. 

From a map of Tampa in my companion’s 
possession I knew he would have to cross the 
river by a bridge or ferry to reach that part of 
the town where his sweetheart lived. He 
advised me to stay close to the dinghy and 
await his return. I offered to go with him to 
assist, but he told me I could be of no use, as 
nothing could be done by force. He then turned 
towards the town and was soon lost to view, 
while I went back to the boat and sat down under 
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a tree where I could sce anyone approaching 
from the road. Pulling out my pipe, I lit up, 
wondering, meanwhile, how this romantic affair 
was going to end. I sympathized with my 
mysterious employer, and mentally anathema- 
tized all parents who stand in the way of their 
children’s happiness. 

I must have fallen asleep sitting there by 
the quiet creck, for I suddenly became aware 
of the disagreeable fact that it was raining. I 
sheltered myself as best I could under some 
cedar-bushes, and, striking a match, looked at 
my old silver timepiece, to find that my com- 
panion had been away fully two hours. I 
began to be a little uncasy. Had anything 
gone wrong? Presently, however, someone 
came groping his way to our hiding-place. I 
hailed him softly, and the answer came, clear 
and prompt, in my employer’s voice, “‘ Come, 
captain, let’s be off.” 

Not a word was spoken during our pull back 
to the sloop, for the wind was right in our teeth, 
blowing hard, with an occasional shower of rain. 
When we got aboard, guided by our anchor- 
light, he asked me to come below into the cabin, 
and then, by the light of the lamp, I saw that he 
had met with some success at least, for his face 
looked bright, while his fine eyes sparkled. 

“Captain, I've found her!” were his first 
words. “If all goes well, this time to-morrow 
night we shall be bound for Cuba.” 

He then proceeded to tell me how he had 
found the house, got sight of his sweetheart, 
and arranged for her to meet him the next night 
after supper. She was to go out, ostensibly to 
a neighbour’s house, and join him at a place 
called the Garrison, where I should be on hand 
with the dinghy. He told me that no one had 
seen him besides his lady-love, the other inmates 
of the house being inside while she was on the 
piazza, where their conversation took place. I 
never saw my friend so animated before. He was 
sure of success, and his spirits were accordingly 
high. He made me join him in a glass of wine, 
and, standing up in the tiny cabin, we drank to 
the good health of Carlota—for that, I learned, 
was her name. 

‘Then we went to our bunks and slept until 
sunrise, when we found that the rain had ceased 
and it promised to be a fine day. 

We passed the day quietly aboard the Dona 
Carlota, as my companion had christened the 
sloop over the wine on the previous night. The 
sun set clear and bright, promising a fine night, 
though I should have liked more wind. Night 
had fallen when we left the sloop, and a sharp 
pull brought us up into the river, where we 
landed under the stern of an old, abandoned 
schooner, lying rotting on the muddy bank. 


Here my companion left me, cautioned me to 
stay quietly where I was, and disappeared among 
some large trees which grew close to the bank of 
the stream. 

I settled myself down for a long wait, but 
hardly had half an hour gone by when I heard 
a low whistle, and as I looked up, startled, 
there stood my Romeo, and his Juliet with him ! 
I shoved the dinghy close to the bank and 
assisted the lady, who was trembling somewhat, 
into the stern-shects. My employer followed, 
and then off we went. A few strokes of the 
oars sent us out of the harbour, and, rounding 
the point, we pulled down the channel without 
speaking a word, making the dinghy fairly leap 
out of the water with each stroke. 

We were soon alongside the sloop, and after 
handing the lady below my companion came to 
help me hoist sail. He appeared very much 
excited, and urged me to hasten. With our 
combined efforts we made quick work getting in 
our anchor and hoisting the jib, and were soon 
gliding along with a light westerly air. Off 
Gadsden Point, about ten miles out, we took the 
first of the ebb and felt the full strength of the 
breeze. ‘Ihe little sloop lay well down to it, 
taking the seas of the bay in showers of spray 
over her forward deck. My employer and his 
sweetheart were in the cabin, and, being myself 
to windward of the tiller, I could not see their 
faces, though I could hear them talking, and an 
occasional word coming to my ears led me to 
believe that their conversation was in Spanish— 
a language of which I have some knowledge. 
After a little time my companion came on deck. 
and, offering me a cigar, saitl :— 

“ And now, captain, let me offer you mine and 
the lady’s heartfelt thanks for your services thus 
far. You have acted honourably with me, and 
I know that we can depend on you to do your 
best. You'll find me ready to do my part, too, 
whenever this trip is ended. I don’t think you 
will regret having met me.” 

T assured him, in a few words, of my willing- 
ness to assist him and the lady, begging him not 
to mention anything I had done, as I owed that 
much to him, having engaged myself to do the 
work. He remained talking to me a little longer, 
and then went forward to take some sleep. 

We made a good run down the bav, and 
shortly after daylight passed Egmond Light. 
We dropped the land by nine o'clock that 
morning, and then changed our course to south 
by east, intending to pass between Marquesas 
and Tortugas. My employer came on deck 
shortly after sunrise, telling me that the lady 
was sea-sick. 

“Tam sorry to hear she doesn’t feel well,” 
said I, “If you'll come and take the helm 
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awhile I’ll make some coffee. That, and some- 
thing to eat, will perhaps do her good.” 

The wind fell light while I was making prepara- 

“tions for breakfast, and when all was ready I 
relieved my companion, who assisted the lady 
on deck, I gazed at her curiously. My eyes 
have scldom rested on so handsome a face. 
That she was Spanish I could tell at a glance. 
Her raven-black hair hung in disorder over het 
shoulders and back, whilst a portion of it was 
still confined to the back of her head by a comb. 
She looked to me to be about twenty-five, with 
a creamy, delicate skin, and large, dark, brilliant 
eyes of wondrous beauty. She was of medium 
stature and of that plumpness of figure peculiar 
to most Spanish women. She was dressed in 
some soft, light-coloured stuff, which fitted her 
to perfection. 

She stood on deck, looking about her, her fine 
eyes large with excitement. Then, catching 
sight of me, she exclaimed :— 

“ Buenos dias, sevior capitan |” 

“Good morning, madam. I trust you are 
feeling better?” 

“Thank you, sir,” she answered, in a musical 
voice, “ I am feeling better.” She then allowed 
her lover to lead her to breakfast, which I had 
spread on the forward hatch. While partaking 
of the meal they talked in low tones, and then 
“ Enrique,” as the lady called him, came aft to 
take the helm to give me a chance to eat. Sitting 
by me, Dona Carlota asked me how long it 
would take to reach Cuba, and if the boat was 
large enough for such a voyage. There could be 
no doubt, I decided, that she was a remarkably 
beautiful girl, and “ Envique” was a lucky man. 

For the next two days the weather remained 
fine, with varying winds and smooth sea. On 
the third morning, however, it breezed up fresh 
from the north-east, bringing along a choppy 
sea, making our little craft tumble about rather 
uncomfortably, and Dona Carlota had another 
attack of mal-de-mer. At two o'clock that 
afternoon we sighted land, and recognized it as 
the islands of the Tortugas group. I kept away 
a couple of points to pass to the westward of 
them, and by sundown we had the fortifications 
and lighthouse on our beam. The wind falling 
light and a strong current setting to the north- 
ward kept us in sight of the light until near 
midnight, and then a cold, grey drizzle made 
things anything but cheering, shutting down the 
horizon until there was nothing but blankness 
and space beyond. I kept the deck all night, 
calling “‘ Enrique ” as soon as it was light enough 
to see. The wind now increased in weight, and 
by the time breakfast was finished a considerable 
sea was running. Large white bodies of vapour 
had taken the place of the leaden sky, and I 


knew we should have a reefing job before long. 
Wrapped in my oilskins I lay down on the deck 
beside the cabin to get some rest, telling 
“ Enrique ” to keep the sloop’s head south by 
west. How long I slept I don't know, when I 
was rudely awakened by a whole sea tumbling 
over our decks, completely submerging me. 
Jumping up, I saw our dinghy—which we now 
carried on deck—going over the side, bottom up. 
The after lashing had parted, and even as I 
looked the forward one carricd away also, the 
combined force of the wind and sea proving too 
much for it. To try to pick the boat up in such 
a sea was out of the question, and, blaming my 
companion inwardly for not calling me sooner, 
I brought the sloop to the wind, and together 
we put two reefs in the mainsail, and then headed 
her south-west, bringing her more stern-on to 
the seas. It blew half a gale now, and at sun- 
down I looked for the land; but the skyline 
was thick with the spindrift and the horizon 
only a few miles off. About ten that night I 
felt sure I saw a light, and, calling “‘ Enrique” 
to hand me the glasses, made out the loom of the 
land. I was somewhat frightened to find our- 
selves so close inshore, not knowing that the 
land along here is high. I kept away on a 
south-west by west course, and daylight revealed 
the Cuban coast about eight or nine miles off, 
looking high and green. I now changed our 
course so as to close in with the land and go 
inside the Colorado Reef. Finding it less rough 
about two miles off-shore, we were able to cook 
and eat something ; even Dona Carlota broke 
her fast. She had been roughly used by the 
incessant rolling and pitching of our little craft, 
and must certainly have spent many anxious 
hours boxed up in that tiny cabin all night. 
Running alongside the reef, on which the seas 
broke heavily, I saw that there was a break in 
the line of boiling waters about half a mile 
ahead, and presently made out a passage, some- 
thing like a mile wide, leading through the reef 
into smooth water beyond. Arriving abreast of 
it, I headed our little craft fair for the middle, 
and in less than half an hour we were in com- 
paratively calm water. We found from two to 
ten fathoms of water inside the reef, and, 
excepting a gentle heaving on the long swell as 
it came in over the barrier, one could easily 
imagine himself sailing on a lake, so different it 
was from our tossing during the previous night 
and day. 

Early that day we anchored a mile off Buena 
Vista Cay, and we remained here until next 
morning, refreshing ourselves with food and 
sleep. Then, setting sail once more, we stood 
on our course for Cape San Antonio. 

“ Enrique ” and Carlota seemed in excellent 
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spirits, laughing and talking together like merry 
children and breaking into occasional snatches 
of song. Then they would talk about their 
future prospects, laughing again as they pictured 
a rosy future. The wind fell lighter as the day 
advanced, and we were all day getting to the 
cape. The land along here is high, and we could 
see hills in the background. 

“ Enrique ” had told me that he intended to 
land at a point near Cienfuegos, where his friends 
lived, and that once we arrived there he would 
have no further need for me or the sloop. I 
counted the worst of the voyage accomplished 
after reaching Cape San Antonio, which we did 
shortly after sundown. Finding the wind ahead 
we now stood off-shore, on the port tack, and 
during the next forty-eight hours nothing 
occurred to dampen our spirits. The weather 
remained fine, though, the wind being light and 
mostly ahead, we made but small progress. 

On the tenth day out from Tampa I noticed 
that we were in for a change in the weather. We 
were then off Corrientes, the Isle of Pines being 
seventy-eight miles away. We dropped the 
land off Cape Corrientes soon after noon, and a 
heavy swell began to work up from the south- 
east, shaking what little wind we had out of our 
sails. The wind “ backing up” and then 
falling dead calm caused me some uneasiness, 
the more so as the sky in the south assumed a 
hard and greenish look, and the sun set in a 
ragged-looking bank of clouds, from behind 
which occasional flashes of lightning burst forth. 
I had counted on reaching the Isle of Pines 
before another spell of bad weather, and had 
hoped to continue my voyage from there ins:de 
the recfs. 

As I have remarked, my chart of Cuba was 
very unreliable, and as I had to depend on dead 
reckoning alone I was at no time any too sure 
of our position. I learncd afterwards that 
there was plenty of water for coasters around the 
shore from Corrientes inside the reef. Had I 
known this at the time, my story might have had 
a different ending. 

There was a new moon in the western sky, 
lighting up the sea with a faint icy radiance, 
and the two lovers sat on the cabin-top facing 
towards it, his arm around her waist, oblivious 
to the dangers that were so soon to encompass 
them. In my mind’s eye I can see them now-— 
that handsome pair sitting there gazing over the 
dark waters. 

We made all snug for the night, first reefing 
and then double-reefing the mainsail, with only 
a scrap of the jib showing. ‘The cloud-bank in 
the south-west had risen until all that part of 
the sky and overhead was enveloped in a mantle 
of blackness. 


Suddenly a flash of lightning seemed to split 
the heavens, followed by a crash of thunder so 
loud and fearful that I seem to hear it yet, for 
the scenes of that awful night will never leave 
my memory. 

Flash followed flash, alternated with crashing 
thunder, and then came the rain—such rain as 
can only be seen in the tropics. The lady was 
sent below to the cabin, while “ Enrique ” stood 
beside me ready for orders. The wind blew 
moderately at first from the south-west, but | 
gradually increased in weight. The sea rose as 
if by magic, and we were forced to take in -our 
jib and bring the sloop to the wind. She rode 
the great seas as buoyantly as a cork, and had 
the wind remained in that quarter I have no 
doubt she would have weathered the gale, hard 
as it was. 

It had been blowing hard for perhaps an hour 
when, all of a sudden, the wind died completely 
away. The main-boom came swinging amid- 
ships with the righting of the sloop, and she fell 
off in the trough of the sea. Casting my eyes 
to windward I saw what looked, to my frightened 
gaze, like a solid white wall of water advancing 
towards the sloop with lightning speed. I 
yelled to “ Enrique ” to get in the mainsail for 
dear life, hauling in the mainsheet at the same 
time. I had hardly started to do so, however, 
when a furious blast struck us. The mainsail 
filled, throwing me off my feet, and the sudden 
fearful strain parted the mainshcet, so that the 
boom splintered against the shrouds. The next 
moment an avalanche of water swept over our 
decks, and I thought we were sinking. I clung 
with all my strength to the companion-slide, 
the force of the wind and water pinning me 
helpless against the cabin, robbing me of my 
breath. 

The first rush of the hurricane having passed, 
the gallant little craft raised herself out of the 
boiling smother, and then I saw that the main- 
boom was gone. Beyond that I could see 
nothing. I called ‘‘ Enrique’? with all the 
power of my lungs, but received no answer. At 
the risk of being swept overboard I crawled 
along the wet, heaving deck, only to find no sign 
of my unfortunate companion. I found the 
mainsail in rags, and so wrapped round the 
shrouds and mast that it gave considerable space 
to the gale, keeping the sloop before the wind 
and sea, which would otherwise have over- 
whelmed her. 

I returned to the wheel sick at heart, feeling 
sure that “ Enrique” had been swept overboard, 
and that I was left alone with the poor, wretched 
lady below, now robbed of her lover. Never 
before or since have I been in such a sea in so 
small a vessel. We were flying dead before it at 
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“*] yelled to ‘Enrique’ to get in the mainsail for dear life, hauling in the maiusbeet at the same time.” 
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terrific speed, and the lamp at the compass 
having become extinguished [ could tell nothing 
about the direction of wind or course, though I 
judged it to be blowing from the south-east. I 
crouched down by the helm, wet and miserable, 
looking ahead. I say “ looking,” but there was 
nothing to be seen save the roaring seas high 
above our rail. All else was inky blackness, 
though, by a kind of light which the phosphores- 
cent waters gave forth, I could make out the 
scrap of mainsail that kept the little vessel so 
well before the seas, and I prayed that it might 
continue to do so, for nothing could save us if 
the sloop broached to. I did not dare to open 
the cabin to inquire concerning the welfare of 
the poor lady below, as the tops of the following 
seas tumbled aboard again and again. 

How long this fearful rush through the darkness 
lasted I do not know, nor ever shall know, for I 
was as one mentally paralyzed. Suddenly, 
however, I became aware of a different roaring 
than that of the wind and sea—a distant booming, 
which became more and more plain above the 
roar of the elements. Gradually it dzwned upon 
my mind that we were nearing the coast. 

I have never been accused of cowardice, but 
my heart sank at the thought of what lay before 
us, and I let go the tiller in sheer fright, standing 
up to look ahead. I then became aware of a 
faint streak of light on our starboard bow, 
indicating the coming day. At the same time 


I saw a low, dark line ahead, which I guessed to ° 


be land. but the sight that appalled me most 
was a white line of roaring breakers ahead of the 
sloop. It had now clearcd somewhat, and by 
the uncertain light I judged them to be about 
half a mile distant. 

There was no time to be lost. Tearing open 
the companion-slide I called to the lady to hurry 
on deck. ‘There was no answer, and I called 
again. Still she did not reply. I was about to 
jump below when, with a terrific roar, a mon- 
strous sea broke over the sloop’s stern, sub- 
merging her completely. I felt: mysclf carried 
forward, but encountered the rigging, to which 
I clung with the proverbial grip of a drowning 
man. Sca after sea broke over the sloop, and [I 
was fast becoming blinded and confused from the 
incessant drenching, when the little vessel rose 
suddenly on a sea that broke right under her 
and then let her down with a crash. ‘The shock 
must have split her in two, for her mast fell over 
the bows, carrying me along with it. 

I was struggling for dear life to free myself 
from the ropes and scraps of sail, when I received 
a blow on the head that almost knockrd me 
senseless. ‘Then something shot up beside me, 
striking me on the chest. It was the spinnaker- 
boom, that had been lashed to the deck. I 


grasped it with hoth hands, feeling my strength 
leaving me. I found it buovant enough to 
enable me to keep my head above water. Rising 
ona swell, I saw a strip of beach to my left, and 
the increasing daylight showed me a point of 
land to my right. A strong current whirled me 
past these two projections, and at once I found 
myself in smooth water. I now knew that 
I was inside the reef and in a small bay, for I 
could see land on all sides. The current had 
carried me within forty yards of the beach to th 
right, when, all at once, my feet touched the 
bottom. I struggled along until the water was 
only waist-deep. and then, releasing my hold on 
the spar that had preserved my life, reached the 
beach in an exhausted condition, sinking in a 
heap on the coarse coral sand. 

Having regained some strength I made my 
way to the point from where I could overlock 
the reef on which the sloop had struck. 

A long line of heavy breakers indicated the 
rocky barrier, which along here came close in- 
shore, but not a sign could I see of the boat, 
though about half a mile to the east I made 
out what looked like pieces of wreckage drifting 
in a northerly direction. It seemed a miracle 
that I had escaped, for had we been wrecked but 
a little more to the cast I should not have 
reached shore. Eagerly I searched the shore 
for the body of poor Dona Carlota, for I felt no 
doubt about her fate, but not only did I fail to 
see a sign of her, but I never heard of her body 
being found. 

As nothing could be gained by staying where 
I was, | made my way slowly and sadly along 
the shore in a northerly direction. My head 
ached from the blow I had received when in the 
breakers, and I knew by my blood-clotted hair 
that I had received an ugly cut. I also became 
very thirsty, and hoped to reach a human 
habitation where I could get food and rest. 

The ground hereabouts was covered. with a 
low, thorny scrub, making walking painful and 
difficult. The shore was rocky in places, while 
part of the beach was covered with a coarse sand, 
like powdered glass to the touch. 

Alter following the shore for about two miles 
I came to a bayou, or lagoon. The land or the 
other side looked lower than along the route I 
had come, and was covered with a thick growth 
of trees and grass. I stepped into the water, and. 
finding it shallow, started to wade across. I was 
more than half-way across when my eye was 
attracted by something floating on the water 
under some overhanging bushes. I made my 
way towards it, and my heart fairly leaped with 
joy when I found it to be one of the small kegs 
of water I had stowed down below forward 
aboard the sloop. A little farther along I found 
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a sack of charcoal and a deck-bucket. That 
these things had drifted in here instead of 
passing along with the strong current I accounted 
for by the action of the wind. With trembling 
fingers I felt in my pocket for a knife, and soon 
had the bung drawn. Never did water taste 
more delicious, and after satisfying my thirst 
I carried the keg along with me to the place I 
had aimed for on wading across. Being now 
thoroughly exhausted, I lay down in the grass 
and fell asleep at once. 

I was awakened by a fiery burning of my 
hands and face, and found myself covered by 
thousands of mosquitoes. It was dark, save for 
the light of the moon in the west, and after 
taking another big drink of water 1 pulled off 
my flannel outside shirt and, wrapping it around 
my head and neck, fell asleep again, not to 
awaken until sunrise. Then I stripped myself 
of my now-dried clothing, took a bath in the 
bayou, and resumed my journey to the north, 
carrying half my water supply with me. On 
account of the marshy condition of the ground 
close to the shore I made my way as best I 
could through the trees and bushes, always 
keeping the water in sight, however. 

I was getting tired, and desperately hungry, 
when I heard the barking of a dog. Soon after 
I stepped into a clearing among the trees, where 
I saw a low house built of palm-leaves and rushes, 
and two rough-looking fellows sitting by a fire 
in front of it. They saw me as soon as I did 
them, and that they looked astonished you may 
believe, for I must have been a strange sight to 
them. My clothes were torn and bedraggled, 
my hat was gone, and my face swollen from the 
bites of the insects, while my hair was matted 
with blood. ‘They walked up to me and, hailing 
me in Spanish, demanded my business there. I 
pointed to the sea, and told them in Spanish 
that I was a shipwrecked sailor and that I was 
hungry. They promptly Icd me to the shanty, 
where I found two more men and three women, 
and then there was such a jabbering and waving 
of hands that I found it impossible to follow 
them. However, that they pitied me I soon 


understood, for they placed me by the fire and 
set a pot of coffee before me, while one of the 
women put a piece of what I afterwards learned 
was turtle-meat on the hot coals. Bread made 
out of crushed maize, baked in the embers, 
and some bananas were also given me, and 
never did food taste better. When I had 
satisfied my hunger there was nothing left but 
the empty coffee-pot. 

After the meal one of the men gave me some 
long black cigars, and I was soon enjoying a 
smoke, during which I spun them my yarn, 
telling my hosts only as much as I thought 
advisable of the affairs of ‘‘ Enrique ” and Dona 
Carlota. 

My story was received with the greatest 
interest and sympathy. I learned that the 
occupation of these good people was turtling, 
while, in addition, they farmed a little, A 
schooner came once a month from Dayonignas 
to collect turtle from the coast, and they assured 
me that I could easily get a passage on her to 
that port. : 

I stayed two weeks with these kind-hearted 
folk, helping them at their work, and then set 
sail aboard the schooner. We arrived at our 
destination without incident, and next morning 
early I started on my overland trip for the 
north coast. I had carefully inquired my way, 
but though I had been assured that it was only 
forty miles to Bahia Honda, yet I was eleven 
days getting across country. 

The day on which I arrived, however, had not 
yet drawn to a close when I had made sure of a 
free passage on one of the numerous schooners 
trading along the coast from Havana, and after 
a long voyage I found myself once more in that 
city, a sadder and a wiser'man. 

Eventually I reached Key West, and then 
Tampa. Let me say, in conclusion, that I have 
never told anyone of my experience, and I now 
make it public for the first time. I never 
learned the real names of the unfortunate couple 
who sailed with me on that ill-fated sloop, and 
though I made careful inquiries in Tampa I dis- 
covered nothing beyond the facts I have related. 


A WOMAN ALONE 
| IN CHINA,  wany'Savne 
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China, as Sir Robert Hart said, is a country where “anything may happen.” Europeans there 
- will tell you they live on the verge of a volcano, for no Western mind understands the Chinese 
character, and at any moment a terrible anti-foreign outbreak may occur, like the Boxer rebellion 
of 1900. To this vast land of mystery went the Authoress, intent upon travelling alone far from the 
beaten tracks. Old residents raised their hands in horror, prophesying all kinds of disasters, but 
Mrs, Gaunt pluckily stuck to her guns and set forth in a Peking cart, unescorted save for an 
interpreter and her cart-men. She met with many odd experiences and saw many strange sights, 
which are here described in most entertaining fashion. 


Ly. 

HEN the lorn and desolate expanse, where the paving- 

time came stones were broken and the grass and weeds 

to visit the were coming up between the cracks. Then 
Imperial park we there was a long pathway with a broken pave- 
went along a ment in the middle. On either side of that 
sordid, dusty pathway were high walls over which were peep- 
street to the ing the tiled roofs of buildings, until at last, 
principal gate, a after fully five minutes’ walk, anJ passing 
shabby and _for- through many gates, all in various stages of 
lorn-looking gate, decay, we came to a place where the path ended 
while the watch- with two doors to the right and left. This the 
tower over it was palace of an emperor? It seemed impossible 
crumbling to to believe it. Of course, no one save the ser- 
decay, and we vants, who keep the place, lives in the grounds 
entered the now; no one has lived there for over fifty years, 
courtyard, a for- not since 1860, when the reigning Emperor fled 


there from the Allies who 
sacked Peking, and died 
there. Perhaps it was for 
that reason that his 
secondary wife, the great 
Dowager - Empress whom 
all the world knew, dis- 
liked the place, and went 
there no more. I remem- 
bered that as I stood be- 
tween those two doors and 
wondered which I should 
go through first. The one 
to the left led to some 
courtyards surrounded by 
low, one-storeyed_build- 
ings. I turned to the door 
on the right, and as it 
opened I knew that these 
Manchu _pleasure-grounds 
had been planned nobly, 
like so many things 
Chinese. I stepped out on 
Pale eg, oF to a plateau and there, in 
“ He bed come to fulfil bis promise and show me round,” this treeless China, was a 
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grove of firs and pines. 
The blue sky peeped 
through the branches, 
the sunshine dappled the 
ground with shadow and 
light, and the wind mur 
a mured ‘softly among the 


evergreen foliage. Here 
were coolness and de- 
light. Beyondthe plateau 


lay a long grassy valley 
surrounded by softly 
rounded, tree-clad hills, 


and right at the bottom 


“He was grateful for a twenty-cent ‘cumshaw.’” 


of the valley was a lake with winding shores, 
a lake covered with lotus-lilies with islands 
on it, with bridges and buildings, picturesque 
as only the ideal Chinese building: can be pic- 
turesque. It may have been created by art, 
and art must have entered to a great extent 
into the making of the beauty, but there is no 
trace af it. My followers looked at the scene 
and looked at me.as much as to say this was some- 
thing belonging to them they were showing me, 
and they hoped I was appreciating it properly. 

The first glance was a surprise, 


An Imperial and the farther I went in the 
Pleasure- more my wonder grew. There 
Ground, were paved pathways, but they 


were not aggressively paved ; the 
rough grey stones had just been sunk in the 
grass. They were broken a little now, and they 
toned naturally with the rural surroundings. 
There were lovely bridges spanning ravines, and 
here, too, was not one stone too many, nothing 
to suggest the artificial. Of course, besides the 
pavement, other things had fallen into dis- 
repair; there were steps down hill-sides that 


were well-nigh hopeless for purposes ‘of ascent 
and descent, and there were temples where 
indeed the gods were forlorn and forgotten. 
Gigantic gods they were, with fearsome faces 
and painted in gorgeous colours, but they were 
all dusty and dirty. There was one temple all 
of bronze, but it was rusted and shabby. There 
were shrines in it set with agate and jasper, 
mother-of-pearl and jade, and what looked like 
great rubies, but very likely were only garnets. 
Shabby, forlorn, forgotten was the temple, the 
steps that led up to it were broken, the court- 
yards were neglected, the tiles of the roof grass- 
grown, the woodwork of the doors perished, the 
walls falling, but the situation on the hill-side. 
embosomed in pines, with the beautiful lake at 
its feet and the wide vista of hills beyond, was 
superb. 

On the day the missionaries arranged to come 
we made a picnic to this temple—I and the two 
missionary women and our attendants, my 
servant, their boy, and all the heterogeneous 
following Tuan always collected, and as we sat 
there at our open-air tiffin the gates were pushed 
open and in came the little Chinese gentleman 
in his badly-fitting foreign clothes. 

“ Halloa, missis!” he said, and I forgot for 
a moment all the wonders that his people had 
done, that were here before my eyes. 

He had come to fulfil his promise and show me 
round. 

He was a flippant young gentleman, impatient 
of the past, just as I have seen young men of his 
age in Western lands. He was only a boy, after 
all, and he threw stones at the birds just as a 
younger boy might have done in England. 

He took us to the women’s temple, since we 
were interested in temples, away on the other 
side of the lake, down in a hollow of the hills, 
hidden away as woman has been hidden away in 
China for immemorial ages. 

“ Ladies’ temple,” said our cicerone, with a 
wave of his hand. 

It, too, was falling into decay. 
A Forgotten, The dusty gods, ranged round 
Paradise.- the sacred place, remind one of 
the contents of a lumber-room, 
and “ Forgotten, forgotten,” is written large all 
over it. The forlorn old man in shabby blue, 
with a tiny little queue and a dirty face, who 
keeps it, looks as if he, too, had been forgotten. 
and was grateful for a twenty-cent cumshaw. 
Only the courtyard, with the soft breeze rustling 
in the pine trees and ringing the musical bells 
that hung from the eaves, was peaceful in the 
afternoon sunshine, with a charm of its own. 

All over this pleasure-ground are buildings, 
but so deftly placed that they never for one 
moment interfere with the charm of the country- 
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side. There is 4 little temple on the Golden 
Mountain where the Jehol River takes its rise 
in a spring ; on another hill is a little look-out 
place or tea-pagoda, with the roof covered with 
tiles of imperial yellow, and a view from it that 
even an Emperor is lucky to command, At the 
end of a long grassy glade, where the deer were 
feeding in the shade of oaks and willows, was a 
tall pagoda, and the Emperor's library was in 
another little valley, hidden away behind high 
walls. We entered through a guard-house and 
came upon a small door in the h‘gh stone wall, and 
this door on the inner side appeared to be blocked 
not only by the trunk of a tree, but by a huge 
rock. ‘There was, however, just room for one 
person to pass round, and then we entered a 
shaded rock-garden running all round the bu'ld- 
ing that holds the library. The deep veranda 
was charming ; on the hottest day one might 
sit there cool and secluded, and at each corner 
are exquisite bronze models of Chinese ponies. 
The library itself, like most of these houses, was 
sealed up, and our young friend had not the key, 
but the lattice-work windows—and most of the 
walls are of lattice-work, for this is a summer 
palace—reached down to the ground, and through 
the torn paper I could get a glimpse of what 
looked like another lumber-room, that once must 
have been gorgeous with red lacquer and gold. 

Always it was the same—desolation and dirt 
and ruin—and the young man who was showing 
us everything made as if he wished to impress 
upon us that it did not matter. He belonged 
to the modern world, and these things were past 
and gone. But when we admired and were 
charmed and delighted I saw that he, too, was 
pleased. 

There were the Emperor's rooms opening into 
a courtyard close to the gate; there were his 
great audience halls down among a grove of firs ; 
h‘ghly-scented white single peonies made frag- 
rant the grass-grown courtyards, where great 
bronze gongs are the remnants of a past magnifi- 
cence. and the rooms are many of them empty, 
for all they are so carefully sealed. There were 
more rooms for the Emperor on an island in the 
lily-covered lake, and reached by bridges that 
are taken up in June and July and boats substi- 
tuted ; and farthest away of all, at the very end 
of the lake, were the rooms of the Empress. 

The courtyards were like all the other court- 
yards, with great gongs of Ningpo work and 
bronze vases, and shaded by picturesque pine 
trees, only here was an innovation. In a 
sheltered corner, hidden away from the sight of 
alf by h'gh walls and green shrubs, was the 
bathing-place of the Court ladies, and on the 
other side their theatre. 

Truly it is an ideal spot up among the barren 


hills of Inner Mongolia, this park enclosed by 
miles of high wall and still carefully guarded 
and jealously secluded by the Republic as it was 
by the Manchus. When France became a 
republic they threw open her palaces and dese- 
crated her most holy places. Not so here in the 
unchanging East. What was secluded and diffi- 
cult of entrance in Manchu times is secluded and 
entered only by favour still. China absorhs 
the present and clings to the past. Are they 
past for ever, those dead-and-gone rulers who 
made these pleasure-grounds ? 

Their last representative is a little boy, hidden 
away in the heart of Peking, hardly realizing yet 
what he has lost. 

“If he comes again,” a Chinese gentleman 
told me, “ he will be Emperor by force of arms.” 

And now it was time to bid farewell to my 
kind hosts and start back to Peking. Thaak 
goodness, it was going to be fairly easy. Instead 
of the abominable cart I was going to float down 
the River Lan in a wxpan, a long, narrow, flat- 
bottomed boat. 

First I sent my servant with my card to the 
Tartar General to thank him for all his kindness. 
This brought Mr. Wu down again with the 
General’s card—at the most awkward hour, of 
course—in the middle of (fin. Mr. Wu, much 
to my surprise, was dignified, and even stately, 
in full Chinese dress. He was all grey and 
black. His silk petticoat, or coat, or whatever 
it is called, reached down to his ankles ; he wore 
a little sleeveless jacket, and his trousers were 
tied in with neat black bands at his neat little 
ankles. So nice did he look, such a contrast to 
the commonplace little man I had seen before, 
that I felt obliged to admire him openly. 
Besides, I am told that is quite in accordance 
with Chinese good manners. 

He received my compliments with a smile, 
and then explained the reason of the change. 

‘“ Must send shirt, collar, Tientsin, be washed. 
I very poor man ; no more got.” 

And Tientsin was three or four days by river 
—sometimes much more—as well as five hours 
by train! I felt he had indeed done me an 
honour when he had used up his available stock 
of linen on my behalf. And to think I had only 
admired him when he was in native dress ! 

The Lanho is seven miles, a two hours’ journey 
by mulc-litter or cart from Chéng Teh Fu. and 
I decided to go by litter and send my things by 
cart, for, not only did I object to a cart. but I 
thought I would like to see what travelling by 
mule-litter was like. I am_ perfectly satisfied 
now—I don’t ever want to go by one again. 

I had to get in at the missionary compound, 
because it takes four men to lift a litter on to 
the mules, and there was only one to attend to 
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it. It was early in the morning, only a little 
after six, but all the missionaries walked about 
a mile of the way with me. I felt it was exceed- 
ingly kind of them, because it was the only time 
I ever saw the men and women together outside 
the compound. When they bade me good-bye 
I was fairly started on my journey. I sat in my 
litter on a spring-cushion, lent me for the cart 
by a Chinese gentleman, and endeavoured to 
balance myself so that the litter should not turn 
topsy-turvy, as it seemed to me to be constantly 
threatening to 
do. It made me 
feel rather un 
comfortable at 
first, because 
once in there is 
no way of get- 
ting out without 
lifting the litter 
off the mules. 
You may, in- 
deed, slip down 
between it and 
the leading 
mule’shind-legs, 
but that pro- 
ceeding strikes 
me as decidedly 
risky, for a mule 
can kick, and 
his temper does 
not seem to be improved by having the shafts 
of a litter on his back. 

It was a cloudy morning and it threatened 
rain. I had only seen one day’s rain since I had 
been in China. The scenery was wild and grand. 
We went along by the Jehol River, on the edge 
of one range of precipitous mountains, while a 
second, on the other side of the river, towered 
above us. We were going along the bottom of 
a valley, as is usual in this part of the world, but 
as the Jehol takes up a good part of the bottom, 
we very often went along a track that was cut 
out of the mountain-side. The mule in front 
always preferred the very edge, so that when I 
looked out of the left-hand side of my litter I 
looked down a depth of about thirty or forty 
feet, so far as I could guess, into the river-bed 
below. I found it better not to look. Not that 
it was very deep, or that there was any likelihood 
of my going over. I am fully convinced, in 
spite of the objurgations showered upon him by 
the driver, that that mule knew his business 
thoroughly. Still, it made me uncomfortable 
to feel so helpless. 

The way was very busy indeed, even thus 
early in the morning. All sorts of folks were 
going along it, and there were heavy country- 


was cut out of the mountain-side.”” 


“Very often we went along a track that 


carts drawn by seven strong mules, taking grain 
to the river to be shipped “‘ inside the Wall,” and 
the road that they followed was abominable. 
Every now and again they would stick in the 
heavy sand or ruts, or among the stones, and 
the driver would promptly produce a spade and 
dig out the wheels, making the way for the next 
cart that passed worse than ever. Two litters 
passed us empty, and we met any number of 
donkeys laden, I cannot say with firewood, but 
with bundles of twigs that, in any other country 
that I know, would not be worth the gathering, 
much less the transport. And there were 
numberless people on foot ; this was evidently 


a much-frequented highway, since it was busy 


now when it was threatening rain, for no Chinese 


go out in the rain if they can help it. 


The hill-sides were rocky and sterile, but 


wherever there was a flat place or a little pocket 
of fertile ground, however inaccessible it might 


appear, it was carefully cultivated, like 
the valley bottom along the banks of 
the river, and all this ground was cry- 
ing out for the rain. Presently down 
it came—heavy, pouring rain such 
as I had only seen once before in 
China. It drove across our path- 
way like a veil, all the rugged 
hills were softened and hidden 
in a grey mist, and my mule- 
teer drew over and around 
me sheets of yellow oiled 
paper through which I 
peered at the surround- 
ing scenery. I wasn’t 
particularly anxious 
to get wet myself, 
because I did not 
see, in an open 
boat, how on 
earth I was 
ever to get dry 
again,and three 
orfour days’ wet, 
or even damp, 
would not have 
been either comfort~ 
able or healthy. 

At last we arrived at 
the river, a broad, swift- 
flowing, muddy river, 
running along the bot- 
tom of the valley and 
apparently full to the 
brim. ‘There was a cross- 
ing here very like the 
ferrying - place I had 
crossed on my journey 
up, and there was a row 
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A mule-litter beside the Lanbo. 


of long boats tied against the bank. It was raining 
hard when I arrived, and the litter was lifted 
down from the mules; but the only thing to do 
was to sit still and await the arrival of Tuan 
and my baggage in the Pek:ng cart. 

They came at last, and, the rain lifting a 
little, Tuan set about preparing one of the boats 
for my reception. 

I must confess I looked on with 

The interest, because I did not quite 
“Wupan.” see how I was going to spend 
several days with a servant and 

three boatmen in such cramped quarters. The 
worst of it was there was no getting out of it 
now if I did not like it; it had to be done. I 
had never thought about the difficulties of this 
boat journey until I stood on the banks of the 
river, committed to it, and beyond the range of 
help from any of my own colour. For one 
moment my heart sank. If it had been the 
evening I should have despaired, but with 
fourteen good hours of daylight before me I can 
always feel hopeful, especially if they are to be 
spent in the open air. The wupan is a boat 
about thirty-seven feet long, flat-bottomed, and 
seven fect wide in the middle, tapering towards 
the ends. In the middle V-shaped sticks hold 
up a ridge-pole, and across this Tuan put a 
couple of grass mats we had bought for this 
purpose. Then he produced some unbleached 
calico—when I think of what I paid for that 
unbleached calico, and how poor the Chinese 
peasants are, I am surprised that the majority 
of them do not go naked—and proceeded to 
make of it a little tent for me right in the middie 
of the awning. I stood it until I discovered that 
the idea was he should sleep at one end of the 
boat and the men at the other, and then I 


protested. What I was to be guarded from I 
did not know, but I made him clearly under- 
stand that one end of the boat I must have to 
myself. There might be a curtain across the 
other end of the awning—that I did not mind; 
but I must be free to go out without stepping 
on sleeping servant or boatmen. 

The rain stopped that first day soon after we 
left the crossing-place, and from the little low 
boat the mountains on either side appeared to 
tower above us, rugged. precipitous, sterile ; 
they were right down to the water’s edge and 
the river wound round them, and on the second 
day we were in the heart of the mountains, and 
passed through great rocky gorges. It was 
lonely, for China, but just as I thought that no 
human being could possibly live in such a 
sterile land, I would sce, far up on the hills, a 
little spot of blue—some small boy herding 
goats—or a little pocket of land between two 
great rocks, carefully tilled, and the young, 
green crops just springing up. And then, again, 
there were little houses—neat, tidv little houses, 
with heavy roofs—and I wondered what it must 
be like to be here in the mountains when the 
winter held them in its grip. Somehow, it 
seemed to me far more lonely and desolate than 
anything I had seen on my way across country. 

We tied up for the men to eat 


Voyaging their midday meal, and we always 
down the tied up for the night. But we 
Lanho. wakened at the earliest glimmer 


of dawn. The crew evidently 
breakfasted on cold millet porridge, and I, 
generally, was up and dressed and had had my 
breakfast and forgotten all about it by five- 
thirty in the morning. My bed took up most 
of the room in my quarters; I dressed and 
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washed on it, and sat on it to have my breakfast, 
the captain of the boat, the gentleman with the 
steering-oar, looking on with the greatest 
interest. 

He spoke to Tuan, evidently about my break- 
fast, and I asked what he said. 

“She say what a lot you eat,” said Tuan. 
“Not in ten days she have so much.” 

I was surprised, because I had thought my 
breakfast exc-edingly frugal. I had watched 
the eggs being poached, and I ate them without 
butter or toast or bacon ; I had a dry piece of 
bread ; tea, of course ; and some unappetizing 
stewed pears. But by and by I watched my 
captain shovelling in basinfuls of millet porridge, 
about ten times as much as J ate, and I came to 
the conclusion it was the variety he was com- 
menting on, not the 
amount. 

Desolate as the coun- 
try round was, the river 


“My crew went in 
with all their clothes 
on, 


was busy. The boats that were going down- 
stream were rowed, and those that were coming 
up, when the wind was with them, put out great 
square sails, and when it was against them, were 
towed by four men. They fastened the towing- 
rope to the mast, stripped themselves, and, 
slipping a loop over their heads, fixing it round 
their chests, pulled by straining against a 
board that was fast in the loop. The current 
was strong, and it must have been hard work 
judging by the way they strained on the rope. 
One morning I saw some men fishing in the 
shallows by a great rock, and I demanded at 
once that we should buy a fish. They were 
spearing the fish, and we bought a great mud-fish 
for five cents, for I saw the money handed over, 
and then the unfortunate fish, with a reed through 
his gills, was dragged through the water along- 
side the boat. When I came to eat a small 
piece of him, which I did with interest, for I was 
very tired of chicken, he was abominable, and I 
smiled a little ruefully when I found in the 


accounts that he was charged at thirty-five 
cents! However, the boatmen ate him gladly, 
and I suppose if I had lived on millet for break- 
fast, diffin, and dinner, and any time else when I 
felt hungry, I might even welcome a mud-fish 
for a change. The men’s only relish, indeed, 
appeared to be what Tuan called “ sour pickle.” 
There was one most unappetizing-looking salted 
turnip which lasted a long while, though every 
one of the crew had a bite at it. 

Gorge after gorge we passed, and the rocks 
rising above us seemed very high, while the sun 
beating down upon the water in that enclosed 
space made it very hot in the middle of the day, 
and I was very glad indeed of the mat-awning, 
though, of course, it was of necessity so low that 
I could not stand up underneath ; but it kept off 
the sun, and the air that came through as we 
were rowed along made a little breeze. There 
were rapids, many rapids, but they did not 
impress me. I couldn’t even get up a thrill. 
Sometimes, indeed, the 
boat was turned right 
round, but it always 
seemed that the worst 
that might happen to me 
would be that I should 
have to get out and walk 
and get rather wet in the 
process. Tuan made a 
great fuss about these 
rapids, but the worst one 
of aJl he was so exceed- 
ingly grave over that I felt at least we were 
risking our valuable lives. lt was inside the 
Wall and was called “ Racing Horse Rapid,” 
but it wasn’t very bad. My crew had to get 
wet, up to their waists, sometimes, and it was a 
little rough on them—I remembered it in their 
cumshaw—that, having a woman on board, their 
modesty did not allow them to strip, and they 
went in with all their clothes on. 

The Wall, broken for the passing of the river. 
1s always a wonder, and here it was wonderful 
as ever. We stopped for a little while in order. 
so far as I could make out, that Tuan might get 
some ragged specimens of humanity to pluck a 
couple of chickens, being too grand a gentleman 
to do it himself, and for a brief space the fore- 
shore was white with feathers. But for once 
Tuan’s skill in putting off on to other people the 
work he was paid for doing failed either to 
amuse or irritate me. I had eyes for nothing 
but the Wall. As we went down the river it 
followed along the tops of the highest hills. 
Always the Wall cut the skyline. There is 
never anything higher than the Wall. And 
here. as if this river valley must be extra well 
guarded, on every accessible peak was a watch 
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Mrs. Gaunt's boat and crew—The faithful Tuan is seea in the centre of the group. 


tower. They are all in ruins now, but they speak 
forcibly of the vigil that was kept here once. 
That night the rain came down 
A in torrents, and if there is a more 
Miserable uncomfortable place in which to 
Night. _be rained upon than a small boat 
T have yet to find it. The grass 
mats kept off some of the rain, but they were by 
no means as watertight as I should have liked. 
I spread my Burberry over my bed, put up my 
umbrella, and stopped up the worst leaks with 
all the towels [ could 
spare, and still the 
water came in. On 
the other side of my 
caiico screen i coutd 
hear the men making 
a few remarks, which 
Tuan told me next 
day were because. 
“she no can cook 
dinner, no can dry 
clothes.” I had lent 
them my charcoal 
stove, but it was 
small and would only 
dry ‘“‘littee littee 
clothe,” so every: 
body, including 
myself, got up next 
morning in a 
querulous mood, and 
very sorry for them 
selves. I didn’t enjoy 
that day. We went 


on a little, and when 
Vol. xxxv.—30, 


“*I got into my bed, pulled my eiderdown round me, and thanked 
Providence 1 had it and a sleeping-bag. 


at length we stopped, all the country was veiled 
in soft, moist, grey mist ; the perpetual sunshine 
of Northern China was gone. Presently Tuan 
and the boatman came to me. They proposed, 
of all the Chinese things in this world to do, to 
go back ! Why, I don’t know now, for to go back 
meant going against the stream and towing the 
boat—a very much harder job than guiding it 
down-stream. I have not often put my foot down 
in China. IT have always found it best to let my 
servants, or those I employed, go about things 
their own way ; but 
this was too much for 
me. I made it clearly 
understood that the 
boat belonged to me 
for the time being, 
and that back Iwould 
not go. 

Tuan murmured 
something about 
some place “she get 
dry,” and I quite 
agreed, looking at the 
shivering wretches ; 
but that place had 
got to be ahead, not 
behind us. However, 
go on they would 
not, so we pulled up 
against the bank and 
all four of them 
cowered over the 
little charcoal stove 
till I feared lest they 
would beasphyxiated 
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with the fumes, I got into my bed, pulled my 
ciderdown round me, and thanked Providence I 
had it, a sleeping-hag, and a Burberry. ‘Then, 
as best LE could, | dodged the drops that came 
throush the matting, bus T knew 1 wasn't nearly 
so uncomfortable as my men. At last the rain 
Iifted 4 ittle, and three rueful figures pulled us 
down tow small temple wherein they lighted a 
fire and cooked themselves a warm meal. By 
that time the rain had gone, and they were 
stniling and cheerful once more. 

As the result of that rain the river rose three 
feet, und the rapids were casier than ever to go 
over, save for the risk of hitting the rocks that 
were now submerged, All along the banks the 
people were collected, gathering —not driftwood, 
for there was none, but driftweed, gathering it in 
with rakes and dipping-in baskets, holding them 
out for the water to run away and using the 
residuum “for burn,” as ‘Tuan put it. It was 
dreary, wet, grey, cold. The country grew 
flatter as we came down the river, the hills 
receded 5 we were ino an agricultural country 
which was benefiting, | doubt not, by this rain, 
but with the mountains went the stern grandeur, 
and cold rain ona tat country is uninspiring. 
breaktast betore  tive-thirty leaves a 
long day betore one, and the incidents were so 
trivial, TP watehed the captain: steering and 
wireshing himselt with a bite ata pink radish 
large and as long asa purimp, and it looked cold 
and unit 


Resides, 


The captain, by the way, had a 


The large cash-box, which | reposed 
Captain's —trusttully at the end of my bed. 
Cash-Box, Not that } could have epened it, 


for it was fastened with the sert 
of padlock that T should pac en purk-sites, and 
Voertanly couldn't have carried law \ 
far at was a cube at at least cehteen tnches. It 
save me the idea ot great wealth, for never in 
mv kte dob sxpect te require a cash-bow Tike 
nats Ut hdd [should give up wring and grow 
etd witha quiet nend. Bat then, Pdo not take 
my an sa cepper ets K 
aoe Where we wd there was a 
brent boosh on the Sank. ged aman 
Le. OT TA ved hatter. 


notendiad one choul! and then 


ACTS ODD 


“The sun was on the point of setting, and I 
consulted Tuan about where I should go for the 
night. The inns, he opined, would be full, for 
all the country-side had come to some local 
feast, and, in truth, I did not hanker much after 
a Chinese inn. 1 infinitely preferred the wupan. 
even at its very worst, when the rain was coming 
through the matting. I only wondered if Tuan 
and the boatmen would think it extremely 
undignified of me to stay where I was. 

Apparently Tuan did not think it undignified, 
and the boatmen, of course, were glad. 

“ You pay him one dollar,” suggested Tuan. 

Nowa dollar is a thousand cash, and a thousand 
cash, I suppose, would about fill that money- 
box of the captain's. He got the dollar, because 
I paid it him myself, but what “ squeeze ” Tuan 
extracted Iam sure I don’t know. 

Perhaps he extracted it beforehand, but I 
know all three boatmen had the long fingers of 
batter fried in lard for their breakfast the next 
morning. for I saw them eating them, and Tuan 
informed me, with a grin, “ Missie pay dollar. 
Can do,” and I was very glad I had not patronized 
the Chinese inn. 

Of course, I rose very early. Before half-past 
four I was up and dressed and peeping out of 
my little tent at the rows of boats that lay 
double-banked against the shore. The sun got 
up as early as [ did, and most of those people in 
the boats were up before him. The boats were 
own sisters to the one in which I had come down 
the river, with one mast and shelters in the 
middle, and all the people had suffered, as we 
had done, from wet. for such a drying-day I have 
never seen. All the sails, of course. had to be 
dried. all the mats, the dilapidated bedding. and 
it seemed most of the clothing. for padded blue 
coats and trousers were stuck on sticks. or laid 
out in the sun. All the searecrows that I had 
ever known hed apparently come to grief on 
tbat double-hinked rew of beats. The banks 
were knee-deep in mud. but it was sandy stuff 
that seon dricd. and by o'clock business on 
that shore was in full swing. There was a 
Uheatre and fair going clese at hand. but business 
had to be attended to all the same. These 
Kaitmen ail wear the queue stil. so the barber 
ws to shave on 


Nard a bat. and even the in 
ada fine crop of brstles ail ever his head. 
<¥ were gone before he cuve me breakfast 
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bullock-drays of Australia. There were mule- 


carts and carts heavy with merchandise drawn 
by a mixed team of mule, ox, and the small and 
patient donkey. The boats for the return 
journey were loaded, so far as I could sce, with 
salt, cotton stuffs, and the thin tissue-paper they 
use everywhere for windows. 
Tuan got the railway tickets, and 
The then, I suppose, secing his time 
“Cumshaw” was short, for we ought to be in 
Difficulty. Peking, where we should part, by 
seven, he relieved his mind and 
asked a question that had evidently been 
burning there ever since we had left the mission 
station. 

“ Missie have pay mission boys cumshaw.” 

Now, that cumshaw had been a difficulty. 

My hostess had come to me and said: “TI 
know you are going to give a cumshaw. I may 
as well tell you that if our visitors don’t we 
always do ourselves, because the servants 
expect it; but I have come to beg you not to 
give too much, and to give it through us. In 
fact, the cook went for his holiday last night and 
we gave him eighty cents and said it was from 
you.” : 

Eighty cents! I was afraid those servants 
would think me very mean. But my hostess 
was very fluent on the subject, and very deter- 
mined. The majority of their visitors could not 
possibly afford to give much, she said, and they 
were very anxious not to establish a precedent. 
What was Ito do? I might have supplemented 
it through Tuan. but I felt it would be making a 
poor return to the people who had been so kind 
to me, so I was obliged to let it go at that. 

“T pay missie, she give cumshaw for me,” 
said I to Tuan. 

“Ah!” said that worthy, as if he had settled 
a doubt satisfactorily in his own mind, “ boy 
say missie pay eighty cent. I say, ‘Not my 
missie ; she give five, ten dollar. Always give 
five, ten dollar. Your missie give eighty cent’ !”” 

And as I went on my way to Peking, across 
the plain in its summer dress of lush green 
kaoliang I wondered, sorrowfully, if all the 
return I had made for the kindness received was 
to have those missionaries accused of pocketing 
the cumshaw I was supposed to have given. 

Peking in summer is terribly hot. I slept—or, 
rather, I did not sleep—with two windows wide 
open and an electric fan going ; but since Pek'ng 
mosquitoes are of a very aggressive order, bred 
in the Imperial Canal—the great open drain that 
runs through the city—it was always necessary 
to kcep mosquito-curtains drawn. 

Since it was a choice between little air and 
plenty of mosquitoes, I chose the shortage of 
air, and generally went to bed with a deep soup- 


plate full of cold water, and a large sponge. It 
made the bed decidedly wet, but that was an 
advantage. 

At last, however, the heat was tco much for 
me, and I accepted the invitation of a friend to 
stay at Tongshan, which is a great railway 
centre, a place where there is a coal-mine, and 
some large cement works. 

My friend’s servants were a 
The perpetual joy and delight to me. 
Wicked ‘They used to write letters to her. 
Milkman. There was one, a touching one, 
from the milkman that I shall 
remember with joy. A ‘‘cunninyful” cook had 
misrepresented him, and he wished to be taken 
into favour again, and he signed himself, dis- 
tractedly, ‘‘ Your devoted milkman.” The cow 
was brought round so that it might be milked 
hefore the eyes of the buyer, and only a China- 
man, surely, would have been capable of con- 
cealing a bottle of water up his sleeve and 
letting it run slowly down his arm as he milked, 
so that the cow was unjustly accused of giving 
very poor milk! Besides, when the cow's 
character was cleared, who knew from where 
that water had been taken, and how much dirt 
it had washed off the arm down which it ran ? 
No pleading took that milkman into favour 
again, despite the tenderness expressed in his 
signature. Another man had been taken away, 
and, returning, desired a small job as watchman 
at six dollars a month. and begging for it by 
letter, he signed himself, fervently, ‘‘ Your own 
Ah Foo.” But the crowning joy was the No. 1 
boy. He was a delicious person without 
intending it. When first my friend engaged 
him, she acquired, at the same time, a small dog, 
and she soon realized that the rigorous Chinese 
winter was hard on dogs, and that Ben must 
have a little coat. The question was how to 
inake the coat. No. 1 boy came to the rescue. 
Mr. X at the railway-station had a dog, and 
“ Marcus,” said the boy, “ have two coats.” 

“Qh, we'll borrow one and copy it,” said his 
mistress, relieved. 

“ My tink,’ said tle boy. confidentially —and 
he sank his voice—‘‘ missie bolly ; more better 
not send back.” And he looked at her to see if 
this wisdom would sink in. 

“ Boy 1” 

“Marcus have two coats,” 
reproachfully. 

The owner of Marcus, on the story being told ta 
him, when the coat was borrowed with every 
assurance that it should be returned, admitted 
that if occasionally he saw among his accounts @ 
coat for Marcus he always paid for it, and 
supposed the old one had worn out. Thinking 
it over, he thought, perhaps, he had supplied a 


he repeated, 
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“ He.was in the habit of letting off steam on his No. 1 boy.” 


. 


friend or two, or more possibly his friends 
servants. No. 1 boy made a mistake in taking 
his mistress into his confidence, instead of 
charging her for “‘ one piecy dog coat.” 
But, of course, that is the trouble 
A with missies, as compared with 
Chinese masters: they have such inquiring 
Revenge. minds. There was once a man of 
violent temper who was in the 
habit of letting off steam on his No. 1 boy. He 
abused him roundly, aud even beat him when- 
ever he felt out of sorts, yet, greatly to the 
surprise of all his friends, the boy put up with 
him, and made him a very excellent servant. 
Presently the min married, and then, much to his 
surprise, before a month was out the boy, who 
had been faithful and long-suffering for so long, 
came and gave notice. 

“ But why ?” asked the astonished man. 

“ Master beat,” said the boy, laconically. 

“ Confound it,” said the man, “ I’ve beaten 
you a dozen times before. Why do you complain 
now?” 

“ Before time,” explained the boy, solemnly, 
“when master beat, my put 
down one dollar sugar, one 
dollar flour. Now missie 
come, no can. My go.” 

He did not mind a beating 
so long as he could make his 
master pay for it, but when 
an inquiring mistress ques 
tioned these little items for 
groceries that she knew had 
never been used, he gave up 
the place ; he could no longer 
get even with his master. It 
was a truly Chinese way of 
looking at things 


The autumn was coming, the golden, glowing 
autumn of Northern China ; so, coming back to 
Peking, I determined to find out some place 
where T could enjoy its beauties and write my 
experiences. I wanted to write in a temple in 
the Western Hills. ‘These hills, whose rugged 
outlines you can see from Peking, called me, and 
T set out to look for a temple. It was going to 
be easy enough to get one, for “ Legation” 
Peking migrates to the hills in the summer, 
going back to the joys of city life in the autumn. 
T felt I should like to go far afield, 
far away from the traces of the 
foreigner, and I had my pick of 
temples in September. Finally I 
took the San Shan An, situated in a lovely little 
valley. 

The San Shan An is only a small temple with 
a central courtyard and two or three smaller 
ones, and I agrced to take it for the sum of 
twenty-eight dollars a month. I engaged a cook 
and a boy. The boy’s English was scanty and 
the cook had none, but I only paid the two 
twenty-four dollars a month—six dollars less 
than the valued Tuan had all to himself ; and 
one day in September I saw my household gods 
on to two carts, went myself by train, and got 
out at the first station at the Western Hills. 

I had taken the precaution, as I knew no 
Chinese and I did not expect to meet anybody 
who understood English, to have the name of 
the temple written out in Chinese characters, 
and, descending from the train, after a little 
trouble, I found one among the wondering crowd 
who could read, and all that crowd—a dirty 
little crowd—took an interest in my further 
movements. They immediately supplied me 
with donkeys and boys to choose from, and I had 
the greatest difficulty in ex- 
plaining that I did not want 
a donkey ; all I wanted was 
a guide. The only one who 
seemed to grasp 
it was a very 


Hiring a 
Temple. 


“We atarted. pursued by disappoiated 
boys with donkeys” 
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ragged individual who, with basket under his 
arm, and scoop in hand, was gathering manure. 
He promptly seized my despatch-box—a!l the 
luggage 1 carried—and we started, pursued by 
disappointed boys with donkeys, who could not 
believe that the foreign woman was actually 
going to walk in the wake of a man who gathered 
manure. I must confess it was a most humble 
procession, even in my eyes, who am not accus- 
tomed to standing on my dignity. My sister 
had given me that despatch-case as a parting 
present, and it looked wonderfully rich and 
important in the very grimy hand that grasped 
it so triumphantly. I shou'd never have had 
the heart to turn that old man away, he looked 
so pleased at having got a job. Off he went, and 
we walked for over an hour across a flat and 
rough country, where the kaoliang had been 
gathered on to the thrashing-floors and all the 
people were at work. It was hot as we walked, 
and I grew a little doubtful as we approached 
the hills. Were we going in the right direction ? 
I wondered. 

As we went along, my guide combined business 

with pleasure—or rather, he combined his 
business—and whenever he came across a patch 
of manure he gathered it in, while I waited 
‘patiently. At last we came to the entrance of a 
well-wooded valley—a precious thing in China— 
and we went up a roughly-flagged pathway, and 
presently arrived at a plateau built up with 
stones. Here we cntered a gate and came into 
a square, brick-paved courtyard, surrounded by 
low, one-storeyed buildings, and with four pine- 
trecs raising their dark-green branches against 
the deep blue sky. I had seen so many temple 
courtyards, and now here was one that, for a 
space, was to be my very own. In China, it 
seems, the gods always make preparation for 
taking in guests—at a price. 

But was this my temple ? 

My heart sank, as for a moment I realized 
what a foolish thing I haddone. I had supposed, 
after my usual fashion, that everything would 
go smoothly for me, and now, at the very outset, 
things were going wrong, and I knew I was 
helpless. Two men in blue, of the coolie class, 
old, and very, very dirty, looked at me, and 
talked unintelligibly to my guide, and he, very 
intelligibly, demanded his cumshaw; but there 
was no sign of my possessions. 

For the moment I feared, feared greatly. I 
was entirely alone—what might not happen to 
me? I might not even have been brought to 
the right temple, for all I knew. Finally I 
decided I must act as if everything was all right, 
and I paid my guide his cnmshaw, saw him go, 
and, not quite as happy as I should have liked 
to have been, inspected the temple. There was 
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one big room that I decided would do me for a 
living-room, if this were really my temple, as it 
had a sort of little veranda or look-out place, 
which stood out on the clilf-side overlooking a 
place of tombs and the plain where, in the dis 
tance, about twelve miles as the crow flies, I could 
see, in the clear atmosphere, the walls of Peking. 

A Chinese temple is sparsely furmshed. All 
the rooms have stone floors, all of them opened 
into the courtyard and rot into one another, and 
for all furniture there were the usua: k'angs, two 
cupboards, three tables, and three uncomfortable 
Chinese chairs. I had hired an easy chair and a 
lamp, and, with my camp outfit, I expected to 
manage. But where was my camp outfit ? 

I could not understand a word of what the 
people said, but they seemed friendly. They 
well might be, I thought ; I was entirely at their 
mercy! Presently a very dirty old gentleman 
with claw-like hands, an unshaven head, and the 
minutest of queues came and contemplated me 
in a way which was decidedly disconcerting, and, 
to escape him, I went and looked at the gods, 
dusty and dirty, in their sanctuaries. There 
was a most musical bell alongside one of them, 
and when I struck it the clang seemed to 
emphasize my loneliness and helplessness. Could 
this be the right temple ? If it were not, where 
was I to go? There was no means of getting 
back to Peking. sho.t of walking, and even then 
the gates would be shut long before I arrived. 
So far as I knew, there was no foreigner left in 
the hills. I went on to the look-out place and 
stared out over the plain, and the old man came 
and looked at me, and I grew more and more 
uncomfortable. 7iffin-time was long past, after- 
noon tea-time came and went. It had been 
warm enough in the middle of the day, but the 
evenings grow chill towards the end of Septem- 
ber, and J had only a white muslin gown on. 
At the very best the prospect of sleeping on one 
of those cold and stony k’angs did not look 
inviting. I could have cried as the shadows grew 
long and the sun set. 

And then — oh, joy !— down 

A Friend beneath me, out on the hill-side, I 

in Need. heard a voice, an unmistakable 

American voice. I had _ been 
terrified, and, like a flash, my terrors rolled away. 
I looked over, and there were a man and a 
woman taking an evening stroll, very much at 
home, for neither of them wore a hat. 1 forgot 
I had been afraid, and hailed them at once. 

“Ts this the San Shan An?” 

“Sure,” said the man, as they looked up in 
surprise. 

Well, that was a relicf, anyhow, and 1 thought 
how foolish I had been to be afraid. But where 
were the carts ? 
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The stranger said they ought to have arrived 
hours ago, and then they bid me good-bye, and 
I waited once more. I was uncomfortable now 
—I was no longer afraid. At least, not till it 
grew dark, and then, I must confess, the place 
seemed to me strangely eerie. The sun had set, 
the moon was old and not due till the morning. 
the faint wind moaned through the pine- branches, 
and the darkness was full of all sorts of strange, 
mysterious, unexplainable sounds. It was cold 
—cold, and the morning and the light were a 
good eleven hours off. 

Then, just as I was in the depths of despair, 
there was a commotion in the courtyard, a 
lantern flashed on the trunks of the pine-trecs, 
and a kindly American voice out of the darkness 
said: “I thought I had better come down and 
see if your outfit had turned up.” 

“ There is not a sign of it,” I told him. 

“No; so the people here tell me, and they are 
in rather a way about you.” 

So that was why the dirty old gentleman had 
apparently been stalking me! It had never 
occurred to me that these people could be 
troubled about me ; this was a new and kindly 
light on Chinese character. 

“ Perhaps you’ll come along 
with me,” went on my new 
friend. “ I’ve got two ladies 
staying with me from Tientsin, 
and they'll do the best they 
can for you for the night.” 

Bless him, bless him; I 
could have hugged him! Of 
course I went, thankfully; and 


“And then—oh, joy!— down 

beneath me, out on the hill-side, 

Lheard a voice, an unmistakable 
American voice.” 


with his lantern he guided me over the steepest 
and roughest of mountain-paths till we came to 
his temple, a much bigger one than mine. 

* T thought there was no one left in the hills,” 
I said, as we went along. 

“T'm going next week,” he said ; “ but I love 
this valley. These people,” he went on, “are 


mightily relieved to hear I am going to keep you 
for the night.” 

Again I thanked him; and, indecd, he and 
his friends were friends in need. ‘“‘ And I cannot 
make them understand like you do,” I said, a 
little futilely. 

“Well, I ought to,” he laughed. 
language officer.” 

He decided my carts had had time to come 
from Peking and go back again, and they must 
have yone up the wrong valley ; so he and his 
friends took me in and fed me, and comforted 
me, so that I was ready to laugh at my wocs. 
Then, just as we were finishing an excellent 
dinner, there appeared on the terrace, where we 
were dining, an agitated individual with a 
guttering candle—my boy, whom I hardly knew 
by sight yet. 

He told a tale of woe and suffering. According 
to him, the road to Jehol must have been nothing 
to that road from Peking to the Western Hills, 
and I and my new friends went down to inspect 
what was left of my outfit. There wasn’t much 
in it that was smashable, and beyond salad-oil 
in the bread and kerosene in the salt there was 
not much damage done. I 
could not understand 
though, how they had come 
to grief at all, for the loads 
were certainly light for two 
carts, and, once in the hills. 
of course, the goods were 
carried by men. And then 
the truth dawned on me. 
It was the way of a Chinese 
servant all over. I had been 
foolish enough to give my boy the five dollars 
to pay for the two carts. He had made one 
do, and pocketed two dollars fifty cents. I 
asked him if such were not the case. 

“Yes, sah,’ said he, and I wondered, till 
I found that he always said “ Yes, sah,” 
whether he understood me or not. 

And, after all, I think I was glad ot the 
little adventure. I had not realized how eerie 
a temple would be all by myself at night, and 
it was good to think that, for a night or 
two at least, there would be people of my 
own colour within a quarter of an hour of me 
on the hill-side. 

And so, with two servants and 

The the temple coolies to wait upon 
Haunted me, I settled down in the San 

Temple. Shan An, the Temple of the Three 
Mountains, the oldest temple in 

this valley of temples, built long ago in the Sung 
Dynasty. They said it was haunted—haunted 
by the ghost of a big snake—and when the mud 
from the roof fell as so much dust on the stone 
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Camels outside the gate of Mrs. Gaunt's temple. 


floor, and over me, my tables and chairs and bed, 
my boy stretched out his arms and explained 
that the snake had done it. The snake, I found, 
always accounted for dust. When my jam and 
butter disappeared, and I suspected human 
agency, he said, in his pidgin-English, “I tink 
—I tink”—and then words failed him, and he 
broke out into spelling—“I tink it R—A—T.” 
Why he could spell that word and not pronounce 
it, I do not know, but until I left I did not know 
that the snake that lived in my roof was super- 
natural. I don’t think even I could be afraid of 
the ghost of a snake. The temple up above— 
the language officer’s temple—was haunted by 
a wolf with green eyes, and that would have been 
a different matter. I am glad I did not dare the 
wolf with green eyes. For I was all by myself. 
The language officer—my Good Samaritan— 
went back to Peking, and, except at week-ends, 
when I persuaded a friend or two to dissipate 
my loneliness, I was the only foreigner in the 
valley. Go back to Peking until the work I had 
set myself to do was done I determined I would 
not. It was a curious and lonely existence 
away in the hills, in the little temple embosomed 
in trees, among a people who spoke not a word 
of my language ; but it had itscharm. I hadmy 
camp-bed set up on the little platform looking 
out over the place of tombs, with the great 
Peking plain beyond; and there, while the 
weather was warm, I had all my meals; and 
there, warm or cold, I always slept. When the 
evening shadows fell, however, I was lonely— 
worse than lonely. 

And China is not a good place in which to try 


the lonely life. 
There are too 
. many tragic his- 
tories associated 
with it, and one 
is apt to remem 
ber them at the 
wrongtimes. Was 
I afraid at night ? 
I was, I think, a 
little ; but then, 
I am so often 
afraid, and so 
often myfears are 
false, that { have 
learned not to 
pay much atten- 
tion to them. I 
knew very well 
that the Lega- 
tions would not 
have allowed me, 
without a word of 
warning,totakea 
temple in the hills, had there been any likelihood 
of danger ; but still, when the evening shadows 
fell, I could not but remember once again Sir 
Robert Hart’s dictum, and that, if anything did 
happen, I was cut off here from all my kind. 

In the broad daylight I went and looked in the 
two sanctuaries that stood at either end of my 
courtyard, each with an image and altar in it. 
In both were stored great matting bundles of 
Spanish chestnuts, and in the larger—oh, 
sacrilege, oh, bathos !—was my larder, and I saw 
eggs, and meat, and cabbage, and onions coming 
out of it ; but I do not think anything could have 
induced me to go into those places after nightfall. 
Task myself why, but I find no answer. 

By and by a friend sent me out James 
Buchanan—a small black and white dog, about 
six inches high, but his importance must, by no 
means, be measured by his size. I owe much 
gratitude to James Buchanan, for he is a most 
cheerful and intelligent companion. I intended 
to part with him when I left the hills, but I made 
him love me, and then, to my surprise, found I 
loved him, and that he must share my varying 
fortunes. 

We went for walks together up and down the 
hill-sides, and the people got to know us, and 
laughed and nodded as we passed. The Chinese 
seem fond of animals, and yet you never see a 
man out for a walk with his dog. A man with 
a bird-cage in his hand, taking birdie for a walk, 
is a common sight in China, so common that you 
forget to notice it ; but I have never seen a man 
followed by a dog, though most of the farm- 
houses appear to have one or two to guard them. 
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So far as I could see there Was no worship of washing Plates and knives and forks, but I did 
lone in my temple. The Coolies, who carefully venture to Temonstrate. One day the cook Men 
locked the Sanctuary doors at night, were filthy tioned with 8reat pride that “ Missie other boy” 
Past all description, At night I would see the Was a great friend of his. And I, Temembering 
youngest and dirtiest of them take a small and Tuan’s powers in the matter of “squeeze,” had 
evil-smelling lamp inside, along with the god, gone about Setting these Servants through quite 
but what he did there I never knew, Only the different channels ! Once this knowledge ‘was 
lamp inside, behind the paper of the windows, borne in on me, I became hard - hearted, I 

lit up all the lattice-work and made of that threatened to do the marketing myself, 
shabby-looking sanctuary a thing of beauty, ; “T talkee cook,” said the crestfallen boy, and 
hey were g00d servants, those boys of mine. he did « talkee cook "5 said, I Suppose, that 


T never expect to get a better, and the boy was her, and Presently he came back and Teturned 
Most attentive, Any little thing that he could me fifteen cents ! After that I had no mercy, 


uncomplainingly washed up plates never Ceased bills. 
to command my admiration, Thad onlya camp But they were simple souls, and I Couldn’t 
outfit, and did not wish to spend more than I help liking them. And they certainly made the 


friend or two Occasionally, This entailed Pleasures—those that were visible to my eyes, 
washing the plates between the Courses, and the They had a little feast one night—with m 
Servants did it without a murmur. I came to stores, I doubt not—and they caught and kept 


were washed up. My friends, of Course, knew the temple, these cages were hung from the eaves 
all about it, and entered into the spirit of the outside, but as the weather Brew colder they 
thing cheerfully, but the Servants never gave tre were taken inside, and J could hear a cheery 
away. You would have thought [ had chirping long after the crickets had 
a splendid Pantry, and my little 
Scraps of white Metal] 
Spoons were always 
Polished till they looked 
like the silver they 
ought to have been. 
There 
“ Cook's was only 
Book.” one blot 
on their 
Service—when 
they brought me 
that imaginative 
document known 
as “ Cook’s hook,” 
Tt wasn’t a book at 
all, needless to Say. 
It was written on Te 
jected scraps of my 
type-writing Paper, 
and it generally stated 
had eaten more “chiken” 


rained and was cold the first 
week in October, and the 
Servants, like the 
bies they were, 
shivered, and  sug- 
Bested, “ Missie go 
back Peking,” and 
one day when it 
tained "hard my 
“fin was two hours 
late and was 
brought by a-boy 
who looked as if 
he were on the 
Point of bursting 
into tears, 
Certainly, those 
temples are not built 
for cold weather. 
Everything is ordered in 
China, even the weather, 
than would have sufficed to and the first frost Is due, I 
run a big hotel, and disposed believe, on Novemberrst,and 
ant eg oot”. 20 REED Ae or yg Gren evant bove atte temple, Yet, on that dave ese writing 


small tailway-engine of my in the warm Sunshine on the 
own. Then the flour, and the butter, and the platform that looked away tothe enchanted hills, 
milk, and the lard I was Supposed to have con reflecting, Sorrowfully, that Presently I should be 


sumed! I did Not, at first, like to say much, one, the temple would be abandoned for the 
because the Servants were so 800d in that Matter winter, and my sojourn in China but a memory, 
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“ This is a bit of real New Zealand history,” writes Mr. Fagan, “showing something of the lives of the 


earliest settlers among their Maori hosts. 


The island, with its ‘tapu ' graves, is one of the show- 


places of far-north New Zealand, and the descendants of the chief actors are still living. For this 
reason I have changed the names, but otherwise the tale is true in every particular.” 


tink we ketch te trout,” said my 
|) Maori friend, Puketawa. Freely 
f translated, the remark meant that 
we were in for a long spell of 
" dry weather. 

That summer was the hottest on record in 
New Zealand. Day after day skies of brass and 
ground of iron, and never a breeze to temper 
the torrid heat. As I was much of Puketawa’s 
opinion, and heartily sick of the smell of baked 
earth and parching vegetation, we had taken 
the yacht for a cruise along the coast. 

Here, on the third night, we sprawled on the 
moonlit deck, under the shadow of Mangetai, 
while the long Pacific roll rocked us gently at our 
anchor. On the grassy slope above, clear-cut 
in the white moonlight, two lonely graves, side 
by side, faced the sunrise on the eastern knoll of 
the island. I asked Puketawa the story of them. 

“This, then, is the story,” he said, and 
snuggled comfortabty into the panelling of the 
cabin-hatch. “It is the story of” Henare 
Peteera, the white man, and of Tanatui, his wife. 
Often have I heard it, as a boy, from the lips 
of my father, who, in turn, had it from those 
of Awa—Awa of the many battles and the 
hundred years.” 


It was when Tiki-Whenua ruled as chief here, 
in the north country, before yet the white men 
had flocked in numbers to possess the land and 
the white soldiers came to take away the mana 
(prestige) of the Maori warriors, 


It was then that Henare Peteera (Henry Petre) 
came to Ao-te-aroha (New Zealand). White men 
there had been before, but never such as he. Tall 
and straight, of goodly presence, he carried the 
marks of the true rangitera (aristocrat), and the 
ship that carried him was laden deep with 
taonga (merchandise). Tiki-Whenua welcomed 
his coming. He gave him land on which to build 
his store-houses and Peteera traded with the 
people, winning much wealth. 

Many warriors marched at Tiki-Whenua’s 
summons. He was a great chief, yet he was 
sad. The winter of age was upon him, and he 
must soon die. His three sons had fallen in 
battle, and of his children there remained to him 
but Tanatui, his daughter. Beautiful exceed- 
ingly, a queen among the maidens of the tribe, 
many chieftains had sought her in marriage, but 
none that she would wed. 

Now it befell that, because of her beauty, 
Peteera also wooed Tanatui for his wife, and he 
found favour in her sight. Tiki-Whenua, too, 
rejoiced over him asa son ; for, said he, “ Henare 
is rich, and has the wisdom of the pakeha (white 
men). So shall my tribe grow strong in know- 
ledge and my daughter’s children rule the land 
and the people when I am gone.”’ Thus it came 
about that they two were wed amid the rejoicing 
of the tribe. One there was, however, among the 
rejected suitors who came not to the hui(wedding- 
feast). Haurau-te-Pahi, his heart black with 
envy and sick with jealousy, cursed beneath his 
breath and, going south, dwelt in Pirihi’s kainga 
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“You see.’ he said. It was the knife of Haurau; bis mark was cut deep into the haft.”* 


(village), so that his people and his tribe saw him 
no more. 

But to Peteera and Tanatui came much happi- 
ness. A year of love,and lo! to them was born 
a girl-child, here on this island of Mangetai. 
Hither, at the close of summer, they had come 
todwell ; with them came Awa, his wife Moura— 
Tiki-Whenua’s sister—and three serving-men. 

It was the time of the fishing, and it chanced 
that Petcera, absent one night with the fishers, 
returned in the dawning to greet his wife and 
child. Lo! Tanatui lay dead, the knife in her 
breast, on the smoking threshold of a ruined 
home, while Moura, wounded and bleeding, wailed 
about his knees and held up the child, unhurt. 
What more of evil was wrought that night on 
the helpless women I know not. Of the grief of 
the stricken husband, also, Awa said naught. It is 
not good to make plain all the misery of a friend. 
Peteera, like a@ man dazed and broken with 


a great sorrow, 
sat apart, dry- 
eyed, his child 
in his arms, till 
Awa. roused him 
by bringing the 
knife he had 
plucked from 
Tanatui's breast. 

“You see,” he 
said. It was the 
knife of Haurau ; 
his mark was cut 
deep into the 
haft. It needed 
only that to 
break the spell. 
The pale face 
hardened and 
the wide eyes 
darkened with 
wrath. Lifting 
his dead wife in 
his arms, Peteera 
bore her to the 
knoll, where he 
and Awa, work- 
ing hastily, laid 
her in the grave. 
This was no time 
to wet the face 
of the dead with 
tears. Let grief 
come after. Now 


fulfilment, 
and he swore to 
hunt down and 
slay the devil 
who had wrought him wrong. Who shall say 
why Haurau-te-Pahi did this thing? How 
fathom the deeps of a man's soul, or tell how the 
heart, sick with love denied, grows black with 
hate. For he had loved Tanatui greatly. 

Then Peteera wrote awhile and, wrapping the 
writing in grass-cloth, gave it into Awa’s keeping 
to be delivered to his daughter in after years, 
should he himself fall in the coming fight. To 
Awa also, and Moura, he confided the babe, as 
their daughter, till the age of womanhood. 

The sun had now risen. Each of the three 
men—Aneru, Taki, and Hunia—placed his hands 
in those of Peteera and swore to be his man to 
the death. I’rom Awa he asked no oath. What 
need? He was his friend, and his hate was hot 
as Peteera’s own. 

Beyond the bay a wind from the north sped 
them southward all that day. Still, in the star- 
light, they sailed beneath the shadow of the 
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great cliffs and came by daylight to Pirihi’s 
kainga. Thence Haurau-te-Pahi and six others 
had departed now four days, being still un- 
returned. 

€ arose a murmur in the ranks of Pirihi's 
,and many would have slain themgladly, 
for Awa was the tribe’s enemy. But he, lifting 
his hand, cried, “ We come in peace. ‘This, my 
friend, has suffered grievous wrong. Yester- 
night his wife, my sister's child, died by the 
hand of a murderer. Therefore we seek ut 
(vengeance). Let us depart as we came.” 

The threatening murmurs ceased and they 
stood aside, those others. For, to the Maori, 
the seeker of vengeance is sacred, and on the 
hinderer falls the anger of the gods. 

They ate and rested that day unmolested, 
and at night turned again northward. Peteera, 
sad that he had not found his enemy, sat silent, 
wide-eyed but unsecing, as Awa steered. Sud- 
denly he arose and, saying “ Let be; I see the 
men,” took the steer-oar from Awa's hand, head- 
ing the canoe straight for the wall of cliffs. 
Before them rose the black crag of Tutukaka, 
and, at its feet, the thunder of the surge foamed 
white in the moonlight. The fear of death lay 
heavy on the men’s souls. It seemed they were 
sailing to sheer destruction. Yet they said 
naught. Peteera was plainly possessed, but 
they had sworn to follow. Their canoe was 
already lifting to the shock. The foam stood 
white around the gunwale. They were waiting 
for the next wave, that should break them on the 
cliff-face, when they became aware of a narrow 
cleft in the rock-wall. 

Dark lay the shadow at the entrance, but 
beyond the moon looked into the landward end 
of the cleft, and it was light as day. Surely, on 
Peteera had come the spirit of dead Tanatui, and 
with her eyes had he seen his hidden foes. 
Before them, on a strip of sand, Haurau and his 
six miscreants sat beside a fire of driftwood. 

Into Peteera’s eyes sprang the joy of a task 
accomplished. Whispering, he bade the men 
lay in the paddles and take the muskets. ‘“ Let 
no man fire at Haurau. He is mine,” he said. 
With their nands they pushed the canoe forward 
and crept onward in the shadow. Where the 
light, dropping over into the cleft, cut the dark- 
ness like a knife, they stopped. Before them the 
beach and the men showed clear, while they 
themselves were hid. 

“ Fire!” cried Peteera, and the hollow rocks 
rang to the discharge. Three of the Ngapuhis 
fell slain upon the sand, as the others caught up 
their guns amazed. Where was their enemy ? 
Before them was the heaving water and the dark 
oom of overhanging rocks. Whence, then, had 
come those deadly rifle-shots ? 


Out from the shadow, across the line of light, 
shot Peteera’s canoe, the paddlers straining 
furiously, It was the signal for a volley from 
those on the shore. The paddle flew from 
Ancru’s hands. He threw up his hands with a 
ery and, toppling from the canoe, sank in the 
dark water. 

No time was given the foe to reload. Peteera 
swung the canoe broadside against the sand and 
leapt out, at the head of his men. The fight 
lasted only a short time—shorter than it takes 
to tell. Hunia went down with a cloven skull 
as they charged up the beach. Taki slew one, 
and, slaying, himself fell slain; Awa killed 
Piora, a Ngapuhi sub-chief. Peteera, with a 
mere (stone club) had broken Haurau-te-Pahi’s 
arm and brought him to his knees. He lifted 
high his weapon to make an end, when he who 
had slain Hunia, coming behind, stabbed him in 
the back, and was himself in turn slain by Awa. 

With cords from the canoe, Awa then bound 
Haurau-te-Pahi. He dressed his arm and dealt 
with him carefully, for he would not have him 
die yet. This done, he took Peteera’s head on 
his knee and, wiping the blood from his lips, gave 
him water to drink. He was not dead yet, and 
spoke. “Take the writing from my breast, and 
keep it as I have said,” he whispered ; then he 
died. 

Huh! It was a good fight, that, on the sands. 
They fought well, those others—like rats when 
driven to bay. 

Awa placed Peteera’s body in the canoe, and 
beside it he laid his prisoner. Then, having 
eaten and given his prisoner to eat also, he set 
sail for the bay. Here he found Tiki-Whenua 
and all the tribe assembled at Mangetai. He 
told how, in the slaving of the murderers, Peteera 
himself was slain with all his band. How of their 
foes all had died except Haurau-te-Pahi, whom 
he had brought, bound, and a little hurt. 

At this arose a shout of joy and savage hate, 
and many would have torn him in pieces, but 
Tiki-Whenua commanded: “Let be. ‘To- 
morrow we will take counsel as to the manner of 
his death.” He bade his chief warriors do 
honour to the dead. They bore Peteera’s body 
to the knoll, and buried him there beside Tanatui. 
Thereafter the chief put his /apu upon the spot, 
that it should be sacred to the spirits of the 
dead. ‘‘Aic-e-e,” he groaned, “ now I am desolate 
in my old age, and my seed is departed for ever,” 
and, hiding his face in his mantle, he wept. 

On the morrow Haurau-te-Pahi was arraigned 
before the council and Tiki- Whenua spoke. 
“Dog!” he cried. ‘‘ What have you to say? 
Why have you done this thing ?” 

And the prisoner answered: “ Oh,. chief, I 
loved Tanatui and hated the white man, Peteera, 
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“Peteera swung the canoe broadside against the sand and leapt out, at the head of his men.” 


Therefore I Sought to take her from him. She was driven, and to this Haurau-te-Pahi was 
resisted, and was stabbed in the struggle by one bound erect. Thence, through the long hours. 
of those with me. Therefore have mercy and . he watched death creep silently nearer and 
let me go.” wailed at its approach. Slowly the returning 
But Awa, Stepping forth, placed his knife water rose. Inch by inch it mounted, foot by 
before him, at which he trembled and his knees foot. Now it was around his feet, now his knees, 
shook. There arose a cry of execration, and his loins ; anon it lapped around his neck and 
many called for the death by fire. But ‘Tiki- brimmed about his lips. Till, witha last gurgling 
Whenua silenced the tumult and spoke again, shriek, his coward life went out. It was a fitting 
“Liar and traitor! Your knife was found in end for such a dog. 
my daughter's heart, Much may be forgiven 
to a man hot with love, and, were that all, vou The tale told, we lay silent for a while, and 
should have died a man s death. But, afraid Presently, on the sunrise wind, loosed sail. and 
to meet Peteera face to face, you struck at lay out across the bay on the homeward tack. 


that he held most dear. For this you shall die As we rounded the cape the glory of the dawn, 
the death of a dog. Ho! men, bring him to Tushing landward from the sea, touched the 
the shore.” lonely tapu (sacred) graves with a finger of golden 


It was low tide. Into the wet sand a stake light. 
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A Curious Old Custom—The Family Bath—/ Wonderful Dam, etc. 


A quaint old Nottioghamshire custom — A bride passing through 
the “ho: tree” to ensure good fortune. 
Photo. by H. Barrett. 


photograph reproduced on this 
e illustrates a curious old custom that 
] is still observed at the village of Rolleston, 
Notts. On the way to the church the vil- 
lage brides make a point of passing through 

————— the “horseshoe tree,” an old tree with a 
bifurcated trunk, which proceeding is supposed to ensure 
good fortune for the future. Our picture, which was taken 
last February, shows a Rolleston bride-to-be stepping 
through the gap in the tree. 


A mother in French Indo-China bathing a boy in the water- 
butt—The family rely upon thle barrel for their drinking 
supply 


Photo. by Janet M. Cummings. 


[he quaint little picture reproduced above was taken on 
the outskirts of Hué, in French Indo-China. It depicts 
a careful mother giving her child a bath in the family rain- 
water butt. That this is good for the child cannot be 
doubted, but as the family is dependent for its drinking- 
water upon this same barrel the practice is perhaps not to 
be recommended from every point of view. 

At a distance the queer edifice seen in the photograph 
appearing on the top of the next page might easily be 
mistaken for an ordinary stack, such as is to be seen on 
any farm. A somewhat closer view might lead an observer 
to guess that the building is the thatched home of a 
family of savages, until one learns in surprise that it is 
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The oddest place of worship in Mexico—This is a native Christian church in one of the interior States. 


a Christian church, undoubtedly the oddest place of wor- 
ship in Mexico. In the interior States of that turbulent 
country the native Christians in each locality erect a simple 


framework of poles, over 
which they place a cover- 
ing of thatch. Here they 
like to gather during the 
rainy season, when work 
is light, to pray and listen 
to the incessant pattering 
of the raindrops on the 
roof. Although these 
rustic Mexicans perform 
all the outward rites of 
their religion punctili- 
ously, they do not seem 
to rightly appreciate its 
spirit. The /adrones, for 
example, who form a sig- 
nificant part of the popu- 
lation, pray devoutly for 
success in their thieving 
expeditions and for im- 
mediate escape in case of 
capture by the authori- 
ties. Until very recently 
one would often see 
jewelled chains and other 
expensivetrinketsamong 
the native offerings— 
striking evidence of the 
efficacy of prayers for 
success in unlawful 
ventures. 
House-building in Por- 
tugal is conducted in a 
distinctly uniquefashion 
For some strange reason, 
a special permission has 
to be secured from the 
city authorities before 
the front of a house can 
be built in, so the work 


A special permit is required in Portugal before the front of a house may 


be put 
Photo, 


in—This picture shows a building practically comolersd save for 


4) 


Photo, by R. H, Mouton. 


the froat. 


W. Cutler, 


of construction is carried as far as possible pending the 
granting of the permit. In the case of the building shown 
in our photograph the builders have just secured the 


necessary permission. 
and the front has been 
begun. It will be noticed 
that the rest of the house 
is practically complete 
Among the mountains 
of New South Wales the 
engineers have recently 
carried out a daring piece 
of work, and, incident- 
ally, made accessible to 
tourists some of the 
grandest scenery in the 
commonwealth. Across 
a deep gorge through 
which runs the famous 
Murrumbidgee River an 
immense dam has been 
built for irrigation pur- 
peace. It lies between 
lack Andrew and 
Burrinjuck Mountains, 
and is said to be the 
highest structure of its 
kind in the British 
Empire. The dam towers 
two hundred and thirty- 
six feet above the bed 
of the stream, is one 
hundred and sixty teet 
thick at the base, and 
seven hundred and fifty 
feet in length. Its erec 
tion called for all the 
resource and pluck ot 
theengineers,as the river 
was subject to sudden 
floods that caused con 
tinual trouble. Indeed, 
the foundations were 
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Records kept like this are practically 
useless for the management of a busi- 
ness. Efficiency is impossible and funds 
for Snprorenent cannot be obtained. 


i Se 


Such ee mee ina telephone line 
which can give only poor service. ° 


Hidden Factors of Service 


Records, ‘wand ae aesounts kept 
like this are available for a complete 
knowledge of the cost and efficiency of 
each ere of the business. 


—a 


The result of such records is a telephone 
line like ak which gives good service. 


The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 


a well-informed, intelligent business management. 
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ODDS AND ENDs. 


A wonderful dam recently erected in New South Wales for irriga 
twenty-five miles 


oniy secured after strenuous fights against the rising tains, Stretching forty-one miles in one direction, fifteen 
waters. Some idea of what these battles meant may in another, and twenty-five miles in a third, The total 
be gauged when it is stated that five and ten ton cranes volume of water held up is as great as that retained by the 
Were washed bodily from their Stagings, despite lashings famous Assouan dam in Egypt. From this reservoir the 
and heavy weights, and carried fifty miles down stream, water is carried a distance of two hundred and sixty-six 
To bring the men and material to the site the engineers miles to irrigate a tract of virgin Country one and a half 
had to build a narrow-gauge railway from Goondah, on million acres in extent in the Riverina district, being 
the main Southern line, to the scene of operations, distributed by a network of canals. The soil here is 
a distance of twenty-six miles, no toads or paths exceedingly rich, and only needs water to ensure a plentiful 
existing. On the steep mountain sides a ledge for the reils harvest, 

had to be laboriously cut. The railway runs like a snake A sudden storm in the pineapple roves of Florida, 
in and out among the mountains, Sometimes making coming just when the fruit is ripening, is a very serious 
curves of only a hundred-foot radius. The dam has thing for the growers, and when one is seen approaching all 
resulted inthe formation of a huge lake among the moun- hands are hurried to the plantations and as much of the 
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Taking no risks—The Portuguese blacksmith fixes animals up in 
this ponderous frame before he shoes them. 


Photo. by A.W’, Cutler. 


crop as possible harvested. To save time, the pickers 
throw the ripe fruits from hand to hand till they reach 
the baskets. Tossing pineapples sounds rather like a 
game, but the novice who tried to play catch-ball for an 
hour or two on end with the heavy, spiny fruit would find 
it distinctly hard work. 

The Portuguese blacksmith takes no risks when he sets 


A dog that lives in a tree in a Buckinghamshire farmyard. 


out to shoe an ox—the beast of burden of the country. 
He has no intention of getting kicked or even interrupted 
in his work. Before he starts the animal is firmly strapped 
in the ponderous wooden frame seen in the snapshot, which 
renders it completely helpless. Something of the same 
kind, curiously enough, is in use in Persia. 

In the little village of Kingsey, Buckinghamshire, there 
is a dog which uses a hole in a tree as a kennel, as shown in 
the accompanying photograph. The tree—which stands 
in a farmyard—makes an uncommonly cosy home, and 
the dog has inhabited it for many years. She has recently 
reared a promising litter of puppies in her odd abode. 
Curiously enough, there is another tree-kennel at the 
neighbouring village of Tewersey, also in a farmyard. 

The “topsy-turvydom” of the Orient is nowhere 


Laundrymen in Kashmir washing clothes with their feet. 


better shown than in Kashmir, where gardens float about 
in lakes and the washing is done with the feet instead of 


the hands. The photograph given above illustrates 
the latter operation. The clothes, after being soaped, 
are placed in shallow troughs, there to be trampled 
for half an hour by men who lean upon a bar and work 
ufter the fashion of convicts on a treadmill. Europeans, 
who are at first inclined to look somewhat askance at 
this method of making their linen immaculate, soon get 
reconcile to it th gh the fact that there is far less 
wear-and-tear on clothes than by the prevailing 


Oriental method of banging them upon stones 
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The Eruption at 
Ambrim. 


By the REV. ATCAURICE FRATER. 


A graphic account, illustrated by some remarkable photographs, of the terrible volcanic eruption that 
occurred on Ambrim Island, in the New Hebrides, in 1913. Volcanoes burst forth everywhere, great 


rivers of lava rushed down the valleys to the sea, and the whole configuration of the place was 
changed. 


Mr. Frater describes the awful sights the people beheld as the fire came nearer and 
nearer, and the horrors of the flight from the burning island. 


HE New Hebrides group of islands they were literally living over a volcano. On 


is situated in the Southern Pacific, 
fourteen hundred miles N.E. of 
Sydney, Australia. They are mem- 
bers of a vast insular family which 
stretches for nearly five thousand miles from 
north to south. The line of volcanic activity 
which runs down the Pacific from Japan to 
New Zealand cuts through the New Hebrides, 
and all the islands are of volcanic origin, there 
being three active volcanoes in the group. 
The Presbyterian mission station and hospital 
on Ambrim Island were erected in one of the 
beauiy-spots of the New Hebrides group. The 
hills around were covered with the luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics and festooned with 
wild vines and climbing plants. In the centre 
of an extensive clearing, studded with cocoanut 
palms and spreading banyan trees, stood the 
mission station, with its commodious and well- 
equipped ‘hospital. Under the superintendence 
of Dr. Bowie, a wise and capable surgeon and 
devoted missionary, it had become a centre of 
busy life and activity, and the additional 
buildings which had bcen erected during the 
year by the New Zcaland Church had greatly 
increased the usefulness of the institution. Little 
dd the hospital staff and paticnis imagine that 
Vol. axxv.—3b 


the fatal day when the outburst I am about to 
describe took place the wards of the hospital were 
crowded with patients. 

In the centre of the island, about ten miles 
from the hospital, was the active volcano Mount 
Benbow, named after one of the British men-of- 
war which visited the group at the commence- 
ment of European settlement. For untold 
centuries this volcano had been at work, puffing 
out steam which at night glowed with an inter- 
mittent light resembling the flashing of a light- 
house. It caused no fear among the natives, 
however, who cultivated their little gardens 
Tight up to the ash plain at the base of the volcano. 
In the neighbourhood of Mount Benbow were 
a few extinct craters, occasional puffs of steam 
being the only indication of the pent-up fires 
beneath. 

At the beginning of December, 1913, the age- 
long sleep of these extinct volcanoes was broken 
and the imprisoned giants awoke to life. The 
eruption was heralded by a series of earthquake 
shocks which increased in frequency and severity 
until a strange cloud rose from the newly- 
formed vents. Dark as the blackest London fog, 
it shot up like a pillar and chen spread out on all 
sides like a gigantic mushroom. 
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One of the lava flows, showing steam still rising. 


In the villages grouped along the sea-coast the 
natives thought that a bush fire was raging in 
the centre of the island. The approach of dark- 
ness, however, set all doubts at rest, and revealed 
one of the most awful yet magnificent sights 
that it is possible for the eye of man to behold. 
For an area of over ten miles the earth seemed to 
have opened up, and out of this huge fissure 
tongues of living flame shot up into the sky. 
In one place, which seemed to be the centre of 
the disturbance, six volcanoes had formed within 
a short distance of each other, and out of these 
six furnaces pillars of fire were belching. The 
entire district was illuminated, and the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding islands beheld a spec- 
tacle such as had never been seen before in the 
memory of living man. Rivers of molten lava 
were flowing from the newly-formed craters, 
and so great was the flood of this liquid fire 


that no single channel could carry it. High up 
on the mountain side the lava river divided and, 
in separate channels, flowed on its destructive 
courses to the sea. From the adjoining island of 
Paama the whole course of the Port Vato flow 
could be seen. In the darkness, winding among 
the hills, the track of the red-hot lava was like 
the trail of a fiery serpent. One can imagine, 
better than describe, the kind of cauldron that 
was formed when this huge mass of incandescent 
lava mingled with the waters of the ocean. 
To such a height was the volume of steam shot 
up that it seemed as if a new volcano had burst 
out on the seashore. Outbursts from the 
numerous volcanoes continued every few seconds 
during the entire night, and with every explosion 
the boom as of thundering guns rang out on the 
heavy air. 

At the hospital the doctor, staff, and patients 
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watched the fire during the entire night, never dreaming 
that their lives were in peril. The worst that could 
happen, the doctor imagined, would be a flow of lava down 
the valley behind the mission station, but as the place was 
encircled with a high ridge of hills, it seemed impossible for 
such an event to occur. About a mile to the north-east 
of the mission station there was a flow of lava, and when 
it reached the sea they thought that, having found an 
outlet, the danger was over. Indeed, so interested were 
they in th: lava stream that they went over to have a look 
at it, and approached as near as the terrific heat would 
permit to take a photograph. 

Fascinated, the onlookers watched it crashing through 
the huge banyan and teakwood trees. It took them up 
and tossed them lightly into the air, whence they fell back 
again into the incandescent lava flow, only to rebound 
from it like india-rubber balls, This stream was twelve 
miles long from the crater to the sea, was about two 
hundred yards across, and travelled about four miles an 
hour. At that time the hospital staff did not know what 
the survey party from H.M.S, Sealark discovered later— 
that the line of volcanic activity which ran from north 
to south through the island cut right across the hospital 
grounds. The erupting volcanoes followed this line of weak- 
ness—the line of least resistance—and every fresh out~ 
burst brovght the fire appreciably nearer, until, in the 
early morning, the awful glow of the fire could be seen 
immediately behind the bills which surrounded the hospital, 
At daybreak a dense black cloud was seen about a mile 


‘A lava stream twelve miles Iqné gpd twa hundred yards wide—It flowed at the rate of fogr miley an hour, 
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behind the station, but they thought that 
the bush had been set on fire by the lava 
stream. While they were watching it, a neigh- 
bouring trader, who had two boys in the 
hospital, arrived by motor-boat and reported 
that the cloud came from a new volcano which 
had burst out. At thesame instant terrified natives 
from the inland villages arrived with the news that 
the earth had opened some distance up the valley, 
and the molten lava had formeda lake of fire. The 
crowdofrefugees 
told of villages 
blown up, of 
places sur 
rounded by fire, 
and of hair 
breadth escapes 
from death. 
Most of the 
adults carried 
children, but 
large numbers of 
old people had 
been left behind 
to perish. 
Preparations 
were at once 
made for the re 
moval of the 
patients. One of 
them, a mis- 
sionary’s wife, 


The site of tur uvepuei alter toe 


Ambrim Hospital as it appeared before the eruption. 


jaunch is anchored 


moved to the boats an inferno broke out between 
the volcano they had been watching and the sea, 
within five hundred yards of the station. The 
mission motor-boat was filled with the more help- 
less patients and sent, under the charge of one of 
the doctor's assistants, to the island of Malekula, 
fifteen miles away. The motor had scarcely left 
the beach when the engine stopped ; a valve had 
jammed. After watching for a little, the doctor 
rowed off ina small boat, and, locating the trouble, 
banged the 
obstinate valve 
down with -a 
hammer. As he 
was returning 
to the shore, the 
doctor saw his 
wife, with a 
crowd of native 
women and hos- 
pital patients, 
racing for their 
lives along the 
beach. The crisis 
had come one 
step nearer. The 
speedy Ambrim’ 
girls refused to 
outstrip Mrs. 
Bowie, but, 
seizing her hand, 
helped her to 


twelve fsthoms of wa er just where the building 


stood, ‘The tills all round the lake were raised duriug the epbesval 


had given birth toa child shortly before, and she, 
with her new-born son, was the first to be rescued 
from the doomed hospital. Another lady, the wife 
ofa planter, had her baby born when on the way 
toa place of safety. While the patients were being 


run through the heavy sand. It was at this 
moment that Dr. Bowie told Mr. Bailey, his 
assistant, that he was going back to the station to 
see that ‘everybody had got clear away. It was 
necessary to hurry, for they could see the side 
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From the place where the hospital stood a column of steam thirty feet high shot up into the sky, filling the 
atmosphere with ashes and cinders. 
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of a hill not a quarter of a mile away belching fire. 
They set their teeth and made for the station, and 
having ascertained that the place was empty, 
made a race back to the boat at the beach, while 
the ground heaved and swayed beneath them. 
At the boat-landing another problem con- 
fronted them, The sea was boiling furiously, 
and the boat lay out a little from the beach. The 
doctor thought the game was up. Providentially, 
a box was found, and throwing it down at the 
edge of the water, his ass‘stant and he sprang from 
it into the boat. The native crew pulled with 
might and main, but they had only gone a short 
distance when the earth seemed to reel with a 
great thunder, and, looking back, Dr. Bowie saw 
the fragments of his house and hospital hurled 
into the air. A volcano had burst out in the very 
midst of the mission station, and from the place 
where the hospital stood a column of compressed 


swift launch gradually carried them away from 
the zone of fire, and so the peril passed. At sea 
they met a trading schooner which had come from 
Malekula to the rescue. Transferring the crowd 
of refugees to the schooner, these lion-hearted 
fellows went back with the launch into the inferno 
in the hope of saving some more of the helpless 
natives. At Craig Cove boat-landing they found 
a crowd of fugitives waiting a chance of rescue. 
As they were making their way into the passage 
a submarine eruption threw up an island about 
a mile away. The terrific upheaval caused a tidal 
wave and made the sea so rough that they were 
unable to approach the landing. They therefore 
signalled to the waiting natives to go round to 
another landing over a hill, and here they 
crammed the launch with refugees until the water 
lapped over both gunwales. After this they had 
the terrible experience of seeing natives drowning 


A close view of the crater that swallowed the hospital. 


steam thirty thousand feet high shot up into the 
sky, filling the atmosphere with ash and cinders. 
A few minutes longer, and every soul in the place 
would have perished. 

Adrift in a small boat, by the side of a roaring 
volcano, the position of the fugitives seemed as 
hopeless as it could possibly be. Luckily, however, 
relief was at hand. A Mr. Flmer, over on the 
island of Pentecost, had been watching the fire all 
night, and as he saw the line of flames gradually 
encircling the mission station, he pluckily 
hastened to the rescue in his launch. He arrived 
in the very nick of time to save them, though for 
a litile while after they were in the launch it 
seemed as if they were to be smothered to death by 
fall ng ashes. So hopeless did their position seem 
that they actuelly d'scussed whether it would be 
preferable to meet death by drown‘ng rather than 
being burncd alive by the falling cinders. But the 


before their eyes whom they were quite unable 
to save. 

The island of Malekula was safely reached that 
night. The news of ihe disaster brought a number 
of launches and cutters to Ambrim, and for the 
next three days the work of rescue was carried on. 
Some three thousand natives were rescued and 
carried across to Malekula and seven hundred 
to the island of Paama, 

Many villages were destroyed, and large 
numbers of natives perished. Some natives who 
were at first reported to be lost had wonderful 
escapes. High up on the hills, not far from the 
active volcano, stood the village of Meltungan, the 
seat of one of the largest tribes on Ambrim, The 
ground all around the village had been ruptured 
by successive earthquake shocks, and when the 
voleanic eruption took place Meliungan was the 
first place to feel its violence, Streams of fire 
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literally gushed out 
of the fissures in the 
earth’ssurface. Panic- 
stricken, all the able- 
bodied natives ran for 
their lives and took 
shelter at the mission 
station. Before his 
departure the chief 
had the old men and 
women and cripples 
of the village taken 
into the schoolhouse, 
and after supplying 
them with yams and 
telling them to pray 
to God for deliver- 
ance, he cleared off 
as quickly as his legs 
could carry him. On 
the following morn- 
ing, when it became 
evident that the mis 
sion station was also 
in the line of fire, the 
refugees from Meltun 
gan were again forced 
to flee, and rescuing 
launches carried them 
across to Malekula. 
As the stream of fire 


A typical islander standing 


the trikal god to which the 
for protection. 


which overtook the 
mission station fol 
lowed the line of the 
Meltungan valley it 
seemed certain that 
the village had been 
swept away, and all 
hope was abandoned 
concerning the poor 
people who had taken 
refuge in the school- 
house. A week after- 
wards, when the 
smoke and ash had 
somewhat cleared 
away, half-a-dozen 
volcanoes could be 
seen near the site of 
the Meltungan village. 
There seemed to be no 
possibility of escape 
for the people there. 
When the surface of 
the lava streams had 
solidified,two or three 
bold spirits pushed 
their way into the 
village, and to their 
great surprise found 
the school still stand 
ing and the aged and 
Io 
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infirm people still living in it. What an 
experience they had passed through !_ Volcanoes 
were in eruption all around them, rivers of 
molten lava were flowing on either side of 
them, dust and ash and cinders fell so thickly 
as to make the period of imprisonment one 


same feeling of superstitious terror which made 
classical mythology regard Vulcano—one of the 
islands of the Lipari group—as the forge of Vulcan 
made the natives of the New Hebrides regard 
the volcanoes as the abode of tribal deities. 
Natives have no idea of the operation of natural 


This voleino threw out great quantities of a material resembling spun glass, and known as “' Pele’s hair.” 


Jong night, and at times the heat was so 
stifling that it looked as if they must die of 
suffocation. But the long night passed; they 
lived through it, and are alive to tell the tale. 

Among all native races the striking phenomena 
displayed by volcanoes are specially calculated 
io inspire terror and to excite superstition. The 


laws ; some spirit or person is always responsible. 
One of the volcanoes of Ambrim threw out great 
quantities of a material resembling spun glass, 
called “ Pele’s hair,” caused by the passage of 
steam through a mass of molten glass. Heavy 
showers of these glass filings fell on the villages, 
and as the natives have a superstitious dread of 
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this particular kind of discharge, the terrified 
folk believed thar the spirit of the voleano was 
angry with them. In order to appease the wrath 
of the offended demon, a number of men were 
told off to climb the mountain with loads of 
cocoanuts and throw them into the crater as a 
peace-offering. When this proved ineffectual in 
quenching the fire the native tribes accused each 
other of causing the eruption, and began fighting. 
While rivers of molien lava weve destroying life 


sean 


The camping ground of the survey party from H.M.S. “ Sealark.”—Notice the devastated wood in 
the foreground. 


and property, these misguided people were 
actually killing each other with clubs, tomahawks, 
and muskets ! 

H.M.S. Sealark was sent by the British 
Admiralty to examine the volcanic outbreak and 
make a new survey of the island of Ambrim. 
Some of the striking photographs which accom- 
pany this article were taken during the expedi- 
tion. The survey party visited all the volcanoes, 


and traeed the lava flows from where they joined 
the sea to their source up on the ash plain. The 
configuration of the whole country is so changed 
that it is difficult to state precisely the exact 
location of any particular place. For miles along 
the coast, where formerly there was rich tropical 
vegetation there is not a living thing left, not 
even a blade of grass. A new range of hills, five 
hundred feet high, was thrown up across the 
valley, The site of the entire mission station is 


now covered by a lake twelve fathoms deep. 
From where the hospital stood, back into the 
valley behind, there are nothing but craters. 
About a dozen new volcanoes were formed, with 
steaming blow-holes everywhere. Not the 
slightest trace of anything that had been there 
before could be discovered. It will be many 
a long day before the people of Ambrim, white 
and black al-ke, forget that awful eruption. 


The Mad Mule. 


Told by EDWARD KENNEDY, and set down by JOHN H. McINTOSH, 
of Butte, Montana. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON. 


The strange story of a mule, employed in a mine, that suddenly developed some form of frenzy and 


turned man-killer. 


One miner was killed and several others seriously injured, and finally, after 


several nightmare underground battles, the management had to stop work, at a cost of many 


thousands of dollars, until the brute had been killed. 


«This remarkable chapter in the history 


of American mining is well known to the old-timers of Butte,” writes the author. “ Mr. Kennedy, whose 
strategy was responsible for the mule’s death, is now manager of a large Western mine.” 


HAT a common, everyday Missouri 
mule could terrorize a working force 
yy (Fl of several hundred men, killing one 
Eas and seriously injuring others, and 
finally force the closing of a profitable 
mine, at a cost of thousands of dollars, seems 
almost unbelievable, yet this is what actually 
occurred at the Blue Mountain Mine, one of the 
largest copper-producing properties of Butte, 
Montana. Perhaps the most unusual feature of 
the story is the fact that the obstreperous mule, 
at the time of the incidents herein related, was 
a maniac—as obviously crazy as the most violent 
human being confined in any insane asylum. 

“ Bob,” as this mule was known to the miners 
of the Blue Mountain, may have encountered 
experiences in his underground life sufficient to 
dethrone his reason—if reason there be in the 
brain of a mule—but whatever happened, it is 
certain the animal became as dangerous as a 
man-eating tiger. 

In order that the reader may fully appreciate 
the story, it will be necessary to set forth a few 
facts concerning the conditions of mining in the 
Butte district twelve years ago, the date of the 
occurrence of this episode. 

The Blue Mountain at that time was 
known as one of the ‘‘ fire mines,” lying as it did 
in the fire zone of the Butte district. This zone 
comprised several mines, deep in the bowels of 
which a perpetual fire burns. In the early nineties 
a careless miner, coming off shift, left his candle 
burning on a piece of mine timber. From this 
little candle the timber caught fire, and before 
the fire could be extinguished or controlled it 
had spread into the old workings of the mine, 
which had been filled, after the extraction of 
the ore, with setts of timber and waste dirt and 
rock. The conflagration spread steadily, and 
finally covered a large underground area, where 
it burnt with intense heat, and became a menace 
to further successful mining operations in that 
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district. Gases formed by the heat furnished 
fuel for the blaze, and added to the difficulties of 
keeping the fire from spreading. After many 
experiments, however, it was found that the fire, 
though it could not be extinguished, could be 
confined to a certain zone or district by shutting 
off air through the use of bulkheads properly 
placed. 

The Blue Mountain was one of the copper 
mines affected by this subterranean fire, and on 
several of its lower levels the miners worked under 
the handicap of great heat and vitiated air. 
The shaft of the mine at this time was two 
thousand feet deep. There was a station and 
level at every hundred feet, and there were 
ten floors to every level. On these levels the ore 
bodies were followed up, and the ore taken out 
by means of tunnels, cross-cuts, stopes, winzes, 
raises, man-holes, and chutes. Later the spaces 
left by the removal of the ore were filled in with 
timber setts packed with waste rock, as before 
described. 

This filling-in process is necessary to keep the 
mine from caving in. Both in the removal of the 
ore and the conveyance of the waste rock and 
dirt small steel cars are used. These cars run on 
little tracks laid in the network of tunnels and 
cross-cuts connecting all parts of the mine with 
the shaft through which the ore is hoisted, and 
up to within a few years ago it was customary 
to lower horses and mules into the mine workings 
to draw these laden cars. These animals were 
stabled underground, and fed and watered there, 
the whole of their working lives being passed deep 
down in the earth. Some of the animals were 
known to lose the sense of sight after a few years 
below ground, for although the work is performed 
by the faint flicker of candles, even that artificial 
light was seldom seen by the mules and horses, 
most of their time being passed in Stygian 
blackness. Nowadays this haulage work is done 
by electricity. 
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And now for the story proper, which is told 
by Edward Kennedy, at that time one of the 
miners at the Blue Mountain. 


Just what caused “ Bob,” the mule, to go 
crazy may never be known. ‘The first year he 
worked underground he was just like the other 
mules and horses working there. He ate his oats, 
drank his water, and when the “‘ mule skinner ”” 
who had him in charge hitched him to the ore 
car he acted peaceably enough, doing his work 
as well as the others. Some of the boys contended 
that “ Bob” started to go wrong when he was 
shipped down from the sixteen hundred to the 
eighteen hundred foot level, where it was much 
warmer, but I have always believed myself that 
the poor beast was left too close to a blast of 
dynamite, and that the shock of the explosion 
drove the animal mad. 

‘The first intimation that we had of the change 
in “‘ Bob” was one night when the men working 
in the east drift of the eighteen hundred returned 
to the spot where they had set off a blast a half- 
hour before. The mule had been left hitched to 
a post some little way down the drift, away from 
the face of the rock that had been blasted. 
Sam Burton, the “ skinner” who looked after 
“ Bob,” found the mule wedged in between two 
timber posts, and trembling all over. He had 
broken his bridle, and his eyes were protruding 
and wild-looking. Sam had an awful time getting 
“Bob” back into harness again that day, but 
with the help of several of the boys, myself 
included, the mule was finally induced to haul 
out the ore cars. 

It was the following night that the trouble 
started in earnest. When our shift came on—our 
crew was working at night at the time—the 
miners for the eighteen hundred level were 
lowered in the cages as usual and the boys were 
sitting or standing ina group at the station by the 
shaft trimming their candles, hanging up their 
lunch buckets, tightening their belts, and 
generally getting ready for business before trudg- 
ing to the different places for their work. Sam 
Burton, the ‘“‘ skinner” for our level, following 
his custom, had gone ahead into the main drift, 
where the muie was stabled, to water the animal 
before setting him to work. Some of us were 
moving off, and were just turning the corner of 
rock leading from the station when Sam came 
rushing back. I remember he ran full tilt into 
us, and actually knocked one of the boys down. 
The man’s stare of absolute terror and his 
bulging eyes immediately caught our attention. 
It was fully two minutes before he could talk, 
for he was breathless. Then he blurted out :— 

“ Boys, ‘ Bob,’ the mule, has done turned 
devil! He's gone crazy—a raving maniac. I 


went to the stable to get him and he was gone— 
had broken the halter. I looked about and went 
into the east drift where we'd been working, 
but he wasn't there. Then I hunted through the 
west works. I was about to give it up when I heard 
the most terrible screech that ever fell on my ears. 
The noise came from the west tunnel that 
connects with the Hot Box Mine. I couldn’t 
believe it was ‘ Bob,’ for as you know the tunnel 
there is so hot that a fellow can scarcely breathe. 
But as I approached I could see the mule’s eyes 
shining like coals of fire back there in the 
darkness. Then‘ Bob’ saw me by the light of my 
candle, and letting out another piercing scream, 
he started after me. I made for the nearest 
man-way, and climbed the ladder. 1 wasn’t a 
minute too soon, for that mule was at the bottom 
lettin’ out scream after scream and tearin’ the 
ladder to bits with his teeth. In my scramble the 
candle went out and I lost my candlestick. 
I climbed to the next floor of the level, and 
finally, with the aid of matches, discovered 
another manhole leading down into the main 
drift, and so found my way back here.” 

Some of the boys were inclined to make a joke 
of it, and to chaff Sam Burton for being afraid 
of a mule, but those of us who had helped the 
“skinner” get Bob back to work during the 
preced’ng shift realized that his story was based 
on facts. The whole crew of us on that level 
decided to investigate. Accordingly we proceeded 
in the direction of the tunnel that connects the 
Blue Mountain with the Hot Box Mine, and 
less than a hundred feet from the main drift we 
came across the broken ladder referred to by 
Sam. Sure enough, the ladder had been broken 
to bits as far up as the mule could reach, and 
splinters and broken pieces were lying about. 

We had only got a few yards from this point 
when the most blood-curdling noise I have ever 
beard resounded through the drift It seemed 
to penetrate all the mine workings, and it was 
hard to tell from what direction it came. We 
bad started to make our way cautiously a little 
nearer the Hot Box tunnel when Ed. Rickey, the 
shift boss, was heard from bchind, calling to us. 

“What does this mean ?”’ he shouted. ‘‘ Why 
ain't you fellows at work ?” 

We explained the mule incident, but he scoffed 
at it, and ordered us back te our jobs. He had 
no sympathy for Sam Burton, either, but told 
him curtly that it was up to him to get the mule 
into harness and move the ore cars that were 
blocking the track. In vain Sam pleaded that 
the animal was unmanageable—even crazy. 

“Tf you can’t manage your mule, you had 
better give up your job,” replicd the shift boss. 

“Tye got a wife and two babies, and I'd 
sooner quit than take such chances,” said Sam. 
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Forthwith he proceeded 
to the cage at the station, 
whence he was hoisted to 
the surface. 

No further effort was 
made to capture the mule 
that night, and the boss put 
several of the boys to doing 
the mule’s work. All that 
night Bob’s outbreak was 
the main topic of conversa- 
tion among the miners, and 
by next day the news of the 
““mad mule’? had spread 
through the whole mine, so 
that between eight and 
nine hundred miners were 
talking about it. 

The following night, 
which was my next shift, 
was an eventful one; I 
shall never forget what 
happened. Ed. Rickey, the 
shift boss, called for volun- 
teers to go into the Hot 
Box tunnel ana get the 
mule. He said the day shift 
miners had beer 1un off the 
level altogether by the 
threatening attitude of the 
animal, and that it was 
absolutely necessary to 
either conquer or kill the 
mul: if successful opera- 
tions were to be continued 
on the eighteen hundred 
level. 

“Now, boys,” he said, 
“ who'll go into that tunnel 
with me and get the mule?” 

None of the fellows, it 
appeared, were anxious for 
the job. They knew Sam 
Burton had nerve, and the 
brute had given Sam a close 
call. No one came forward 
to volunteer, but several of 
the bunch saiu they would 
follow Rickey in and be 
within calling distance ready 
to help if he got in trouble. 

Fifteen minutes later we 
were all following Rickey 
into the Hot Box tunnel. 
Rickey, who was a big, 
powerful man, carried a rope 
" re 2 halter across his shoulder, 
The mule was at tne bottom, lettin’ out percents: scream and tearin’ the ladder to bits and in his right hand he held 


ig athick club. Presently we 


——— 
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approached the turn in the tunnel behind 
which ‘‘ Bob” had been making his rendezvous. 
Everybody stopped talking, and Rickey tip-toed 
forward. He was about forty feet in advance 
of the nearest of the crew. To our surprise, 
there was no sound from the mule. On other 
occasions, at the approach of candle lights or 


Edward Kennedy, 
who here tells the strange 
story of the mad mule 
of the Blue Mountain 
ine, 


footsteps, he had 
invariably let out 
that awful, half- 
human shriek. 
Suddenlysome 
thing happened. 
By the light of 


Rickey’s candle 
we saw a large, 
dark object 


hurtle forward 
out of the black- 
ness. It came noiselessly—at least, no sound of 
warning reached our ears, though Rickey may 
have heard something. 

We saw the shift boss brace himself, draw back 
his arm, and strike a terrific blow with the club. 
He might just as well have been armed with a 
straw. The mule—for the outline of the animal 
was now plainly discernible—fairly hurled itself, 
knees first, against Rickey, and the unfortunate 
man was knocked down. In the struggle his 
candle was extinguished, and what followed w: 
could only guess, for a dozen paces away the 
tunnel was now in darkness. 

During the next few seconds the most heart- 
rending sounds greeted our ears. Poor Rickey 
was down and being literally bitten and trampled 
todeath. His cries for help grew weaker, mingled 


The Blue Mountain Mine, Butte, Montana. 


* Some of us 


with a peculiar pig-like squeal that the mule 
emitted now and then. 

It must not be assumed that we stood there 
doing nothing. It would have been less than 
human on our pari not to try to render assistance 
toa comrade in deadly peril. Though the chance 
was only a desperate one, we took it, and rushed 
forward to the spot, where we could see moving 
objects by the dim light of our candles, There 
was only room for three of us abreast in the 
tunnel. Our idea was that we might, by sheer 
weight of numbers, overpower the mule, but we 
soon learned our mistake. The frenzied animal 
presented his heels to us, kicking the first three 
miners to approach, and at the same time 
scarcely ceasing for a moment its task of 
biting and trampling the unfortunate shift boss. 


We could do abso- 
lutely nothing. Two 
of the men were 
rendered unconscious 
by the sledgehammer 
blows of the mule’s 
hoofs, while a third 
suffered fractured ribs 
and a_ broken wrist. 
dragged 
these injured men back 
to a safe distance, 
while others rushed to 
the shaft station to 
seek weapons with 
which it was hoped 
we could dispatch the 


ward Ris , 
who was trampled to death by 
the mule, 
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brute in time to save Rickey. To those of 
us who remained with the injured men the 
few minutes that elapsed seemed like eternity. 
We were probably a hundred paces from the 
spot where Rickey went down, but we could 
sull hear the occasional angry squeals of the 
mule. Then there would come the sounds of 
pawing 

Poor Rickey’s cries had subsided, but now 
and then I thought I heard a groan. Th 
noises were shortly followed by complete silence, 
and we shuddered to think of what had happened 
to the shift boss, and what might happen to us 
should the mad mule charge in our direction. 

It was a welcome relief when the other fellows 
returned bringing two weapons, a rifle and a 
revolver. Advancing with our candles to light up 
the tunnel, we returned to the place of the 
encounter. It was a terrible sight that met our 
eyes. The mule had departed in the opposite 
direction, but poor Rickey lay there literally 
bitten and trampled to death. His skull had been 
crushed, both legs were broken, and the right 


“The mule immediately charged straight through the group 


fore-arm had actually been torn loose at the 
elbow. 

All of us were anxious to revenge our poor 
comrade, but the mule had vanished. I remember 
it was so hot at this point that the sweat rolled 
off us, even with no exertion, and one could 
scarcely hold the bare hand against the rock 
walls of the tunnel, such was the heat from the 
underground fire. I wondered how the mule, 
crazy though it was, could endure the awful heat 
of this place. We made a short excursion 
into the tunnel, but “ Bob” had evidently re 
treated for some distance, and as the heat became 
unbearable we were compelled to make our way 
back to the station, taking with us Rickey’s 
mangled corpse, and the three injured miners. 

The death of the shift boss aroused not only 
the mine management, but all the people of the 
camp, and it was determ‘ned to take extreme 
measures to rid the mine of the dangerous animal. 
Two of the best shots on the sheriff's force, 
accompanied by several daring miners, spent 
nearly all the next day in search of the mule. 
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of underground hunters, knocking several of them down.” 


The animal had evidenily traversed ihe entire 
length of the tunnel, and had entered the Hot 
Box Mine, where, it was later learned, it helpcd 
itself to hay and water from the open stable. 

The party came face to face with “ Bob” in 
the Hot Box tunnel. Quick as a flash, one of the 
men fired, but this was the only fair shot obtain- 
able, as the mule immediately charged straight 
through the group of underground hunters, 
knocking several of them down, and in the con- 
fusion all but one of the candles were extin- 
guished. Several shots were fired after the 
retreating form in the darkness of the tunnel, 
and it was discovered that the brute had been 
hit, as a light trail of blood was found in the 
tunnel. That ‘‘ Bob” was not seriously wounde , 
however, was evidenced by the fact that he later 
emerged from the Blue Mountain end of the 
Hot Box tunnel, and chased several miners out 
of the east drift. 

Things had now come to a pass when work 
would either have to be suspended in that part 


of the mine or the mad mule killed. and a general 
Vol. xxav.— 32, 


council of war was held in the superintendent’s 
office. It was here that I had my chance. 
Although only a youngster, I had had. con- 
siderable experience underground, and had done 
service with the fire-fighting force. 

I told the superintendent that I had a plan 
to “ get” the mule, and he assured me I should 
be amply rewarded if the scheme was adopted 
and proved effective. I then explaincd my id -, 
which was, in effect, to close the eightcen hundred 
level of the mine for thirty-six hours. This would 
also mean the suspension of work on the adjoining 
two levels, as my plan involved the entire 
shutting off of air. The superintendent figured 
my plan out. Successful mining operations on 
those levels for thirty-six hours meant about 
eighteen thousand dollars net profit to the com- 
pany. Mining on the eighteen hundred had been 
virtually at a standstill since the mule’s first 
exhibition of violence, and further attempts to 
carry on work were futile with the beast at large. 

“Tt will pay you to adopt my plan,” I told 
the superintendent. ‘‘ It will mean a suspension 
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of work for thirty-six hours, but we shall certainly 
kill the mule. My idea is simply to bulkhead the 
west tunnel, connecting the Blue Mountain and 
Hot Box mines, ‘That tunnel furnishes ventilation 
for that part of the mine, If closed, no man 
could work on that level owing to the lack of 
“good air and the intense heat. In the meantime 
the mule will be asphyxiated. Let us cut off the 
circulation of air caused by the tunnel’s con- 
nections by placing a bulkhead at each end of 
the tunnel,” 

My plan was instantly accepted, and two 
crews of men were put to work. The bulkheads 
were merely great square wooden doors that 
were wedged into the tunnel. First they made 
certain the mule was in his usual rendezvous, 
which, as before stated, was 
behind the turn in the 
tunnel, and then the bulk- 
heads were fixed in hard and 
fast. Not satisfied with 
enclosing the tunnel at each 
end, we packed cotton and 
felt strips in the cracks, 
thus shutting up every air 
passage. The mule was now 
trapped. Only the constant 
circulation of cool fresh air 
through this tunnel had 
enablea the miners to 
work on the hot lower levels. 
Without it no living thing 
could long subsist there. 

Well, I won't go into all 
the details of the waiting 
thac followed, and the 
anxiety on the faces of 
everybody connected with 
the mine, further than to 
say those thirty-six hours 
formed a period of suspense 
for everybody in the district. The story of 
the death of Rickey had spread far and 
wide, and the further fact that the mule had 
not oniy intimidated the working force. but 
had caused a suspension of work in one of the 
b.ggest copper producers of the Butte district 
caused widespread amazeinent. The doings at 
the Blue Mountain and Hot Box Mines were 
recorded each day in the newspapers, which 
were eagerly read by the public. 

On the day following the bulkheading of the 
tunnel there came the news that the mad mule 
had kicked and bitten through one of the woodea 
doors of his prison and made his escape, but 
this happily proved untrue. ‘The rumour started 
because an investigating party had listened at 
the bulkhead on the [3lue Mountain end of th 
‘uagel and had heard the inule attacking the 


barrier, but that was all. The bulkhead was six 
inches thick, and almost strong enough to with- 
stand the shock of a charging locomotive. 

I led the crew that removed the bulkhead 
at the end of the thirty-six hours. So terrific 
was the heat in the Hot Box tunnel that we 
could only work in relays. ‘Two of us would 
chop away at the bulkhead for five minutes, then 
we would rush back to where cool water was in 
waiting, and another crew would set to work. 

Well, to make a long story short, we moved 
the bulkhead. My scheme had worked. There, 
twenty feet away, lay the prostrate body of 
“ Bob,” the mule that had caused all the trouble. 
Some of us shivered as we approached the carcass 
to attach the ropes, but we managed, a bunch 
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of us, to drag it out of the tunnel and to the 
station, where we tied it to the cage by means 
of a sort of rope and leather harness, 

Several hundred people haa gathered at the 
top waiting developments, and it was amusing 
to note their respect for the carcass, even after 
we assured them the mule was dead. Several 
photographers were on hand to get pictures of the 
dead mule, and one of these pictures I secured. 

While the experience with the mule was a 
costly one for some of the boys who were injured 
and for the mine management, not to mention 
poor Rickey, it was the means of promotion for 
me. As a reward for my efforts, the super- 
intendent took me out of the mine and madz me 
timekeeper at a good salary. Later I received 
further promotion, and have never had reason to 
regret my suggestion for the disposal of the mule. 


The Mystery. of — 
Crowhurst Aylmer. 


By “One Who Investigated It.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. DEWAR MILLS, 


This remarkable real-life romance is narrated by the manager of a life insurance company. He 
vouches for the absolute authenticity of the incident, which occurred in 1890, but the rules of his office 
preclude the publication of the actual names of the parties and corporation concerned. 


R. CROWHURST AYLMER applied 
to my company for a life policy of 
insurance in June, 1883. He stated 
that he was forty-three years of age, 
described himself as a musical artist, 
and was declared by the company’s doctor to 
be in fine physical health. 

A policy for one thousand pounds was granted 
to h'm, made payable to his wife upon his death. 
He paid the prem‘ums regularly for seven years, 
but a few days before the eighth premium became 
due the company was notified of bis death. 
The fact that A lrer was alleged to have been 
mysteriously k'lled caused the officials of the 
company to turn the claim over to me—I was 
then aciing as inspector of claims—for investiya- 
tion. 

The man’s widow was requested to call at the 
company's office, and a few mornings laier she 
d.d so. She was dressed neatly, but poorly, in 
black. As she was shown into my private office 
1 observed that she walked with an unsteady. 
tottering gait, as of a woman whose nerves were 
badly shaken. As soon as she raised her veil 
I saw a face that would have been girl'sh and 
beautiful but for its expression of profound 
sadness. It was not I'ned with a single wrinkle, 
yet the exireme pallor of the countenance and 
the deep circles under the two glittering eyes 
told plainly enough of hard and b:tter experiences 
beyond her powers of effective endurance. 

I had not talked with her five minutes before 
I knew to a certainty that she was not trying to 
practise any deceit on the company. She told 
the story of her husband's death in a clear and 
straightforward manner. 

Crowhurst Aylmer had, it appeared, gone out 
one morning from his little home, a suite of 
three rooms in a larg? building in the Liverpool 
Road, taking a more than usually affectionate 
farewell of his family, which consisted of his 
wife and one child, a dainty little girl of five, and 
had never returned alive. In consequence of his 
having on several occasions mentioned to his 


wife a presentiment of his death, she had imme- 
diately felt alarmed when he failed to come back 
the same evening. Her heart told her that he 
surely would have returned to her and his child, 
of whom he was devotedly fond, if he were alive 
and at liberty. So, on the very day after he had 
disappeared, she notified the police of her fears 
with regard to him. 

Twenty days elapsed after that, and then she 
was summoned to identify her dead husband. 
His body had that morning been taken out of 
the Thames below London Bridge. She had no 
doubt whatever of its identity. Every article of 
cloth'ng that he wore when he left his home for 
the last time was on the body ; in the pockets 
were his keys, his purse—empty—and a number 
of his private papers, which left no room for 
doubt that it was his body and none other. 
The head was badly shattered and the face 
disfigured beyond recognition. ‘The plain infer- 
ence was that the unfortunate man had been 
murdered—probably clubbed to death, his face 
purposely disfigured to prevent identification, 
and his body thrown hastily into the river. 

Mrs. Aylmer concluded her story by saying 
that, while she had not known before his cruel 
death that her husband had a single enemy in 
the world so b‘tter as to seck his lfe, she now 
believed he must have had such a one, because 
she had received an anonymous letter through 
the post, some ten days before his body was 
recovered from the river, which ran as follows :— 

“ Your husband is dead. Now you can collect 
your insurance.” 

The poor woman reasoned that this note could 
only have been sent by some man who knew of 
the murder of her husband. and whose malice 
prompted him, after he had done the decd, to 
apprise her of it in this cold and_ heartless 
fashion. And certainly her theory concerning 
this anonymous note seemed to be an altogether 
probable one. 

I made further and full inquiries into all ihe 
circumstances attending the finding of the man’s 
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body, saw the police officers who took it out of the 
water, the coroner who held the inquest upon it, 
the undertaker and the cemetery officials under 
whose directions it was buried, and every- 
body else who could throw any light upon 
the case. 

As the final result of my investigation, which 
covered the best part of a month, I decided to 
report to the company that the death was un- 
doubtedly a bond-fide one, and that the widow’s 
claim should be paid. 

In the course of the many interviews which 
I had with the widow Aylmer before I reported 
upon her claim, I had necessarily become 
acquainted with all the main facts in her personal 
history and that of her late husband. She made 
no attempt, indeed, to conceal them. 

She and her husband had married before they 
were of age and without parental consent. The 
man was of lower birth than the 
woman, and che objection to the 
marriage all came from her 
family. Though she did not ex- 
plicitly tell me so, I felt quite sure 
that they had married secretly 
and eloped together to London. 
The story of their struggles during 
the first few years after their 
arrival was pathetic. 

By dint of that desperate per 
sistency which men never show 
except under the spur of sharp 
necessity, Aylmer had obtained 
various fugitive employments. He 
had managed to make about three 
pounds a week on an average for 
the first eight years after they 
had arrived. 

Then he had the good fortune 
to obtain a permanent position 
ina large foreign importing house, 
in charge of its correspondence. 
He could both speak and write 
French, German, and Spanish 
fluently. In that position his 
salary rose after a while to six 
pounds a week. 

It was in the first happy flush of 
this prosperity that Crowhurst 
Aylmer had thought of the 
necessity of making some pro- 
vision for his wif in case of his 
own death, And so it came about 
that in June, 1883, he took out the policy 
of insurance in ouf company. 

The widow's claim against the company had 
been pending about three weeks, and I was just 
about to make my report in favour of its payment, 
when Mrs. Aylmer came to my office one morning 


in great distress and begged me to hasten the 
payment if I possibly could. 

“ Are you in any immediate want?” I asked. 
The poor woman broke down and wept. 

“T would not say it for myself,” she said, 
between her sobs. ** But my little Olga was taken 


“Thad not talked with hr five minutes before I knew to a certainty that she was 


death in a clear 


ill this morning, and I have no money to buy 
her medicine with—no, nor even food. I did 
not like to tell you before, but my husband had 
had no regular employment for nearly six months 
before his death, and the rent of our rooms was 
two months in arrear when he was taken from 
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us. I have been able to keep my rooms and obtain 
the bare necessaries of life from the stores in the 
neighbourhood only by explaining that this policy 
would be paid before long, and then I would settle 
all arrears. But now, sir, they are beginning to 
disbelieve my story, and my darling child will 


de for lack of attention and med cine if [ cannot 
get money.” 
Isaw the officials of the company imm diately, 


not trying to practise any deceit on the company. She told the story of her husband's 


straightforward manner, 


and upon my representations the claim was paid 
in full, and the whole matter so far as we were 
concerned was closed. 

Nine days later Mrs. Aylmer appeared at my 
office again, and in greater distress of mind than 
before. 
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She apologized for troubling me again so soon, 
and said she would not have done so but she 
was in very deep trouble, and knew not whom 
to ask advice of but myself. 

“T hope, madam, your little girl's sickness 
has not ended fatally?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “ but I fear it. 
she is going to die.” 

“Has the doctor given you to understand. 
that ?” I inquired. 

“Ah, no, but a higher power 
than the doctor's. I have been 
warned by the dead that I cannot 
keep her. He came and called her 
last night.” 

Then, little by little, between 
fits of sobbing, which the heart- 
broken little woman could not 
control, though she tried very 
hard to do so, I gathered from 
her the following account of the 
grounds of her terrible foreboding. 

“Twas sitting in my rocking- 
chair,” she said, “ at the side of my 
sick child's bed. She had been 
turning restlessly in her sleep all 
night, and I had much trouble in 
giving her her medicine. Of the 
draught the doctor left I was te 
give her ten drops every two 
hours, or as nearly at those 
intervals as I could, without 
awaking her. About half an hour 
past midnight she had awakened 
and shown a tendency to talk, 
which the doctor had warned me 
to check as much as _ possible. 
The few words she spoke showed 
me that she was again wandering 
in her mind. 

“She was evidently threatened 
with a return tothe delirious 
phase of the fever. My heart at 
once grew heavy with forebodings 
of the worst. Soon, however, she 
quieted down, and went off into 
an apparently sound sleep. I felt 
relieved, and adjusting my head 
to the pillow which I had placed 
against the back of my rocking- 
chair, I was soon dozing myself. 
Exactly how long I had been sleep 
ing I cannot say, but suddenly I 
found myself fully awake again and participating 
in a scene which will never be out of my sight 
again. My dead husband was standing in the 
doorway leading from my room into the hallway ! 

“T saw that the other door, the one which 
leads into the middle room of the three, was shut, 


I fear 
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and I knew that it had been wide open when 
I dropped asleep. My poor dead husband was 
dressed entirely in black ; the full beard which 
he wore in life was gone and his face was clean- 
shaven. With that exception, and the fact that 
he was dressed in black, there was no change in 
his appearance. . 

“My gaze was riveted upon him, and his was 
fixed steadily upon me. His face wore an ex- 
pression of intense anxiety. He was holding the 
door leading into the hallway open. It was 
locked fast, of course, when I dropped to sleep. 
In fact, it had never been opened by me for 
any purpose since his death. I was about to 
cry out in my fright, when he seemed to anti- 
cipate my intention. 

“ Quickly bringing both his hands up until they 
covered his lips and seemed to press upon them, 
he contracted his brows so sternly that, though 
he spoke no word, I felt that his spirit was com- 
manding me not to utter the cry that was in my 
throat, and I remained silent under the spell of 
his im-erious gesture. I began to think I was 
dreaming, and the suggestion ran through my 
brain to make an effort, rise from my chair, and 
shake off the vision. 

“ Before I could put the thought into action 
a shrill cry came from the bed. Little Olga was 
awake and sitting up. With her eyes fastened 
on the same spot from which I could not take 
my own, shez screamed, not in fear, but in joy :— 

““*See, mamma, see! My papa has come 
back.’ And the thin, wasted forefinger of her 
tiny hand pointed in the direction of her father’s 
phantom as she spoke. 

“The only light in the room was from a small 
wax nightlight that burned on the bureau in the 
farther corner of the room, nearly opposite to 
the spot where the apparition of my husband 
occupied the hall doorway. 

“The words, ‘ Papa has come back!’ had 
no sooner escaped the child’s lips than, with 
a quick movement, my husband's form seemed 
to glide across the room. Instantly the night- 
hght was extinguished as though it had been 
blown out, and all was in darkness.” 

What did I say to this extraordinary story ? 
What could I say? Only such things as men 
always say to those who tell them such things— 
that it must have been the creation of an over- 
tired brain, a mere chimera conjured up by the 
vagrant fancies of a superheated imaginacion, 
a weary mother’s dream and a sick child’s 
delirium. All this I suggested to her in the most 
soothing words that I could use. 

And yet I knew that I said it all in vain. 
There was such solemn sincerity, such thorough 
positiveness in her statement, that I real'zed 
fully that the impression made upon her mind 


by the occurrence which she had so simply yet 
vividly related to me was too deep ever to be 
effaced by any amount of reasoning. 

Finally I turned the subject by saying :— 

“Can you suggest any assistance, madam, which 
it is in my power to give you in the matter ? ” 

“Yes,”” she said ; “‘ you can do this for me, if 
you will, though I really have no 1ight to ask 
it of you. My child, I am assured, is going from 
me, and what will happen to me when she goes 
I dare not think. I have a presentiment that we 
shall both go togeth-r, and I would like to f2el 
assured thac if anything happens to us you would 
be willing to take charge ot our little home, sce 
that we are quietly buried, and forward whatever 
property remains in our rooms to the address 
of my family, which you will find with the 
balance of my insurance money in the cash-box, 
locked up in the top drawer of my bureau.” 

“T will certainly see that what you have 
requested shall be done if the necessity arises,” 
I answered. 

“Thank you—oh, thank you so much,” she 
said. ‘‘ And now, good-bye, for I must return 
to my child.” 

And so, with that hunted, haunted look upon 
her face which I shall never forget, she passed 
out of my office for the last time. I never saw 
her again alive. Three weeks passed by, and. 
congratulating myself that Mrs. Aylmer’s appre- 
hensions had proved groundless, I was beginning 
to forget all about her, when I received a short 
note from the housekeeper of the flats in which 
she had lived. 

It ran as follows :— 

“Dear S1r,—Mrs. Crowhurst Aylmer was 
found dead in her bed this morning, and her little 
girl is missing and cannot be found. As Mis. 
Aylmer gave your address to me some weeks ago 
and said you were to be notified in case anything 
happened to her or her child, I send you this 
notice.—Yours truly, W. J. NicHo.ts.” 

Of course, I kept my promise, and went at 
once to Liverpool Road. The housekeeper con- 
ducted me up to the little apartment. 

When I asked him how he had discovered the 
woman’s death, he took from his pocket a piece 
of paper, on which, without any signature, these 
words were scrawled in pencil :— 

“Go to the third floor as soon as you can. 
Mrs. Aylmer is dead. Break in the door.” 

At my request the housekeeper gave me this 
piece of paper, which he told me he had found 
in his letter-box when he first opened it at six 
that morning. 

“‘ What do you know about the child ? ” Iasked 
the janitor. 

“ Nothing, sir,” he replied, “ except that she 
was not in here when I opened the hallway door 
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with my duplicate key, and nobody in the flats 
has seen her since last evening, when she was play- 
ing as usual with the other children.” 

“Go at once to the nearest police-station,”’ 
Tell him 


I said, “ and notify the inspector. 
exactly what you know, and 
say that I am waiting here.” 

The man ran downstairs, and 
I was left alone with the dead. 
Just at that moment it occurred 
to me that Mrs. Aylmer had 
particularly requested me to 
look out for the 
balance of her 
money, which she 
kept in the cash- 


box in the top 
drawer of her 
bureau or desk. 


Istepped quickly 
to the desk, fear 
ing that a police- 
oficer might 
arrive before I 
had time to at 
tend to this duty. 


I found the top drawer halfway drawn out. The 
cash-box she had mentioned to me was there, 
but it was empty. There were a few papers in 
the drawer which I hurriedly consigned to the 
breast-pocket of my top-coat, thinking that I 
should find among them the address ot her 
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family, to whom she had requested that I should 
forward whatever she left. An hour later, in my 
own private office, I went carefully over these 
papers. No such address was among them. 

In a few minutes the housekeeper returned 
with a police-inspector, and after making 
my statement to the latter and giving him 
my office address, so that I could be sum- 
moned to the inquest which would, of 
course, have to be held, I left. 

What was the explanation of this 
woman’s sudden death and her child's 
disappearance ? Here, truly, was a riddle 
at which I could not make any 
guess that seemed reasonable. I 
hoped the police and the Press 
between them would find the 
key to unlock it. 


“There were a few papers in the drawer which I hurriedly 
consigned to the breast-pocket of my top-coat. 


3ut they never did. 

The evening papers had full accounts of the 
affair under such startling headlines as these :— 

“Ts It Murder?” ‘Suicide or Murder— 
Which?” “A Dark Mystery.” 

A full description of the missing child was given 
in all the public prints, and at my instance 
a reward of one hundred pounds was offered for 
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information that should lead to the discovery of 
her whereabouts if living, or the finding of her 
body if dead. 

But nothing came of that. 

‘The coroner held an inquest, but it left the 
case as much of a mystery as ever. The examina- 
tion of the body of Mrs. Aylmer showed no marks 
of violence, the autopsy disclosed no trace of 
poisoning, and the doctors who made it testified 
that death was certainly due to heart failure, 
such as might result from sudden and extreme 
terror. 

‘The theory finally adopted by the police was 
that some person or persons, knowing that the 
woman had a large sum of money in her rooms, 
entered them in the night ; that the shock of 
find ng a robber or robbers in her room had so 
terrified her that she dropped dead ; that the 
ch'ld was then chloroformed and carried off to 
some thieves’ den to be held or made away with, 
so as to prevent her from giving information 
that would lad to the arrest of the criminal or 
criminals, of whose identity it was supposed sh : 
might well be aware. 

The money and the child had certainly both 
disappeared, and the woman had apparently 
dropped dead from fright, so the police theory 
was a fairly plausible one. But it was never 
verified. : 

Weeks passed by, then months, and still not 
a scrap of evidence of any sort was obtained to 
further illuminate the mystery. If the earth had 
opened and swallowed up the child, her dis- 
appearance could not have been more complete 
and unaccountable. 

My own theory was that Crowhurst Aylmer 
had a double, who had possessed himself of the 
secret of the widow Aylmer’s circumstances ; 
that this double had made two attempts to enter 
her room and rob her of her money ; that the 
first attempt was frustrated by the outcry of the 
sick child, which had caused him to blow out 
the night-light and fly in fear of arousing the 
other tenants of the flats; that in his second 
attempt he was successful in securing eight 
hundred pounds, incidentally causing the woman 
co dic of mortal terror, and that then, to cover up 
his robbery and what he believed to be murder, 
he had abducted the child. 

Whether that theory holds good the reader 
will presently judge. 

Twelve years after the events above recorded 
the chairman of my company received a letter 
dated at Galveston, Texas, U.S.A., which read 
as follows :— 

“To the Chairman of the —— Life Insurance 
Company, 

“ S1r,—I am directed by the will of my father, 
who recently died in this city, to return to you 


the sum of five thousand dollars, with interest 
at five per cent. for twelve years. I have acco:d- 
ingly deposited the total amount with the Second 
National Bank of this city to await your draft. 
A statement left by my father of which I enclose 
a copy will explain the reasons which induced 
him to make this bequest. My father’s real 
punishment was the death of my mother. His 
love has followed her beyond the grave. He once 
told me that he saw her frequently in his dreams. 

“ Trusting to your generous appreciation of all 
the circumstances of the case and that you will! 
accept this sum in discharge of what my father 
regarded as a debt of honour and give no publicity 
to the matter, I am, yours very truly, OuGs 
AYLMER.” 


(Enclosure.) 
STATEMENT OF CROWHURST AYLMER. 

I, Crowhurst Aylmer, now of Galveston, 
Texas, and formerly of London, England, make 
this statement in writing, and deposit it among 
my private papers. As soon after my death as 
convenient, I desire that it shall be forwarded 
to the chairman of the —— Life Insurance 
Company, together with the sum of one thousand 
pounds, with interest thereon at five per cent. 
per annum from the first day of June, 1883. 

This is a debt of honour due from my estate to 
the above-mentioned company, and I deeply 
regret that I have not felc at liberty to make this 
act of restitution during my lifetime. 

In June, 1883, I took out a life policy for the 
sum of one thousand pounds in the insurance 
company already mentioned. 

In June, 1890, when the cighth premium 
became due, I had been for several months out of 
employment. My wife Lena, our young child 
Olga, and myself were in extreme poverty. We 
were threatened with eviction trom our apart- 
ments for non-payment of rent. For the last 
few weeks we were without sufficient food. My 
wife was suffering from heart disease and in feeble 
health, and our little girl, as I could plainly see, 
was wasting away for lack of proper nourishment. 

In my despair I conceived the idea of dis- 
appearing and making my wife believe that I had 
been murdered, so that she could collect the 
amount of my insurance policy and thus save 
herself and our child from starvation. I carried 
out my plan successfully, though it led to my 
poor wife’s death in a way that has filled my 
entire life since with grief. 

] obtained, by means which I need not now 
detail, possession of a dead body, closely resem- 
bling my own in size and general appearance. 
To this bedy I transferred all the clothing which 
I wore at the time I d'sappeared from my home, 
together with sundry papers from my pockets. 
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The face had already been disfigured; so that it 
could not be recognized. 

I contrived to throw this body, dressed’ in 
my discarded clothes, into the river. ‘Then 
I sent an anonymous announcement of my 
death to my wife and told her to collect the 
insurance. I kept in hiding until the body was 
taken from the river, identified as my own, and 
my wife had collected the thousand pounds from 
the company. Then I knew she was safe from 
want, and could take care of our child, and I pre- 
pared to go to America. 

A kind friend of mine who knew part of my sad 
story, but who was not aware of the fraud I had 
committed, took pity on me and provided me 
with a home, food and clothing, during these 
weeks of waiting. I kept carefully in hiding by 
day and walked abroad only at night. To 
prevent being recognized I removed my full beard 
and moustache and kept myself clean-shaved. 

If I had only gone away as soon as I knew 
my wife had collected the policy all might bave 
been well. But, alas! I had an overmastering 
desire to see her and the child just once before 
I left, and arrange for them to follow me. 

One night, provided with duplicate keys, 
I entered the house and went upstairs to our 
apartment. I entered by the door leading from 
the hall to the front room. I found my wife and 
child both asleep. The child was evidently ill, 
for my wife was sleeping in a chair by her bedside, 
and medicines were standing on a table near by. 
I went on tip-toc through the apartment, closing 
the door lead'ng from the middle room as I 
came back into the front room. I suddenly 
remembered my wife’s heart trouble, and feared 
what the shock to her nerves might be if I 
abruptly awoke her, seeing that she fully believed 
I was dead. 

I made up my mind to retreat. I had reached 
the hall door, on my way out, and was holding 
it with my hand, when my wife suddenly awoke, 
fixed her eyes at once on mine, recognized me, 
and would have cried out in her terror but for 
a gesture of silence which I made to her. I was 
in an agony of fear that the occupants of the 
other flats would be aroused, and that I should 
be arrested and sent to prison for the fraud I had 
committed. All at once the child awoke also, 
and screamed at the cop of her voice, “ Sce, 
mamma! My papa has come back.” 

This threw me into a panic. I stepped back 
into the room, blew out the small light that was 
burning on the bureau, and fied from tke place, 
locking the hallway door as I went. 

About chree weeks later I made one more 
2ffort to see my wife and tell her all b2fore going 
West. I watched from the street one night, and 
saw that, while all the other lights in the flats 


were out, my: wife’s chamber. was brightly lighted 
up. Believing that if'I:came upon her while she 
was awake and.in a fully lighted room she would 
not he terrified; I: went into the flats again. 
I'‘had.no sooner entered:the room than my wife, 
turning and sceing me, threw up her hands with 
a cry of fear and pain and fell backwards on the 
floor—dead ! The child was sleeping in her: cot- 
bed in the farther corner of the room. 

Thad not much time to think. The first streak- 
ings of the dawn were already in the eastern sky. 
I tenderly arranged my wife’s body, fully dressed 
just as she fell, on the bed. Then I awoke the 
child. She was not at all frightened, but glad to 
see me, and said she had told her mamma many 
times that I should come back again for her. 

“T have, my dear,” I said, “and we must go 
from this place at once.” 

She saw her mother sleeping, as she supposed, 
on the bed at the other end of the room, and 
would have called her, but I bade her be quiet. 

I finally contrived to get her dressed for 
travelling. Then I hurried to the bureau and took 
from the cash-box the balance of the insurance 
money, about eight hundred pounds, all in large 
notes. ‘Ihe address of her friends was wrapped up 
with them. I took it all and put it in my pocket. 
Then, kneeling at the side of the bed, the child 
and I both kissed my poor Lena farewell, the 
child still not knowing that her mother’s sleep 
was eternal. I locked the door of the flat as I 
passed out. I left in the housekeeper’s letter- 
box, which I knew he would not open till six 
o’clock in the morning, a note telling him to go 
to the flat at once, as Mrs. Aylmer was dead. 

Then, holding the child by the hand, I hurried 
to the nearest cab-stand, took a four-wheeler, and 
was driven to Euston Station. The first steamer 
that left Liverpool carried the child and myself 
to New York. 

I came to this city—Galveston—and settled. 
With the balance of the insurance money I set 
up in business here, and have made a large 
fortune. I know that in acting as I did I broke 
the laws of man, but in the sight of Heaven 
I know that I never intended any wrong. 

To my daughter, Olga Aylmer, whom I have 
lovingly reared, I shall leave all my estate and 
charge her with the duty of returning the whole 
amount of the policy, with f: Il interest. 

. lappeal to the gencrosity of the officers of the 
—— Life Insurance Company, with this true 
account of the whole sad transaction before them, 
to accept this act of restitution in silence, and 
allow my memory to remain to my daughter 
unstained by the publication of the offence, 
for which I hereby make all the atonement in 
my power. 

(Signed) CRownursT AYLMER. 


WHALE: 
HUNTING 
WITH A 
CAMERA. 


By H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


A fascinating account of the work of a scientific 
naturalist-photographer—the first man to secure a 
complete set of striking photographs of the various 
species of whales ‘“‘at home” in the water. Not 
only were most wonderful pictures secured, but 
many new facts were gleaned as to the habits of 
these monsters of the deep. Now that these 
animals, the largest of all living creatures, are 
threatened with extinction, this article possesses 
more than ordinary interest. 


SB) HE latest animal to receive the atten- 
} tion of the naturalist-photographer 
fa) is the whale, in many respects the 


ithe creatures that dwell upon th's 
globe. Very little is definitely known about the 
habits, form, anatomical construction, colouring, 
and markings of these monsters of the deep. 
Yet the whale is the largest of all living creatures, 
easily exceeding in size the extinct dinosaurs of 
the past. At one time it was undoubtedly a land 
animal, for although an inhabitant of the ocean 
it is a mammal, and not a fish. It breathes air 
instead of water, would drown if submerged too 
long, brings forth its young alive, and nourishes 
it with milk fron its own body. 

The lack of scientific knowledge concerning 
these great cetaceans is all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that whaling has been 
diligently pursued by all the great maritime 
nations for many centuries. Yet until Mr. Roy 
C. Andrews, assistant curator of mammals at 
the American Museum of Natural History, under- 
took to photograph and study the whale “at 
home,” our information regarding these creatures 
was exceedingly scanty. This is because the 
whale is only found to-day in the Arctic oceans, 
or in seas far removed from the ordinary track 
of shipping. Even here the animal is difficult of 
approach, on account of its timidity and desire 
to escape attention. Moreover, as it spends so 
much of its time below the surface, one has to be 
quick to observe its movements and habits while 
in its native element. The study of a freshly- 
killed specimen is beset with many difficulties 
on account of its great size. If one wishes to do 
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Watching for a whale to rise. 


such an ordinary thing as to turn over a fin for 
observation of the colour or markings of the 
other side, he must have the assistance of not 
only one man, but several. Thus the naturalist 
is totally dependent for the success of his studies 
upon the men about him ; in fact, they make or 
mar his work by their attitude towards it. 
“One of the things which I considered of the 
greatest importance,” said Mr. Andrews, when 
speaking of his adventures as a whale photo- 
grapher, “was to study 
and snapshot the animals 
in the water, for even 
fairly good pictures of 
living whales have, with 
one or two exceptions, 
never been taken. Much 
of my work was done on 
board the whaling ships. 
The difficulties of such 
work are many and 
culiar. The little whal 
ing steamers are almost 
round on the bottom. This 
enables them to be turned 
and managed with the 
greatest ease, but makes 
sea-sickness a thing to be 
greatly dreaded. While 
the vessel is rolling and 
pitching in the usually un 
quiet waters, focusing the 
camera, and at the same 
time keeping one’s feet-— 
to say nothing of one’s 
dinner—becomes a feat of 


‘The ha: poon-gun—This deadly weapon has brought the whale very near to extinction 


considerable difficulty. No matter how 
strenuously the stomach rebels, or what 
the physical discomforts may be, a 
whale photographer must be ever on 
the alert, for the unexpected always 
happens. 

“Perhaps a humpback whale, with 
out a sound or warning, will throw 
himself clear out of the water, or open 
his great mouth almost at the vessel’s 
side, but always at the place where 
it seems cer ain he will not appear. 
Nevertheless, while-hunting with a 
camera is a royal sport. The tense 
moments of waiting and the excitement 
of the instant when the great purplish 
body rounds up from the water directly 
in front of the vessel’s bow, where you 
stand with camera focused, ready to 
press the button at the crash of the 
harpoon gun, are enough to make the 
slowest pulse leap and the thickest blood 
quicken. Never shall I forget the days 
I spent in Alaska on board a whaler photo- 
graphing finback and humpback whales.” 

Here it should be added that one of the reasons 
that led the institution in question to dispatch 
Mr. Andrews into far-off oceans to photograph 
and study the whale was because this creature 
is fast becoming extinct, and it was desired to 
secure skeletons of certain species before it was 
too Jate. Indeed. the general public have little 


idea of how scarce this majestic leviathan of the 
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A bumpback whale emerging from beneath the steamer—Notice the inflated blow-holes, or nostrils, through which the animal 
is drawing in ite breath, 


deep is now becoming. This is due to the destruc- 
tiveness of modern methods of hunting them, the 
fact that no restrictions are placed by inter- 
national law upon the number that may be 
taken, and the establishment of whaling stations 
in all parts of the world—in Newfoundland, 
British Columbia, South America, and the islands 
of the Antarctic, on the coasts of Japan, Korea, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. In the pic- 
turesque old days of the industry the whale 
was hunted in sailing ships and harpooned by 
hand from small boats, and men risked their 
lives and took chances. To-day they are simply 
shot by means of a harpoon-gun mounted on 
the bow of a steamer, the invention of a Nor- 
wegian whaler, Captain Svend Foyn. 

One gets an idea of how scarce these great 
sea-mammals are becoming in certain waters 
when it is stated that, whereas a decade ago as 
many as fifteen hundred were secured in a single 
season by the steamers operating from the 
various Newfoundland stations, the catch to-day 
does not amount to more than a couple of 
hundred. It is common knowledge that the 
“right ” whale has been successively swept from 
the Atlantic coasts of Europe and North America, 
from the North Pacific, and now from the 
southern seas as well, and what has happened in 
the case of this species will happen in the case 


of others. The great bowhead, owing to its 
restriction to a portion of the Arctic seas, and 
the ease with which it may be taken, is in a 
worse plight than its smaller relative, and it is 
quite possible that the present generation will 
see its total extinction. 

About sixty years ago, when the whaling 
industry was at its height, some three hundred 
vessels from this country and another five 
hundred from America regularly hunted the 
bowhead and the “right” whale. These two 
species were singled out from the others because 
of the large quantity of whalebone they yielded, 
and the fact that they are slow-moving creatures 
compared to other whales, while they do not sink 
when killed. It is computed that between 1895 
and 1905 the American whalers killed over 
forty thousand bowhead and “ right ”’ whales, 
and the English whalers almost as many. Then 
the Dutch in those days maintained big whaling 
fleets, and the number they took was certainly 
very large. How scarce the bowhead is to-day 
may be gauged when it is stated that the six 
or seven vessels which comprise the Dundee 
fleet do not average more than a couple of whales 
apiece. Ask an old hunter and he will tell you 
that whalers in the ’sixties could have filled a 
dozen ships if they had them. The difficulty now 
is to sight a fin. What the modern whaler does 
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is to secure other p oducts, such as walrus hides 
and tusks, sealskins, and the hides of the Polar 
bear. They also hunt what they term the 
white whale—really a dolphin—for its skin and 
blubber, which gives a very pure white oil. 

It was this threatened extinction of the great 
cetaceans that led Mr. Andrews to undertake <. 
journey to the whaling stations on the coast of 
Vancouver Island and Alaska, where he spent 
several months photographing and investigating 
these wonderful sea mammals. Later, he made 
two journeys to Japan and Korea, studying the 
animals at the whaling stations there. The 
result is a unique and valuable collection of 
photographs of these denizens of the ocean “‘ at 


home.” If the present rate of slaughter con- 
tinues such a series of pictures as is here repro- 
duced will be unobtainable a few years hence, 
for the simple reason that there will be no whales 
to photograph. In addition to securing these 
pictorial records, valuable data were obtained 
as to the habits, form, and construction of these 
giant creatures. 

The species taken in the waters of the North 
Pacific and Alaska are the humpback, sulphur- 
bottom, and finback, the first-named in- the 
greatest numbers. All belong to the order 
known as the finwhales, having short, coarse 
baleen, or whalebone, and thin blubber. Before 
the invention of the harpoon-gun in 1864 they 


This wonderful photograph shows the harpoon, after its discharge from the dun, just t to strike a whale. 
Reproduced by courtesy of“ Workds Work.” 
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Loading the harpoon 
gun. 


were seldom 
hunted, because 
of the compara- 
tively small 
yield of oil and 
whalebone and 
the great speed 
of the animals 
in the water, 
together with 
their tendency 
to sink when 
killed. 

The vessels 
employed in 
hunting these 
creatures in the 
North Pacific 
are small, steam- 
driven craft, 
built of steel 
and possessing a 
speed of from 
ten to twelve 
knots. Mounted 
on the bowof the 
vessel is a heavy 
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cannon which Shoots a 
harpoon weighing - over 
a hundred pounds and 
having an explosive head 
or point, called a “‘ bomb.” 
It is with this weapon, of 
course, that the whale is 
killed. 

When the man 
stationed in the “ barrel” 
at the masthead sights a 
whale. the vessel is sent 
full-speed in pursuit, and 
stopped on the smooth 
patch of water, called the 
“slick,” which invariably 
follows the whale’s diye. 
Then begins a period of 
waiting until the animal 
reappears. If the 
has been well judged, the 
whale may come to the 
surface almost under the 
vessel's bow, As the animal 
bursts into view, sending 
the spout high into the 
air, the captain swings the 
gun about, sights along 
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Inflating @ carcass to keep it afloat—A hollow steel ane is thrust into the dead whale’s side and air is then forced ia by 
means of @ steam pump. 


the barrel, and fires just as the dorsal fin appears 
above the water. 

The aim of the gunner is to deliver the har- 
poon in the most vulnerable part of the animal— 
namely, the lungs— which kills it instantly, when 
the great body begins to sink. If the whale is 
not killed it at once dives. When it appears 
again a second harpoon is discharged at it, 
while it is sometimes necessary to send men out 
in a small boat to dispatch it by lancing or 
spearing it. 

The moment the whale is killed it is drawn to 
the side of the boat. A long hollow tube of 
steel with perforations along its entire length is 
jabbed down into the whale’s side, a long coil 
of rubber hose is attached to the tube, the 
engines are started, and the bodv is slowly filled 
with air. When it has been inflated sufficiently 
to keep it afloat the tube is withdrawn and 
the incision plugged with oakum. A small 


buoy and flag are then attached to the carcass 
and the whole set adrift to be picked up at the 
end of the hunt. The dead animals are then 
towed to the wharves and drawn up on the slips 
by means of a steam winch, when the blubber is 
at once removed. 

“T found the work most interesting,”’ said Mr. 
Andrews, “ though, naturally, it was not without 
its discomforts. The momentary glimpses of 
phases of whale life obtained while the animals 
were above the water gave fascinating hints as 
to what takes place below the surface. When 
the whales were too far away for good phovo- 
graphs I watched their movements with field- 
glasses from the bridge or from the ‘ barrel’ at 
the masthead. On several occasions, from the 
latter position, I saw the act of feed'ng. The 
animals eat small crustaceans (shrimps) about 
three-quarters of an inch in length, which at 
times float on the surface of the ocean. When 
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Shooting a finback whale in Japancse waters. 


the whale has taken in a mouthful of water 
containing quantities of this minute animal it 
turns on its side, letting the immense under jaw 
close over the upper, while the water spurts 
out in streams between the plates of whalebone. 
The fin and one lobe of the flukes are thrown 
into the air, and even the full length of the body 
is sometimes exposed as the animal rolls from 
side to side. 

“T was fortunate in securing a photograph of 


a large finback, the fastest of all the whale 
family, while it was feeding, and of a humpback 
which threw itself entirely out of the water. I 
also secured pictures of the animal spouting 
and in the act of diving. Once a whale rose 
actually under our boat, allowing me to take a 
snapshot of considerable interest, as it depicts 
the nostrils or blow-holes widely distended 
during the act of inspiration. Not only were 
many interesting observations on the habits 


Chasing a finback. 
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and home-life of these strange creatures m:de 
and recorded with the camera in this way. but 
at the various stations I visited I examined und 
measured over a hundred carcasses. 

“In the latter work the natural’st must not 
be afraid of blood and gvease, while he must 
work quickly. The examination of a freshly- 
killed specimen is the only way in which many 
disputed points in the osteology of the large 


fortunate in securing photographs and measure- 
ments of both the sulphur-bottom and sperm 
whales. ‘The first-named is the largest of the 
whale family, and attains a length of over eighty 
feet. Captain C. M. Scammon, one of the most 
observant and scholarly of whalers, once k led 
a sulphur-boitem whale that measured ninety- 
five feet in lengih, with a girth of thirty-five feet 
and a total weight of a hundred and thirty tons. 


A sulphar-bottom the largest of the whale family—The lensth of this specimen was ecighty-cight feet and its estimated weight 
ninety-two tons. 


whales can ever be settled, for, after the skele- 
tons have been disarticulated, the smaller bones 
are almost invariably lost in the tons of flesh 
with which the skeleton is covered. All ceta- 
ceans change colour very rapidly after death, 
and, unless the animal is seen before it has been 
exposed to the air, accurate descriptions of its 
colour in life cannot be obtained. For instance, 
the Atlantic finback for many years has been 
described as ‘ black,’ although it is never black 
in life.” 

In Vancouver Mr. Andrews was wonderfully 


Vol. xxxv.—33. 


The sperm is, perhaps, the strangest-looking of 
all whales, the great, square-ended head having 
a_ size out of all proportion to the body, and 
giving the an‘mal a peculiarly shapeless appear- 
ance. Its under jaw, however, is armed with 
a double row of huge conical teeth. It is the 
dread of whalers, for the sperm never hesitates 
to show fight. In seizing a whale-boat, a man 
struggling in the water, or any other dangerous 
enemy, it turns on its side or back, like a shark, 
in order to bring its lower jaw over its victim. 
In Japan Mr. Andrews secured a skeleton of a 


Struck! Another wonderful 

snapshot, depicting the har- 

poon actuaily striking the 
whale. 


sperm. The crate con- 
taining the skull alone 
had a space measure - 
ment of twenty - six 
tons, and was of such 
a size that it would 
barely pass through 
the hatch of the ocean 
liner. 

It was in these 
waters that the “ sei” 
whale was discover 
and although it has 
been regularly taken 
here for the past 
fifteen years, this was 
the first time a speci 
men had come under 
the: observation of a 
scientist. In Korea 
the naturalist was 
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overjoyed to find 
the lost California 
grey whale, which 
the Japanese had 
named the devil- 
fish. 

“T shall never 
forget the excite- 
ment with which 
I examined this 
extraordinary 
animal, and 
studied the skele 
ton as it was 
stripped of flesh,” 
said Mr. Andrews, 
“ for the accounts 
already published 
concerning it are 
not only very 
Meagre, but de- 
cidedly inaccu- 
tate. Probably 
no whale has 
more individual 
peculiarities than 
this species; the 
shape of the head, 
flippers, and 
flukes, and, in 
fact, of the entire 
body is quite un- 
like that of any 
other of the large 
cetaceans. A “sei” whale after charging the ship—The white strips of blubber were torn off by the propeller. 

“Its habits, 
too, are distinctly individual. About the to the islands of the south. First come a few 
middle of December the animals begin to straggling males, then the main body of females, 
appear off the coast of Central Korea, follow-- and later males alone bringing up the rear. 
ing the shore line closely on their migration | Almost all the females are carrying young, 
soon to be born, 
and they head 
for the quiet 
waters among 
the many islands 
of South Korea, 
where the birth 
takes place. In 
April the 
young are large 
enough to travel 
northward and 
accompany 
their parents 
on the long trip 
to- the Okhotsk 
Sea and the ice- 
bound shores of 
Lanc ng « grey whale. the Arctic, 
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“Tt is certainly not an easy animal to catch. 
While the ship is following it the animal will 
sometimes come to the surface very slowly and 
quietly, put just the nostrils above the water, 
and blow so softly that no column of vapour is 
formed. It will then sink noiselessly without 
having shown more than eighteen or twenty 
inches of its body above the surface. It w'll also 
swim along the shore, often actually rolling in 
the surf, so close to the beach that the ship 
cannot follow ; it will even slide in behind rocks 
and try to hide, until the men on the vessel have 
become tired of waiting and leave. 

‘The grey whale lives in perpetual terror of 
the killer whale, which seems to single out this 
species especially for attacks. Strictly speaking, 
the killer whale belongs to the porpoise family. It 
is a veritable demon of the seas, with the cunning 
and cruelty of a wolf and the courage of a bull- 
dog. When a herd of killer whales surround 
a grey whale, the lati2r w'll often turn upon its 
back, the fins extended. and I’e quietly on the 
surface seemingly paralyzed by fear. The k'llers 
force open the mouth, anc. at times eat almost 
the entire tongue before the grey whale escapes ; 
or the animal may even be killed, and completely 
devoured. I must confess that I was very 
sceptical as to the truth of such stories until 
I witnessed a typical instance from the deck of 
one of the Japanese whaling steamers. A fine 
skeleton of one of these bruies was obtained for 
the museum.” 

One of the wonders of modern whaling is that 
not a particle of the great carcass is wasted. 
The blubber is “died out” for oil, and the 
meat and bones are boiled for the same purpose. 


Later the flesh is artificially dried and suted, 
making a very fine guano, and the bones are 
ground up for fertilizer. Even the blood is boiled 
and dried with the flesh,and the water in which 
the blubbe’ has been dried out makes excellent 
glue. In Japan, however, much of the whale is 
consumed as a food. 

“Too poor to buy beef, the diet of many 
Japanese along the coast,” declares Mr. Andrews, 
“ would include only rice, fish, and vegetables, 
were it not for the gre t supply of flesh and 
blubber furnished by these huge water mammals. 
In winter the meat of the humpback whale, 
which is most highly esteemed, sometimes brings 
as much as thirty sen—about sevenpence—per 
pound, but this is unusual. Ordinarily it can be 
bought for fifteen sen or less. But the edible 
portions are not only the flesh and blubber. 
Certain parts of the viscera are prepared for 
human consumption, and what remains is first 
tried out to extract the oil, then chipped by girls 
using hand knives and dried in the sun for 
fertilizer. Whale meat is very coarse-grained, 
and tastes something like venison, but has a 
flavour peculiarly its own. 

“T have eaten it for many days in succession, 
and found it not only palatable, but healthful. 
The Japanese prepare it in a variety of ways, 
but perhaps it is most frequently chopped fine. 
mixed with vegetables, and eaten raw, dressed 
with a brown sauce. In the summer. when it is 
impossible to ship the meat to any distance 
because of the heat, much of it is canned. The 
flesh is cooked in great kettles. and the cans made, 
packed. and labelled at the stations. whence 
they are shipped to all parts of the empire.” 


Whales often travel in cairs, 


An Accessory After 
the Fact. 


By W. H. RUNDALL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


An English mining engineer's queer experience in Mexico. 


In the circumstances described, we 


imagine the majority of our readers would have acted precisely as Mr. Rundall did. 


ALLOA, where are you off to in 
such a hurry?” 

“Oh, I think I shall just walk 
across the Plaza and have a yarn 
with Ramon.” 

“ A yar with Ramon! You are everlastingly 
yarning with Ramon. However, as long as you 
don't let those dark eyes of Elena’s penetrate 
too far beneath your waistcoat, yarn with Ramon 
as much as you like.” 

“Tt amuses him, and I don’t suppose it docs 
either of them any harm,” I mused, as young 
Keith, my assistant, walked across the brick- 
paved patio, and I was left to the lonely enjoy- 
ment of my coffee and cigar. 

It was a lovely evening, the scent of flowers 
filled the air, and beyond the low murmur of 

the servants’ voices in the kitchen and the 
occasional clatter of a horse's hoofs up the 
pebble-paved-street, not a sound broke the still- 
ness. I fell to thinking, as I sipped my coffee, 
that this life of mine, buried in a little Mexican 
township, though a lonely one, was not without 
a certain charm. After all, I thought, the average 
man is a contented sort of animal. Give him 
something to occupy his mind, plus plenty of 
physical exercise, and you can dump him down 
on an island in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
and he will take things pretty much as they 
come. 

My meditations were interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the street door. 

“That beggar Keith forgotten his latch-key 
again,” I thought, as I saw my boy disappear 
through the office on his way to the door. 

“ A gentleman asking for you, sefior,” said 
the boy, returning after a brief interval, during 
which I had caught the words, ‘ mining com- 
pany,” “ manager,” “ urgent,” etc., spoken in 
Spanish. 

“No,” said the boy, in answer to my look of 
inquiry, “I don’t know who he is. He may be 
a countryman of the sefior’s; he is certainly 
a foreigner.” 

“ Mysterious ! I wonder who he can be—at this 


time of the night, too?” I muttered, as I made 
for the door. 

“Good evening, sir. I hope you will pardon 
the intrusion of a total stranger at this late hour,”’ 
greeted me, in perfect English, but with a slight 
American accent, as a red-haired, nervous-looking 
little man stepped, hat in hand, into the office. 

“Not at all,” I said. “ Always glad to see 
anyone that can sling my own lingo in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the earth. Ridden 
far?” as I noticed his heavy Mexican spurs and 
the dusty state of his garments. 

“ Well, yes, all the way from Matamores since 
the night before last,” he said, looking carefully, 
and somewhat anxiously, I thought, all round 
the room. Then, fixing his eyes steadily on 
mine, and speaking slowly, he added, ‘“‘ I hope 
you’re a white man.” 

“Tf you refer to my skin,” I said, laughing, 
“T certainly am a deal whiter than the people 
hereabouts, and if you use the expression in its 
Yankee sense—well, I don’t think my friends 
would paint me so very black if you were to 
ask them.” 

“Well, you see,” he replied, “ it’s like this. 
I’m in pretty bad trouble, and I want you to 
help me, if you will.” 

“Till do what I can—in reason, of course. 
But who are you? What are you doing here ? 
And why do you come to me?” 

“Ever hear of Bullow, of Matamores?” he 
said, eyeing me keenly. 

“What ! The man that buys silver ores for 
the Compafia Metallurgica in San Luis?” said 
I. “Why, yes; I have often heard his name, 
though I have never met him.” 

“Well, I’m Bullow. Now you know who I am. 
As to what I am doing here, that is rather a long 
story. I came to you because I had heard of 
you and your company, and this place happened 
to be not so very far off the road I’m travelling, 
and I guess you and your confrcres here are the 
only Englishmen within fifty miles at least, and 
the only people that are likely to help me.” 

“ Now, Mr. Bullow, as I said before, I'll help 
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you if T can, but what’s the trouble? Fallen 
foul of the Jefe Politico 7” (d'strict governor). 

“Much worse, I am afraid,” he replied, sadly : 
then, lowering his voice, and speaking slowly. 
“Tam, in faci, a criminal. I have committed 
murder, and probably at this very moment am 
being hunted high and low throughout the land. 
Now you know the worst.” He glanced uneasily 
round at the open window as the slight shuffling 
noise of sandalled feet walking down the street 
became audible. ‘‘ Haven't you got a more 
private room than this?” he went on. ‘ Any- 
one passing down the street can see and hear us 
here.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” I said, picking up the lamp 
and leading the way into the dining-room, 
wondering inwardly what the man’s crime was, 
and fceling, I must confess, somewhat “ creepy.” 
“ By the way, would you like some supper, or 
a peg, or anything ?” 

“Just had supper, thanks, but I’ll take a peg 
if you’ve got some of the real stuff. I’m nearly 
dead beat, saddle-sore and aching all over.” 

Having set a bottle of corn whisky, glasses, 
and soda water on the table. I sat down opposit= 
my strange visitor, and after a few moments’ 
deliberation delivered myself as follows :— 

“ Look here, this is not exactly pleasant for 
me, you know. If you really are what you 
say, a murderer flying from justice -and it is 
evident to me that you are not joking —I may 
get myself into serious trouble, and by aiding and 
abetting become an accessory after the fact, as 
ihe lawyers say. Still, we are both strangers 
in a strange land, and if I can do anything 
for you without too far compromising myself, 
why, I will. Now let’s hear all about it as quickly 
as possible. No one can overhear us here ; 
but I warn you, if I think it is my duty to hand 
you over to the police, I shall do so, in spite 
of your nationality. So I give you your option — 
clear out at once, or make a clean breast of it, 
if it will ease your mind, and take your chance 
as to what I may do when I know the facts.” 

“Tl make it as short as I can,” he replied, 
“but I shall have to go into details a bit, or you 
won't properly understand the provocation under 
which I acted.” 

Carefully closing the door, he sat down facing 
me and began. 

“ About eight months ago I was up in Mexico 
City for some weeks on business. Staving at the 
same hotel was a Spaniard. a wealthy Catalan. 
Having many friends and relations in this 
country although on a purely business trip, he 
h d brought his daughter, a very handsome girl, 
with him. I made their acquaintance at the 
hotel, and we became very good friends. 

“Well, to cut a long story short, I fell in love 


‘with the girl, proposed, was accepted, and after 


some little demur, and numerous inquiries as to 
my antecedents on the part of the father, we 
were married within a fortnight. As I was 
obliged to return to my business at Matamores, 


and her father to his home and business in Spain, 
matters had to be hurried in this way. After 
a short stay in the city, I took my bride home 
with me. I was delighted with her, and as happy 
as could be. She was apparently attached to me, 
and quite happy and contented with her new 
surroundings. My wife was at once warmly taken 
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“ Good evening, sir. I hope you will pardon the intrusion 
of a total stranger at this late hour.” 


up by all the local folk, making numerous friends 
wherever she went. 

“Now, as you will understand, the nature of 
my business takes me constantly away from 
home. Sometimes I am away for a couple of 
days only, sometimes for a week or more. My 
wife always seemed pleased to see me home after 
these little trips up-country. Last Sunday I 
returned home unexpectedly ; something had 
occurred which caused me to change the plans 
which I had laid when starting out. I got in 
about ten o’clock in the evening ; the band was 
still playing in the Plaza as I rode through. 
I went straight home and let myself in. As 
I entered the hall a door opened and my wife 
came out. I was just about to greet her warmly, 
when something in her face arrested me. Pushing 
past her, I entered the room. I had barely time 
to look round when, bang ! a bullet splintered 
the lintel of the door just behind me. 

“Without a moment’s hesitation I drew my 
revolver. Uttering a scream, my wife rushed 
forward just as my mysterious assailant fired 
again. She staggered a moment, then fell on her 
knees with uplifted hands. She had intercepted 
tke bullet that had been intended for me. 

“With a terrible oath, my opponent gave a step 
forward, hesitated, then raised his revolver again. 
I had been expecting this. I am a good shot, 
and my nerve dces not desert me at a pinch. 
I was too quick for him. I fired, his arm dropped, 
and he fell with a crash to the floor, where he lay 
motionless. 

“In that moment I recognized him—a young 
Mexican of good family, well known to me. 
Rushing forward, I lifted my wife in my arms and 
carried her to a sofa. She was still breathing, 
and I took a flask from my pocket and moistened 
her lips with a few drops of brandy. Presently 
her eyes opened and her lips moved. She was 
trying to speak, and I bent my head, but could 
catch no sound. Her breathing became more 
feeble, and almost before I could collect myself 
sufficiently to realize what had happened—that 
it was a terrible reality, and not a ghastly dream 
—she breathed her last.” 

At these words, possessed apparently by un- 
controllable emotion, Mr. Bullow put his arms on 
the table and sank his head upon them. 

I had been more moved than I liked to own 
by the man’s recital. His emotion, the dramatic 
way in which he had recited his tale, coupled 
with the horrible reality of the whole thing, 
filled me with pity, and f felt that, if ever the 
taking of life could be considered justifiable, here 
was a case in point. 

I arose and walked two or three times up and 
down the room to soothe my own scmewhat 
excited nerves and to give him time to recover 
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himself. Presently he raised his head and, 
looking steadily at me, said. ‘ Well, do you 
intend to help me?” 

“What is it you want me to do ?” I answered. 
“Have you formed any definite plans?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “I have. My first idea was 
simply to get away from Matamores—the farther 
away the better. I went downstairs. Being 
Sunday evening. all the servants were out in 
the Plaza. Nobody could have heard the shots 
except my mozo (groom), who was unsaddling 
the horses. I went out to the stable ; the faithful 
fellow had evidently heard the shots and seemed 
intuitively to understand what had happened. 

““* Shall I saddle up the chestnut, master ?’ 
he said. ‘He has not been out for days, and 
ought to be fresh.” 

“* Yes,’ I answered ; ‘ and saddle up the little 
bay for yourself; you are coming with me.’ 

“Very good, sefior; they will be ready 
directly,’ he replied. 

“Not until we were well out of the town did 
T collect myself sufficiently to form any definite 
plan. I then made up my mind to try and reach 
Mexico City if possible, and there give myself 
up to the authorities, after having first acquainted 
the United States Minister with all the facts 
of my case. 

“ You have been in this country long enough,” 
he continued, “to know what would have 
happened to me if I had given myself up in 
Matamores. The local judge and his satellites 
would have simply kept my case going as long 
as I had a cent to my name, and then, in the 
course of a year or two, when they had robbed 
me of all I possessed, they would have given 
m_ my liberty, a hopelessly wrecked and ruined 
man. My little all is invested here, and I am too 
old to skip the country and start life all over 
again in some other land. I am well connected in 
the capital, and I expect to be able to bring 
enough influence to bear to get myself let down 
fairly easy. The thing is to get there before 
the police lay hands on me. 

“ Now, what Iam trying to do is this. I want 
to make Tampi.o, avoiding the railway, and 
especially the Fe leral telegraph lines. In Tampico 
I have good friends who will help me, and I 
expect to be cble to get round by sea to Vera 
Cruz in some small coasting schooner, and from 
there make my way to Mexico. The police 
are sure to think I have gone north, making for 
the United States border. This helps me some- 
what. Have you got aemap of this State? I'd 
like to get my bearings a bit.” 

“Yes,” [said ; “ I'll go and fetch it.” 

Returning with the map, I laid it on the table, 
and we proceeded to siudy the best route to 
Tampico, avoiding where possible all towns of 


any importance, while Mr. Bullow made copious 
notes and measured distances with a pair of 
compasses I had lent him for the purpose. 
Having satisfied himself that it would take at 
least five days’ hard riding to reach the coast, 
he asked me for pen, nk, and paper, and wrote 
two long letters. Ha ing sealed and addressed 
them, he handed them to me, saying :— 

‘Will you post these for me when the mail 
coach goes out to-morrow? One is to the 
United Siates Minister, telling him all about it, 
and what I mean to do. He is a personal friend 
of mine, and will see me through this business, 
I feel sure. The other is to my lawyer in San Luis, 
instructing him to take charge of all my business 
affairs.” 

“Very good,” I replied, taking the letters. 
“ Anything else I can do for you?” 

“Yes, there is,” he answered. ‘I was in 
a half-dazed, stupid state when I left Matamores, 
and it d'd not occur to me until too late, when 
I did not dare venture back, that I had only. 
a small sum of money in my pocket. Most of 
this I have already spent in food and forage, 
ana unless you can help me I do not see how 
Iam going to get to the coast. In Tampico I have 
business connections, and can get all the funds 
I want, but the thing is to get there.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘I suppose you want me to 
advance you a small sum to enable you to get 
as far as Tampico?” 

“ That’s it exactly.” 

“ How much do you want?” 

“ Reckon it up for yourself,” he said, pro-. 
ducing his notes. ‘‘ Myself, servant, and two 
horses, five days at least, and contingencies.” 

“ Will a hundred dollars do you ? ” I asked. 

“Yes, and something over, I should think. 
But it is best to be on the safe side,” he replied. 
“ Now, how about repaying you? With whom 
do you bank in San Luis?” 

“* Banco Nacional,” I replied. 

“Very good. I'll write a line to Suarez, my 
banker, telling him to pay one hundred dollars 
into your account at the Banco Nacional, and 
advise you at once that he has done so.” 

He seized the pen and began to scribble 
another letter, while I went into the office, and 
counting out one hundred dollars in notes and 
silver, brought them in and laid them on the 
table. 

Finishing his letter, he handed it to me to 
read—just a few lines advising his banker to 
pay one hundred dollars into my account at the 
Banco Nacional. Then, sealing and addressing 
it, he asked me to post it on the morrow with 
the others. Pocketing the cash, he got up and, 
stretching out his hand, said, in a voice vibrating 
with feeling :— 


[ob me eax rmnr ea 
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** Returning with the map, I laid it oo the table, and we proceeded to study the best route to Tampico.” 
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“You're white all through, sir, and if I get 
safe out of this scrape I’m not going to forget it. 
I'm staying at the Fonda. and they'll have locked 
me out by now, I expect. It must be long past 
midnight. I shall be starting in the morning at 
daybreak.” 

He gave me a hearty grip and, thanking me 
again and again as I opened the street door, dis- 
appeared into the darkness. I listened to his 
receding footsteps echoing down the cobbled 
street in the direction of the Fonda. 

“ Rum go, this,” I muttered, as I made my 
way towards young Keith's room. I was received 
with a snort and a growl, as I woke him out of his 
beauty-sleep by lighting the lamp. 

“ Anything up ? ” he asked, ina sleepy voice. 

“ Nothing much,” I answered, * but I have 
had rather a rum experience with a Yankee 
chap who turned up suddenly soon after you 
left.” 

“What ! the chap that you shut yourself up 
with all the evening ?”’ he said, sleepily. “I 
wondered who he was. Looking for a job or 
trying to sell some new brand of dynamite, 
I suppose ?”” 

“Try again,” I replied. ‘“‘ However, you'll 
never guess, and I must get it off my mind, or 
I sha’n’t sleep a wink to-night. So here goes ; 
try and keep awake.” 

“Sounds like a yarn out of a Christmas 
number,” he said, when I had finished, falling 
back on the pillow and drawing the sheet up. 
“‘ Hope you'll get that hundred dollars back.” 

“ Oh, that doesn’t trouble me a bit. I'm dead 
sure of the cash ; the only thing I'm afraid of is 
that they will trace the fellow here, find out 
that he was closeted with me all the evening, and 
promptly run me in for aiding a criminal to 
elude the grasp of justice. I have no desire to 
see the inside of a Mexican jail, I can tell you, 
and I feel rather squeamish about it.” 

“Well, if you intend to go to bed at all to-night 
you had better go. Sleep on it ; you'll feel equal 
to facing all the police in Mexico in the morning, 
or I haven't known you for three years.” 

Ane Keith resolutely turned his head to the 
wall. 

Three days passed, and to my great relief 
I received no visit from the police. I looked 
anxiously every day for the arrival of the mail 
in order to scan the columns of the Mexican 
Herald, expecting to sce on the first page half 
a column of big. black-type headlines, ‘* Terrible 
Domestic Tragedy in a Mining Township. 
American Mining Man Shows Himself Handy 
With His Shooting Iron,” etc., etc. But, no; 
there was no mention of Matamores, or the 


terrible tragedy that had been enacted there. 
However, I thought, news travels slowly in this 
country, in spite of railways and telegraphs, 
or perhaps the police are hushing it up, the 
better to capture their man. 

On the fourth day, on the arrival of the mail, 
I found among my correspondence an envelope 
bearing the seal of the Banco Nacional. 

“ Here’s a line to say that one hundred dollars 
has been paid in all right,” I thought. I opened 
the letter and read as follows :— 

“ Dear Sir,—We were favoured this morning 
by a visit from Don Bernardo Suarez. He showed 
us a letter, bearing signature, ‘J. P. Bullow,’ 
instructing him to pay one hundred dollars into 
your account with us. Don Bernardo informs 
us that the signature is not that of Mr. J. P. 
Bullow, from whom he has received a letter of 
later date, written from Matamores, as in the 
ordinary course of his business, making no 
allusion to the letter in question or to the pay- 
ment of moneys into your account with us. He 
therefore tells us that he cannot pay the sum 
in question without further instructions from 
Mr. Bullow, for which he has accordingly 
written.—Hoping that you have not been ihe 
victim of a fraud, we are, etc., for the Banco 
Nacional.” 


“ That's extraordinary,” I muttered. “ Was 
the man an impostor? Impossible! Have I 
been done by an ingen‘ous swindler? Surely 


I’ not such a fool as all that ?” 

Alas! the next day's mailbag brought con- 
firmation of my worst fears, in the shape of 
a letter, bearing the Matamores postmark, from 
Mr. Bullow—the real Mr. Bullow this time — 
d'sclaiming all knowledge of the letter instructing 
h’s banker to pay me one hundred dollars, and 
asking for explanations. 

Needless to say, I never heard of the counterfeit 
Mr. Bullow again. I wonder sometimes, though, 
how many people he has swirdled with the 
same yarn. 

I broke the truth gently to young Keith a few 
days later, when I had recovered a little from 
the first shock to my pride. I expected a few 
well-chosen words of sympathy, and an intima- 
tion that Sherlock Holmes himself would have 
been deceived under similar circumstances. But, 
no; I did not make sufficient allowance for the 
cheeky self-confidence of present-day youngsters. 

“Tf you would only go out and mix with your 
fellows, instead of staying at home and moraliz- 
ing.” he said, ‘these things wouldn't happen. 
Elena’s eyes may play the dickens with my 
heart, but they don’t burn holes in my peckets, 
anyway |” 


DOWN THE AMAZON FROM SOURCE TO MOUTH. 


By J. CAMPBELL BESLEY. 
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Members of the expedition. The Author is marked with a cross. 


The story of a record journey, literally bristling with adventure and incident. Having succeeded 

in discovering the actual source of the mighty Amazon, high up on the watershed of the 

Andes in Peru, the Author's expedition set out to follow the river down to the Atlantic, traversing 

on their way much unknown country, inhabited by hostile Indians, dangerous wild beasts, and 

venomous snakes. Time and again they had to fight for their lives, both against savages and 

the forces of Nature, and the fact that they won through in the end, though their numbers were 
sadly depleted, speaks volumes for their pluck and endurance. 


I. 


fOR many years the call of the wild, In many places, and under many conditions, 
| the insatiable desire to traverse T had heard tales of the wonders of the interior 

unknown regions and scek that of South America. The stories contained much 
} which can only be found off the of interest to me, shadowed as they were by the 
~ beaten tracks of civilization, has thick pall of the impenetrable jungle. The 
held me in its grip. mysteries that the tropical vegetation held, the 
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people, with their barbaric customs and super- 
scitions, and the legends of the Inca and pre- 
Inca days, all assisted in firing my imagination. 

Then, one day in my club, I picked up Caspar 
Whitney's book, ‘‘ The Flowing Road,” dealing 
with the Amazon, and devoured it with more 
than ordinary avidity. I saw, as ifin a panorama, 
the scenes he cleverly depicted. With him, in 
imagination, I trcd the leafy jungle paths ; in 
his company, machete in hand, I hacked my way 
through the tangled undergrowth—and then we 
reached the Barrier. There we halted, and as 
T laid the book down on the table I tried in fancy 
to pierce the veil which had stayed his progress, 
I dreamed of what might be beyond, of the 


sights to be seen, the things to be done, on the . 


other side. In that moment I determined that 
my vision should be realized. The things I had 
watchcd through the mystic veil of fancy I would 
see in reality. I would climb or force my way 
through the Barrier at which I had stopped 
with the gifted author; I would traverse the 
waters of the Amazon from source to mouth. 

It was useless for my friends to attempt to 
dissuade me. Accounts of the hostility of the 
Indians in the interior and stories of fever and 
plague and horrible unknown diseases were as 
caviare to my jaded palate, and within a few 
weeks my preparations were completed. Out 
of my circle of acquaintances in the New World 
I drew half of my party, and when a couple of 
weeks later, almost under the shadow of “ Big 
Ben” in London town, I related to my English 
friends my intentions of crossing the great South 
American continent, it was not difficult to per- 
suade another five to join the expedition. 

And so we started, eleven in all, and a variety 
of professions were represented. Each member 
was an expert in his own particular branch, 
and most of the “ olugies ”—with the exception 
of criminology—were there. We were equipped 
as well as the emporiums of the world’s metro- 
polis knew how. Our outfit included weapons of 
all kinds to enable us to do battle with disease 
and dirt, as well as with any hostile Indians we 
might meet. Our medicine chest held all the 
Temcdies necessary in a tropical country, and 
our armoury contained the latest model Win- 
chester carbines and a full complement of the 
deadly automatic Colt’s *45. 

So as to stamp our wanderings with the seal 
of authenticity as well as to obtain permanent 
records of the wonders met with in these un- 
charted regions of the South I decided, on the 
advice of my friends, to equip the expedition 
with cameras of all kinds, including a moving- 
picture machine. 

To take charge of this department, I secured 
the services of Messrs. Franklin B. Coates and 


F. Eugene Farnsworth, well-known directors in 
the moving-picture world in New York, and 
Mr. J. K. Holbrook, one of the Pathé Company's 
operators, together with Mr. A. Galaide, an expert 
Graflex man, were engaged to accompany the 
expedition. 

Two weeks sufficed to complete all necessary 
arrangements, and another saw the whole party 
assembled in New York ready and eager for the 
experiences to be gained in the mysterious 
Southern continent. 

We disembarked at Callao, Peru. Lima, the 
capital, was our objective point, for there, with 
the Government of the day, under President 
Billingshurst, and the Geographical Society of 
Peru, I expected to make such arrangements as 
would facilitate our work of exploration. Nor 
was I disappointed. The President welcomed 
my scheme of interior investigation and extended 
his hcarty co-operation, as also did the officials 
of the Geographical Society, and facilities for 
transport to the rail-head were readily provided 
by the Peruvian Corporation, which controls 
the principal railway lines in the country. 

Here, then, after close and studious perusal 
of the best charts obtainable, I mapped out 
our route. 

Squires, the well-known American archeologist 
and traveller, who had held an official appoint- 
ment in Peru for some two years, had named 
La Raya, in the Andes, as the spot where the 
source of the Amazon was to be found, and 
assuming his theory to be fairly accurate, I knew 
that our investigations should be confined to 
that locality. 

A sea voyage of twenty-nine hours to Mollendo 
and a railway journey of twenty-four hours on 
the Ferro-Carril del Sur placed us at our base 
of operations. Dusty and weary of the mono- 
tonous scenery through which we had passed, 
we stood on the wayside station platform and 
watched the “ 2xpress”” disappear on its way 
to Cuzco. 

Around us and our impedimenta was gathered 
a crowd of dirty and curious poncho-clad Indians, 
who stared with amazement at the party of 
“ gringos’”’ which had come to invade their 
territory. Away to the right was a chain of snow- 
capped mountains where the small stream which 
trickled past, almost alongside the permanent 
way, had its origin, and as we gazed at it we 
little thought that we looked upon the commence- 
ment of one of the longest reaches of the mighty 
Amazon. Yet so it proved to be. From the 
official in charge of the little station we learned 
that the diminutive stream was the Vilcanota. 

The same official kindly acting as interpreter, 
I negotiated with one of the picturesque-looking 
natives for the hire of a number of llamas, the 
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A poncho-clad Indian, 


peculiar beasts of burden of these parts, wnich 
are not infrequently alluded to as Peruvian sheep. 
The Quechua Indian owner at first refused to 
listen to the idea of his animals 
crossing the mountains. He pro- 
tested, with many throaty sounds, 
that che trail was too dangerous, 
chat the packs were too heavy, and 
that the “ gringos’” in any case 
were mad, and would surely do 
him evil as well as his llamas. The 
sight of some English sovereigns, 
however, finally induced him to 
change his mind. and our instru- 
ments and belongings were tied 
with thongs on the hacks of the 
patient animals, which, to the 
amusement of our party, seemed 
to view us with as much suspicion 
as did their owner. 

By nightfall we had reached the 
foot of the hills, where we went 
into camp under the shadow of 
Mount Cunurani. whose gigantic 
peaks glisten with eternal snow. 
The effect of the high altitude was 
soon noticeable upon most of the 


party, the exertion of climbing even the un- 
dulating slope being considerable. The llama 
train, with its two grim-looking Quechua Indian 
attendants, moved quickly and with apparent 
ease, for having been born and passed the 
whole of their lives among the hills, both man 
and beast were fitted by nature to flourish 
where those belonging to lower levels cannot 
live with any degree of comfort. 

That night we hela a council and 

Planning determined upon our plan of cam- 

the paign. I suggested that to facilitate 
the investigation we should make 
a central depot, and divide into 
two parties, each going in opposite directions, 
returning at nightfall and comparing notes. By 
these means we could, taking the southernmost 
point as our base of operations, cover twice the 
amount of ground in half the space of time. 

It was with some eagerness that we unpacked 
our Arctic kit, which had been purchased in 
London. Heavy underclothing, woollen sweaters, 
rough khaki suits and pea jackets, and caps 
with protecting earflaps were sorted out and 
claimed by their respective owners. 

In the morning, fortified with a good breakfast, 
we started to climb the summit, for there I was 
convinced we would find the divorfa aquarum, 
or water-parting, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific worlds. Choosing a long shoulder which 
ran out, and to the Ieft of which was a huge 
glacier, as the easiest means of ascent. we 
started up, and two hours’ steady climbing placed 
us on the summit. : 

There the whole party halted to enjoy the 


Peculiar beasts of burden. 
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wonders of the scene which stretched before 
our eyes. Facing the north and away to the 
east on our right hand were the illimitable snow- 
fields of the Andes, To the south and north the 
rugged Cordillera, irregular in line and shape, 
with its snow valleys and high peaks capped 
with a mantle of gleaming snow and ice, made 
a picture of rugged grandeur wonderful in its 
vastness. 

Turning to the west, the railway line could be 
seen below, traversing an emerald green valley 
on which moving specks denoted the presence 
of grazing cattle, llamas, vicunas, and alpacas. 
With the aid of our prismatic glasses even the 
small railway- 
station of La 
Raya could be 
distinguished. 
We stood as if 
at a parting of 
the ways, civi- 
lization and 
the habitations 
of man on the 
one side; on 
the other the 
white ~ desola- 
tion of untrod- 
den snow, the 
eastern range 
of the gigantic 
Andes, which is 
therockyspinal 
column of the 
great American 
continent, 


The “ Roof of the World,” the watershed of the South American Continent, where the Amazon takes its 


The glacier which feeds the Vilcanota. 


It was some time before a suitable place for 
our depot could be found, but late in the after- 
noon we determined upon a small marshy slope 
which, situated on the eastern side of the 
Cordillera, seemed to offer the greatest advan- 
tages, and would provide grazing for the llamas. 
Here we set up our tents, collected what small 
brushwood was obtainable, and prepared for a 
stay of several days. 

The actual source of the longest reach of the 
Amazon has been a matter of great dissension 
for years. Many explorers have attributed the 
honour to the Marafion, which has its being 
in the Andean range of Northern Peru, but after 
a careful study 
of the topo- 
graphy of the 
country, aided 
by the excel- 
lent maps of 
the Geographi- 
cal Society in 
Lima, I was 
satisfied that 
Squires, in 
naming the 
Vilcanota as 
the original 
source of the 
great river, 
had been cor- 
rect. Our en- 
deavour, there- 
fore, was to 
locate the 
actual water- 
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shed and spot whence came the small siream 
which flows sluggishly past the La Raya station. 

On our upward climb we had notcd the ribbon- 
like stream which seemcd to come from the 
glacier on our left, but as we ascended several 
others of a like description were met with, and 
as each contributed its seepage to the one main 
rivulet, it was obvious that the head waters were 
on the fringe of the eastern slope, where I 
expected ‘o find some definite indication of the 
parting o: the streams. 

Dividing into two parties, and leaving a self 
appointed cook behind to look after the culinary 
matters, we each went on our separate ways, 
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cover the ground, which could only be done in 
small sections and svstematically. 

Next morning from the summit of the ridge 
I viewed the ground we had already covered; 
and determined to try a marshy plateau which 
was f ther away to the south-cast than we had 
as yet reached. This necessitated descending for 
some distance the eastern side, to make a detour 
of a glacier which lay directly between us and 
the marsh. 

Shortly after our return to camp, after an 
unsuccessful day, the other party, which had 
been investigating to the north-west, returncd 
and reported that they believed they had 


The actual source of the Amazon, discovered by the Besley expedition. 


armed with theodolites, sextants, and aneroids. 
We had agreed to descend the eastern slopes until 
evidences of flowing water were met with, and 
then, following the streams back to their source, 
attempt to fix their identity with the same 
watershed which provided the small stream 
flowing down the western slopes. Thus we could 
at once determine whether the Rio Pucara, which 
flows into Lake Titicaca away to the south-east, 
the Rio Pulpera, which empties itself into the 
Pacific, the Vilcanota, and the Rio Santa Rosa, 
a tributary of the Pulpera, had a common origin. 

For eight days we searched unsuccessfully. 
There could be no doubt we were somewher. 
near to the true source, but the rugged nature 
of the country, together with the dangers of the 
snow-drifts, made it extremely hard to thorough] - 


discovered the long-looked-for source. From the 
description they supplied I believed that they 
had indecd been the fortunate ones, and agreed 
that we all should pay a visit to the spot in the 
morning. 

Dinner that night was a merry feast ; the 
possibilities of our research work in those bleak, 
inhospitable regions drawing to an early close 
added in no small degree to the pleasure of 
the evening meal. 

Anxiously we watched the baro- 
The meter for any signs of a change, 


Source _ but the spindle showed no intention 
of the of moving as, with a last tap, we 
Amazon. turned in. The next morning, 


taking the necessary instruments, 
we set out for the find, which was located about 
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two miles away. Proudly the discoverers pointed 
to a tiny lake which lay just on the eastern 
section of the divide, and from which two small 
streams flowed away to the south into a marsh 
covered with tall reeds. It did not take long to 
discover, however, that although the watershed 
was undeniably on the summit at the ncrthern 
end, there was no 
seepage whatever 
down th» western 
slope, and it there- 
fore could not be 
the sourc? of the 
Vilcanota. It was 
a promising sign, 
however, and we 
circled out to 
cover the vicinity 
thoroughly. Pre- 
sently a shout 
from two of the 
party, which was 
hunting in couples, 
attracted my at- 
tention, and I 
hastened towards 
them. They stood 
together, gazing at 
a dark little pool 
which seemed to 
crown th? summit 
on asmall plateau, 
and above which 
was a large glacier. 
The water was as 
still as if in an 
artificial pond. Not 
a ripple disturbed 
the surface, and at 
neithe: end could 
we at first discover 
any flowing stream. 
A thorough search 
on the western 
extremity, how 
ever, revealed 
traces of distinct 
seepage, and 
following it closely 
through the bogs 
tundra for some 
two hundred yards, a faint trickle was 
observed which gradually grew in size until there 
no longer remained any doubt. This was un- 
questionably the birthplace of the longest reach 
of the world-famed Amazon. 

It had yet to be determined whether it was 
also the parent water of the Pulpera, Pacura, and 
the Santa Rosa, and we hurried back to investi- 


Another view of the birthplace of the great river. 


gate the eastern slope. There, as on the other 
side, the seepage finally merged into three dis- 
tinct thread lke streams, and all doubts were set 
at rest. The whole party had gathered around the 
miniature lake to discuss the phenomena, when 
I suddenly observed two of the ardent explorers 
working feverishly at their alpenstocks with 
twine which they 
had drawn from 
their pockets. Then 
ensued a friendly, 
patriotic contest. 
The one, an 
Englishman, _ had 
provided _ himself 
with a small flag, 
and was busily 
engaged lashing it 
to the pole. His 
companion, who 
hailed from the 
New World, and 
who had been im 
bued with the same 
idea, was likewise 
employed, and the 
Union Jack had 
not been planted 
at the one end of 
the lake before 
the Stars and 
Stripes was waving 
at the other. 
Honours were thus 
evenly divided, for 
if the one could 
claim that his was 
the first flag to fly 
at the source of 
the Amazon, the 
other had the 
knowledge that his 
marked the spot 
where commences 
the river which 
flows into the 
highest navigable 
body of water in 
the world — Lake 
Titicaca. 

Setting our in 
struments to work, we then obtained the correct 
position of the watershed, and our carefully- 
worked-out reckoning placed it at fourteen 
degrees fifteen minutes south, seventy degrees 
forty minutes west. 

Leaving the flags of the two great nations 
waving side by side, we returned to camp and 
made preparations for our departure the follow- 
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ing morning, but we omitted to take into con- 
sideration that important individual the clerk 
of the weather. During the night a storm of 
considerable violence arose, and for two days 
travelling was utterly impossible. The time was 
passed with conjecture and conversation regard- 
ing the wonders of the Andean watershed, and 
in trying to decide upon a name for the dark- 
coloured lake which was the birthplace of four 
such important rivers. Owing to the international 
dispute between the two patriots, kingly and 
presidential names were taboo. The wag of. the 
party suggested ‘‘ Multum in Parvo,” declaring 
that certainly there was ‘‘ much in little,” but 
finally, by the unanimous vote of my companions, 
it was decided to do me the honour of christening 
it Lake Besley. 

The weather clearing the next morning, our 
lama owner, who by now was thoroughly con- 
vinced of our insanity, adjusted the packs, and 
we made a straight descent to the main 
road on the western side which runs through 
La Raya. The next day we traversed the 
fertil2 valley which we had observed from 
the heights, and just as darkness began to set 
in arrived at the railroad line. 

Well satisfied 
with our work, 
and convinced 
that our observa 
tions had locaied 
the absolute 
birthplace of the 
great river, we 
pitched our tents 
in the vicinity of 
the spot whence 
we had set out 
on our moment 
ous voyage of 
discovery, and 
were soon visited 
by the railway 
official who had 
been instru- 
mental in secur- 
ing us the ser- 
vices of our 
Indians and their 
llamas. Fourteen 
days of hard 
travel and work 
in the Cordilleras 
had made a con- 
siderable change 
in our appear- 
ance. Most of us 
were “‘ bearded 
like the pard,” 


Vol, xxxv.—34. 


and all showed 
traces of physical 
exertion ; the city 
veneer had worn 
off both our garb 
and our persons. 
and our railroad 
friend assured us, 
with a doubtfui 
Spanish — compli- 
ment, that we 
now fitted in con- 
siderably — better 
with the surround- 
ing scenery. 
Having dis- 
charged our Jlama 
driver and his 
animals, the day 
following we once 
more boarded the 
train for Sicuani, 
a two hours’ 
journey. From 
here we were 
advised we should 
be able to secure 
pack mules and 
saddle-horses for our down-river trip. We 
arrived at the little pueblo shortly after noon, 
and found the inhabitants enjoying one of the 
numerous feast-days of the Peruvian calendar. 
A vigorous search for the alcalde finally dis- 
closed that important citizen, in the last stages 
of inebriation, being ‘‘ bull-baited ” in the plaza 
by his fellow-townsmen, who were taking advan- 
tage of the day and its privileges to make the 
mayor appear as ridiculous as possible. When 
approached by our messenger, however, he at 
once resumed the dignity of his office, together 
with his battered sombrero, and in a maudl'n 
voice assured us that the whole village and all the 
animals it contained were at our disposal. As 
the total number of quadrupeds produced by 
his urgent commands consisted of two ancient 
and decrepit burros, which he gravely announced 
were old and seasoned travellers, this did not 
assist us out of our difficulty. That night we 
spent in the verminous beds of the only hotel in 
the place. and next morning early I was out on 
an exhaustive mule-hunt. From the proprietor 
of our hostelry I secured a weedy animal, and 
on it at his direction paida visit to the hacienda 
of Don Enrique Rojas, some four leagues distant. 
The proprietor, a courtly old gentleman of 
Spanish lineage, proved most interesting and 
hospitable. Well-read and keenly interested in 
the lighter branches of the sciences, he was only 
too willing to accommodate our party and so 


Balsas, or reed boats, on Lake Titicaca, 


further the interests of the expedition. After 
a lengthy consultation with his ma‘or-domo he 
expressed his willingness to provide the requisite 
animals at a very moderate price, and late in 
the afternoon all of us were well mounted, while 
the sturdy pack-mules we had purchased put 
in an appearance that evening. 

The following morning before the villagers 
were astir we were on our way, and from the 
adobe hut-doors peeped many sleepy Indians 
awakened by the 
ringing of the iron- 
shod hoofs on the 
cobbled streets as we 
passed through the 
town, an imposing- 
looking cavalcade. 

Shaping our route 
by the now swiftly- 
running Vilcanota, we 
hit the main trail 
along the hillside and 
made good progress 
down through the 
rich and fertile valley 
that runs between 
the mountain from 
Tinta into Cuzco. On 
every side were evi- 
dences of the excel- 
lent pasturage and 
agricultural lands of 
these parts. In the 
fields could be seen 
dozens of oxen teams 
at work, preparing 
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the soil for the 
next season's 
crop, and here 
and there, at 
certain centres, 
threshing, by the 
old-fashioned 
method of driv- 
ing coupled oxen 
round and round 
in a circle over 
the barley or 
corn heaped on 
the ground, was 
in progress. Men, 
women, and chil- 
dren were all 
busily engaged 
at their respect- 
ive tasks. The 
green of a grow- 
ing crop in an 
adjacent field, 
the chocolate-coloured soil, the yellow, ripened 
corn, and the Indians with their gaily-coloured 
ponchos, skirts, and mushroom-shaped hats, all 
contributed to a kaleidoscopic scene such as 
can only be met with in the land of the children 
of the sun. 

The ordinary incidents of main- 


Where trail travelling were ours for the 
pena hats next three days, though through 
‘a’ 


its dissimilarity to any other 


Some of the liamas that carried the impedimenta of the party. 
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country Peru provides much that is of interest 
even on its highways. Owing to the nature 
of the winding trail, fresh scenes are con- 
tinuously breaking into view. The road is 
thickly peopled with travellers of all kinds, and 
one is kept busy answering the courteous greet- 
ings, received alike from the stern-faced Indians 
and those of the smiling planter or trader on a 
visit to the nearest pueblo. The chief occupa- 
tion of the peons in Peru seems to consist of travel- 
ling in twos and threes ; they stroll along the road, 
all their necessities wrapped in their poncho, 
which is slung around their neck. Whence they 
come or whither they are bound is in no way 
apparent ; nor is th reason of their coming and 
going. Like ships on the great waterways of the 
world, they pass and repass, each with an ulti- 
mate destination, but with no outward sign of 
the harbour in which they will bring up. Pack- 
trains of llamas, burros, and mules carrying the 
produce of the haciendas to the nearest market ; 
women, and even little children of tender years, 
are met with at every turn, wandering along 
the highways, and the never-ending procession 
in no way grows tiresome, each and everyone 
having some individual characteristic worthy 
of observation. 

At nightfall on the third day of our journey we 
pitched our camp on one of the plateaux of the 
ancient Inca fort of Sacsahuaman, which lies 
half a league to the north of Cuzco, the one-time 
capital of Peru. Amid the gigantic stones we 
raised our tents, and our horses and mules grazed 
on and around the spot where Pizarro’s men had 
met with their greatest resistance when storm- 
ming the stronghold of the Incas. 

In the morning, taking a couple of pack-mules, 
I rode down the hill into Cuzco to-replenish our 
commissariat, which by this time was at a low 
ebb ; and I knew that certain provisions would 
not again be purchasable until we reached 
Santa Anna or Santa Domingo on our way to 
Cerro de Pasco. 

When I got back to camp the sun was fairly 
low on the horizon, but being desirous of losing 
no time, we hurriedly packed up, and instructing 
the arriero in charge to make Huaito—a mission 
ranch some four leagues distant—where we would 
camp for the night, my companions and I mounted 
and rode ahead. For the first half of the jour- 
ney the trail was fairly well defined, but as we 
reached the open country the numerous llama 
and mule trails crossing and__ re-crossing 
tended towards confusion, and darkness setting 
in added to our difficulties. Now and again we 
would strike a patch of cobbled ‘Stones which 
told of an old Inca roadway, and these were our 
sole guides. Presently a glance at my watch, as 
I struck a match to light a cigarette, revealed the 


fact that we must already have covered the 
distance between Cuzco and the Mission, and I 
realized we had taken the wrong trail somewhere. 
There was nothing to be done, however, but ride 
on in the hope of striking an Indian village, and, 
some two leagues farther, we were fortunate 
enough to do this. From away to our right came 
the sounds of native revelry. Distinctly on the 
still night air could be heard the Indian tom- 
toms, and a weird chanting which accompanied 
them intimated that a feast of some kind was in 
progress. Making our way to the spot whence 
the sounds proceeded, we were surrounded 
by a jabbering, gesticulating horde of Indians, 
whose surprise and fear at the arrival after 
nightfall of such a large party of armed “ grin- 
gos” wasevident. At last one of their number, 
who spoke Spanish, came forward and, in reply 
to my inquiries, told me that we were distant 
from Huaito some three leagues in a westerly 
direction, and that the trail from the village to 
the Mission was an extremely bad one. On 
his advice and under his guidance, I sought the 
abode of the headman, who had already retired. 
The alcalde, contrary to custom, was a sober, 
sedate old man who bore his office with becoming 
dignity. He proffered us the hospitality of his 
already crowded hut, but we preferred the night 
Tide across the pampa to the overpowering odours 
which are invariably to be found in the domi- 
ciles of the semi-civilized Indians. Having 
assured him of our intention to proceed, he 
agreed to furnish a guide who, he said, would 
take us across country in safety. At his 
command, one of his family glided out into 
the night, and in a short time returned and 
announced that the guide was ready. Bidding 
the old headman farewell, we cinched our 
saddles and mounted. 
Of the individual who was to lead 
A Wild us we had scarce caught a glimpse, 
Night Ride. and could only discern a slight 
figure, poncho-clad, seated upon 
a pony in the dim shadows. Without a word 
he turned his horse and led the way through 
acom-patch. Riding in single file, we followed 
him—the champing of the horses’ bits or the 
jingle of a spur the only sounds to break the 
stillness of the night. Across a rippling stream 
we went, and then, either from surliness at being 
disturbed at the feast, or from a peculiar sense 
of humour, our Indian guide led us a merry 
dance. Over dry watercourses, through roaring 
mountain torrents, up hills and down glades 
he went, we perforce regulating our pace to his. 
A dim and silent figure, he rode ahead, urging his 
ill-fed but wiry beast along. One moment he 
would be seen silhouetted against the sky as 
we topped a ridge ; the next his animal would 
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“A silent Gzure silhouetted against the sky.” 


slither like a mountain goat down the hillside, 
and we of necessity followed. For over two 
hours this phantom horseman led the way, and 
then turning sharply to the left he suddenly 
halted, and on dismounting I found two huge 
wooden gates. This, I determined, must be the 
Mission ranch. A few blows on the heavy por- 
tals with the butt-end of my carbine roused the 
canine inmates, and in a few seconds pande- 
monium reigned. ‘The ? ission dogs gave 
tongue and were answered by our pack, so that 
it was some time before we could distinguish an 
Indan’s voice, evidently demanding to know 
who we were and what our business was. The 
dogs having subsided for a space, a dialogue 
ensued between our guide and the native ins:de, 
as a result of which the bolts were withdrawn 
and the gates opened. 

We entered, and found ourselves 
in a large courtyard at the farther 
end of which could be distinguished 
a row of buildings. To my repeated 
demands for the overseer, the phleg- 
matic Indian merely replied that he 
was asleep, and it was some time 
before I could get him to understand 
that food was necessary both for our 
animal and ourselves. He retired, 
and evidently held a consultation 
with his master, for presently a loud 
voice was heard cemanding the in- 
stan attendance of ‘ Pondo.” In 
teply to this call a sleepy Indian un- 
rolled h:mself from his blanket on the 
front corridor, and in a few minutes 
returned and showed us to the guest 
chamber, consisting of an adobe room 
some six feet by nine, in which were 
two rude wooden bunks. The floor 
was littered with sheepskins of a past 
decade, and the walls were adorned 


with a variety of periodicals, yellow with age. 
From the servant I learnt that our pack-mules 
had not put in an appearance, so after partaking 
of some weak tea and half-cooked mutton, the 
results of Pondo’s efforts, we collected our sa1dle- 
blankets and, commandeering the cleanest 
portion of the corridor, were soon fast asleep. 

The same raucous voice, again demanding the 
presence of the ever-necessary Pondo, was our 
morning call, and after a sluice in a stream that 
ran through the courtyard, and seeing that our 
animals had received attention, we proceeded 
to make the acquaintance of our host. 

He proved to be an ill-visaged person of the 
peon class, beetle-browed, squat and powerful, 
his dark, beady eyes set close together under 
bushy, overhanging eyebrows. His countenance 
bore a permanent snarl, which twisted into a 
subservient grin as he proffered a morning 
greeting, and I was struck with the close resem- 
blance in his appearance to Simon Legree of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In Indian-Spanish he 
apologized profusely for having, the previous 
night, left us to the tender mercies of the servants, 
whom he stigmatized as a lazy lot of dogs. The 
resemblance to the cruel Southern slave-driver 
grew more pronounced every moment, and it was 
complete a few minutes later when I saw him 
emerge from his room holding in his hand a 
twisted iron handle, to which was attached a 
lengthy whip-thong. With the aid of this he 
proceeded to order the day’s routine. Each word 
was accompanied by a blow, which the wily 
Indians, however, usually endeavoured to catch 
on their flowing ponchos. 


Each word was accompanied by a blow. 
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Having partaken of the customary morning 
rolls and coffee, we saddled up, and discharging 
our obligations to the guide of the previous night 
and the overseer, headed in the direction of 
the small town of Urubamba, where I trusted 
we would find our mule-train. As I passed 
through the gateway the last thing I heard was 
the crack of the lash as it wound round some 
hapless Indian’s legs. 

Skirting an unnamed lake, we picked up the 
main trail a couple of miles farther on, and 
passed through several Indian villages inhabited 
by the customary ill-clad men and women, 
grimy children, and half-starved mongrel dogs. 
From some arrieros I learnt that our mules 
had passed on ahead, they also having taken the 
wrong trail in the darkness of the previous night. 

By midday we had covered the distance 
which separates Urubamba from the Mission, 
and once again were in view of the river, which 
at this point takes the name of the town through 
which it flows. A substantial iron bridge spans 
the water here, and as one stands on the parapet 
and gazes into the seething torrent, rushing down 
with a velocity that is truly amazing, it is hard 
to conceive that it is the same stream that trickles 
past one’s feet, a bare six inches wide, only a few 
days’ journey back in the hills of La Raya. 

Off-saddling in the patio of a large store on 
the village plaza, we lunched on some dried beef 
and salt fish, and a reward of a sol, offered to the 
urchin who would bring news of the whereabouts 
of our arriero, soon produced the missing animals. 
Having rested the horses and mules, we again 
took the trail which ran along the river bank. 
At this point, with Urubamba in our rear, we 
felt fairly launched on our journey, and soon 
even the signs of semi-civilization were left 
behind. The road—if such a term may be 
applied to the mule-tracks of interior Peru— 
skirted the river for some miles, and already the 
difference in the altitude could be noticed. 
Winding and twisting with the river-bends, the 
trail, frequently crossed by mountain rivulets, 
and ever on the down grade, was peopled with 
travellers. The musical jingling of a mule-bell 
could be heard in the distance, and as a bend 
was turned, strung out in single file, would come 
a pack-train, the animals laden with c cacafia, 
coffee, and other produce of the low country. A 
marked difference could also be noticed in both 
manand beast. The Indians of the high plateaux 
with their llama wool suits, great breadth of 
chest—the effect of respiration in rar. fied air— 
and pancake hats, now gave way to the slim and 
hardy but light-clad natives of the montajia. 
From the appearance of the mules it was also 
evident that they came from a fertile part 
and were well cared for. Occasionally an over- 


seer or haciendo accompanied the tram and 
brought up the rear and, as we passed, both 
peon and master alike doffed their sombreros 
as they made the customary salutation. 

A corn-patch close by some Indian huts pro- 
vided our camping-place for the night, and here 
we experienced our first difficulty in obtaining 
fodder for our animals—a difficulty, unfor- 
tunately, that we were subsequently to become 
only too familiar with. Peru in this respect 
stands alone. In the bush of Australia or on the 
veldt of Africa, and even in the arid wastes of 
Arizona and New Mexico, one can always pur- 
chase a sufficiency for one’s beasts ; but not so 
in the Peruvian interior. Careless and improvi- 
dent themselves, the Indians who make their 
homes along the trails that intersect the country 
make no effort to supply the wants of the travel- 
lers who pass their way. Of pasturage there is 
invariably none whatever, and unless one can 
induce the Indians, either through a free display 
of silver, or if necessary by force, to part with a 
portion of their winter stock of corn, the poor 
beasts of burden must go hungry until a hacienda 
or Ind/an store is met with. 

We camp.d that night on the banks of the 
river, and as I lay and listened to the roar of the 
torrent dashing against the huge rocks which 
line the river-bed, I agreed with the appropriate 
choice of its name, which in Quichua signifies 
“the loud speaker.” And, truly, the Amazon 
on its longest reaches, from source to mouth, is 
deserving of the appellation. From the moment 
of gaining strength, as it falls down into the Cuzco 
Valley, until it empties itself into the broad 
Atlantic, it isa turbulent stream. Here and there, 
for a small stretch, it glides swiftly and silently 
through a‘deep ravine, or rolls sluggishly past 
in shallows ; but in the main it is loud-voiced 
and noisy, as if insistent upon proclaiming its 
greatness. 

Our morning’s greeting from the chief of the 
culinary staff, who awakened us with a cup of 
coffee, was to the effect that the horses and mules 
had :tampeded during the night and had 
broken out of the temporary corral across the 
river, where they had been left by the Indian 
who had them in charge. 

A tour of inspection soon dis- 
closed the cause of the poor beasts’ 
fright. In every direction the 
foliage within the corral area was 
spotted with blood, and one of the mule-tenders 
summed up the jsituation in one word as he 
pointed toa shruband exclaimed ‘‘ Murcielagos.”” 
And indeed it scarcely needed the trained 
eye of the Indian to determine the cause of 
the blood - spots. It was obvious that the 
dreaded vampire-bats had been at their 


Vampire 
Bats. 
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gruesome work and were responsible for the 
disappearance of the animals. This was our 
first experience with these winged pests of Peru, 
but later we became more closely acquainted 
with the blood - sucking parasites against 
which no provision can be made, and from 
which all animals suffer once the jungle lati- 
tudes are reached. Hideous in appearance, 
and covered with vermin, these flying mice are 
the terror of the traveller's existence. As soon 
as darkness falls, they come forth in hordes 
from the rocky crevices and other daytime 
haunts, and attack the beasts with a ferocity 
scarcely to 
be believed. 
Perching on 


the back or withers of the 
animal, they bite a tri- 
angular piece out of the 
flesh, and, puncturing a 
vein, fasten on like a 
leech and suck the life- 
blood of the victim, their 
curious parchment - like 
wings meanwhile fanning 
the wound with such 
rapidity that the continu- 
ous cold current of air 
neutralizes the pain and 
acts as a local anesthetic. 
When gorged to repletion, 
they let go, and as the air str-kes tht wounded 
part the animal dashes around in fright, and 
not infrequently injures itself further in its 
endeavour to escape from its enemy. 

By noon all but one of the animals had been 
located and recovered, and, leaving an Indian 
to search for the missing mule, we proceeded on 
our way. Tbe hot, moist atmosphere and the 
increased undergrowth which grew right down 
to the edge of the trail denoted plainly the 
jungle tract through which we now were passing, 
The timber increased in size and the number of 
gaily-plumaged birds added to the brightness 
of the scene. Along the river bank, built in 
the branches of trees which overhung the water, 
were hundreds of beaucifully woven hanging- 
nests, the home of the pretty yellow and black 
ppusti, or Vilcanota canary. With a body as 
large as an English blackbird, dark-coloured, and 
with yellow tail, beak, and legs, this native 
songster abounds in thousands, though, strange 
to say, none are ever found in captivity. 

Mambapampa, a wayside Indian tambo where 


travellers rest, situated at the end of the 
Urubamba canyon, was where we pitched our 
tents that evening, and from the Indian owner 
of the place we heard of the beauties of Macchu 
Pichu, the wonderful city of the Incas, recently 
unearthed by Professor Hiram Bingham, of Yale 
University. This decided two of our party, versed 
in the science of archeology, to spend some 
months in research work among the mountains 
of these parts, which are literally honeycombed 
with evidences of Inca and pre-Inca occupation. 
Leaving a pack-mule laden with a sufficiency of 
provisions to last them for two months, we bade 
ad’eu to our two friends the following morning 
at daybreak and proceed:d down-river. From 
here on the mountain trail b-oedened out, and 


“One ot the horrible little vampire bats, a da ger to man and beast. 


soon evidences of the low-country haciendas were 
to be seen. Across the river large flats of green 
cane and fields of cocoa and coffee plants made 
an agreeable break in the landscape. Crossing 
the swittly-flowing river at a point where the 
Vilcabamba empties itself into the larger stream, 
we shortly afterwards reached a homestead, and 
enjoyed our luncheon on the broad corridor 
which traverses the length of the principal 
building. Here I first observed the conditions 
under which the peon labourer of Peru works on 
the large plantations. The awful existence which 
he and his usually large family eke out could 
only content a mind which, through four hundred 
years of ill-treatment and actual slavery, has 
resulted in the present-day product, a surly yet 
quiescent semi-savage, whose folk-lore consists 
principally of tales of the cruelties practised on 
their race by the conquistadores and their suc- 
cessors. Little wonder, then, that the Quechua 
Indians are of dour appearance, and that mirth, 
except when they are under the influence of 
ucohol, is entirely foreign to their nature. But 
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while the old Spanish dons are in the main 
responsible for their temperament, the present- 
day masters are in no small measure to blame, for 
the provisions made for their housing and the 
infinitesimal sum paid them for their daily labour, 
which is fifty centavos—equalling twenty-five 
cents gold, or a shilling per day in English 
money—is barely sufficient to keep body and 
soul together, with the result that each genera- 
tion deteriorates and accustoms itself to a still 
lower plane of living. 
The manufacture of alcohol on 
The Curse every hacienda, and its accessibility 
of Peru. to the Indian, has worked sad 
havoc with this one-time indus- 
trious and thrifty race, credited with having 
produced the enormous wealth of the Incas. 
Peru, rich in minerals, fertile in soil, and blessed 
with a salubrious climate, has many advantages 
over its sister republics ; but it is also possessed 
of its curses, not the least of which is the ever- 
growing fondness of its lower classes for the 
locally-made spirit, aguardiente, which, manu- 
factured from the cane by every grower, large 
and small, and usually containing eighty per 
cent. pure alcohol, is sold without restriction 
throughout the whole of the interior at nearly 
every wayside Indian hut. This growing evil, 
which is sapping the remaining strength of a 
once sturdy race, has been noticed and com- 
mented upon by many noted travellers during 
the past decade, but as the tax on the manu- 
factured article produces a considerable inland 
revenue, and the care of the native is the last 
thought of any Latin-American Government, the 
use and abuse of the raw spirit increases annually. 
As an instance of how deep-seated is the evil, 
it is no uncommon thing to notice several 
hundreds of morose, sullen, and poverty-stricken 
Indians entering a market town, laden with their 
small bundles of produce, the raising and trans- 
port of which has involved considerable time and 
labour. Within a few hours of the disposal of 
their goods they are returning to their huts not 
a centavo richer for their efforts, but all in an 
advanced stage of intoxication. For the moment 
they are an entirely different people. The fiery 
liquor has dispelled their gloom, and they sing 
and dance, fight and frolic, as they move along 
the trail until they either reach their place of 
abode or sink down by the roadside in a drunken 
stupor. 
But to return to ourselves and our expedition. 
Man and beast having been well catered for 
at the hacienda, we moved on towards Santa Ana. 
The trail soon became a most difficult one. 
Crossing the river again, it wound around a 
mountain side, steep and exceedingly dangerous. 
With the exception of a few places, it was 
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impossible for one pack-train to pass another 
with safety, and Indians with their durros, or 
mules, were frequently forced to retrace their 


_ Steps until a sufficiently wide space was reached, 


when they would face their animals to the cliff- 
s.de while we rode past. Through the contour 
and formation of the country, all interior 
Peruvian trails are thus rendered difficult to 
traverse, and as a pack-mule always refuses to 
adopt the line of least resistance, and endeavours 
to push its way past all the harder when it feels 
itself restrained, accidents frequently occur ; and 
even when they do not, it is not conducive 
to the improvement of one’s temper to receive 
a dig in the ribs from the protruding ends of 
galvanized iron sheets, or be bumpsd almost 
out of the saddle by a bale of wool or cotton. 

In the distance to our right many haciendas 
could be discerned, the side on which the trail 
ran being mountainous, while across the river 
were large and fertile valleys. It is a noticeable 
and significant fact that without exception, 
wherever a belt of country is worth cultivation, 
the original Indian owner has been pushed back 
off it by the planter, who offers him the choice 
of residence on the barren and rocky mountain 
side, or the worse alternative of enrolling himself 
among the peon labourers on the estate. 

By the aid of the transfer of a much-coveted 
machete and some canned provisions, we were 
enabled to induce an intelligent Indian near 
whose place we camped for the night to provide 
us with fodder for the animals, and making an 
early start next morning we reached the village 
of Santa Ana late that night, having passed 
through several plantations during the day’s ride. 


“He rolled about on his mount like a rudderless ship.” 
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So-called “hotels” in Peru, withtheexception of 
a few in the large cities, are places to be avoided 
as much as possible, so we halted our train 
on a vacant allotment, and soon had our little 
canvas village erected and the fires going, while 
crowds of curious natives gathered and watched 
our proceedings with interest. The prefect, or 
governor of the province, having been advised 
of the appearance of a strange party of “ grin- 
gos” thus curiously behaving, mounted his 
horse and came to inspect us. A sailor describing 
his condition would have said he was “ loaded 
away above the Plimsoll mark” with a cargo 
of aguardiente, and he rolled about on his mount 
like a rudderless ship in an extremely heavy 
cioss-sea. From his condition he probably saw 
double the actual number of our party, for he 
greeted each individual twice, and assured us in 
flowing language that he appreciated the honour 
we did his province by our presence. Shortly 
after his departure another prominent resident, 
Sefior Jose Cardenas, the village schoolmaster, 
an extremely courteous old gentleman, also paid 
us a visit, and insisted on some of our party 
accepting the hospitality of himself and his 
sefiora. Following his example, several other 
inhabitants also presented their respects and sent 
us fruit and other seasonable vegetables by their 
servants. Such indeed was the hospitality of 
these kindly inhabitants that it grew almost 
embarrassing, and we determined to move farther 
on down the river in the morning, 

Our plans were, however, frustrated by the 
arrival of an American-Columbian planter, Don 
Carlos Duque, whose hacienda surrounded the 
village. Educated in the United States, he 
proved to be an entertaining young man, and 
was So pressing in his invitation that we decided 
to spend a day or two at his hactenda, and accord- 
ingly moved our camp, to the great disgust of 
the large crowd of youngsters, who viewed us 
much in the same manner as American or 
English children would a travelling circus. 

The hactenda of Don Carlos, from which the 
township takes its name, is principally devoted 
to cane and coca-growing ; and here we had an 
opportunity of closely studying the peon labourer 
at work. With his North American training, 
the owner is applying more progressive business 
methods to the management of his estate and 
marked improvements on the efforts of his 
forefathers. 

With the animals considerably freshened by 
their two days’ rest and pienty ot excellent fodaer, 
we again took the trail, after replemshing our 
stores and bidding good-bye to the hospitable 
people of this, the most interior town of Peru. 

Once out of the hilly country which surrounds 
Santa Ana. the jungle vegetation grew more 


dense, and additional evidences of the steadily- 
falling elevation could be seen on every hand. 
The river broadened out considerably, and 
though running as swiftly was more silent and 
had less rocky obstructions. Media Lunar, a 
hacienda in a state of ruin, was reached by 
nightfall, and we went into camp close to a 
mountain stream. 
Here we made the acquaintance of 
Another another winged fest peculiar to 
Winged Peru. This is a minute fly known 
Pest. as the pium, and is only found 
along the river banks. Relieving 
the mosquito at sunrise, this industrious little 
insect works overtime in a desire to cause un- 
necessary pain, and as a result of its attentions 
several of our party suffered extremely, being 
bitten severely about the face, hands, and legs. 
In appearance, these flies are minute two- 
winged insects with dark-coloured bod'es and 
pale legs and wings, the latter closed length- 
wise over the back. They alight imperceptibly, 
and squatting close, at once fall to work, 
stretching their long front legs—which are in 
constant motion and seem to act as feelers— and 
applying their short broad snouts to the skin. 
They soon become distended with blood, and 
then, their thirst satisfied, they slowly move 
off, sometimes so stupefied with their potations 
that they can scarcely fly. No pain is felt while 
they are at work, but they leave a small, circular, 
raised spot on the skin and a disagreeable irrita- 
tion. The latter may be avoided in a great 
measure by | ressing out the blood, which re- 
mains in one spot, but this is a troublesome task 
when one receives several hundred punctures ir 
the course of a day. Within a few days the re 4 
spots dry up and the skin in time becomes 
blackened with the endless number of discolovred 
punctures that are crowded together. The 
Irritation they produce is more acutely felt by 
some persons than others. The hands and legs 
swell up to an enormous size, and the punctures 
turn to open sores which take a considerable 
time to heal. These flies, too, undoubtedly 
cause a recurrence of malaria in anyone in whose 
system the germ is dormant, and one of our 
party who was severly bitten was incapacitated 
for several days with bad attacks of fever, from 
which he had not suffered for years. 

As the river makes a long détour at this point 
and finally returns to its original course, we de- 
cided to cross it and, cutting off the lengthy 
bend, meet it some leagues lower down. Procur- 
ing a couple of small rafts from so re Indians who 
used them for fishing, we transferred our baggage 
to the opposite shore, and then, gr2atly to the 
alarm of our arriero, drove the mules and horses 
into the swiftly-flowing river. The current was 
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particularly strong, but the landing on the oppo- 
site shore was excellent for some considerable 
distance down, and I had no fear of the animals 
not, making it. The mule-tender, however, 
thought otherwise, and it needed strong measures 
to make him let the small animal that he bestrode 
and to which he was greatly attached enter the 
water. Out of the whole number but one mule 
got into difficulties, and it finally succeeded in 
reaching the bank in safety. 
For the first time since we had 
In the started we camped that night in 
Primeval what could well be described as a 
Forest. primeval forest. The timber was 
large and the foliage luxuriant, 
while the air was hot and moist, with a peculiar 
mouldy sm:ll, arising from the rotting vegeta- 
tion. The tree-trunks could only be seen here and 
there, nearly the whole frontage being covered 
with a diversified draping of creeping plants, most 
of which were a vivid shade of green. Wild 
flowers grew in abundance, and it seemed strange 
that such gnarled and twisced growths could 
nourish exquisitely-formed and sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

The whole of the next day we continued on 
our forest ride, and at every step strange and 
wonderful vegetation and trees came into view. 
Occasionally, away ahead, standing out with its 
brill ant shade of red, could be seen a flame-tree, 
which in these localities is known as the pisonay. 
The bloom of this tree seemed to be much 
favoured by the harsh-voiced parrots and scream- 
ing parakeets, and the pigeon-shot of the party 
seized the opportunity of providing good material 
for a pie, these birds being excep- 
tionally fine eating. That night 
we again struck the river, and its 
now thoroughly familiar voice 
crooned us to sleep. 

The mosquito during the night- 
time and the diabolical little prwm 
flies during the day were the only 
annoyances, but the combination 
of the two formed the most 
nerve-racking, irritating temper- 
destroyer that I have 
ever met with. Asa 
result of the multi- 
tude of bites several 
of the party also 
began to develop 
signs of fever, and 
our medicine chest 
was opened for the 
first time. Even the 
Indians showed signs 
of the attentions of 
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these little pests, and the legs of one of our 
camp boys swelled to such a size that he 
resembled a horse suffering from an acute form 
of elephantiasis. 

With the river we again picked up the mule- 
trail, and during the next day passed through 
several small Indian villages and met large num- 
bers of pack-trains with hacienda produce en 
route to Cuzco. Of necessity, all transportation 
to and from these plantations is effected on 
mules or burros, and the cost of getting the pro- 
duce to railhead is usually three or four times 
greater than the actual cost of production. 

Santa Domingo, a pueblo consisting of the 
ubiquitous church, a small bodega, or'store; and 
the inevitable plaza, was reached the next day. 
We corralled our animals and went into camp on 
its outskirts for a day’s rest and a general clean- 
up. As usual, we were subjected to the close 
scrutiny of the inhabitants, who from the ages. 
of six to sixty never grew tired of watching us’ 
and commenting on our actions. The process of 
shaving seemed to afford them no small amuse- 
ment, and when I proceeded to indulge in the 
luxury, the younger visitors shrieked with delight 
at my well-lathered face. 

Our map showed that, from here on, the river 
took a great westerly turn, and the next day when 
we started the long Andean chain of mountains 
was about in our rear, our faces being turned 
towards the Pacific. A marked difference was 
again noticeable in the appearance of the natives 
of this region. They were more independent in 
their bearing and mien; the abject look of 
poverty and slavery was not evident in their 

faces; their carriage was more up- 


right, and their mode of speech less 
like that ofa mendicant. From here 
on, the Indian of the montana begins 
to reign, and with their flowing locks 
of hair and half-nude dress, they ar? 


the line of demarcation between the 
Quechua and the true 
savage of the interior. 

Another day’s 
journey brought us to 
where the Apurimac 
River joins the Uru- 
bamba or Vilcanota, 
and the next day-we 
arrived at Porta de 
Bermudas, which is 
the farthermost 
navigable stretch of 
wai ron the eastem 
side of the Andes 
from che mouth of 
the Amazon. 


The Buried Treasure. 


Told by R. D. MORRISON, and set down by R. G. WOOD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


The extraordinary experience that befell a travelling salesman in North Carolina. 


For obvious 


reasons the identity of ‘Z——" has been suppressed, but the correct names and addresses of 
all the parties concerned have been supplied to us. ‘The narrative is absolutely true in every 
detail,’ writes Mr. Wood. 


T happened in the year 1898. I had 
| been travelling for some time for a 
large firm in Chicago, and trade was 
very bad. Any day I expected to 
receive a letter from my employers 
ordering me to come in, as I was not getting 
enough business. I was becoming absolutely sick 
of the suspense, and only wondered how long 
the farce could possibly keep up. As a matter of 
fact, however, I discovered later that my firm 
had put me on their worst territory, and really 
did not expect as much of me as I expected of 
myself. 

One night I arrived at a little town called 
Gastonia, North Carolina. Th2 rain, which hed 
been threatening all day, now began to fall in 
torrents. [inquired at the station where I could 
find an hotel at which to spend the night. The 
agent, a long, lanky, sleepy-looking individual, 
informed me that I would find the hotel “ Jist 
over thar, stranger.’’ Slipping and sliding across 
the muddy street, I managed to make my way 
to a little hotel which bore some high-sounding 
name. 

After supper and a good wash I began to feel 
somewhat better. Seating myself in the small 
lobby, I lit my usual after-supper cigar and 
proceeded to make myself comfortable. Several 
natives of the place were playing cards, and a few 
more were standing round, looking on, while 
the sleepy clerk was dozing behind the counter. 
As all this was quite uninteresting to me, I lay 
back in my chair and began to dream of home 
and the letter of recall which I daily expected 
to receive. 

I was abruptly aroused from my teverie by 
someone tapping me on the shoulder. Looking 
up, I beheld a tall, broad-shouldcred man, who 
appeared to be labouring under some great 
excitement. His face bore the stamp of culture 
and refinement, and I noticed that he had a very 
strong, determined-looking chin. His clothes, 


I could tell at a glance, were of fine quality, 
although at present they appeared very dilapi- 
dated. having been subjected to the heavy rain 
outside. He wore a slouch hat, dripping with 
rain-water, and his shoes were torn and caked 
with mud. His eyes had a peculiar glint in 
them ; they seemed to burn right into my brain, 
and made me feel as though they were searching 
my very soul. 

“ Well,” I said, “ what can I do tor you ?” 

The stranger replied, in a low, deep voice, that 
he wished to speak to me privately upon a very 
important matter. Filled with curiosity, I 
intimated my readiness to listen to him, and my 
new friend led me to an obscure corner of the 
lobby, where we took seats facing one another. 

“You are a stranger in these parts ?” was his 
first query. 

I replied in the affirmative. Th2reupon the 
new-comer introduced himself as Mr. James 
Z , a civil and mining engineer. 

“Twill start at the beginning,” he said, “and 
if you choose to believe my story you will, 
before many days have passed, be a man of 
immense wealth. If you don’t believe it—well, 
that is your look-out ; it is for you to decide. 
First, however, I must swear you to absolute 
secrecy. 

I willingly swore that I would not reveal the 
secret that he was about to tell me, and there- 
upon he related the following story. 


Many years ago, when the American Civil War 
filled this country with fear and suspense, there 
was a very rich planter in the neighbourhood, 
Nichols by name, wto owned many ships carry- 
ing cotton and other products to Europe. This 
planter, worried by the war, sold out his planta- 
tion, his ships, and his hundreds of acres of 
waving cotton, and turned the bulk of the money 
into beautiful and priceless gems. His object in 
doing this was to have his wealth in an easily- 
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“The stranger replied in a low, deep voice, that he wished to speak to me privately upon a very important matter."’ 
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portable form for transport to Europe, where he 
and his valuables would be safe. 

On the very day he intended to make his 
departure Mr. Nichols was attacked without 
warning by a band of robbers, who had in some 
way learnt of his intentions. The thieves did 
not trouble to use strategy; they suddenly 
appeared and opened fire upon Nichols and his 
servants. The planter’s wife was instantly shot 
down, and Nichols, being wounded in the side, 
gave the big box which contained the money and 
jewels to a trusted body-servant and bade him 
escape to the woods and hide it. The servant 
managed to do this, under cover of the old man’s 
fire,and, making for the woods, hid the strong 
box in a cave. As the firing had by this time 
ceased, he made his way back to the house, 
thinking that the thieves had taken fright and 
fled. On his arrival, however, he found the 
miscreants in possession. Mr. Nichols had been 
killed and the rest of the servants either shot 
or captured. Upon finding out his mistake, the 
body-servant attempted to make his escape, 
but this time he was seen by the outlaws and 
mortally wounded. 

Just at this time my father, in command of 
his regiment, arrived upon the scene and put 
the cut-throats to flight. Before he died the 
faithful body - servant attempted to tell my 
father where he had hidden the treasure-box, but 
go: no farther than saying that he had placed 
it in a secret cave close by. Then he fell back, 
gasping for breath, and a few moments later 
passed away in my father’s arms. 

Although my father and his men hunted for 
the cave for two hours, it was so well hidden 
that they were compelled to give up the attempt. 

After weeks and weeks of careful searching, 
I have at last found that cave, and also the 
treasure, although in some way the box has 
opened and the precious stones have fallen out. 
The cave (Z. lowered his voice until it was 
barely audible, leaning closer to me until his hot 
breath burnt my cheek) is situated on property 
which belongs to another man, and he will not 
sell it. The only thing to do, therefore, is to 
steal the treasure away during a night like this, 
when there will be no one about to interfere. 
I need someone to assist me in the enterprise, 
and I don't want to take a native of this place, 
who might talk and get us both into trouble. 
Will you assist me, on a half-shares basis ? 


This remarkable story, needless to say, com- 
pletely took my breath away. What would you 
have done, gentle reader, if you had been in 
my place? Here I was supporting a family on 
eighty dollars a month, and expecting to get 
“ fired ” at any moment. The man’s talk sounded 


perfectly straightforward, and I did not doubt 
his bona fides fo1 a moment. There seemed to be 
no confidence trick business about it, and I was 
sorely tempted. I thought of the priceless gems 
that lay in that cave ready to make me an 
enormously rich man. There flashed through my 
mind visions of my wife, bedecked in all the 
finery that money could buy, riding about in 
a smart automobile while I sat at the club 
enjoying mysclf. 

Honestly, this man seemed to me like a good 
angel sent for my special benefit. Never once did 
Istop to think it was curious that a total stranger 
was willing to divide his treasure with me, when 
he could almost as easily keep it all for himself. 
The more I thought about it the more eager 
I became ; I wanted to get to the cave as quickly 
as possible, unearth the treasure, telegraph to 
my employers that they could go to the deuce, 
ride home on a special train, and ever after live 
a life of ease and comfort. 

My companion aroused me from this pleasant 
train of thought by asking me if I was ready to 
believe him and join in his enterprise. By way 
of reply, I simply grasped his hand and solemnly 
shook it. He smiled a peculiar little smile, and 
together we prepared to set out. 

The night was pitch-black, the rain was still 
falling in torrents, and the wind was howling 
amongst the tree-tops ; it was all I could do to 
keep my feet against its terrific force. We could 
not have chosen a better time ; no one would be 
likely to be abroad who could possibly avoid it. 
A few minutes after leaving the hotel I was 
soaking wet, and was ploughing along through 
mud that was over my shoe-tops. However, my 
companion seemed to pay no attention to the 
weather, but, with head bent down, walked 
steadily on in front of me. 

As ve proceeded I dimly wondered how Z—— 
could possibly find his way through this Stygian 
blackness. Although he was only a few feet in 
front of me, I could hardly discern his figure. 
Constantly I had to brush my hands over my 
eyes to keep out the rain-water, but my com- 
panion stalked rapidly on, never once looking 
back, and as far as h> was concerned I might 
have been a thousand miles away. 

After walking. slipping, and sliding for about 
an hour, I noticed we had begun to ascend a small 
hill. Then my troubles began in earnest. My 
shoes were so full of mud and water that I could 
hardly drag my fect along, my clothes were torn 
from collisions with bushes and vines, and many 
times I fell sprawling in the slimy mud. After 
each of these mishaps I had to call a halt in 
order to wipe the evil-smelling mud out of my 
eyes, nose, and cars. At every stoppage Z. 
grumbled to himself about my slowness. 
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T made no answer, for T felt too grateful to him 
to wish to arouse his anger. ‘The farther we went 
the worse the track got ; sometimes we had to 
get down on our hands and knees in order to 
crawl through the thick underbrush. This was 
torture in itself. With my hands sinking nearly 
a foot in the mud, the rain beating on my back, 
and every once in a while an invisible creeper 
or branch striking me in the face, I was almost 
willing to turn back, in spite of the treasure that 
awaited me. 

Often, when there came a lull in the wind and 
rain, I heard Z—— muttering to himself, and 
attempted to start a conversation with him. 
This was of no use, however, for he always cut 
me short with a very curt answer, so I finally 
decided to let him converse with himself as much 
as he pleased. 

I had absolutely no idea where we were, 
although it seemed we had traversed a distance 
of about four miles. My knees were beginning 
to tremble under me, and every once in a while 
I was overcome with violent shivering—the 
result, I suppose, of the severe exposure I had 
been subjecied to. Finally I sank to the ground. 
My strengch had en irely given out, and I bitterly 
regretted this mad search for the precious stones. 
My hat was gone, I had hardly a stitch of 
clothing left on my torn and bleeding body, my 
shoes were like pulp, and with the cold rain 
pounding upon my upturned face, I was 1eady 
to give up the battle then and there. 

Presently I heard Z. returning. He growled 
out that we were only a few yards away from 
the cave, and with that he picked me up, and, 
half-diagging, half-carrying me, drew me inside 
a small opening which was entirely covered by 
thick bushes. 

I found myself in a large cavern. A lantern 
was swinging from a peg stuck between two large 
rocks in the wall, a p'ck and shovel lay on the 
ground, pieces of half-consumed food were 
scattered about, and several articles of clothing, 
evidently belonging to my friend, were piled up 
in a corner. 

At the sight of the cave all my strength seemed 
to return. Again the happy vision of riches 
flashed before my eyes. Turning to Z. , who 
was standing watching me with a look of triumph 
written upon his muddy face, I requested co be 
shown the diamonds, pearls, and other precious 
stones. At this his face lit up, and with a smile he 
teckoned me to the corner where th2 rags were 
piled. 

My heart was throbbing with joy, and I am 
afraid that my excitement was all too plainly 
written upon my face. Going over to the heap 
of rags, I stood expectantly waiting for the great 
disclosure. With a granddoquent gesture Z. 


slowly and carefully lifted the garments one at 
atime. Finally he raised the last, and with a wave 
of his hand pointed to a heap of pebbles and 
rocks, lying upon a sack. 

You may imagine the amazed exclamation 
that escaped from my lips upon finding out how 
I had been duped. However, Z——, paying no 
further attention to me, fell on his knees and 
began to run the rocks through his hands, at 
the same time kissing and fondling them as a 
mother wouic < new-born babe. Then I saw red. 
To think that I had endured all this misery for 
nothing was enough to drive me mad. 

“You idiot !"’ I blurted out, beside myself 
with rage. “ What do you mean by fooling me 
in this way ? You know as well as I do that these 
things are nothing but rocks.” 

At this Z—— suddenly jumped to his feet, his 
eyes gleaming, his massive features working. 

“What ! do you also call them rocks ?” he 
shouted. “ Ah ! you are in league with them all. 
I see now that you are no more to be trusted 
than the rest. You try to make me believe that 
these precious stones are rocks, but you know 
as well as I that they are d'amonds, rubies. 
pearls. You want me to go away so yo can 
take them all for yourself. But I'll fool 
you!” 

Then, with a piercing scream, his mouth 
foaming, his lips drawn back until his glisten'ng 
teeth lay bare, the giant leapt at me. I was I’ke 
an infant in his powerful grasp. At that moment 
I realized that I was in the power of a dangerous 
maniac. I saw that I had made a mistake in 
calling the rocks by their proper name ; I should 
have humoured him as best I could and made 
a pretence of carrying the stones away. 

All that was now too late, however. The 
madman shook me and threw me_ violently 
backwards. My head hit a rock, and I knew no 
more. 

When I awoke daylight was fa‘ntly streaming 
in through the half-parted bushes wh'ch guarded 
the entrance to the cavern. I was tightly bound 
hand and foot, and the cords, cutting into my 
tender flesh, were very painful. 

My head ached terribly where it had struck 
the rock in my fall, and it seemed as though 
every bone in my body was broken. In fact, 
I felt more dead than alive, and I believe that 
at that moment death would have been a welcome 
visitor. For a few moments I could not remember 
the cause of my terrible pl ght. but, as recollection 
gradually came back to me, I lay scill, wondering 
where my captor was. Presently, however, 
T heard a scraping noise at the far end of the 
cave, and turning my head I saw the lunatic 
digging whit appeared to be a trench. Looking 
up and seeing my eyes upon him, Z——, more 
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wild-eyed than ever, calmly told me that this 
was my future grave! 

Then the terrible truth dawned upon me. 
This crazy brute, under the hallucination that 
I was trying to steal his ‘‘ precious stones,” was 
going to bury me alive! Imagine how I begged 
and pleaded, swore and threatened, promised 
and lied, but all to no avail. Once a thought 
had entered the madman’s brain it could not be 


dislodged. Oh, how I cursed myself for being 
such a fool as to come out! Now that I knew the 
worst I could not imagine how I had failed to 
observe the abundant signs of mental derange- 
ment. Contemptuously I thought of my foolish 
dreams of riches. Never was a man more bitter 
towards himself than I at that moment. 

At last the grave was dug to the lunatic’s 
satisfaction, and coming over to me, he lifted 
me in his arms as though I was a child, and, 
despite my frantic shouting and squirming, 
pitched me into the hole. I begged him to kill 


me outright sooner than let me smother while he 
leisurely piled dirt upon me, but he only laughed 
that peculiar laugh of his, and threw in his first 
shovelful. 

I would not live over that terrible half-hour 
again between the moment I first regained con- 
sciousness and the time Z—— pitched the first 
shovelful of dirt upon me for all the money in 
the world. 


“Turning my head | saw the lunatic 


As the lunatic was about to cast the second 
shovelful of earth upon my helpless body I heard 
voices just outside the opening. Then some- 
thing seemed to snap in my brain, and I knew 
no more. 

When I awoke someone was supporting my 
head and trying to force whisky down my throat. 
I could see the maniac Z—— cringing in a corner 
between two guards, babbling like an infant. 
T had to be carried down the hillside to the hotel, 
where for three weeks I lay between life and 
death, too ill to be moved. At last, however, 


THE BURIED 


digging what appeared to be a trench.” 


my naturally strong constitution overcame the 
effects of the d-eadful exposure I had been 
subjected to, and I slowly began to mend. 

T learned afterwards that Z——., who was really 
a prosperous civil engineer, had gone suddenly 
insane, and had been placed under restraint 
ata private institution located about twenty 
miles from Gastonia, Some two weeks prior to 
my arrival he escaped from this place. The 
authorities, receiving word that a man answer- 
ing to his descripuon had been seen around ube 
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little town, immediately hurried to Gastonia to 
look for him. Several persons who had seen the 
man come into the hotel lobby and converse 
with me described him to the pursuers, and as 
the details tallied with the missing man, search 
was immediately instituted. If it had not been 
for my agonized yells the searchers would most 
likely have passed the cav2, and I shculd never 
have told this story. Z——, I am happy to 
say, has since entirely recovered, and we have 
become great friends, 


The Hermits of 


the Alps. 


By THOS. 8. 

DONOVAN, 
of Interlaken, 
Switzerland. 


Ca.tle on the high pastures, The Wetterhorn is seen in the background, 


An interesting glimpse of a Switzerland that is practically unknown to the tourist. 


Mr. Donovan 


describes the lonely life of the herdsmen who, every summer, take their flocks and herds to the 
high mountain pastures, remote from human habitation, and there lead a solitary existence 


that has altered but little with the passing of the centuries. 


The article is illustrated with a remark- 


able set of photographs taken by Mr. H. Hartmann, of Interlaken. 


- 7 ian a Swiss peasant speaks of the 
‘ Alps,” he means something entirely 
| itcrene from the gigantic structures 
I of rock, ice, and snow which, in 

=~ times of peace, the Briton sets out 
so SER to scale. The “ Alps” for him 
—and this is the true original meaning of the 
word—are the lofty pastures situated from four 
to eight thousand feet above sea-level, generally 
extending from just below the highest forest- 
level to the point where grass gives way 
to granite. These mountain pastures are the 
summer feeding-grounds of the Swiss cattle, and 
are the sole source of wealth of many Alpine 
communities. Here is to be found what is 
perhaps the last vestige of patriarchal life 
remaining in Western Europe. 

The nature of the life led by the herdsmen 
and herds of the high Alps may be best illustrated 
by the following incident. A year or two ago 
the writer encountered on a wild, remote moun- 
tain-side an aged herdsman sitting amidst the 


rocks eating his frugal m dday repast of bread 
and cheese. We camped alongside, and after 
a befitting interval—for the men of the mountains 
are sparing of speech—learned that he had for 
two days been searching for forty goats which 
had strayed away from. the main herd he was 
tending. He had not been able to set off in pursuit 
at once, his boy assistant being away in the 
valley. He was now on his way to a neighbouring 
peak, some nine thousand feet high, from which 
he could command a view of several wild gullies 
and upland valleys into which his charges might 
have wandered. This was related with as little 
emotion as though his task were the most 
prosaic in the world. His simple meal finished, 
and washed down by a draught from the moun- 
tain brook, the sturdy old fellow replaced his 
knapsack on his back, gripped his iron-shod stick, 
and set off again to seek for his lost goats in 
that barren, stony wilderness. 

In past centuries, when the tourist was a yet 
undreamt-of source of wealth, the comparatively 
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scanty patches of grass pasture scattered like 
oases amidst the vast deserts of rock were the 
one source of income for the dwellers in the 
Alpine valleys. These enabled them to keep 
cattle which could not have been supported all 
the year round on the fodder afforded by the 


of the principal assets of powerful monaster'es. 
That at Interlaken, for instance, which owned 
more than a thousand head of cattle, possessed 
the natural complement of mountain pastures 
without which so many cattle could not have 
been fed. and even distant monasteries, like Sels 


Leaving the village for the journey up to the pastures. 


narrow valley floor. The struggle for existence 
in those impoverished regions led right up to 
the highest point where a blade of grass will 
grow, and so these lofty pastures attained an 
importance which they have by no means lost 
to-day. Some of the names of the highest Alpine 
pastures in the Bernese Oberland show con- 
clusively that the Romans summered their herds 


there, and in the Middle Ages they formed one 
Vol. xxxv.—35. 


Abbey in Alsace, were the proprietors of such 
pastures in the remote Alps. 

Life has changed very little on these lofty 
pasture-grounds in the course of many centuries, 
and though the mountain herdsman may enjoy 
such modern luxuries as thé. gramophone and 
newspapers in his village home in winter, during 
the summer he leads the same Spartan existence 
as his forbears of ihe fifteenth cenury. In the 
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Cattle on their way up to the Alps. 


late spring he bids farewell to civilization, as which should attempt to pass in front of the 
represented by his lonely mountain village, packs recognized leader. Then come, maybe, a score 
his scanty belongings on or two of goats, and a 
a mule, or more often ; mule packed high with 
on his own back, and cheese-making and domes 
trudges off with his herd tic utensils brings up the 
and his assistants on his Tear. 
upward journey. This is The bells worn by the 
the time when the clang cows are often very 
ing of the cow-bells is ancient, and the largest 
heard all day—and best have a holding capacity 
part of the night—in im of some fifteen quarts. 
portant centres whence The cow which leads the 
the herds depart for upward and homeward 
various Alpine pastures. processions is the proud 
A quaint procession is wearer of the largest bell, 
to be witnessed on these and it is said that when 
occasions. First comes deprived of this honour 
one of the herdsmen in she sometimes sulks for 
his picturesque Sunday days, and has even been 
dress, and following him known to fall sick of grief. 
closely the leading cow— A Swiss writer, indeed, 
generally a magnificent mentions a fierce fight 
specimen—its horns gaily which he witnessed 
adorned with flowers, and between a “ dethroned ” 
a huge bell suspended leader and the animal 
from its neck by a broad upon which the great 
leather collar. The rest bell had been bestowed 
of the herd follows, and Prat ar rte pot a et Fine ei ce, in her stead. 
woe betide the animal away from them. The goal of the 
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A typical “Alp,” seven thousand 
feet up, showing huts for ca'tle and 
herdsmen. 


procession is a_ little 
group of primitive, 
weather-beaten huts 
situated about four or 
five thousand feet above 
sea-level. Ji may here 
be explained that each 
“alp,” or mountain 
pasture, is usually 
divided into three hori- 
zontal divisions, each 
some thousand feet higher 
than the other, and each 
having its own complete 
set of huts for man and 
beast. The lowest strip 
of pasture-land is that 
first occupied, the herds 
remaining there until the 
pasturage has been ex- 
hausted, when another 
move, again with all 
chattels and utensils, is 
made to the next highest 
group of huts, and thence Two fine epecimens—A “ Sena’ with « bull-calf on a lofty mountain path. 

later to the highest of 

all—seven to eight thousand feet above pastures to graze on the grass which has grown 
sea-level. There some three weeks are spent since their previous visit, and arriving in the 
at about the end of July and beginning of valley once more at the end of September. 
August, when the downward journey begins, the During these nomadic months a happy, care- 
herds staying again on the middle and lower _ less existence is led by both the ‘‘ Senns,” as the 


Lhe interior of a typical Senn’ hut. 
cheese-making utensils. 


Notice the 


herdsmen are called, and their charges, 
far from the crowded haunts of the 
tourist. The ‘‘Senn” rises early to 


milk his cows, which are then driven 
out to browse at will among the sweet- 
scented Alpine herbage, while he spends 
the rest of the day at the all-important 


occupation of cheese-making. It is a 
quaint sight to see the “Senn” 
wandering about with his one-lege 


stool strapped behind him, enablin; 
him to sit down wherever he 
Upon his head he wears a curious 
leather skull-cap, to protect his head 
when he rests it against the 
side while milking. The milk is carried 
into the chief hut, and poured into an 
enori.cus cauldron suspended over a 
smouldering wood fire. The walls of the hut 
are black with the smoke of generations, 
the uneven floor is often rude Mother Earth, 
a medley of bulky old umbrellas, huge boots, 
and nondescript odds and ends fills the corners, 
but the cheese-making utensils ranged on shelves 
are as spotlessly clean as in the most spic k-and- 
span dairy of the lowlands. 

It would demand ‘oo much space to detail the 
time-honoured, rule-of-thumb method by which 
the cheese is made, but it may be mentioned that, 
thanks to the quality of the Alpine fodder, which 
is much richer in albumen and ethereal oils than 
even the richest meadow grass of the lowlands 


lisis. 


cow's 
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the Alpine cheese 
is much sought 


land, and even 
abroad. 

The “Senn” 
himself lives for 
the most part on 
milk and cheese, 
bread and a few 
other necessaries 
being brought up 
frem the valley 
once or twice a 
week by a herds- 
man who makes 
the long and 
arduous journey 
for the purpose. 


Cheese-making. 


Meat he does not taste for months, except when, 
as occasionally happens, a cow falls over a cliff 
and breaks its neck, or is killed by falling rocks. 
He sleeps in a low-roofed loft above the cattle- 
sheds, reached by a rickety ladder, his bed being 
made of aromatic hay. Amusements he has few, 
his time, when not engaged in milking or cheese- 
making, being occup‘ed in cleansing the utensils 
at a neighbouring mountain stream, repairing 
the damage caused to the huts by winter storms, 
and searching for and destroying beds of noxious 
plants likely to harm his cattle. Among these, 
it may be mentioned, are the lovely Alpine rose 
and the deep-hued gentians! Women are rarely 


after in Switzer-, 


SSIS S'S EE 
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seen on the Alps nowadays, although occa- 
sionally the “ Senns” are accompanied by their 
families. 

Now and again the herdsman finds time for 
a friendly wrestling bout with his companions, 
and at some places, on a certain Sunday, the 
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of a wheezy accordion. Boards spread on the 
grass formed the dancing-floor, and to enable 
the heavy nailed boots of the “Senns” to glide 
more easily over its surface a lad sprinkled it 
from time to time with water! A few beaming 
herdsmen were happily and clumsily clasping 


friends and relatives of the “Senns” trudge 
up the mountain-side and spend a day of jollity 
on the heights. The writer happened on a bucolic 
festival of this description on a ridge high above 
the Grindelwald Valley. Here, in the neighbour- 
hood of the glaciers, a rustic dance was in pro- 
gress, the couples turning to the inspiring strains 


Washing utensils in o mountain torrent. 


village belles, while those for whom there was 
no ‘partner of the fair sex available gravely 
pranced round with a fellow-“Senn.” Their 
fantastic, uncouth figures, silhouetted against 
the sky-line, remain an unforgettable memory. 
The rules and regulations attaching to the use 
of these “ Alps” are often centuries old, and as 
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unalterable as the 


laws of the Medes 
and Persians. The 
pastures belong, as 
a rule, to certain 
villages or com- 
munities. Each man 
with full citizen’s 
tights generally has 
the privilege of 
sending a certain 
number of cows up 
to the “Alps” 
owned by his village, 
the total number of 
cattle which may 
occupy any single 
pasturage during 
the summer being 
strictly limited, and 
fixed at long inter 
vals by an expert 
investigation. The 
herds seen on the 
mountain pastures 
during the summer, 
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After the distribution of the cheeses. Notice 


therefore, are hardly ever the property of one is usually in cheese, with a very little money 
man, but distributed over the population of a On some Alps all the cheese which has 
whvle village. The remuneration of the “‘ Senns”” been made during the summer months is dis- 


The season's "crop ” of cherses laid out tor distribution among the various owners, 
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the curious carrying frames. 


tributed on a certain day 
in autumn, each par- 
ticipant being entitled to 
a fixed amount according 
to the number of head of 
cattle owned. The dis 
tribution illustrated in our 
photograph takes place 
annually in the little- 
known but romantic Justis 
Valley, high above 
Merligen, on the Lake of 
Thun. In the early morn 
ing little groups of men, 
women, and children are 
to be seen making their 
way here along devious 
Mountain paths from a 
number of distant villages, 
some carrying huge 
baskets, others trundling 
wheelbarrows, others 
again having strapped to 
their shoulders the wooden 
frames seen in some of the pictures, There 
is an inarticulate greeting with the “ Senns,” 
then boards are ranged on trestles outside 
the store-huts, a chain of men is formed, and 
quickly the great round cheeses are passed 
from hand to hand and set up in neat pyramids, 
each crowned by an oblong goat-ch The 
division is rapidly and amicably arranged, and 
soon the whole quaint crowd of mountain-folk 


are busily engaged 
in packing their 
palatable burdens in 
order to start as soon 
as possible on the 
long and tiring 
homeward journey. 

The cheese made 
on the “Alps” 
keeps for a long 
time, some varieties 
being fresh after 
four or five years, 
while others keep for 
a lifetime. It is a 
curious fact, little 
known even to the 
best-informed 


Goats receiving their daily portion of salt. 


writers on Alpine subjects, that in some 
cheese-making mountain districts a Jarge cheese 
often replaces the family Bible of the 
English villager! Upon its hard rind are carved 
the dates of marriage, birth, and death, and 
I know of instances where these family cheeses 
are more than a century old. Fortunately they 
are practically odourless. 

A word must be devoted to the Alpine goats, 
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which also play an important role in Swiss moun- 
tain life. The goats, lithe animals with huge 
horns, are generally senc up to the very higl.est 
pastures, inaccessible to the less sure-footed 
cattle, ts ally in charge of a young lad, who 
keeps his herd together in the wild, unfenced 
mountain regions by strewing salt on the rocks 
-—salt being the passion of the mountain goat. 
‘The goat-boy’ becomes an expert climber in the 
rocky surroundings in which he passes his lonely 
summer, and sometimes even has to rescue one 
of his charges from some perilous position into 
which its curiosity has led it. Occasionally a goat 
will stray away and attach itself to a herd of 
wild chamois, while on the other hand it has 
happened that a chamois has joined the goats 
and shared their summer pasturage with them. 

There is a wealth of legend attached to these 
“ Alp”’ pastures. One of the best stories relates 
how in the fourteenth century the men of Lenk, 
in the Bernese Oberland, being away at the wars, 
marauding neighbours came over the mouniains 
and drove away the herds, which were in charge 
of the old men and the women. These, after 
a hasty council of war, valiantly followed the 
marauders, and far away on the farther side of 
the pass found them drinking and making merry 
at a wayside inn in supposed security, while 
the stolen cattle b:owsed unattended on a neigh- 
bouring slope. The women quickly slipped the 
telliale bells from the necks of the catile, and, 
while the old men drove the latter noiselessly 
homewards, remained behind to keep up the 
musical clanging for the benefit of the unsuspect- 
ing robbers until the herd was out of danger, 
when they themselves speedily followed. 

Again, in the year 1500 a great pestilence 
devastated the herds in the little-visited Habkern 
Valley, hidden away in the mountains behind 
Interlaken. In their distress the herdsmen sent 
for a monk, who exorcised the plague and, 
d'gging a hole in the ground, banished it thither 
and stopped up the hole with a wooden plug. 
He then promised that the disease would not 
return so long as all the milk given by the cows 

‘on that day—St. John’s Day—in every succeed- 
ing year should be made into cheese for the poor 
and distributed on the following day. Remarkably 
enough, this custem persists to the present day, 
although it is highly improbable that the villagers 
and herdsmen are aware of its origin. 

A few figures concerning these “ alps,” or 
high mountain pastures. may be of interest here. 
There are four thousand four hundred and 
seventy-eight ‘‘alps,” great and small, in 
Switzerland, more than half of which are in the 
especially mountainous region of Canton Berne, 

A goatherd with a strayed goat, Cften these mere lads have to Of an estimated value of thrce million pounds, 

track their charges for miles over most dangerous country, and capable of sustaining during «ue summer 
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some three hundred thousand 
head of cattle and a large 
number of goats and sheep. 
The latter, it may be 
mentioned, sometimes lead an 
even freer and wilder existence 
than the cattle and goats, 
and are turned out to forage 
for themselves for weeks at 
a time. A friend of the 
writer’s has seen a flock of 
sheep grazing above the Gleck- 
stein Hut (seven thousand six 
hundred and sixty-eight feet), 
on the Wetterhorn, encroach- 
ing on the almost inaccessible 
preserves of the wild, shy 
chamois. 

Nothing is wasted in these 
regions, where Nature has been 
so sparing in her material gifts 
to man, and even those steep, 
lofty grass slopes which are 
too dangerous for the cattle 
and goats are not immune. 
There is no lack of men eager 
to risk their lives for a wisp 
of hay, and it is a spectacle 
hardly to be witnessed without 
a shudder to see bent grey 
beards wielding a scythe on a 
treacherously steep slope which 
ends abruptly in a_ fearful 
precipice. His day’s work 
accomplished, the hardy 
Mountaineer, a large bundle 
of hay on his_ shoulders, 
staggers down breakneck paths 
which the average tourist 
would hesitate to tread un- 
burdened. In some parts of 
the Alps the first comer has 
the right to mow any par- 
ticular slope of this description, 
and so keen are the villagers 
that a man will start off the 
evening before and spend the 
frosty night on the ground 
high up the mountain-side in 
order to be the first claimant 
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Bringing home hay mown from an almost inaccessib.c grass-slope. 


on the spot. Not a year passes but a percent- Such is life on the real “ Alps,” the Alps 
age of these bold reapers pay the penalty of which are unknown to the majority of holiday- 
their dangerous handiwork with their lives, makers in Switzerland, who, owing to their 
and only a short time ago in this neighbour aversion to leaving the beaten track, see only 
hood a man of eighty lost his life by tumbling = the Switzerland of waiters and concierges, 
over a lofty precipice while so engaged. kursaals and mountain railways. 


IN SEARCH OF 
ADVENTURE. 


THE STORY OF A CHEQUERED CRUISE. 


By RALPH STOCK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


One of the most entertaining narratives we have ever published. 


It is safe to say that, long before 


the series is completed, ‘‘ Freckles,” ** The Nut,” and “The Spinster” will be prime favourites with 


our readers, 


Fired with a yearning for travel, this dauntless trio first took.passage in an emigrant 


ship to Australia, and then purchased a little six-ton yacht, in which they set out to sail hither and 

thither across the wide Pacific, visiting the South Sea Islands. Their adventures and misadventuret 

during this eventful cruise are related inmost amusing fashion, and the Author's snapshois add 
greatly to the interest of the story. 


O sooner had the Wanderlust cleared 
the channel in the reef than a whale- 
boat put out from shore with what 
looked at a distance like the entire 
population of Lord Howe aboard. 
Men clung to the mast, perched on bows and 
stern, or sagged over the gunwales in human 
festoons. These were the members of the 
welcoming committee, and uncommonly gled 
the Firm was to see again some human faces 

other than their own. 

There followed a period of em- 

The barrassment and doubt. What was 
Committee one supposed to do in the cir- 
of cumstances ? The welcoming com- 
mittee rested on their oars a few 
yards distant, and craned the'r 
necks to catch a better view of the strange little 
craft that had happened amongst them, while 
the Firm gazed back in tentative silence. Heaven 
knows how long the trying situation would have 
lasted. had not the impetuous Freckles waved 
his hand in greeting, and the whaleboat burst 
into a responsive cheer of welcome. From that 
moment the Firm felt it was among friends. 

Swiftly they ran alongside and swarmed over 
the Wanderlust’s tiny deck, examining every 
stick and stay. 

“Tf she carried you here I suppose she'll 
carry us,” exclaimed the twenty-seventh man to 
clamber aboard. 

Whisky and limejuice were produced, also 
four tin mugs and three glasses, and the Firm’s 
health was drunk assiduously. The visitors, it 
appeared, had been on the look-out for the 

anderlust ever since they had seen the notice of 
her projected departure in the Sydney papers, 
but some mistake had been made-in the size 
of the ship; they had expected a sixty-ton 
vessel instead of a six. Their surprise was great. 


Il. 


“ Sorry to disappoint you,’ said Freckles. 

“Disappoint !”’ roared someone. ‘ We're all 
the better pleased to see you.” 

It was a jovial company that wedged itself on 
the Wanderlust’s deck, and with jest and laughter 
passed a sun-bathed hour on the transparent 
waters of Lord Howe lagoon. The visitors were 
as fine a set of men as one could wish to see, and, 
listening to their talk and watching their ways, 
Freckles looked forward to getting into closer 
touch with them. These were the Kentia palm 
seed-gatherers. How did they live ? What were 
their hopes and ambitions and disappointments ? 
What constituted their lives on this lonely rock 
in the South Pacific ? He was soon to know. 

For the present, however, there were other 
things to be attended to. An old mooring cable 
lay somewhere on the coral bed of the lagoon, but 
exactly where no one seemed to know ; so th 
whaleboat was dispatched with divers aboard, 
who, fully dressed, in shirt and trousers, scoured 
the surrounding waters for upwards of an hour. 
Time is of as little importance on Lord Howe 
Island as elsewhere in the South Pacific. 

At last the cable was run to earth, the Wander- 
lusts anchor was attached to it, and the entire 
company went ashore in the now still more 
crowded whaleboat. 

On shore, the womenfolk of the island waited 
to receive their guests, and at once swarmed 
round the Spinster. In fact, the Firm and its 
effects were literally wafted up the beach and 
through the bordering palm groves by a kindly 
tide of humanity. Without any refe-ence to the 
important subject of accommodation, they were 
escorted to their quarters, a clean and com- 
modious shed, and a meal prepared in the 
adjoining house of an islander. After ship's food, 
and someiimes little of that, it may be imagined 
how chicken and sweet potatoes, stewed guava 


— 
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and cream, not to mention yeast bread and 
other little luxuries, were appreciated. 

For fully an hour after landing 

ing the Firm was in a semi-dazed con- 

“Land dition. It is difficult to describe 

Legs.” the sensation of being suddenly 

transferred from the restrictions 

of an eight-by-ten cabin and a narrow rut of 

routine to unlimited space and freedom. They 

take time to realize. So must a bird feel when it 


Lord Howe islanders coming out to welcom: the new arnvais. 


has escaped from the cage. Then there was 
the matter of regaining “ land legs,” a far greater 
problem, it may be mentioned, than ‘acquiring 
“sea legs.’ For three days the Firm rocked 
where it stood, or staggered suddenly and with- 
out apparent cause, to the vast amusement of 
the islanders. Limbs can be obstinate on occasion, 
and in this instance they refused to bel-eve 
that they were no longer outstretched on a 
narrow bunk or cramped into the cockpit of the 
rocking Wanderlust. 

The Nut was quite overcome. After an ample 
meal he lay at length in an armchair with the 
half-closed eyes of ecstasy, murmuring, ‘ Dry 
land, dry land!” 

He—and, in fact, the enure }irm—caused 


the islanders unending amusement, so it is hoped 
that their unrivalled hospitality was in some 
part repaid. At any moment when the spirit 
moved them, they would drop into “ camp”— 
without knocking, to the lasting dread of the 
Spinster—and sit quietly on an orange crate, 
waiting to be entertained, and it was seldom 
long before something would occur to send them 
into peals of laughter. At one time it was the 
Nut’s pantomimic description of certain British 
Army officers at revolver 
practice; at another 
Freckles’ impressions of 
steering the Wanderlust 
at night before a heavy 
following sea. The Spinster 
they seemed to hold in 
some awe, as a being 
altogether beyond their 
ken. They held the view, 
it seemed, that the ad 
ventures of a couple of 
male buffoons, no matter 
how unpleasant, were just 
cause for mirth, but those 
of a woman beyond a 
joke. 

Many were the pleasant 
evenings the Firm spent, 
listening to Harry Lauder 
in brays and “ brrrrrrs ” 
on the gramophone, or to 
the entertaining yarns of 
the islanders. Theirs is 
truly an ideal existence. 
With tempering sea 
breezes on all sides, they 
enjoy a perfect climate. 
Colds and all the minor 
ills to which crowded 
communities are prone 
pass them by. There is 
not a malcontent amongst 
them. In short. they are a white people with 
all the spontaneous warm-heartedness of true 
islanders, unspoilt by contamination with the 
outside world. For although Lord Howe is only 
four hundred and eighty odd miles from Sydney, 
it is visited but once a month by a steamer, and 
then only for a few hours. 

Long may it be before the tourist thoroughly 
discovers Lord Howe ! 

Such phenomenal contentment and prosperity 
are sufficiently striking in these degenerate days 
to call for closer inspection. Lord Howe was first 
settled by three Buckinghamshire men and their 
Maori wives, who landed from a whaling ship. 
Until then the island had been regarded as a 
barren rock, though ihere are many nuw who 
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think it played a far more important part in the 
world’s past. It first came under serious notice, 
however, by being favourably reported upon to 
the British Government by a vessel sent to survey 
Norfolk Island as a possible convict settlement, 
and for some time after annexation the question 
hung in the balance as to whether Lord Howe 
should be used for the same purpose. Happily, it 
escaped this fate, and continued as the chance 
landing-place of whalers and other seafaring 
flotsam, who, succumbing 
to the natural beauties of 
the place, promptly settled 
down, grew enough to live 
on, and with the help of 
“long-haired mates” 
brought from various odd 
corners of the Pacific 
reared large and healthy 
families. 

After a time 

A Curious it occurred 

Industry. to a visiting 

Australian 
business man that such 
beautiful palms as those 
growing in abundance all 
over the island ought to 
have a market value, and 
a company was formed for 
the gathering and export 
of the seed. The enterprise 
grew, and was ultimately 
taken over by the 
Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, which controls it to 
this day. 

The Kentia palm,though 
little known by name, has 
come to be considered by 
nurserymen as among the 
most beautiful of orna- 
mental plants, and may be 
seen anywhere in Europe, America, and Aus- 
tralasia, where the palm is an_ essential 
decoration. The Firm recognized it at once as 
an old acquaintance of hotel winter gardens, 
restaurants, and concert platforms, and mar- 
velled that it had never occurred to them to ask 
where it came from. Lord Howe Island is its 
birthplace, and, what is still more curious, this 
isolated rock in the South Pacific is the only place 
in the world where it will bear seed. 

The few scientists who have visited the island 
are at a loss to account for this, but it is only one 
of many problems that’ shroud Lord Howe and 
make it so intensely interesting. Another is that 
there are eighty different species of land shell 
on the island, seventy-five per cent. of which 


are to be found nowhere else. A land shell 
cannot travel by sea; how then did they come 
to be here? Is the island a remnant of some 
submerged and forgotten continent ? Some day 
Lord Howe will become the Mecca of the 
naturalist. 

A Popula- Under Commonwealth government 


tion of | the island practically became a 
Share- reserve. Original settlers and their 
holders. descendants were allowed to remain, 


The Firm's camp on Lord Howe. “The Nut” entertaining visitors. 


but they can neither own nor lease Jand. 
Theirs is a permissive occupancy. To 
counterbalance this obvious drawback, the 
Government pays a standard wage of four 
shillings a bushel for gathering seed, and also 
presents every islander, male and female, 
with shares in the Kentia palm industry— 
twenty-five at birth and fifty at the age of 
twenty-one. These bring in three pounds ten 
a month, so it is possible for each islander, from 
his work and his dividends, to make approxi- 
mately three pounds per week. 

With this they seem entirely satisfied. Freckles 
asked several it they never pined for greater 
riches, a chance of expansion, but invariably 
met with the same answer, “We have a 
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comfortable living, a home, and our 
wives and children ; what more do 
we want >?” 

Happy Lord Howe islanders ! Far 
be it from a chance visitor to sow 
the seeds of discontent among you. 

During the days that followed. 
the Firm explored the island in 
company with the seed-gatherers. 
andalso wrestled with the cinemato- 
graph camera. A film of the 
Kentia palm industry rather 
appealed to the Nut. 

The method of collecting and 
packing the seed for export is 
supremely simple. An_ islander 
merely buckles a strap into a loop, 
slips it over his bare and horny 
feet, and using this as a clinging 
foothold, climbs the palm-trunk 
after the manner of the monkey 
on a stick. The hanging bunches 
of seed are tugged from the palm, 
and the gatherer slithers to the 
ground at tremendous speed. The 
seeds are next shelled into a sack, 
which, when sufficiently heavy— 
usually about a hundred and eighty 
pounds—is strapped to a wooden 
frame, and carried on the islander’s 
back over precipitous hills and 
dales to the sheds. Here they are 
thoroughly mixed with the decayed 
root of the banyan tree, which is 
found in immense quantities all over 
the island. and is considered the 
very best packing for seeds of any 
kind. They are then bagged and 
shipped by whaleboat to the monthly steamer, 
whic 1 anchors outside the recf. 

Outsiders are now, alas! rigorously barred 
from settling on Lord Howe and entering into 
the Kentia palm industry. Only one course is 
open—to marry an islander, and at once become 
the possessor of a comfortable home and a wife. 
with a substantial dowry. Many a wandering 
sailorman has done this in the past, and no 
doubt many more will do so in the future, for, 
curiously enough, although five pounds has been 
offered for the ceremony, an islander has never 
yet married an islander. 

As for the interior of Lord Howe Island, it can 
only be said that it is as peacefully beautiful 
as the coastline is magnificently grim. The 
whole island is only seven miles long by one 
broad, yet in this small area Nature seems to have 
packed her gifts as in a ireasure chest. The Firm 
wandered enchanted along narrow paths, through 
endless glades of graceful palms. 


The Kentia palm industry. 


— 
~~ 


AES 


The method of climbing the trees. 


The Nut sat beneath one, and pleaded a 
moment wherein to imagine himself in the 
winter garden of the Carlton, but was d-agged 
to his feet by the Spinster and admonished fo: 
a vandal. 

Here and there amongst the thick clusters of 
palm; and flowering underbrush, mighty banyan 
trees reared their tousled heads of vine-covered 
branches or lowered an aerial root in search of 
a fresh hold on Mother Earth. These strange 
trees often have as many as two hundred trunks, 
connected at their summits by a transverse 
branch, and at a distance or at dusk look like 
the pillars of some forgotten temple in the heart 
of the bush. 

One of these trees on Lord Howe Island covers 
the almost incredible area of three acres ; but 
when it is taken into consideration that for every 
large trunk that has rotted at the root and now 
hangs decayed frcm its transverse branch, there 
are from three to five aerial roots descending 
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to take a fresh grip of the soil, the possible 
dimensions of the banyan may be better realized. 
Thirty years ago a settler found an aerial root 
of one of these trees descending upon the road. 
He caught its end, a tassel of milk-white roots, 
and tied it back to a palm, with the result that 
to-day the unfortunate palm is being slowly 

throttled by a lusty banyan tree. 
The bird life of Lord Howe is 


Where ‘Particularly interesting. The island 
Birds are council, a small body of men elected 
‘ame. to manage local affairs, passed an 


edict forbidding the slaughter of 
birds on the island, with the result that both 


their head at an appreciative angle while he 
scratches their topknot of feathers, and in a very 
short time perch all over him. 

The sea birds, wideawake tern, whitecap 
noddy, puffins, boatswain birds, and the like, 
are equally tame, and it is quite possible, without 
a screen of any sort, for a photographer to bring 
his camera within a few yards of them. 

Nowhere is there a better illustration of what 
may be accomplished with birds by humane 
methods than on Lord Howe. 

With such a list of this little island’s virtues 
set before them, there may be those who will 
wonder if its disadvantages have been omitted. 


land and sea birds on Lord Howe have no fear 
of man. Freckles rather doubted this until he 
penetrated some distance into the bush of Mount 
Gower, and stood in dense scrub surrounded by 
birds to within a few feet. He whistled and raised 
his hand. Thebirds fluttered as though hesitating, 
then came gradually nearer, until one, more 
daring than the rest, settled on his sleeve. 
The mutton-birds are even more fearless. 
These strange creatures, whose flesh looks and 
tastes exactly like fat mutton, will strut about 
a man’s very feet like domestic hens, hold 


le on Lord 


The Firm can only answer for itself—and in the 
negative. Each member has already decided 
that when he has done all and seen all of which 
he is capable, Lord Howe shall rest his bones. 


Five joyous days the Firm spent on Lord Howe. 
It was to have been two, but certain factors con- 
spired to postpone the departure. The first of 
these was the Wanderlust’s counter, which had 
opened up during the gale to such an alarming 
extent that some kind of patching was ab- 
solutely necessary. Two oakum-oozing cracks 
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The birds oa Lord Howe are astonishingly tame. This picture shows mutton-birds making friends 


three quarters of an inch wide ran clean across 
her stern, and the islanders made it known that 
they flatly refused to see the Wanderlust take 
the open sea in such a condition. 
“I'd like to punch a hole in the old thing,” 
_ observed one of the Spinster’s lady friends. 
““We don't want to see you go at all, but in a 
thing like that——” 

“Hush !” pleaded the Spinster. “ She'll hear, 
and she’s a good litile ship, really.” 

The other laughed. Only the women of Lord 
Howe dared to laugh at the Spinster. 

The repairs were executed in characteristic 
fashion. A council of islanders decided that the 

. only possible thing to do was to nail beaten lead 
along the seams and pant it over, and there being 
no spare sheet lead on the island, one of their 
number prompily tore it off his own roof gutters 
for the purpose. 

Even when they had done the work, refusing 
all paymeni, and the Wanderlust rode at anchor 
tight and white under her layer of paint, the Firm 
was pressed to stay another day, only one more ! 
A tremendous evening was p-omised them, roast 
chicken and music. They stayed, and the promise 
was fulfil to such purpose that the Firm 
teturncd sing:ng to camp at two o'clock in the 
morning. 

Palm groves, moonlight, laughter—this is Lord 
Howe. Is it to be wondered at, then, that the 
Nut fell in love ? She was But that is hardly 
fair. Suffice it that two very intent young people 


strolled among the palms, 
and it was a sorry Nut 
who was ultimately dragged 
by force to the whaleboat 
and bundled aboard the 

Wanderlust. 
Never has the 

Good-bye Firm felt a 

to leave - taking 

Lord Howe. more acutely 

than when 
the Wanderlust slipped 
again through the channel 
in the reef, drawing slowly 
away from the sunlit crags 
of Lord Howe and a 
whaleboat-load of waving, 
cheering islanders. 

“E-hew!”’ sighed the 
Nut, viewing the familiar 
cabin, strewn mostly with 
his cigarette tins and cheap 
editions of Nat Gould. 

“Just so,” agreed 
Freckles, gazing over the 
ship's wake. 

“Never mind,” chirped 
the ever-cheerful Spinster; ‘“ Norfolk Island 
will be just as nice.” 

““Tt’s your watch, Mr. Nut,” said the Skipper. 
And so the Firm slipped back into its rut of 
routine with a click -ke a dislocated arm. 

Fair winds prevailed for two days, making 
even the Skipper cheerful, then came calms— 
stark, oily calms—during which the Firm dis- 
posed itself about the deck reading, working sofa 
cushions, or whistling for a wind. Every now 
and then someone would survey the brazen sky 
and mutter “ Engine!’’ but expletives were 
exhausted, and there was no response. 

Wearied of sofa cushion-covers, the Spinster 
relieved the monotony by descending to the 
cabin in her baggy knickerbockers, and shortly 
appearing in a suit of light blue pyjamas, neatly 
converted into everyday apparel by the add tion 
of a white Peter Pan collar. She was received 
-with cheers, but both Freckles and the Nut 
shook their heads when pressed to go and do 
likewise. They emphatically refused to remove 
a stitch of their clothing or a hair of their beards 
until they reached Norfolk Island. 

“T have decided never to shave again,” added 
the Nut, stroking his still tender chin. “ Life 
is sad enough.” 

From sheer boredom he presently descended 
to the cabin, and the Spinster and Freckles, 
peering through the roof, descried him wrestling 
with the fly-wheel of the eng:ne. 

“It’s all right now,” he told them almost 
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gleefully. ‘‘ The shaft’s rusted and the fly-wheel 
jammed as solid as a rock.” 

It was true. Oh, that engine ! It will remain in 
the Firm’s memory as a monumental travesty to 
the end of time. 

Vith calms and varying winds the 
Wanderlust struggled on her way 
for eight seemingly interminable 
days, and the Skipper took to 
going aloft at odd intervals to look for Norfolk 
Island. This being low-lying land, compared with 
Lord Howe, he was afraid of passing it by. But 
his calculations proved perfectly correct, and on 
the morning of the ninth day the watch descried 
a long, low island on the port bow, almost hidden 
under a black bank of cloud. 

For the rest of the day the Wanderlust crept 
towards it under every stitch of canvas before 
a light breeze, and the Firm spent its time in 
beautifying itself once more. On the question 
of his beard the Nut was still adamant, but, 
“I'm going to pretend I’m yachting,” he in- 
formed the assembled company, and after two 
hours’ sole occupancy of the cabin, reappeared 
in a faultless costume of white flannels, silk socks, 
and a polo helmet. ‘“ Think I'll do?” he in- 
quired, complacently. 

The Spinster and Freckles shaded their eyes 
from the glittering apparition and dived below. 

It was a resplendent Firm that ultimately 
gathered on deck and watched the pine-clad 
slopes of Norfolk Island draw slowly nearer. 

“T see no signs of a reception,” complained 
the Nut. “ Is it possible——’ 

At that moment, how- 
ever, the Skipper sighted a 
whaleboat putting out from 
the shore, and slowed down 
to await them. Through 
the binoculars it proved to 
contain eight men, but of 
a very different type from 
the Lord Howe islanders. 
There was something smug 
in the appearance of several 
of them that suggested 
officialdom, and when they 
drew alongside this opinion 
was confirmed. 

There was no hesitancy 
about stepping aboard ; 
they came with authority 
—a doctor, the clerk of the 
court, the then governor’s 
aide-de-camp, and a police- 
man. The Firm was duly 
impressed, and Freckles 
led them through the 
yacht’s spacious corridors 


Norfolk 
Island. 


to the cabin. Here everyone found room to 
sit on something—a hat, a tin of cigarettes, a 
cinematograph camera, ora ha tt-packed suit-case, 
and amenities commenced. 

“We heard of your coming,” said the clerk of 
the court. 

“ More room than I thought,” politely observed 
the “aide,”’ at the same moment knocking his 
knee against the chronometer. 

“Have any bad weather?” inquired the 
policeman. : 

Freckles answered one and all by producing 
a bottle ot rum. Norfolk Island is under pro- 
hibition. 

The doctor murmured something about “ bill 
of health,” but it was lost in the tide of con- 
versation, Officialdom had dropped from the 
assembled company like a veil. There were 
tennis and golf to be had on Norfolk Island. 
Were these not sufficient topics of conversation ? 

Meanwhile, the Skipper was making anxious 
inquiries about an anchorage. According to the 
pilot and his crew, who had rowed the whaleboat, 
there were many, but no harbour. Norfolk Island 
could offer nothing but an open roadstead— 
except Emily Bay, a lagoon on the south side 
of the island. The channel in the reef was narrow 
and shallow, but surely the Wanderlust, drawing 
five fect, could get through. So said the pilot, 
and under his guidance she was headed in that 
direction. 

It was a perfect day of brilliant sunshine and 
fair breezes, but the surf on an exposed reef 
seldom abates under any conditions, At Emily 
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Bay the ocean swell was breaking on the coral 
bar in lathers of foam that formed a dead white 
line clean across the bay. The Firm could discern 
no passage, but concluded that they were in 
capable hands, and continued to watch the 
approaching land, and discuss the various plea- 
sures that awaited them there. 

Freckles was still in the cabin, wedged between 
the doctor and the cinematograph camera, when 
a slight scraping sound told that the Wanderlust 
had grazed the coral. No one took the slightest 
notice ; the subject at the moment was the 
probable fate of that year’s Davis Cup—what 
would you? But when the scraping sound was 
repeated, and followed almost immediately by 
an ominous bump, a sudden silence fell on the 
company, and men looked inquiringly at one 
another. 

The doctor was the first on deck, closely 
followed by an avalanche of clerk of court, 
policeman, and aide-de-camp. Freckles, still 
seated beside the cinematograph camera, saw 
these gentlemen reach the cockpit, stare seaward 
for an instant with d-ooping jaws, and dissolve 
into a turmo.! of green water. 

Almost simultaneously the Wander- 
lust heeled over and smote the reef 
with a crash that shot Freckles 
head foremost through a forest of glasses into 
a cabin locker. Hastily extricating h’mself, he 
waded through a medley of floating paraphernalia 
to the deck, and looked round on a scene of 


utter disaster. 
2 Vol. xxxv.—08. 


Disaster. 


The “ Wanderlust” leaving Lord Howe Island, 


orted by the “ Fareweil Committee.” 


The Wanderlust, with seven drenched human 
beings clinging to her rigging, was broadside 
on to the reef, and it was obvious that nothing 
that mortal man could do would save her from 
being pounded to splinters. 

There was no time to think coherently, much 
less act, before another roller surged towards 
the stricken ship. Those clinging to the rigging 
watched it fascinated. Upward it curled, and, 
descending, burst in their very midst. The mizzen 
was swept away as though it were a wisp of 
straw, and Freckles with it, but by blind fortune 
he found himself clinging to a stay and, aided by 
a lurch of the ship, managed to clamber back 
to the deck. 

For the first time he noticed that the whale- 
boat was manned by two of the pilot’s crew, 
whose puny efforts at rowing were almost laugh- 
able. They evidently thought there was some 
hope of towing the Wanderlust away from the 
reef, for they rowed like madmen—until a third 
roller carried them flying past the ship in the 
opposite direction. The tow-rope held, however, 
and during a momentary lull the whaleboat 
sheered alongs‘de. 

“ Jump, jump !”’ yelled the oarsmen, and the 
Firm, mingled with doctor, clerk of court, and 
aide-de-camp, took a flying leap. 

No sooner had they fallen into the bottom of 
the boat and crawled to their places than a wave 
crashed down upon them, literally splitting the 
whaleboat in two. 

Freckles felt himself going down, down ; then 
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it occurred to him to swim, and he shot upward, 
coming into violent contact with the bottom of 
the Wanderlust. It seemed an age before he 
reached the surface, and when he did the first 
things his eyes rested on were the separate halves 
of the whaleboat and the clerk of the court, 
fighting frenziedly with his jacket, which had 
wrapped itself about his head. 

A few strokes brought T'reckles to the reef, 
and clambering on to it, he found the Spinster, 
the Nut, and various other indisiinguishable 
gentlemen already there, bracing themselves 
waist-deep against the rushing water. 

Luckily the tide was on the ebb, but night was 
coming on, and it was bitterly cold. The Firm 
presented a particularly sorry spectacle in their 
bedraggled finery. 

“« B-b-bad I-luck,” chattered the clerk of the 
court, sympathetically. 

Freckles looked towards the stricken Wander- 
lust, and ‘thinking of all she contained, swore 
vigorously. 

“T-too b-b-bad,” consoled the clerk of the 

court, still chatiering. 

; Perhaps his wrath at sight of 
On the Reef. the poor little Wanderlust being 

pounded to pieces helped to keep 
Freckles’ blood in circulation, for he hardly 
realized the cold until the presence of his 
companions was borne in upon him, and 
then—it was almost impossible not to smile. 
They still stood with widespread legs, braced 
against the combers, staring forlornly shore- 
wards, and literally quaking with cold. The 
Nut particularly, with his immaculate costume 
clinging to him like a wet bathing dress, was 
convulsed. His knees, his arms, his head, all 
seemed engaged in an eccentric dance. The 
Spinster, with her skirt caught about her waist 
to offer less resistance to the water, caught 
Freckles’ eye, and her lips parted in a tremulous, 
purple-tinted grin. 

“ Allright ?” yelled Freckles, above the boom 
of the breakers. 

She nodded and grinned afresh like a flickering 
cinema picture. Her pluck and presence of mind 
throughout the entire proceedings were pheno- 
menal. 

Every now and then the doctor and Freckles 
were constrained to try to do something. Exactly 
what, they themselves could not have said, but 
to some people inaction in the time of disaster is 
well-nigh insupportable. They tried to move 
towards the Wanderlust, perchance to push her 
clear of the reef single-handed. At any rate, they 
moved, and paid the penalty by falling headlong 
into a pit in the treacherous coral and floundering 
out again, bruised and bleeding. Freckles swore, 
and wondered why no one laughed. The Doctor 


was beyond speech, but, regaining his feet, stood 
braced and motionless, chin in air, eyes fixed 
defiantly-on space like the statue of a fighting 
gladiator. 

By this time some interest in the proceedings 
was being evinced by people onshore. One could 
see riders galloping hither and thither and dim 
shapes flitting along the beach. The thirty-foot 
channel of the reef was all that separated the 
shipwrecked mariners from connection with dry 
land over perhaps half a mile of pitted coral, but 
through that channel the water rushed like a mill- 
race. Moreover, everyone was too convulsed with 
shivering to swim five strokes. 

The Firm naturally imagined that all the 
movement on shore meant their speedy rescue, 
but they were soon disillusioned. The riders 
approached to the edge of the cliff, perhaps half 
a mile distant, those on foot gathered about them, 
and fully half the population of Norfolk Island 
was treated for the next hour and a half to a 
really entertaining spectacle. It is not often that 
peaceful Norfolk Island has the opportunity of 
seeing its doctor, aide-de-camp, policeman, and 
clerk of court, not to mention the crew of a yacht, 
water-washed and shivering on a coral reef 
almost at their feet, and they appeared to appre- 
ciate it. Youths on horseback threw one leg over 
the pommel of their saddles and gazed their 
fill, or discussed the situation with their lady 
friends. 

“ Front seats, ten and six,” chattered Freckles, 
nodding involuntarily towards the cliff. “‘ If only 
we had the cinema.” 

The Spinster favoured him with one of her 
blue-lipped, cinematograph smiles. 

For two hours the distinguished company on 
the reef shivered and waited. It was now almost 
dark, and the audience on the cliff began to 
disperse, disappointed, no doubt, at the brevity 
of the show. 

“ Js t-there any 1-l-likelihood of a b-boat taking 
us off t-to-night ?” the Nut inquired of the 
policeman. 

The latter could not repress a smile as he 
pointed shoreward. One was coming at last. It 
transpired later that there had been some hesita- 
tion in launching the boat without the consent of 
the ‘ president ’ of the company who owned it, 
and who happened to be on a visit inland at the 
time. 

As they were being rowed ashore, crouched in 
the bottom of the boat for shelter and too cold to 
move or speak, the Firm could still hear the 
relentless breakers pounding on the reef, and 
saw in their minds’ eye the poor little Wanderlust, 
their floating home, that had carried them safely 
over a thousand miles of storm-tossed ocean, 
quivering and rending under the assault. It was 
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“There was no time to think coherently, much less to act, before another rolier surged towards the stricken ship.” 
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as though they had left some live thing to be 
bartered to death back there on the reef. 

The Spinster had no sooner been lifted from 
the boat than kindly women ran forward with 
blankets outheld, and wrapped in one of these 
she was led up the beach, followed by the rest 
of the dazed and shivering Firm. 

They were going somewhere ; this they knew by 
the mechanical movement of their legs, and they 
were being led by someone with a pleasant, 
insistent voice. 

- “ Terrible, terrible,” it kept repeating. “ After 
coming all that way, too—terrible !” 

Something dark swallowed the l'irm—perhaps 
a grove of pine-trees—and emerging on the 
f rther side, they saw the welcome lights of a 
warm, dry house. They felt it must be warm and 
dry, and they were not mistaken. Moreover, it 
was the doctor's. 

Each member was bundled into a separate 
room, towels and odd, but dry, garments were 
thrown after them, and they presently emerged 
to gather round a spirit tantalus in the d-ning- 
room. Thank heaven, prohibition has not yet 
reached the stage in Norfolk Island when Govern- 
ment officials must forego their night-caps ! 

Under the comforting influence of the spirit 
they became artificially hilarious, and laughed 
consumedly at one another’s appearance while 
the doctor and his good lady stood by, no doubt 
wondering if they were harbouring a party of 
lunatics. The Spinster, in a blue sweater that 
fell about her in folds, and a grey flannel skirt 
reaching barely to her knees, looked like the 
fisher-girl of reality rather than romance. The 
Nut turned up the collar of a black cloth jacket, 
thereby instantly converting himself into a I fe- 
like Par-sian Apache, and Freckles, in the doctor's 
trousers, which could have encircled h'm twice 
without straining a button, danced a few steps 
to heighten his already striking resemblance to 
a well-known music-hall comed.an. 

A sumptuous meal followed. but it was destined 
to be cut short by a messenger from the beach. 
The tide was now dead low, it appeared, and the 
islanders were already’ engaged in salving what 
th y could from the wreck. 

The very word brought back the Firm's 
tribulations in a flood, and it was a sombre party 
that picked its way through the pine groves to 
the beach and rowed out to the reef. 

Here salvage operations were going 

Salvage on apace. It was a stramge s ght. 

Operations. The reef was alive with the moving 
lights of hurricane lanterns. as their 

owners hurried hither and th'ther searching the 
pools and crevices in the coral for what they 
could find before the tide turned. A lantern 
would be placed on the rock, there would be a 


splash in a neighbouring pool, and a man 
would presently e+ erge hold:ng aloft a tin of 
tomatocs, a fragment of the Skipper’s sextant, 
or a parcel of “ trade” looking-glasses. Some- 
one found the Nut’s polo helmet, and clapping 
it on his head, continued the frenzied search. 

It was heartbreaking to look at the Wanderlust. 
She lay on her side high and dry, a mere egg-shell 
that Nature had taken it into her head to crack. 
She had no bottom, only the deck and a few 
planks still clinging to the ribbing. Freckles 
turned from her, sick at heart. 

Suddenly the light of a lantern flashed into 
his eyes. 

“‘ What's this ?” queried someone behind it. 

“This” proved to be the cinematograph 
camera, minus its lens, and dripping salt water, 
but otherwise unharmed. It had been found at the 
bottom of a six-foot-deep pool, thirty yards from 
the wreck. But far more miraculous escapes from 
destruction were registered that night. Tins of 
sardines, corned beef and fruit were found 
battered out of recognition, yet an unprotected 
glass lamp-chimney was retrieved from a cranny 
in the coral without so much as a crack or blemish 
about it. 

Diving was continued until the incoming tide 
made it impossible, and it must be remarked here 
how splendidly the islanders worked, especially 
the policeman and an old grey-bearded gentleman 
who will be heard of laver. All treasure trove was 
carried to the whalebuat, which had been waiting 
on the inside of the reef, and was now rowed 
ashore laden deep with the half-naked, shivering 


divers and a strangely assorted cargo. This was 


locked in a shed on the beach to await inspection 
in the morning, and the Firm soon found itself 
seated round the doctor's blazing log fire. 

This was the first real opportunity they had had 
to think, and now, staring silently into the flames, 
they thought—long, sad thoughts. The Wander- 
lust was no more. The “ veniuresome voyage ” 
was at anend. After covering a thousand miles— 
and the worst part of the projected journey—they 
had encountered a reef in perfect weather and 
succumbed. It all seemed so unnecessary. As 
the Nut put it, “ If there had been a sound cause 
for the disaster, there would have been some sense 
in it.” 

How, then, had the accident occurred ? The 
Spinster, waxing eloquent in the warmth of the 
fire, made it perfectly clear. She had witnessed it 
from beginning to end. Under mainsail and 
mizzen, to counteract the strength of the current 
sug ng outward through the reef passage, the 
Wanderlust was being towed in by the whaleboat, 
and had reached the mouth of the channel when 
she overran the boat. Before the tow-rope could 
be cui her nose had been jerked round and her 
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The last of the poor little “ Wanderlust.” 


stern swung on to a coral ledge. In the swirl of 
cross-currents no amount of pulling by the whale- 
boat oarsmen could budge the Wanderlust an inch, 
and the breakers soon did their work. 

Mariners can place the fault where they will, 
but let no man speak until he has had dealings 
with a reef passage. It is doubtful if anything 
more tricky and treacherous exists in the whole 
realm of ocean navigation. 

Behold the members of the Firm, then, seated 
round a fire in weird apparel trying to realize 
their.position and failing utterly through sheer 
exhaustion of mind and body. Enter to them 
a young lady who seats herself in an armchair 
and beams upon them. 

“T was so sorry to hear of your dreadful 
accident,” she gushes. “‘ I am the local corre- 
spondent of the Sydney Clarion. Please tell me 
how it happened.” 

There is a long pause, then the Nut lifts his 
weary head. 

“We were making war on the world,” he 
informs her, gravely, ‘“‘and our weapons were 
cotton wool. Is there anything else you’d like 
to know?” 

Heaven knows, and the Firm little cares, 
what report of the wreck of the Wanderlust went 
in to the Sydney Clarion. 

In spite of weariness, their sleep was fitful that 
night. In the silence and darkness their minds 
travelled back overthe day’s cyclonic happenings, 


and they started wide-eyed at the remembrance 
of cherished possessions that were now lying 
somewhere on the bed of the ocean. Among many 
other articles, the Spinster had lost a small suit 
case containing every penny she had brought with 
her. With a shock that caused his bed to quake, 
Freckles suddenly realized that a dispatch case 
containing the original and only manuscript of 
a new novel, and four chapters of these chronicles, 
were at that moment probably providing food 
for the fishes. Could they ever be re-written ? 
The Nut bemoaned the loss of a pair of brown 
boots that had taken him three years to coax 
into the desired colour, and twenty-four silk 
collars of his own design. He seemed to begrudge 
the sea nothing else. It was a terrible night. 

In the morning a dreary procession 
wended its way to the beach and 
inspected the waterlogged salvage. 
There was little of value amongst it, but one of 
the islanders suggested an auction sale, and the 
Firm listlessly agreed. Zest in life had departed 
from the “ venturesome voyagers ”’ for the time 
being. However, notices were posted on various 
news bulletin boards throughout the island, and 
the following morning a goodly crowd collected 
on the beach. The clerk of the court very kindly 
offered his services as auctioneer, and, with the 
blue waters of the lagoon and a glistening 
stretch of coral sand for background, the 
sale began. 


Auction. 
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> The Frm seated itself on a neighboring sand 
dune, and listened to each familiar article being 
put up and knocked down with an indifference 
born of dejection. 

“ The rainy season is coming on,’’ boomed the 
auctioneer. ‘‘ Now, what offers for this handsome 
umbrella ? ” 

It was Freckles’. He had given one and six- 
pence for it during a shower of rain in Sydney, but 
tt fetched four shillings. 

“ Andnow,” resumed the auctioneer, indicatng 
a row of battered tins, ‘‘ we come to the delicacies 
—two ox tongue, six sardines, three herrings in 
tomato sauce, four devilled kidneys and seven 
milks. How much for the lot ?” 

They went for a great deal more than had been 
given for them, and ihe Firm began to take an 
interest in the proceed'ngs. It was really remark- 

- able the prices that such useless articles as a 
packet of rusty Jew's-harps or pulpy “ trade” 
belts realized. 

The Firm stirred uneasily as though at some 
guilty remembrance when the word “ engine ™ 
caught their ears. 
‘This was sold for 
four pounds ten 
to a whaler, who 
harboured the 
delusion that * it 
might be useful 
in the boat.’’ 
Whether as 
ballast ora means 
of propulsion he 
did not say, but 
in either case the 
Firm's sympathy 
went out to him 
in his sore afflic 
tion. 

“The wreck,” 
meaning all that 
remained of the 
Wanderlust which 
had been washed 
ashore from the reet during the night, 
fetched thirty shillings, and the sale 
netted in all thirty pounds, precisely enough 
to carry the Firm and its Skipper back to 
Sydney. 

There was no boat for two weeks and as 
it was impossible to trespass further on the 
good doctor’s hospitality, they moved to the 
house of one Tom Adams, who will also be 
heard of later, and for twenty-five shillings a 
week paid out of Freckles’ rapidlv-dwindling 
money belt, they were supplied with bed and 


board, and considerately left to live down 
their troubles. : 

The first task was to sort out their personal 
belongings, a medley of water-soakcd suit cases, 
cameras, clothing photographic plates, and cine- 
matograph films, and in the case of the Nut tins 
of cigarettes. It was a pathetic sight to see this 
unfortunate seated at a table, in a ten-days’ 
beard and a polo helm.t, opening tin after 
tin, and finding each awash -with a dull brown 
mess that had once been a well-known brand of 
cigarettes. 

The Spinster went about things with her usual 
meihod, and before evening the three verandas 
of the house and a harbed wire fence were 
festooned with the Firm’s ruined paraphernalia. 
Freckles spent most of his time struggling alter- 
nately with his hopelessly rusted typewriter and 
the cinematograph camera, but neither showed 
the least improvement for his efforts. The 
Skipper, too. was not immune. Although the 
Wanderlust be'ng unregistered and uninsured 
saved him the unwelcome publicity of a formal 


The sale on the beach. 


“ 


inquiry,” his master’s certificate had gona 
down in Freckles’ despatch case, and no amoun: 
of diving on the reef succeeded in bringing it to 
light. As was perhaps natural, now that he had 
a genuine grievance, never a murmur of discon- 
tent passed his lips. 

Truly, for an all-round chastening influence, it 
would be hard to find the equal of a shipwreck. 
One reads of such things, and if of an adventurous 
spirit, possibly sighs for a li e experience. No 
one need do so. It is not romantic ; it is not even 
amusing—only intensely disagrccable 


(To be continued.) 
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FIGHTING A 
GIANT SAW-FISH. 
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WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The story of a monster “catch” and 
the battle he put up. 


§ FEW years ago I had the 
| good fortune to be invited 
q| for a summer fishing cruise 
| among the famous Florida 
Keys on the houseboat of 
Mr. Greggs, of St. Louis. Mr. Harris, 
the angling editor of the well-known 
American magazine Outing, was one of 
the party. 

I suppose the Florida Reef is perhaps 
the best all-round fishing-ground in the 
world, for there are no fewer than a 
hundred and sixty-five varieties of fish 
indigenous to its waters. I remember 
well the huge catches we made as, day 
after day, we cruised from Miami to 
Key West. Our bags varied from the 
beautiful yellow - tail and angel - fish 
to great hard - fighting barracuda 
and amber- jacks, with perhaps a day 
now and then devoted to that most 
useful and fine - fighting fish, the 
snapper. 

Occasionally huge sharks would seize 
our bait when fishing for the smaller 
fish; then it was a question of hanging 
on and cutting your line to save what 
you could of it, though often a hun- 
dred yards were torn off the reel 
before one could do anything. Mr. 
Greggs, our host, had a horror of these 
huge coarse fish, and always avoided 
any effort to play or “land” them. 


The huge saw-fish captured by the Author and his compenioa—It 
measured fourteea and @ balf feet long from tip to tail. 
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Secretly [ thought that if ever the chance came 
I should love to hold on and try and make a 
record kill, so occasionally I baited with a small 
fish. I had one or two terrible runs, but they 
resulted cach time in the loss of a two-hundred- 
yard line before the fish could be turned. 

At last my chance came. The boat was 
anchored in a small sheltered bay near Indian 
River, where the water was very deep and slug- 
gish. The captain and the other members of 
the party had gone off to the motor-launch to 
try for snapper, and Jack, our sailorman, and 
myself determined to spend the afternoon 
fishing. 

Well do I remember that sultry tropical after 
noon. The water was literally teeming with all 
kinds of life. Great porpoises were constantly 
rising and lazily flopping through the water as 
they came to the surface and 
showed their pig-like forms. In 
the far distance, out seaward, 
huge tarpon would break the 
surface stillness and leap into the 
air out of sheer ecstasy, coming 
down with a resounding splash. 

After getting several nice fish 
we both had our lines broken, not 
with the usual rush and tear 
away of a shark or tarpon, but 
mevely a heavy, jerky pull that 
cach time parted the trace. 

After this had happened two 
or three times Jack and I held a 
council of war. 

“Tt’s a big ’un,” said Jack ; 
“we must have a go for him.” 

He was soon busy bending on 
to my line a heavy trace of 
twisted wire, with a large conger 
hook attached. I was using a 
simple home - made one - piece 
bamboo rod, but had a good reel, 
with two hundred yards of line. 
Finally my companion took a 
small fish from our catch of yellow- 
tail and baited my hook, putting 
on the greater part of a ee 
weighing about a pound. 

Over went the baited line into 
that deep, tropical water. Only 
a few yards away the mangroves 
were growing on the edge of the swamp 
land. It seemed a strange haunt for a large 
fish, yet there was undoubtedly “ something 
big” close by. I had not long to wait; 
suddenly there came a heavy pull, some 
short, unsteady jerks, and then another long 
pull. 

Jack was all action in a moment: 


“Up anchor!” he cried, and began hauling 
away on the rope at once. 

He was only just in time, for as I held my line 
in check there came a tremendous upheaval. 

“T’ve hooked him!” I shouted, and we both 
steadied ourselves for a battle royal, for I realized 
that I had some great fish on my line—real big 
game. 

He went straight 
out to sea, towing the 
light cedar skiff with / 
him as though it was / 
a paper boat. Jack A 
had got the oars out, 
and occupied himself 
in s.eadying our little 
cratt. 

Soon the first 


onrush was over, but not 
until a great part of my 
line had been paid out. 
I wound in as opportunity 
offered, trying to keep the necessary even strain 
on my tackle. The monster tried rush after rush ; 
then mad jerks and darts to every point of the 
compass, followed by doubling and redoubling. 
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“Tt is no tarpon,” said 
Jack presently, “or else he 
would have broken water 
by now.” 

“Whatever it is,” I 
replied, “I am afraid it is 
too big for us.” But Jack 
gave me encouraging in- 
structions, remarking, 
“Let's make a record and 
catch the brute.” 

Even as he spoke there 
was a swirl, and a black 
shape showed for an instant 
near the surface of the water. 

“It’s a huge saw-fish!” cried my 
companion. ‘‘ We must be careful.” 

The next moment the great fish 
came up again, this time quite near 
the boat, and it rather unnerved me, 
for, rising on its tail, it lashed out 
with its long, arm-like snout, bristling 
with bright ivory teeth. Jack, how- 
ever, backed on the oars at the 
very moment the fish lunged at the 
boat, and away we went to a safer 
distance. 


“ Rising on its tail, it lashed out with its Jong, arm-like snout, bristling with bright ivory teeth,” 
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Two hours passed by, and my fish was still full 
of fight. I, however, was wearying, for my 
wrists ached intolerably. It was now almost 
sunset, and if we were to capture our quarry it 
was obvious we must have assistance before 
dark. I therefore fired a revolver I always 
carried—six shots in rapid succession—hoping 
to attract the other party. In this we were 
successful, and the motor-boat was soon along- 
side. The captain suggested using a harpoon, 
but this proved utterly useless, and nearly caused 
us to lose the fish, Then we got the idea of 
using some rope and trying to lasso the creature, 
which was now, after three hours of struggling, 
getting quieter and working nearer the surface. 

After several efforts the captain got the big 
noose of rope to sink down over the monster’s 
snout ; we then drew the slip-knot suddenly 
taut. It was a risky thing to do, for the saw- 


A 
CAPTURE 
OF 
DACOITS. 


By 
MAJOR C. BUCK, 
Indian Army, 


Punjab Commission. 
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An account of an exciting 
day’s work in the Punjab. 


DACOIT, as most 

Wi1pE WorRLpD 

readers know, is 

a member of a 
band of thieves, five or 
more in number, who 
commit robbery under 
arms in India. It is 
difficult to catch these 
gentry, as the people 
are afraid of giving in- 
formation against them 
for fear of reprisals, and 
occasionally the whole 
country-side is terrorized 
for many months before 
a gang can be brought 
to book. This was the 
case some years ago in 


fish, tired as it was, had still plenty of fight left. 
But the rope was strong, and we soon had the 
end hitched round a thwart. I thought once or 
twice we were beaten and that we should cap- 
size, but at last we got at the monster's head and 
killed it with blows on its skull with the oars. 
The rope had become firmly entangled round 
the teeth of the saw-fish, and very soon we were 
able to tow our prize to the house-boat, where, 
next morning, I was photographed with my 
greatest catch. The saw-fish measured fourteen 
and a half feet long, and probably weighed about 
four times as much as myself. Unfortunately, 
no scales were available, but it was certainly 
well over five hundred pounds. 

It was a perfect specimen, though the experts 
said it was a comparatively young fish. Its 
“saw ”’ still adorns my study, and often reminds 
me of that great strugyle. 


“He jomped the wall and galloped in pursuit." 
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that part of the Punjab known as the Salt Range. 
For a considerable time a man named Mahomed 
Khan, or Mumdu for short, with five or six com- 
panions, had been committing dacoities in and 
around the Vahun, a tract on the top of the 
Range in the shape of a shallow basin, bounded 
on three sides by jagged rocky ridges, and on 
the south by gorges and precipices. 

Mumdu’s home was in a village at the southern 
side of the basin, an ideal situation for the head- 
quarters of dacoits, for it was almost inaccessible 
from the south and commanded a fine view in 
all other directions. Such was his influence 
among the people of hi. own village and those 
in its vicinity that he invariably received in- 
formation on the approach of the police, and 
whenever they visited his house he was “ not at 
home.” 

It was in the middle of the hot season that 
matters became really serious. No rich man 
within thirty miles of Mumdu’s village felt 


comfortable ; each one of them feared he would 
be the next to suffer at the hands of these elusive 
desperadoes. 

Whether all the dacoities reported at that 
time in the Pind Dadan Khan sub-division were 
actually committed by this particular band is 
not certain; it is possible that other thieves 
took advantage of the bandit’s reputation in 
order to frighten the people and make matters 
easier, for they had only to call out Mumdu’s 
dreaded name to make sure of no resistance. 
There is no doubt, however, that he was actually 


responsible for ten of the worst cases in which 
wretched moneylenders and grain dealers had 
been literally hammered to death, and that he 
himself had taken the principal part in these 
murders. 

Mumdu was reported to be of gigantic stature 
and to be armed only with an enormous lathi (a 
straight, thick club, sometimes made of stout 
bamboo), with which he knocked out the brains 
of those who showed resistance, or who did 
not, on demand, immediately deliver up their 
valuables. 

One evening in August the sub-divisional 
officer (magistrate in charge of part of a district) 
of Pind Dadan Khan arrived on tour unexpec- 
tedly at Sardi, a hamlet in the south-eastern 
corner of the Vahun, about seven miles from 
Mumdu’s village. Early on the following morn- 
ing he received a note from the local thanadar 
(sub-inspector of police) to the effect that, 
having ascertained that Mumdu was in his 
village, he had paid a surprise visit 
there before daylight and tried to arrest 
him, along with several other dacoits, 
but his party had been driven off and 
obliged to retire after several constables 
had received injuries. 

On receipt of this report the sub- 
divisiqnal officer — the S.D.O., as he is 
termed for short—at once sent off 
instructions to the sub-inspector to 
wait with all his available men on 
the road some three miles from the 
village for assistance, which would 
shortly follow. 

A party was then formed, consisting 
of the S.D.0.; a European inspector 
of the salt department, named Young ; 
two zaildars (high rural officials), all 
with revolvers; two constables and 
two orderlies with swords; a few 
stalwart zemindars (agriculturists); and 
several chowkidars (village watchmen), 
armed with swords or lathis. Ponies 
were procured for some members of the 
party, and the remainder were dis- 
patched in advance on foot to the 
thanadar, with orders to keep in hiding about a 
mile away from the village until the arrival 
of the sahibs. 

By ten o'clock the small force had arrived at 
the rendezvous and a plan of campaign was 
prepared. Mumdu’s house was at the south- 
western corner of the village, and it was probable 
that he and his friends were collected at this 
time for a confabulation about the recent affray 
with the police. The thana (police-station) was 
a long way off, and they were not likely to expect 
any further raid for many hours to come, but. 
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the dacoits and headmen of the village would 
now be discussing future action, and the former 
would be preparing to abscond. The S.D.O. 
decided to divide his force into three parts. He 
himself was to advance with the main body 
through the centre of the village, while the salt 
inspector proceeded round the left flank and the 
thanadar round the right, each with a small party. 
He determined, if possible, to surprise the 
dacoits at Mumdu’s residence by a sudden 
attack. If they attempted to escape, the flank- 
ing parties were to intercept them; if a fight 
started, they were to close up and join in. 
Everything worked out excellently. At about 
eleven o’clock the S.D.O., with both zaildars, 
several constables, and the chowkidars, pro- 
ceeded rapidly through the narrow central 
street of the village and contrived to reach the 
lane outside Mumdu’s house without any alarm 
being given. Rushing suddenly into the yard, 
they found a party of about ten rough-looking 
villains assembled there. Directly the sahib 
and zaildars appeared there was a general stam- 
pede, and most of the men leapt over the 
enclosure walls like rabbits. Two were running 
together, and the S.D.O., selecting these as his 
quarry, jumped the wall and galloped in pursuit. 
Unfortunately for the fugitives, the course taken 
in such haste landed them in a heavily irrigated 
field, and before they had gone a hundred yards 
they literally stuck in the mud. The S.D.O. 
caught them up, threatened them with his 
Tevolver, directed them to sit down, and then 
made one tie the other securely with a pugrt, 


While this was going on a zaildar arrived and,. 


dismounting, secured both the fugitives. 

Shouts were now heard in the enclosure, and 
the S.D.O. rode back to see what was up. He 
found a small crowd collected in a semicircle 
near the outer wall at a respectful distance from 
a huge man, who was standing with his back to 
one of the houses, waving an enormous brass- 
bound Jathi and challenging one and all to come 
and have their skulls broken. No one had the 
slightest wish to accept the challenge, for this 
was the redoubtable Mumdu himself. With 
his great muscular legs and arms bare, and his 
broad shoulders, he looked a magnificent figure 
of a man, and he wielded his heavy weapon as 
though it were a cane. 

The S.D.O. gazed on this scene from outside 
the yard for an instant, and perceived that a 
direct rush would mean certain death to one or 
More men. Having no wish to shoot the dacoit 
with his revolver or to make the attempt himself, 
he resolved on strategy and some kind of attack 
from the rear. In the street at the back of the 
house—which was one of the ordinary low kind, 
with a flat roof—he found two constables, and 


at first thought of creeping round the corner 
with them and trying a sudden movement from 
the flank. Just then, however, he caught sight 
of a camel-load of bhusa (straw chaff) lying in a 
yard on the opposite side of the lane, and this 
gave him an idea. The bhusa was in a large 
rope net, which he partly emptied, pulling the 
remainder of the chaff to the back of Mumdus 
house. Thence it was partly pushed and partly 
dragged on to the roof. The two constables 
were given orders to push the net near the edge 
of the roof just above Mumdu, and at a signal to 
empty the contents on the top of him. 

The S.D.O. then went round the enclosure on 
foot with the thanadar, who had just come round 
the right flank of the village without meeting 
any absconders. Getting over the wall, they 
joined the crowd inside and whispered instruc- 
tions to some of their men. Holding up both 
hands suddenly, the S.D.O. shouted, “ Phenko /” 
(throw), and the next moment Mumdu_ was 
temporarily blinded in a cloud of chaff and dust. 
At the same instant the magistrate and police 
rushed upon him, and a struggle ensued in which 
the legs, arms, mouth, and lathi of Mumdu all 
played a part. The S.D.O., who weighed about 
fourteen stone, managed to take up a position 
on top of him, others got hold of eact leg and 
arm, but the ¢hanadar had to place several folds 
of the rope net over his head before he was 
finally subdued. Handcuffs were produced, and 
before the magistrate left his place of vantage 
cords were tied round the limbs of the giant and 
he was securely trussed. While this operation 
was being completed the salt inspector arrived 
with a fourth prisoner, who had been brought 
to bay about half a mile away. 

A careful search was made in the house, and 
the police took possession of a quantity of orna- 
ments and rupees, a blood-stained axe, and 
another huge lathi. The two Tathis, by the way, 
were most dangerous-looking weapons; they 
were made of a tough wood like ash, evidently 
obtained from a distance, and were strongly 
bound at intervals with iron rings. Each had 
an iron ferrule and, at the thick end, a massive 
piece of brass shaped like an egg. A’ blow from 
such an instrument in the hands of an ordinary 
man would have been sufficient to fell an ox, 
and it is not surprising that this local giant ruled 
the neighbourhood when he strolled about with 
one of them. 

It was now decided to make a move, and, as 
Mumdu vas still obstreperous, he was bound on 
a charpoy (string bedstead), and a number of 
coolies were procured to carry him. 

About an hour and a half after midday a pro- 
cession was formed, headed by the bandit chief 
on his bedstead and the other prisoners. 
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“Phe next moment Mumdu was temporarily blinded ina cloud of chaff and dust.’" 
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Before setting 
out Mumdu left 
off cursing and 
implored the 
Magistrate to let 
him walk out of 
his village like a 
man ; he said he 
was the raja, or 
king, of that 
place, and it was 
great be-izetia 
(dishonour) to be 
taken awayinthis 
manner and 
carried by low- 
caste men. He 
was ready, he 
added, to take an 
oath onthe Koran 
that he would go 
quietly and give 
no trouble if he 
were unbound 
and allowed to 
walk. His re- 
quest, however, 
was poltely re- 
fused,and the pro- 
cession started. 

No sooner had 
the party left the 
village than they 
were informed 
that one of the 
dacoits was hiding 
ina field of maize 
to the north-west 
of the village. A 
party on horse- 
back proceeded 
there at once, and 
were successful in 
effecting another 
capture, thus 
bringing the 
number of 
prisoners up to 
five. 

Mumdu and 
two of his fellow- 
dacoits were 
hanged, while the 
others were trans- 
ported to the An- 
damans for life, 
and peace again 
reigned in the 
Salt Range, 


ODDS anv ENDS. 


A Cool-Headed Painter—The ‘Great Stone Face "— 
Irish Superstition, etc 


first glance it is rather difficult to see what 

the above photograph represcnts. It was 

taken in the city ef Birmingham, Ala- 

bama, U.S.A., and w-s secured ' y pointing 

the camera straight up the front of a 

huge “sky-scraper” uilding. At the 
summit, three hundre} and thirty-five feet above 
the pavement, a man was calmly engaged in painting 
a projecting flaystafl, sitting astride the pole, while 
thousands of people below stood and watched him in 
fascinated horror. 


‘The "'Great Stone Face of Bandon, 


a remarkable rock formation on the Oregon coast. 


Near the town of Bandon, on the coast of Oregon, 
U.S.A., stands a huge isolated rock, with precipitous 
sides, that is a favourite breedin, - place of sea-birds. 
This crag is known as the “Great Stone Face,” for a 
reason t.at will be immediately apparent on inspec- 
tion of tle accempanying photograph. The right-hand 
side of the rock presents a striking silhouette of the fax 
of a woman gazing heavenwards. Coiffure, nose, lips, and 
chin are all there, and the photograph is quite untouched, 
‘Tourists come from far and wide to gaze upon the “ Great 
Stone Face of Bandon.” 
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The Man im the 


That the human voice may be 
transmitted across our continent by 
telephone is the marvel of this age of 
wonders. Yet the full significance of 
the achievement is not realized if it is 
considered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 

‘The Transcontinental Line not only 
bridges the country from east to west, 
but, by having finally overcome the 
great barrier of distance, it has re- 
moved the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the people 
of the nation. 

This means that the voice can be 
sent not only from New York to San 
Francisco, but from anywhere to any- 
where—even from any one to any one 
— in the United States. 
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Multitude 


Wherever you are, it is possible 
to reach any one of our hundred 
million population. You can single 
out from this vast throng any par- 
ticular individual with whom _you 
desire to s 

To bring this about, the Bell 

has spent years and millions, 
extending its lines everywhere, antici- 
ting the ultimate triumph. It has 
the foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, community 
by community, into one telephone 
neighborhood. 

With success achieved by the Trans- 
continental Line, the established Bell 
highways make you, wherever you are, 
the near neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing, to advertisere, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


and thirty-five feet above the pavement, a man is seated astride t € pole, ca:mly painting it! 


The photograph below dcpicts « scene outside 
an Irish country school on thc Connemara coast, in 
primitive County Galway. You will note that the ' oy 
‘on the extreme left is the only o1 c who has arrived at the 
dignity ot trousers! Superstition is ingrained in the 
peasantry of this section of Ireland. They firmly believe 
that bad fairies have a liking for small boys, though they 
will never touch little girls. Accordingly, the boys arc 
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A acene outside an Irish country school in 


County The boys 
superstitious natives believing that bad fairics delight to 


dressed in bright red woollen petticoats until they arrive 
a. an age wh n they are supposed to be able to protect 
t..emselves. This ruse, according to all reports, has so ‘ar 


succeeded in deceiving the fairies! One wonders what tre 
boys themselves think about it, and also whether ine 
whole idea does not owe its origin to an artful rather who 
wanted to keep his nether garments from being. “ cu 
down ” for some little Patrick. 


Photo by A. W. Cutler. 
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Superior 
in “Hang,” Action and Accuracy 


S SOON as Sportsmen got to asking Why and How about rifles, 
A Remington-UMC High Power Rifles came into their own. 

To-day Remington-UMC High Power Big Game Rifles are in 
demand more than ever—by the leading crack shots and by the great 
body of Sportsmen, who are quite as able to tell a good gun when they 
see it perform as any professional expert. 

The Remington-UMC dealer in your community—he’s the man to go 
to for these rifles. He makes it a point to show the guns that his best 
customers want, 


Ask to see Remington-UMC High Power Slide Action Repeaters, six shots, 
solid breech, hammerless, safe. Autoloading Rifles—Five shots, simply press 
trigger for each shot. Solid breech, hammerless, positive safety device, 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. (233 Broadway) NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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The “ Lobster Pot,” one of New Zealand's remarkable boiling pools. 


The photograph reproduced above shows one of the 
numerous boiling pools which are to be found in the thermal 
regions of New Zealand. This particular one is known as 
the “ Lobster Pot,” and is situated near Rotorua. Some 
time ago a daring man succeeded in crossing one of these 
boiling springs on a tight-rope—a feat which required 
plenty of skill and nerve, as the slightest breeze blew the 
steam rising from the pool up round him, anJj he was 
frequently completely enveloped and unable to see his way. 
The waters of these hot springs are exccllent for the 
treatment of rheumatism and similar complaints. 
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As ideal hill-climbing test, Looking down on an extraordinary serpentine road that leads to a bill village in Sicily, 


The photograph given below shows a remarkable 
specimen of a Sicilian road—for all the world like a ribbon 
laid out in twists and spirals. It is all one road, and all 
up-hill, the apparently downward grade in places being 
caused by the necessity of pointing the camera down- 
wards—the only way in which the photograph could be 
obtained. This serpentine road leads from S. Alessio to 
the mountain village of Forza D’agro. It is kept in good 
condition, and motorists will find it a decidedly interesting 
hill-climbing test, though it is not to be recommended 
to people anxious to exceed the speed limit. 


Photo. by A.W. Cutler. 
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